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PREFACE. 


In  lecturing  on  the  Skeleton  my  practice  has  been, 
instead  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  parts, 
to  request  the  members  of  the  class,  each  day,  to  get 
up  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  certain  bones,  with  the 
aid  of  some  work  on  osteology.  On  the  subsequent  day, 
I  tested  their  acquirements  by  vivd  voce  examination, 
and  endeavoured  to  supply  deficiencies  and  to  correct 
errors.  I  also  added  such  information— physical,  phy- 
siological, pathological,  and  practical— as  I  had  been 
able  to  gather,  from  my  own  observation  and  researches, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be  useful  and  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  additional  information,  thus  collected,  forms,  in 
great  part,  the  material  of  the  present  volume;  which 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  regular  description  of  the 
bones,  and  is  not,  therefore,  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
any  of  the  existing  manuals  of  anatomy ;  but  is,  rather, 
supplementary  to  them. 

The  description  of  the  joints  has  been  made  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  bones;  because  it  is  less  fully 
given  in  other  works;  and  because  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  peculiar  forms  of  the  joints 
is  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  movements. 


yi  PREFACE. 

To  hear  the  study  of  the  human  skeleton  complained 
of  as  dry  and  tedious  is  always,  to  me,  a  matter  of 
regret.     It  really  may  be,  and   ought  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  studies.    To  the  practical  Sur- 
geon it  is  essential.     To  the  philosophical  anatomist 
the  human  skeleton  is  most  instructive,  being  related 
to  the  intelhgent  will  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  various  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  on  the 
other.    It  is,  moreover,  the  framework  of  nature's  mas- 
terpiece, the  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  replete 
with  fearful  and  wonderful  manifestations  of  creative 
skiU.    The  contemplation  of  such  a  work  is  one  of  the 
noblest  exercises  of  the  mind,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  many  physical  and  other  problems  which  it  sug- 
gests, but,  still  more,  because  it  tends  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  conviction,  derived  from  more  direct  revela- 
tion, of  the  infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator. 

The  illustrations  were  all  drawn,  upon  stone,  from 
nature,  by  my  wife;  and,  in  most  instances,  from  speci- 
mens prepared,  for  the  purpose,  by  myself 

To  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr  William  Ogle, 
fellow  of  St  Catharine's  College,  I  am  much  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  which  he  has  kindly  rendered 
by  sharing  with  me  the  labour  of  correcting  for  the 
press. 
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THE  SKELETON. 


The  substance  of  bone  has  been  repeatedly  subjected 

Chemical 

"^i^composition  to  analjsis  by  eminent  chemists,  and  by  none  with 
greater  care  and  labour  than  by  Dr  Stark ^  and  Von 
Bibra^,  whose  experiments  embrace  the  osseous  system  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  That  there  should  in  many 
instances  have  been  some  difference  in  the  results  of  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  different  chemists,  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  divest  the  osseous  structm'e  of  the  fat, 
vessels,  membranous  and  other  ingredients,  that  enter  into  the  bones, 
traversing  their  canals,  tubes  and  cavities,  and  even,  according 
to  the  supposition  of  Hoppe  and  others,  lining  the  very  bone-cells 
and  their  prolongations.  Some  of  these  ingredients  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  adherent  to  the  osseous  tissue  after  the  most  complete 
maceration  and  drying,  and  must,  in  a  slight  degree,  affect  the 
accm'acy  of  the  results  of  the  respective  analyses,  which  will  vary 
a  little  according  to  the  measures  that  are  taken  to  get  rid  of 
these  appurtenances.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficiently  close  agree- 
ment among  several  recent  and  accurate  observers  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  tolerably  exact  conclusions  respecting  the  more  important 
points. 


1  Edinbv/rgh  Medical  and  Sii/rgical  Journal,  LXill. 
"  Simon's  Chcmidrtj,  by  Day,  n.  399. 
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The  composition  of  compact  osseous  tissue  as  deduced  iDy 
Lehmann^  from  the  best  analyses  is  as  follows : 


Phosphate  of  Lime  . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  . 
Fluoride  of  Calcium  . 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia 

Mineral  constituents 
Cartilage  . 


57 
8 
1 
I 

67 
33 

lOO 


To  this  is  added,  by  most  chemists,  a  small  quantity  (about 

1  per  cent.)  of  fat. 

The  animal  basis,  therefore,  forms  nearly  an  exact 
Animal  basis.  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  cartilage; 

though  incorrectly,  inasmuch  as  it  differs,  both  chemically  and 
structurally,  from  cartilage.  When  boiled  it  yields  gelatine,  which 
is  identical  with  the  gluten  obtained  from  tendons  and  connective 
tissue.  It  preserves  its  characters  in  a  remarkable  manner,  having 
been  found  unaltered  in  bones  which  have  lain  more  than  three 

thousand  years. 

Durina:  the  process  of  development  the  animal  sub- 

Changed  during  or  on  4.1        +,  + 

development,    gtaucc  undergocs  a  change,     bo  long  as  tlie  structure 
continues  in  the  state  of  foetal  cartilage  it  contains  a  substance 
yielding  chondrin ;  but  concurrently  with  the  subsequent  infiltration 
of  earthy  matter  into  its  texture  it  is  converted  into  a  material  from 
whicli  only  gluten  can  be  extracted.  Ossified  true  cartilage  is,  how- 
ever, said  by  Dr  Sharpey  to  be  found  in  the  articular  ends  of  adult 
long  bones,  lying  underneath  the  natm-al  cartilage  of  the  joint, 
both  in  the  moveable  articulations  and  in  symphyses,  and  to  be 
in  fact  the  deeper  part  of  the  cartilage  which  has  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  calcifying  process.    The  animal  basis  is  here  of  a 
totally  different  nature  trom  that  of  the  bone  elsewhere;  for  on  ex- 
tracting the  earthy  matter  by  means  of  an  acid  the  tissue  which 
remains  has  all  the  characters  of  cartilage.    Cartilage  also  is  stated 
to  form  the  animal  basis  of  the  bone  in  a  few  other  parts  of  tlie 


Physiological  Chemistry,  translated  by  Dr  Day,  ni.  i8. 
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skeleton,  but  only  in  very  limited  portions;  according  to  Tomes 
and  De  Morgan  it  occurs  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
l3one\ 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  the  chief  part 

Earthy  consti-  1        i  _  n    i  r 

tuents.  of  the  mineral  constituents,  is  sometimes  called  bone- 

earth  phosphate,"  being  rather  a  peculiar  salt.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  tribasic  phosphate,  consisting  of  8  equivalents  of  lime,  1  of  water, 
and  3  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  great  predominance  of  this  salt  over 
the  carbonate  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  composition  of  bone,  as 
compared  with  that  of  shell,  in  which  the  phosphate  is  either  absent 
altogether,  or  exists  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The  carbonate 
is  a  simpler  salt,  much  more  abimdant  in  the  inorganic  world,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  earthy  material  of  shell  sufficiently  well, 
being  in  it  united  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter. 
But  in  true  bone,  the  greater  proportion  of  animal  substance  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  purposes  of  growth,  &c.  requires  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  phosphate,  which  is  capable  of  forming  a  harder 
compound  with  animal  substance  than  the  carbonate.  In  the 
hardest  part  of  the  skeleton — the  enamel  of  the  teeth — it  is  present 
in  still  greater  quantity,  forming  more  than  80  per  cent.  It 
possesses  the  same  property  as  the  animal  matter  of  preserving  its 
characters  and  composition  for  a  great  length  of  time,  having  been 
found  unaltered  in  fossil  bones.  The  salts  of  phosphorus  exist  in 
small  quantities  in  the  inorganic  world,  but  form  a  very  important 
ingi-edient  in  some  vegetables,  particularly  those  vegetables  which 
are  most  nutritious,  such  as  bread-corn,  &c.  Hence  bone-powder 
is  so  valuable  an  article  of  manure. 

„  ,    ,  The  union  of  the  animal  and  the  earthy  constituents 

Modes  of  com- 

bination.  of  bouc  is  evidently  very  intimate,  though  the  precise 
nature  of  it  is  not  well  understood.  The  variable  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined  to  form  bone,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  separated,  or  partially  separated,  without  destroying 
the  shape  of  the  bone,  proves  that  if  it  be  a  chemical  union,  it  is 
not  quite  of  the  ordinary  kind. 


1  Quain's  Anatomy,  1856,  I.  p.  cxxvi. 
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4  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Instances  of  slight  variations  in  the  proportions  in 
Variations  in    -y^liich  the  animal  and  earthy  constituents  are  combined 

the  proportions  i       t  ^  /»     i  i 

slight  in  differ-  are  furnished  by  the  different  bones  ot  the  liuman 
eut  bones,       gj^eleton.    Dr  Owen  Rees\  whose  results  are  in  great 
measure  confirmed  by  Bibra,  has  shewn  that  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities  contain  more  earthy  matter  than  those  of  the 
trunk;  that  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  contain  somewhat 
more  than  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremities ;  that 
the  humerus  contains  more  than  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the 
femur  more  than  the  tibia  and  fibula.    The  vertebrae,  ribs  and  cla- 
vicle are  nearly  identical  as  regards  the  proportion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter contained  in  them.    The  bones  of  the  head  contain  considerably 
more  than  those  of  the  trunk,  somewhat  more  even  than  the  hume- 
rus. The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  appears  to  be  regulated  by 
that  of  the  phosphate,  at  least  the  two  exist  in  the  same  proportions 
in  the  most  diversely  constituted  bones.    Among  mammals  the 
bones  of  herbivora  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  earthy  matter ; 
and  human  bones  are  said  to  contain  the  most  water,  the  spongy 
bones  containing  more  than  the  shafts  of  the  cylindrical  bones.  The 
bones  of  birds,  the  granivorous  more  particularly,  are  said  to  con- 
tain more  earthy  matter,  some  silica  and  more  water  than  those  of 
mammals,  though  the  experiments  of  Bibra  and  Stark  are  not 
altogether  confirmatory  of  this.     The  bones  of  reptiles  contain 
according  to  Bibra's  analyses,  rather  less,  and  those  of  fishes 
decidedly  less,  of  saline  ingredients  than  the  bones  of  mammals ; 
and  they  farther  differ  from  them  in  containing  some  sulphate 
of  soda  and  a  larger  proportion  of  water.   In  this  respect  Stark's 
analyses  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  Bibra's,  inasmuch  as  they 
shew  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  perfectly  ossified  bones 
of  some  fish,  such  as  those  which  surround  the  mouth  of  the  stur- 
geon, and  the  bones  of  birds  or  of  mammals. 

These  differences  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of  the  animal 
and  earthy  constituents  are  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
judging  from  the  varying  appearance  and  density  of  the  several 


1  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxi.  406. 
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bones.  •  It  is  probable  also^  that  some  of  these  differences,  those 
more  especially  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the  bones 
in  the  human  skeleton,  may,  in  part,  depend  upon  the  variable  pro- 
portions of  the  membranous  and  other  matters  remaining  in  the 
minute  cliannels  and  cavities  of  the  bones,  and  separable  with  more 
difficulty  in  some  bones  than  others.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
hardness  of  one  bone  in  comparison  with  another  does  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  it  contains  so  much  as  on  its 
physical  structure ;  a  cancellated  bone  differing  in  chemical  com- 
position very  little  from  a  solid  bone  2.  Dr  Stark  concludes  from 
his  numerous  experiments,  "  that  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  in 
healthy  bones  is  nearly  uniform  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom; 
and  that  neither  the  solidity  or  sponginess,  the  rigidity  or  flexibility, 
the  opacity  or  transparency  of  bones,  depends  on  an  increased  or 
diminished  amount  of  the  earthy  matters  in  their  composition." 

It  is  usually  stated  on  the  authority  of  Davy,  Schre- 

and  at  different  •  •  t  •  j 

ages;  ger  and  others,  that  there  is  a  progressive  and  consider- 

able increase  in  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  bones  with  advancing 
years.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  universally 
true.  Dr  Kees  finds  it  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  long  bones 
and  the  bones  of  the  head;  those  in  the  foetus  not  containing  the 
excess  of  earthy  matter  which  he  discovers  in  those  of  the  adult. 
But  the  bones  of  the  trunk  in  the  foetal  skeleton  appear  from  his 
analyses  to  be  as  rich  in  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  as  those  of 
the  adult.  Stark's  tables  shew  that  age  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  earthy  matter;  the  solid  shaft  of  the  radius  of  a  child  under  six 
years  and  that  of  an  adult  above  forty  containing  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  earthy  matter  even  to  a  fraction.  This  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Bibra;  the  proportions  of  animal  and 
earthy  matter  given  by  him  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  foetus  of 
7  months,  in  the  man  of  30  and  in  the  woman  of  78.  It  is 
supposed  that  those  chemists  who  have  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  may  have  included  in  their  analyses  the  soft  layer  of 
cartilage  which  exists  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft  of 


^  Quain'a  Anatomy,  i,  p.  cxi. 

2  Dr  Rees  finds  rather  lesa  earthy  matter  in  cancellated  bones.  Berzeliua  and 
Stark  state  that  there  is  no  difference. 
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the  bone.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  there  can  be  no  question  that 
foetal  bones  are  verj  hard  and  dense  in  their  shafts;  these  being 
nearly  as  difficult  to  cut  with  the  knife  or  saw  as  the  corresponding 
parts  in  the  adult. 

in  morbid  condi-  almost  all  the  discascd  states  of  bones  (in  all  in- 

tions.  deeH  with  the  solitary  exception  of  sclerosis)  and  in  new 

bone-formations,  including  callus,  it  appears  that  the  earthy  matter 
is  deficient  in  quantity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Rachitis  and 
Osteomalacia,  in  each  of  which  both  the  phosphate  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  often  reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  their 
usual  quantities.  It  would  seem  in  some  of  the  instances  of  these 
diseases  that  the  salts  of  lime,  not  being  properly  attracted  by  the 
animal  constituents  of  the  bone,  the  blood  and  urine  become  sur- 
charged with  them.  The  latter  fluid  at  least  has  often  been  found 
in  such  cases  to  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  earthy  phosphates. 
In  caries  the  earthy  constituents  disappear  before  the  animal  matter, 
rendering  the  bone  around  the  ulcer  soft  and  easily  penetrated  by 
a  knife. 

The  attention  of  the  chemist  has  generally  been  confined  to  the 
examination  of  the  mineral  elements,  and  we  are  not  supplied  with 
many  particulars  respecting  the  composition  of  the  animal  matter  in 
morbid  conditions  of  the  bones ;  where  mention  is  made  of  it,  it  is 
generally  said  to  be  unchanged.  In  one  case  of  Osteomalacia,  how- 
ever, in  a  child,  Marchand  found  that  the  "cartilage",  which  consti- 
tuted 70  per  cent,  of  the  bones,  yielded  neither  gluten  nor  chondrin. 
Although  the  quantity  of  animal  matter  is  relatively  great  in  these 
cases,  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  actual  increase — a  true  hyper- 
trophy— of  it  takes  place.    Little  also  has  been  determined  with 
reference  to  the  changes  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents, or  whether,  when  one  is  removed,  it  is  replaced  by  some 
other.  Lehmann  gleans  from  the  analyses  in  our  possession  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  first  diminished  and  subsequently  again  increased 
in  a  corresponding  proportion  with  the  phosphate,  in  diseases  of 
the  bones;  it  being  only  in  osteophytes  and  other  new  formations 
of  bone  that  we  find  the  carbonate  exceeding  the  normal  standard. 

A  small  quantity  of  oil,  varying  from  ^  to  2  per 
oiiia  ones.    ^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  .^^  }ionQ,Q  from  which  the  marrow  has 
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been  cleaned  and  macerated  away  as  completely  as  possible.  It 
is  supposed  therefore  to  form  a  natural  constituent  of  tlie  osseous 
matrix,  just  as  it  forms  a  constant  if  not  an  essential  ingredient  m 
the  ultimtite  tissue  of  muscle,  nerve,  gland,  and  other  elementary 
structures.  It  is  rather  more  abimdant  in  fat  animals  than^  in  lean 
ones,  and  the  bones  of  hybernating  animals  contain  more  oil  before 
than  after  their  winter  sleep.  It  is  increased  in  most  diseased 
bones,  especially  in  Kachitis  and  Osteomalacia,  though  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  oil  forms  a  less  important  feature  in  those 
diseases  than  does  the  deficiency  of  the  earthy  matter. 

The  constituents  of  bone  are  blended  in  such  pro- 
eiasSof    portions  as  to  produce  a  structure  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  required.  It  is  exceedingly  strong,  capable 
of  bearing  great  weight  and  resisting  great  force  of  muscular  con- 
traction.   It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  possess  twice  the 
resisting  property  of  solid  oak.    It  is  also  elastic,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  resiliency  of  the  fibula  when  its  shaft  is  pressed  against 
the  tibia,  and  by  Mr  Ward's  experiment  of  placing  the  clavicle 
at  right  angles  against  a  hard  body  and  striking  the  free  end 
a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer,  when  the  bone  will  rebound  a  dis- 
tance of  two  feet.     This  elasticity  is  a  very  important  quality, 
breaking  the  shocks  from  falls  and  blows  and  contributing  very 
materially  to  preserve  from  injury  the  delicate  nervous  and  other 
structm-es  that  are  connected  with  the  skeleton. 

We  learn,  from  the  experiments  of  Kees  and  Bibra, 

proportionate  .  „  i 

to  force  of  quoted  above,  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is, 
muscles.  ^^^^^^  greatest  where  the  bones  are  subject  to 

the  g-reatest  mechanical  stress,  as  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities.  The  bones  are  at  those  parts  also  very  dense. 
The  density  and  strength  of  the  bones  varies  a  good  deal  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  being,  as  we  might  expect,  generally  proportioned 
with  nicety  to  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  strength  of  the 
muscles.  In  early  life  they  are,  relatively  as  well  as  actually, 
small,  light  and  flexible,  well  suited  to  the  nimble,  almost  incessant 
movements  of  the  child,  and  well  suited  for  escaping  the  numerous 
accidents  to  which  they  are  then  exposed.  In  the  adult,  when 
muscular  force  is  the  greatest,  they  attain  their  greatest  size, 
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diensity,  and  strength,  being  hardest  in  those  who  are  strongest  and 
most  active.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  the  age  of  21  the 
weight  of  the  skeleton  is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  in  the  ratio  of 
10.5  to  100  in  man,  and  that  of  8.5  to  100  in  woman  (the  average 
weight  of  the  body  being  about  125  or  130  lbs.)  \  In  old  age,  when 
the  muscular  and  other  powers  are  failing,  and  when  the  movements 
are  consequently  slow  and  cautious,  the  bones  become  lighter  and 
more  porous  and,  consequently,  more  fragile.  These  changes  in 
the  characters  of  the  bones,  whereby  they  are  adapted  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  muscular  system  at  different  periods  of  life 
^ind  under  different  circumstances,  are  brought  about,  not  so  much 
by  an  alteration  in  the  cliemical  composition  of  the  bone  substance, 
as  by  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  bone  substance  employed; 
in  other  words,  by  alterations  in  the  size  and  density,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  weight  of  the  bones. 

Spontaneous  So  wcll  is  the  balance  preserved  between  the  resist- 
fracture  rare,  -^^  power  of  the  boues  and  the  contractile  force  of  the 
muscles,  that  a  fractm-e  is  very  rarely  occasioned  by  the  mere 
effort  of  muscular  contraction.  Such  an  accident  may,  however, 
occur  under  unusual  exertion.  Thus  the  arm  has  been  broken 
in  throwing  a  ball,  or  lifting  a  weight;  and  the  patella  is  some- 
times snapped  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  quadriceps  muscle. 
My  colleague,  Mr  Hammond,  was  called  to  a  strong  man  whose 
thigh-bone  had  been  broken  across  the  middle  by  the  severe  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  ushered  in  a 
fit  of  cholera.  I  attended  an  old  man  who  fractured  his  humerus 
when  pulling  himself  upstairs  by  the  aid  of  the  hand-rail.  In- 
stances are  also  related  in  which  a  hereditary  fragility  of  the 
bones  has  been  observed,  leading  to  fractures  from  contractions  of 
-the  muscles  and  other  slight  causes.  In  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  of  spontaneous  fracture,  however,  some  disease — com- 
monly rickets^  mollities  or  cancer — has  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  lesion.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  many  of 
the  instances  of  spontaneous  fracture  resulting  from  some  change 


^  Lehmann'a  Physiological  Chemislry,  in.  35. 
^  Vircliow's  Archiv,  v.  463. 
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in  tlie  bone,  whatever  be  tlie  cause  of  that  change,  whether  it  be 
old  age  or  mollities,  or  even  cancer,  reunion  has  taken  place  in 
the  ordinary  period,  or  has  occupied  a  shorter  time  than  usual. 

The  laminated  arrangement  of  the  sti-ucture  of  bone 
The  Laminae.       ^^.^^^^  perccivcd  in  the  sections  of  the  dry  shafts  of  the 
long  bones.   It  is  still  better  seen  when  the  earthy  matter  has  been 
removed  by  steeping  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  a  suc- 
cession of  thin  layers  of  the  remaining  animal  substance  may  be 
peeled  off.  The  delicate  layers  into  which  the  animal  basis  of  bone 
is  thus  capable  of  being  separated,  are  described  by  Dr  Sharpey  ^  to 
consist  of  transparent  fibres  decussating  each  other  in  the  form  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  network.  By  reversing  the  experiment  and  driving 
off  the  animal  matter  through  the  medium  of  heat  the  calcined 
lamintB  may  be  sometimes  seen  separated  from  one  another.  They 
are  also  not  unfrequently  exhibited  in  the  clearest  manner  in  in- 
flamed states  of  the  bone,  when  the  osseous  tissue  has  been  softened 
by  the  morbid  process  and  the  laminae  have  been  pressed  asunder  by 
the  effusion  of  new  products  between  them^.   The  laminoe  are  most 
marked  near  the  exterior  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  where  they 
■are  disposed  circularly,  that  is  to  say,  concentrically  with  regard  to 
the  medullary  canals.    In  this  latter  situation  they  are  said  by 
Messrs  Tomes  and  De  Morgan  to  be  less  numerous  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  to  be  most  marked  in  bones  of  full  growth,  and  to 
afford  a  means  of  determining  the  age  at  which  a  bone  has  arrived. 
In  the  interiors  of  bones  the  laminee  surround  the  haversian  canals 
and  the  cells  of  the  cancellated  portions.   The  lamince  visible  with 
the  naked  eye  and  separable  with  the-  forceps  are  composed  of  more 
delicate  lamellae  similarly  arranged,  and  depending,  not  as  was  for- 
merly supposed  upon  any  particular  arrangement  of  the  bone  corpus- 
cles, but,  according  to  the  observations  of  Tomes  and  De  Morgan, 
upon  a  linear  disposition  of  the  granules  or  granular  cells  imbedded 
in  the  more  clear,  homogeneous,  or  slightly  granular  matrix,  each 
lamella  presenting  a  more  transparent  and  a  more  opaque  portion. 


^  Quain's  Anatomy,  1856,  i.  p.  cxx. 

2  This  is  well  represented  in  Lobstoin's  Traiti  d'Anaiomie  pathologique  PI  in 
f5g.  6. 
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This  lamellated  arrangement  of  osseous  tissue  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  seen  in  the  sections  of  many  urinary  calculi,  and  may 
be  compared  also  with  that  found  in  the  trunks  of  exogenous  trees, 
in  most  shells,  in  phleboliths,  in  certain  coagula,  and  in  many  other 
structures.  Indeed  the  tendency  to  a  disposition  in  lamina  is  a 
very  remarkable  feature  in  organized  solids.  Such  disposition  must 
depend  upon  partial  intermissions  in  the  deposition  of  the  particles 
which  compose  those  solids,  or  upon  variations  in  the  manner  of 
their  deposition,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  greater  or  less 
periodicity  in  the  activity  of  its  processes  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  nutrition;  so  common  that  it  probably  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
a  law  of  nutrition.  The  periods  of  alternation,  so  to  speak,  may 
vary  greatly  in  different  bodies  and  in  different  textm-es;  but  gene- 
ral analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  like  those  of  the 
solar  system-regu.lar-and  that  they  take  place  in  the  softer  struc- 
tures, in  which  their  impressions  cannot  be  traced,  no  less  than  in 
the  bones.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  periodicity  is  a  well- 
established  fact  in  many  diseases,  as  well  as  in  many  natural  pro- 
cesses; a  fact  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given  unless  it  results 
from  some  such  law  of  nutrition  as  that  just  alluded  to  as  a  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  lamination  of  bone. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  BONES 
Shape  con-  ig  in  each  particular  case  moulded  in  adaptation  to  the 
Sefyie.  position  the  bouc  occupics  and  the  purposes  it  has  to 
serve.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  general  principles  observed 
in  the  construction  of  the  skeleton.  Thus  each  bone  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  conformed  to  the  corresponding  bone  in  other 
animals,  or  rather  to  the  archetypal  plan  upon  which  that  bone  is 
constructed  in  the  whole  animal  series.  For  instance,  a  general 
resemblance  is  easily  traceable  in  the  humerus  of  the  reptile,  to 
that  of  the  bird,  and  of  man;  and  there  is  a  similar  resemblance 
between  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  two  extremities  m  the 
several  classes  of  animals. 

.e„.e.      Sccoudly,  the  cxtcrior  of  a  bone  is  always  dense  m 
interiors  spongy.  ^i^h  thc  interior;  the  latter  benig  either 

cancellous  or  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity.    By  this  arrangement 
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the  bones  are  rendered  mnch  lighter  than  they  would  otherwise 
he  with  little  loss  of  strength.  This  principle  is  carried  to  great 
pea-fection  in  birds,  the  interior  of  the  bones  being  in  them  (in 
many  of  them  at  least)  filled  with  air.  In  the  delicacy,  the  abun- 
dance, and  exquisite  arrangement  of  its  cancellated  structure,  how- 
ever, the  human  skeleton  exceeds  that  of  any  other  animal. 
Shafts  and  ex-  Thirdly,  the  middle  parts  or  "shafts"  of  the  long 
tremities.       ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  -^^  circumfercnce  and  dense  in  structm-e, 

so  as  to  make  room  for  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  which 
occupy  the  interspaces  between  the  joints.  The  extremities  of  the 
same  bones  are  expanded  by  a  cancellated  disposition  of  the  osseous 
laminEe  in  their  interior,  so  as  to  render  the  joints  more  secure,  and 
to  afford  better  leverage  to  the  muscles  and  more  room  for  their 
attachment.  The  wide  suiface  of  contact  thus  provided  also  serves 
to  distribute  the  forces  communicated  from  one  bone  to  another 
over  a  large  space,  and  prevents  their  operating  injuriously  upon 
any  one  point. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  cancelli  are 
arranged  near  the  extremities  of  the  bones  so  that  the  direction  of 
their  plates  is  chiefly  perpendicular  to  the  articular  surface,  and 
therefore  in  the  line  of  the  pressure  the  bone  has  to  bear ;  thus 
affording  the  most  effective  support.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
representations  of  sections  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  In  some  parts 
they  form  a  dense  network  beneath  the  articular  sm-face  which 
serves  the  same  purpose.  (See  the  astragalus  in  plate  of  section 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot.) 

Although  there  is  great  difference  in  size  between  the  shafts  and 
the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
the  actual  amount  of  osseous  matter  contained  in  them  as  might  be 
supposed;  for  portions  of  equal  length  cut  from  both  parts  weigh 
nearly  the  same.  In  the  shafts,  the  density  of  the  osseous  structure, 
through  the  mutual  support  afforded  by  the  close  contact  of  its 
particles,  nearly  makes  amends  for  the  smaller  area  upon  which  the 
weight  is  borne  by  them,  and  for  the  greater  disadvantages  of 
leverage  against  which  they  have  to  contend — it  being  always  easier 
to  break  a  cylinder  at  the  middle  than  near  either  end — as  well  as 
for  their  more  or  less  curved  form.    I  say,  nearly  makes  amends, 
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for  it  does  not  do  so  completely.  Hence  the  shafts  are  in  the  adult 
weaker  and  more  liable  to  fracture  than  the  extremities.  Some 
assistance  is  furnished  to  them  by  ridges  and  processes  thrown  out 
at  the  parts  where  they  are  most  needed,  as  along  the  concavities 
of  the  curves.  These  projections  result  in  great  measure  from  an 
actual  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  shafts;  the  medullary  cavities 
not  deviating  to  an  equal  extent  from  their  cylindrical  form  (see 
plate  of  sections  of  thigh-bones).  The  latter,  therefore,  do  not 
correspond  closely,  though  they  do  in  a  general  manner,  with  the 
shape  of  the  exterior  of  the  shafts. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  parts  at  which 
the  shafts  are  narrowest  are  not  exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  bone; 
but  either  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  middle.  They  are  the 
hardest  parts,  often  the  most  curved  parts,  and  the  parts  at  which 
the  ridges  just  mentioned  stand  out  most  prominently.  One  might 
suppose  they  would  indicate  the  point  at  which  ossification  of  the 
shaft  had  commenced;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery; 
and  the  latter  marks  the  spot  at  which  the  osseous  nucleus  was 
first  formed. 

The  bones  are  in  very  few,  or  in  no  instances,  found 

Curves  and  i        •  i  •  i 

Twists,         to  be  sti-aight.    The  variety  of  curves  and  twists  which 
they  present  gives  a  slight  obliquity  to  all  the  movements,  which 
has  a  great  influence  in  imparting  ease  and  grace  to  the  carriage. 
Take  any  of  the  bones ;  it  will  be  found  that  its  articular  sm-faces 
do  not  lie  in  parallel  planes,  and  the  planes  in  which  it  moves 
upon  the  contiguous  bones  do  not  coincide  with  one  another  or 
with  its  own  axis.    Hence  none  of  the  movements  of  the  limbs 
are  in  truly  perpendicular  planes;  and  they  are,  consequently,  less 
stiff  and  awkward  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Moreover, 
these  curves  and  twists,  by  imparting  greater  elasticity  to  the 
bones,  have  much  influence  in  preventing  the  communication  of 
jars  from  one  part  to  another,  thus  lessening  the  liability  to 
fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  injuries  of  the  skeleton  as  well 
as  that  to  concussion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.    By  the 
direction  which  they  take  they  afford  additional  space  and  leverage 
to  the  muscles  where  those  are  most  required;  the  concavity  of  the 
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cm-ve  being  generally  on  the  side  on  which  the  most  powerful 
muscles  are  situated,  e.g.  on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  arm  and  forearm.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  flexures  are  more  marked  in  short  persons  than  in  the  tall; 
and  the  greater  proportionate  muscular  strength  of  the  former, 
constituting  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
stature,  is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  greater  curvature  of  their 
bones. 

^    ,  Besides  the  ridges  above  mentioned,  which  are  in- 

Eougbnesses  o 

and  Processes,  tended  to  strengthen  the  shafts,  there  are  many  rough- 
nesses and  projecting  processes  which  have  relation  to  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  ligaments,  and  other  ministers  of  locomotion. 
They  are  found,  not  along  the  length  of  the  bones  where  the  mus- 
cular fibres  chiefly  arise,  so  much  as  near  the  ends  of  the  bones 
where  the  tendinous  prolongations  of  the  muscles  and  the  liga- 
ments are  implanted.   They  serve  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  surface  and  connexion  between  the  tendons  and  the 
bones,  thereby  strengthening  that  connexion  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  rarely  or  never  gives  way.    Either  the  tendon  itself  may 
be  snapped,  or  the  process  of  bone  into  which  it  is  implanted 
may  be  torn  ofl" ;  but  the  bond  of  u.nion  between  the  two  is  very 
rarely  severed,  provided  the  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  tendon  or  ligament  is  intended  to  resist.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  latter  proviso  because,  when  a  fibrous  structm-e  is 
pulled  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  calculated 
to  resist  traction,  it  may  sometimes  be  torn  away  from  the  bone 
without  much  difliculty.    Such  great  strength  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  each  tendinous  fibre  is  the  cord  by  which  many  mus- 
cular fibres  are  attached  to  the  bone,  and  it  has,  therefore,  to  bear 
a  considerable  pull  dm-ing  the  contractions  of  the  muscle.  It  results 
from  this,  that  a  rough  spot  on  a  bone  indicates  it  to  be  a  point  of 
attachment  not  of  muscular  but  of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  fibres. 
For  instance,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  are 
attached,  not  to  the  rough  ridges  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
scapula,  but  to  the  smooth  interspaces  which  the  bone  presents;  the 
ridges  being  reserved  for  the  tendinous  intersecting  bands  of  the 
muscle  and  for  the  processes  of  the  subscapular  fascia. 
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The  projecting  processes  serve  tlie  further  purpose 

give  increased  ■,       ^  pi  i  ,  j 

leverage  to      of  increasing  the  leverage  oi  the  muscles  connected 
muscles,        ^.^^^  them.    They  do  this,  of  course,  by  distancing  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  muscle  from  the  centre  of  motion  in 
the  joint;  but  in  proportion  as  power  is  gained  in  this  way  so 
must  velocity  of  movement  be  sacrificed.     Hence  we  find  that 
where  quick  motion  is  of  much  importance  these  processes  are 
suppressed;  and  it  is  only  where  gi'eat  -strength  is  required  that 
they  are  thrown  into  much  relief.     Compare  for  instance  the 
skeleton  of  the  stag  with  that  of  the  rhinoceros.    In  the  latter 
the  various  processes  for  attachment  of  muscles  are  of  huge  size ; 
in  tlie  former  they  are  small.     Compare  also  the  insignificant 
tubercles  at  the  upper  extremity  of  man's  humerus  with  the  enor- 
mous corresponding  processes  of  pachydermatous  and  many  gra- 
minivorous animals.     It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  these  pro- 
cesses and  roughnesses  for  the  attachment  of  tendons  being,  for 
tbe  most  part,  situated  near  to  the  joints  upon  which  the  muscles 
act,  must  be  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  power;  but  it  is  in 
the  same  degree  favourable  to  that  rapidity  of  movement  which  is, 
in  the  human  frame  at  any  rate,  of  far  more  importance.    It  is  so 
because  the  space  through  which  the  muscles  draw  their  respective 
points  of  insertion  is  many  times  multiplied  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bone.     For  instance,  the  space  through  which  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  is  drawn  by  a  given  amount  of  contraction  of  the  biceps 
flexor  of  the  forearm,  is  many  times  multiplied  in  the  hand;  it  is 
multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  segment  of  the  circle  which  the 
hand  describes  around  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  greater  than 
that  described  by  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  and  the  loss  of  power 
is  necessarily  in  a  similar  ratio.    It  is  in  consequence  of  this  attach- 
ment of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  near  to  the  centre  of 
motion  of  the  elbow,  that  we  acquire  that  rapidity  of  movement  of 
the  forearm  which  is  essential  to  the  striking  a  blow,  the  driving  a 
nail,  and  the  performance  of  a  multitude  of  useful  offices. 

From  the  relations  already  shewn  to  exist  between 
rtSr^ngth  the  bones  and  the  muscles,  it  will  be  readily  supposed 
of  the  muscles.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  proccsscs  and  roughnesses  are  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  skeletons  of  those  persons  whose  muscles  are  tlie 
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most  powerful.    We  need  not  on  that  accoimt  necessarily  infer 
that  they  owe  their  existence  and  their  size  directly  to  the  trac- 
tion exerted  upon  them  by  the  tendons ;  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  do  so  in  some  measure.    In  this  and  many  other 
points  in  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  the  direct  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  is  not  very  obvious,  often  we  cannot  specify  the 
proximate  cause  at  all.    That  the  origin  of  these  prominences 
is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  pull  of  the  muscles  upon  them,  but 
is  due,  in  part  at  least,  like  the  curves  in  the  shafts,  &c.,  to  the 
same  developmental  forces  which  call  the  bone  into  existence, 
is  proved  by  their  being  modelled  in  the  foetal  cartilage  and  by 
their  not  unfrequently  possessing  an  independent  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, as  in  the  case  of  the  trochanters  of  the  femur  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius.    In  some  parts  also,  where  there  is  neither 
a  separate  osseous  nucleus  nor  a  jutting  out  of  the  foetal  cartilage, 
there  is,  in  the  position  of  the  future  projection,  a  bed  of  fibrous 
tissue  upon  the  surface  of  the  shaft.    This  is  well  marked  along 
the  line  of  attachment  of  the  glut£eus  maximus  to  the  femur and 
it  is  by  the  progressive  ossification  of  this  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage  in  other  parts,  that  the 
projection  of  the  bone  is  efi'ected.    The  tendency  to  a  continuance 
of  the  ossifying  processes  at  these  parts  goes  on  with  advancing 
years  so  sti-ongly,  that  in  many  instances  it  involves  the  tendons  and 
fasciai  where  they  are  implanted  into  the  bones,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  somewhat  anomalous  fact,  that  the  projections,  ridges  and  other 
asperities,  are  often  more  pronounced  in  the  skeletons  of  the  aged 
than  in  those  of  young  persons. 

The  same  developmental  powers  which  originate  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  ridges  and  processes,  must  be  regarded  as  being,  in 
some  measure,  the  cause  of  ijie  various  grooves  in  which  the  tendons 
play,  and  still  more  of  the  pits  into  which  they  are  here  and  there 
implanted.  The  latter,  of  which  one  is  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
gi-eat  trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  another  on  the  forepart  of  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  serve,  like  the  processes,  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous 


^  See  this  projection  in  representation  of  section  of  Femur  at  Birth,  PI.  i.  fig.  3.  p.  35. 
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and  ligamentous  fibres.  They  are  made  use  of  where  projec- 
tions would  be  inconvenient,  or  where  the  leverage  afforded  by 
them  would  be  useless.  In  the  instances  mentioned,  the  fibres  of 
the  short  rotators  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  pterygoideus  externus  in 
the  other,  run  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  trochanter  and 
the  condyle  into  which  they  are  implanted,  and  would  consequently 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  jutting  out  of  the  bones  at  the  points 
of  their  attachment. 

We  hear  sometimes  the  expression  ."duality"  ap- 
notTppUcabiJ'  plied  to  the  nervous  system ;  and  theories  with  regard 
to  the  skeleton.  duality  of  the  mind  have  been  based  upon 

that  construction  of  the  brain  in  two  halves,  which  has  suggested 
the  phrase.     With  as  much  propriety  might  we  speak  of  the 
duality  of  the  skeleton,  or  of  any  body  whose  parts  are  disposed 
symmetrically  about  a  centre.    The  skeleton  originally  consists 
of  a  linear  axis  corresponding  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra, 
and  lying  in  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo.    From  this  processes 
jut  out  in  pairs,  forwards,  backwards  and  on  either  side.  Certain 
lateral  processes  projected  from  the  trunk,  extend  a  considerable 
distance  and  form  the  limbs.    The  several  processes  are  almost 
exactly  symmetrical  in  their  shape  and  growth,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  symmetrical  also  in  the  liability  of  their  com- 
ponent parts  to  disease.    Hence  we  so  often  find  the  same  parts  of 
corresponding  bones  affected  with  syphilis,  rickets,  ulceration, 
This  mode  of  symmetrical  development  about  a  linear  axis  obtains 
also  in  the  nervous,  the  vascular,  and  the  mucous  systems  of 
the  embryo,  although  as  development  goes  on  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  great  circulatory  and  digestive  organs 
is  departed  from. 

So  generally  are  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  disposed  in  pairs,  as 
to  suggest  the  probability  that  those  which  occupy  the  median  line, 
such  as  the  bodies  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  vomer,, 
occipital  bone  and  sternum,  are  composed  also  of  lateral  portions 


^  Attention  was  first  especially  directed  to  the  relation  between  symmetry  and 
disease  by  Dr  Budd  and  Mr  Paget  in  the  2Sth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transaclions. 
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united  together.  Several  circumstcances  tend  to  confirm  that  view  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  bones  mentioned  it  canhe  proved  to  he  so  hy 
ohsei-ving  the  manner  of  their  development.  In  the  case  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse,  however,  this  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out. 
Whether  they  are  so  or  not— that  is,  whether  the  axial  centre  of 
the  vertebrate  system  is  resolvable  into  two  halves  or  not— matters 
little,  inasmuch  as  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  symmetri- 
caTly  about  an  axis,  whether  that  axis  is  real  or  an  imaginary  line, 
cannot  constitute  duality  in  the  body  itself.  The  term  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  component  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and 
to  the  several  bones,  but  not  to  either  the  nervous  system  or  the 
skeleton  as  a  whole. 

Number  of  There  are  about  220  bones  in  the  skeleton.  That 

separate  bones,  gg^^^  220  Separate  boucs  in  the  adult  skeleton, 

namely,  in  the  skull,  24 ;  in  the  upper  extremities  (34  in  each, 
including  the  clavicle  and  scapula)  68;  in  the  lower  extremities 
(32  in  each)  64;  in  the  ti-unk,  56.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  teeth 
and  the  ossicula  auditus.  The  number  varies  at  different  periods 
of  life.  In  the  child  and  young  person  they  are  more  numerous, 
owing  to  the  segments  in  which  most  of  the  bones  are  formed 
not  having  grown  together.  Many  of  these  segments  are  the 
representatives  of  separate  bones  in  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
After  the  adult  period  the  number  is  further  diminished  by  the 
union  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  for  instance,  of  the 
sphenoid  and  occipital,  and  it  may  be  also  of  the  frontal,  parietal 
and  occipital,  causing  an  obliteration  of  the  sutures. 


THE  PERIOSTEUM. 

A  barrier  The  boucs  are  all  sun-ounded  by  a  tough  fibrous 

against  the      membrane,  the  periosteum,  which  corresponds  with  the 

extension  of  '         ■•■  _ 

disease.  fibrous  capsulcs  of  Other  organs.  Besides  other  offices 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  the  periosteum  serves  the  very  im- 
portant purpose  of  isolating  the  bone  from  surrounding  tissues,  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  from  them  to  it.  Any  one-  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  disease — of  inflammatory  disease  par- 
ticularly—  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  very  frequently  it 
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is  confined  to  a  certain  stratum  of  tissue,  spreading  along  that 
tissue  for  a  considerable  distance  without  encroaching,  it  may  be 
at  all,  upon  the  adjacent  strata  above  and  below  it.    Thus  an 
inflammation  often  travels  over  the  skin  covering  a  whole  limb, 
or  it  may  remain  for  some  time  fixed  at  any  one  part  of  the  skin, 
without  ever  affecting  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.    So  again 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  suppuration  and  other  results  of 
inflammation  to  take  place  over  a  large  tract  of  the  last-name^ 
structure,  without  spreading  to  the  skin  on  the  one  side  or  the  sub- 
jacent fascia  and  muscles  on  the  other.    How  often  does  pleurisy 
run  its  course  without  involving  the  pulmonary  tissue;  and  con- 
junctivitis may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months  without  any  detriment 
to  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eye.    In  this  way  the  several  strata  of 
tissue  intervening  between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs  form  a 
vast  protection  to  the  latter,  constituting  so  many  barriers  against 
the  invasion  of  disease  from  the  exterior.    Were  it  not  for  this  ar- 
rangement how  fraught  with  danger  would  each  skin-wound  prove; 
as  there  would  be  nothing  to  arrest  the  spread  of  inflammation  from 
it  to  the  vital  organs  within.   That  the  periosteum  affords  this  pro- 
tection to  the  bones  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  shin-bone  is 
most  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  its  comparative  immunity  in  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  leg.    Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  long  continuance  of 
an  ulcer  upon  the  skin  covering  the  bone  leads  to  inflammation  of 
the  periosteum  and  thickening  of  the  bone  immediately  beneath; 
but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence.     The  advantage 
afforded  by  this  isolation  of  bone  through  the  medium  of  the  perios- 
teum is  most  forcibly  presented  to  us  by  the  manner  in  which  those 
bones  fare,  where  the  periosteum  does  not  form  so  complete  and 
distinct  a  sheet  between  the  bone  and  the  surrounding  parts.  Thus 
the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  connected  with 
the  skin  by  means  of  tough  fibrous  threads  which  run  from  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cutis  into  the  bone  itself,  blending,  as  it  were, 
the  skin  and  intervening  tissue,  through  which  they  pass,  with  the 
phalanges;  and  cases  are  every  day  coming  under  our  notice  in 
which  these  bones,  or  the  distal  ends  of  them,  perish  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  extending  to  them  from  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.    The  other  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot  are,  to  some  extent, 
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circumstanced  in  a  similar  manner  and  are  subject,  thougli  m  a 
much  less  degree,  to  a  like  extension  of  the  morbid  process.  This 
is  probably  the  cause  of  our,  now  and  then,  finding  the  bones  and 
joints  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  involved  in  cases  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

The  periosteum  is  vascular,  and  is  the  means  by 
sels  and  ossify-  which  the  external  layers  of  the  shafts  and  the  greater 
ing^iastema.    ^^^^  spougy  portions  of  the  bones  are  supplied 

with  blood.  The  vessels  form  plexuses  in  its  substance,  and  pass 
from  it  through  the  numerous  foramina  that  are  visible  on  the 
exterior  of  the  bone,  carrying  with  them  delicate  sheaths  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  assist  in  binding  the  membrane  to  the  bone.  From 
the  internal  sui-face  of  the  periosteum  also  is  produced  a  layer  of  soft 
blastema,  by  means  of  which  additions  are  made  to  the  exterior  of 
the  gi'owing  bones.  The  process  of  ossification  going  on  in  the 
inner  part  of  this  blastema  contributes  to  the  thickness  of  the  bone; 
while  a  fresh  supply  is  continually  being  added  to  the  exterior  of 
the  blastema  through  the  medium  of  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum. 
Connection  foetal  and  young  bones  the  periosteum  is  thick 

with  shafts  vascular,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 

slight  in  young  '  ' 

bones,  considerable  quantity  of  this  soft  growing  blastema,  is 

very  easily  separable  from  the  bone,  particularly  from  the  shafts  of 
the  bones.  So  that  blows  are  likely  to  cause  an  effusion  of  blood 
beneath  the  periosteum  which  may  induce  suppuration,  leading  to 
further  loosening  of  the  membrane,  and  perhaps  necrosis.  In  the 
operation  of  amputation  also,  unless  care  be  taken  in  sawing  the 
bone  and  in  the  subsequent  sponging  and  other  manipulations,  the 
periosteum  is  very  likely  to  be  detached  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  is  closely  connected 
with  the  epiphysial  cartilages,  and,  passing  from  them  upon  the 
shafts,  constitutes  an  important  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  If 
the  periosteum  be  dissected  off,  the  epiphysis  is  easily  separated 
with  it^;  the  direct  medium  of  union  between  it  and  the  shaft. 


^  The  manner  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  connected  with  the  periosteum  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  detached  together  from  tlie  shaft,  led  Du  Hamel  to 
regard  tlie  epiphyses,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  and  articular  cartilage,  as  formed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum. — Mimoires  de  I'Acadimie  Royale,  1743,  P-  143- 
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which  is  soft  and  hlastematous,  easily  giving  way.  This  is  so 
even  after  ossification  has  taken  place  in  the  epiphysis.  Hence 
we  not  nnfrequently  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  epipliysis 
has  been  accidentally  detached  from  the  shaft,  but  remains  bound 
to  it  by  the  periosteum;  the  continuity  of  the  latter  preventing 
displacement,  and  masking  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  like 
manner,  fractures  of  the  shafts  in  young  persons,  particularly  in 
the  instance  of  the  clavicle,  are  often  unattended  with  laceration 
of  the  periosteum ;  and  are,  consequently,  liable  to  escape  detection. 
There  may  be  no  crepitus  discoverable,  the  only  definite  indication 
of  fracture  being  furnished  by  the  facility  with  which  the  bone  can 
be  bent  at  the  injured  part. 

closer  in  the  ycars  roU  on  the  periosteum  becomes  less  thick 

adult  and  aged.  vascular,  and  its  connection  with  the  bone  becomes 
closer,  the  quantity  of  soft  intervening  blastema  being  less.  At  the- 
same  time  the  periosteum  ceases  to  be  the  chief  bond  of  connection 
between  the  epiphyses  and  the  shafts;  for  the  direct  uniting  medium 
between  the  two  becomes  firmer,  and,  gradually  ossifying,  holds 
them  so  strongly  together,  that  after  early  childhood  the  line  of 
union  is  capable  of  offering  as  much  resistance  as  any  part  of  the 
bone.  In  old  persons  the  periosteum  is  very  thin  and  its  vessels 
are  scanty.  The  blastema  has  disappeared,  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion seems  to  encroach  upon  the  inner  layers  of  the  periosteum 
itself,  and  the  membrane  is  with  difficulty  separable  from  the  bone. 
It  follows,  that  in  adults  and  old  persons  separation  of  the  perios- 
teum is  less  likely  to  follow  from  blows;  and  when  fracture  occurs, 
the  periosteum  is  almost  invariably  torn  through, — in  the  adult,  it 
may  be,  at  some  part  only,  in  the  aged  it  is  generally  rent  in  its 
whole  circumference. 

Where  closely  To  the  spongy  boucs  and  to  the  long  bones,  near 
attachccL  ^j^gj^j,  articular  ends,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
distm-bed  by  the  movements  of  the  joints,  the  periosteum  is  closely 
connected  with  the  surface  of  the  bone;  also,  wherever  it  covers 
a  prominent  and  exposed  portion  of  bone,  as  the  patella,  olecranon, 
great  trochanter,  &c.,  also  where  tendinous  fibres  are  implanted  into 
the  bone.  In  the  latter  case  the  periosteum  is  commonly  absent, 
the  tendons  being  implanted  directly  into  the  bone  itself.  In 
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all  these  situations,  indeed  at  whatever  parts  the  union  l^etween 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum  is  close,  the  latter  is  torn  through 
when  the  former  is  broken.  It  is  simply  torn  through  without  being 
detached  from  the  sm-faces  contiguous  to  the  fracture;  and  there  is, 
accordingly,  little  external  callus  formed  in  the  reunion  of  the 
fr-acture.  Along  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  and  on  the  concave  sides 
of  flat  bones,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  exposure  to  injm-y  from 
similar  causes  is  comparatively  sHght,  and  where  muscular  fibres  for 
the  most  part  arise,  the  periosteum  is  less  closely  miited  to  the 
bones,  is  consequently  more  easily  detached  from  them  when  frac- 
ture occm-s,  and  there  is  usuaUy  a  greater  quantity  of  external 
callus  produced. 

By  "  external"  callus  I  mean  that  which  is  often  called  "  tem- 
porary" or  "provisional"  callus.  It  surrounds  the  fracture  and 
runs  up  alongside  the  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  where  the  latter 
has  been  detached  from  the  bone.  The  amount  of  it  is,  therefore, 
generally  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  separation  of  the  periosteum. 
It  is  a  happy  provision  that  the  periosteum  is  most  easily  detached, 
and  the  external  callus  is  most  abundantly  formed,  about  the  shafts 
of  bones;  because  the  dense,  bloodless  quality  of  the  bone  there  is 
iU-adapted  to  supply  the  medium  of  reparation,  and  because  the 
consolidation  of  the  fracture  is  there  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
movement.  Near  the  extremities,  where  the  periostemn  is  less  easily 
separated,  external  callus  is  less  required,  for  the  bone  itself  is  more 
vascular  and  therefore  better  able  to  supply  the  reparative  medium, 
the  surfaces  of  contact  are  greater  and  the  liability  to  displacement 
is  less. 

This  leads  me  to  the  remark  that  the  periosteal  ves- 

Periosteal  i  •  i 

vessels  supply  sels  afford  not  only  the  means  by  which  the  bones  grow 
uorandrepa-  at  their  circumfercnce,  but  the  chief  means  also  by 
which  their  nutrition  is  maintained  and  by  which  they 
are  repaired  or  reproduced  when  injured  or  destroyed.  Hence, 
whenever  we  find  that  the  periosteum  has  been  detached  by  sup- 
purative disease,  or  in  the  case  of  a  wound,  we  apprehend  that  the 
exposed  portion  of  bone  will  perish,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
skull,  which  derives  its  chief  supply  from  the  dura  mater.  Never- 
theless this  is  not  quite  so  necessary  a  sequence  as  it  is  commonly 
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supposed  to  be.  Thus  the  end  of  the  bone  in  a  stump,  tliough  it 
may  be  bared  of  periosteum  for  some  distance,  does  not  always 
necrose.  In  excising  the  bones  of  an  elbow-joint  crushed  between 
the  buffers  of  railway  carriages,  I  left  the  humerus  bare  for  nearly 
an  inch  above  the  sawn  end;  but  the  wound  healed  up  without  any 
farther  loss  of  bone.  In  a  little  boy  the  periosteum  was  detached 
from  -the  fibula  to  a  considerable  extent  by  suppuration:  yet  no 
necrosis  took  place.  A  gentleman  received  a  severe  contused  wound 
on  the  shin;  subsequent  events  proved  the  tibia  to  be  exposed  and 
necrosis  was  confidently  predicted;  but  he  escaped  mthout  it. 

That  the  periosteum  has  much  to  do  with  the  reproduction  of 
bone  is  proved  by  experiments,  which  show  that  if  a  portion  of 
bone  be  removed  its  place  is  supplied  with  much  more  certainty  and 
expedition,  provided  its  periosteum  has  been  left,  than  when  it  has 
been  taken  away.  The  results  of  these  experiments  suggested  to 
Mr  Jordan^  the  plan  of  dissecting  up  and  reflecting  the  periosteum 
firom  the  ends  of  an  ununited  fracture,  previously  to  refi-eshing  the 
surfaces  of  the  bone  with  the  saw.  I  tried  this  in  a  case  of  fracture 
of  the  femur  where  bony  union  had  not  taken  place  18  months 
after  the  accident,  and  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  succeed  in 
doing  it  effectually,  because  the  periosteum  was  so  closely  united  to 
the  bone  at  and  near  the  fr-acture.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged 
man,  died  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  nasal  and  tympanic  cavities,  where  a  mucous  membrane 
rests  upon  the  periosteum,  the  two  are  so  closely  united  together  as 
to  form  one  membrane.  A  similar  cohesion  also  exists  between 
the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  and  the  periosteum  of  the  interior  of 
the  skull. 

It  has  been  afready  mentioned  that  the  periosteum  is  commonly 
interrupted  at  the  parts  where  tendons  and  ligaments  are  implanted 
into  the  bones;  the  tendinous  fibres  being  attached  directly  to  the 
elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Some  of 
these  tendons  are  found  by  Kolliker  to  contain,  close  to  the  bones, 
delicate  isolated  cartilage  cells  between  their  fibres,  which,  probably, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  ossification  occasionally  spreads  fr'om  the 


^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1854. 
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Ibone  and  involves  a  consideraHe  portion  of  the  tendon.  In  some 
instances  the  periosteum  is  not  interrupted,  hut  its  fihres  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  tendon.  The  same  author  describes  the 
periosteiun  to  consist  in  most  places  of  two  layers;  an  outer  layer, 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue  with  fat-cells,  in  which  the  vessels  and 
nerves  take  their  com-se,  and  an  inner  one,  consisting  of  elastic 
tissue  arranged  in  one  or  more  sheets.  The  vessels  and  nerves  run 
through  this  latter  in  their  com-se  to  the  bone.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  DuHamel  and  Havers  that  the  periosteum  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  laminse  separable  by  maceration;  and  the  former  observer  held 
the  view,  which  modern  anatomy'  has  shown  to  be  partly  true, 
that  the  bones  increase  in  thickness  by  the  addition  and  ossifica- 
tion of  successive  laminse  of  periosteum  on  their  exterior^ 


THE  VESSELS  OF  BONE. 

Periosteal  Consistently  with  what  has  been  just  stated  respect- 

arteries^  the  importance  of  the  periosteum  to  the  foimation, 

maintenance  tnd  reproduction  of  bone,  it  is  found  that  the  osseous 
tissue  derives  its  vessels  chiefly  firom  the  periosteum.    The  arteries 
enter  the  bones  at  many  points,  through  the  pores  seen  on  their  sur- 
faces, which  are  comparatively  few  and  of  small  size  in  their  shafts, 
in  some  places  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  their  extremities.    They  are 
accompanied  by  some  connective  tissue,  and,  in  young  bones,  by 
some  blastema.    In  the  denser  portions  of  the  bone  they  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  haversian  canals,  losing  their  muscular  coat,  yet 
scarcely  reduced  to  a  capillary  condition.    Of  the  larger  and  more 
numerous  vessels  which  enter  the  spongy  portions  a  few  pass  into 
haversian  canals  to  supply  the  bone ;  the  greater  nmnber,  however, 
break  up  into  capiUary  plexuses  and  ramify  in  the  mai-row  occupy- 
ing the  cancelli.    We  have  thus  both  haversian  and  medullary 


^  Virchow,  Archiv,  v.  409. 
3  Mimoires  de  I'AcacUmic  Royale,  1743. 
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systems  of  vessels  supplied  from  the  periosteum;  the  latter  pre- 
ponderating, even  in  the  long  bones;  and  the  blood  supplied  by 
both  is  carried  away  by  veins  which  return  to  the  periosteum. 

These  veins  pass  through  the  larger  foramina  seen  on 

and  veins.  ^  o  o 

the  surface  of  the  bone,  not  always  in  company  with  the 
arteries,  but  separately,  the  arteries  traversing  the  smaller  holes. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  is  well  seen  in  the  skull,  where  the 
veins  occupy  considerable  channels  hollowed  out  in  the  substance 
of  the  diploe  and  pass  out  through  distinct  foramina^  It  is  said 
that  so  long  as  they  lie  in  the  bone  the  veins  are  deprived  of  their 
outer  coats;  but  are  still  provided  with  valves.  On  a  bone  which 
has  been  thickened  by  osseous  deposit  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, these  vascular  foramina  and  the  grooves  connected  with  the 
veins,  are  very  apparent,  rendering  the  surface  coarse  and  uneven. 
MeduUary  The  "medullary  artery,"  specially  so  named,  runs 

artenes,  through  an  obliquc  canal  in  the  wall  of  the  shaft  of  each 
of  the  long  bones,  and,  having  reached  the  medullary  canal,  divides 
into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch.  The  blood  contained 
in  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  in  capillary  plexuses  in  the 
medullary  tissue.  In  the  well-injected  bone  of  a  young  child  its 
offsets  may  be  seen  taking  the  direction  of  the  laminas  of  the  spongy 
tissue,  and  occupying  the  interspaces  between  them :  thus  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  they  take  a  nearly  parallel  direction  towards 
the  articular  surface.  A  few  of  its  branches,  however,  reach  the 
innermost  of  the  haversian  canals  and  anastomose  there  with  the 
periosteal  vessels,  so  that  the  periosteum  may  be  injected  from  the 
medullary  artery.  A  vein  accompanies  the  medullary  artery,  and 
returns  the  chief  part  of  the  blood  supplied  by  it. 

The  point  at  which  the  medullary  artery  enters  is 

point  of  en-  -"^  ,  . 

trance  and  not  quitc  coustaut  in  the  same  bone.  Thus  in  the  femm* 
direction,       ,^  ^^^^  ^-^^  upper  or  lowcr  part  of  the  shaft,  or 

at  some  intermediate  point;  or  there  may  be  two  openings,  one 
above  and  the  other  below.  The  direction  which  it  takes,  liow- 
ever,  though  different  in  different  bones,  is  very  constant  in  the 
same  bone;  it  has  a  uniform  relation  to  the  mode  of  ossification  of 


^  See  the  Plates  in  Breschet's  work,  Sur  le  Syslhnc  Vcinciix. 
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the  bone,  and  is  invariably  slanted  towards  that  end  at  winch  he 
epiphysis  is  first  ^mited  to  the  shaft.    Thus  it  slants  towards  the 
nppe/end  of  the  femur  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
(Plate  1.  figs.  2  and  3);  the  reverse  being  the  case  m  the  upper 
extremity,  viz.  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  humems  and  the  upper 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.    When  there  is  only  one  epiphysis 
the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery  is  directed  towards  that  end  where 
the  epiphysis  does  not  exist.    Thus  it  slants  towards  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle  (Plate  I.  fig.  1),  towards  the  distal  end  of  the 
metacai-pal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  and  towards  the  prox- 
imal end  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.    This  fact  was  observed 
by  Berard\  who  attributes  the  earlier  union  of  the  one  epiphysis  to 
the  better  supply  of  blood  fai-nished  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
arteiT  taking  that  direction.  The  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  medul- 
lary artery  marks  the  spot  at  which  the  osseous  nucleus  first 
appeared  in  the  foetal  cartilage,  and  the  direction  of  the  canal  marks 
the  direction  in  which  ossification  first  advanced;  the  prelude  to  the 
conversion  of  cartilage  into  bone  being  usually  the  appearance  of 
a  blood-vessel,  around  which  the  process  begins. 

I  believe,  too,  it  is  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  ulna  and  the  four  smaller  metatarsal  and  metacarpal 
bones,  that  the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery  takes  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  shaft  is  hardest  and  smallest,  and  in  which  the 
meduUary  canal  is  most  marked  and  reaches  nearest  to  the  end  of 
the  bone.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would  be  the  case,  because 
the  marrow  is  there  most  abundant  and  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
the  medullary  artery  for  its  supply  of  blood,  in  consequence  of  the 
density  of  the  wall  of  the  shaft  at  this  part  precluding  the  entrance 
of  many  vessels  from  the  periosteum. 

These  canals  for  the  medullary  arteries   are  not 

to  be  found  in  -^"^  . 

flat  and  short  peculiar  to  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  ihey  exist  also 
tatoei^nT"*"  in  most  of  the  flat  bones;  and  in  the  short  spongy  bones 
there  are  commonly  to  be  discovered  certain  canals  for  vessels  larger 
than  others,  which  run  towards  some  part  in  the  interior  where  the 
cancelli  are  thinnest  and  the  cells  between  them  largest.  These  parts 


1  Archives  OH.  dc  M6decine,  Vol.  vil. 
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con-espond  with  the  medullary  canals  of  the  long  bones;  and  the 
vessels  which  run  to  them  con-espond  with  the  medullary  arteries. 
Thus  a  well-marked  vascular  canal  enters  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
part,  and  rims  forwards  through  the  spongy  substance  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  each  of  the  vertebrae'.  Again,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  astragalus,  in  the  groove  between  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  at  the  corresponding  upper  side  of  the  os  calcis,  are 
the  openings  of  vascular  canals  which  run  into  the  adjacent  cancellous 
textm-e  of  the  respective  bones,  the  texture  there  being  more  spongy 
than  at  any  other  part  (see  Plate  of  section  of  foot-bones).  These 
are  the  points  at  which  ossification  commences  in  the  respective 
bones,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  the  delicate  vessels,  the  pre- 
ludes to  ossification,  entering  the  foetal  cartilage  at  these  spots  and 
ramifying  in  these  parts. 

One  remark  which  springs  out  of  these  observations  is  this,  that 
the  part  of  each  bone  at  which  ossification  begins  in  the  foetus 
is  that  which  becomes  the  medidlary  canal,  or,  what  corresponds  to 
it,  the  most  spongy  portion  in  the  adult.  At  first  it  is  made  into 
solid  bone,  and  subsequently,  as  development  and  growth  go  on,  it 
becomes  cancellous.  Why  was  it  not  made  cancellous  at  once, 
instead  of  being  formed  dense  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
altered?  This  apparent  defect  in  contrivance  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  bone  is  first  formed  at  that  part  of  the  foetal  cartilage  at 
which  strength  is  most  wanted,  viz.  about  the  middle,  and,  being 
of  small  size,  it  is  made  solid.  Afterwards,  as  the  bone  enlarges, 
this  central  part  becomes  included  within  the  layers  produced 
aromid  it;  so  that  if  it  remained  solid  it  would  increase  the  weight 
without  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  bone.  It  is,  therefore, 
removed  altogether,  or  reduced  to  an  extremely  spongy  condition. 
Anastomosing  ^hc  two  systcms  of  vcssels  Springing,  one  fi-om  the 
vessels.  periosteal  and  the  other  fi:om  the  medullary  ti-unks, 
anastomose,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  innermost  haversian 


^  The  analogy  thus  suggested  between  the  body  of  a  vertebra  and  the  long  bones 
IS  further  carried  out  by  the  former  being  at  its  middle  narrower  and  denser  on  the 
exterior  than  it  is  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  as  well  as  by  the  epiphyses  next  to  the 
intervertebral  substance  which  ossify  late,  and  are  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
later  still. 
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canals;  and  instances  have  occvu-red  in  which,  the  medullary  aitey 
having  heen  obliterated,  a  supply  of  blood,  sttfficient  for  the  mtenor 
of  the  bone,  has  been  di-a,Yn  through  these  anastomosmg  branches 
from  the  periosteal  vessels. 

In  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Medico- Ghvrurgical  TransacUons 
is  a  paper  by  Mr  Cm-ling  showing  that  when,  in  cases  of  fracture, 
the  medullary  artery  has  been  torn  the  portion  of  bone  supplied  by 
it  above  or  below  the  fractm-e,  as  the  case  may  be,  undergoes 
ateophy,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Such 
an  effect  may  be  sometimes  traceable;  but  not  in  most  mstances 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  would  seem  that  the  anastomosing  periosteal 
branches  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply  to  the  interior  of  the 
bone,  when  the  medullary  artery  is  interrupted  by  fractm-e  or  by 

any  other  cause. 

The  vascular  canals  of  bones  form  plexuses  resem- 

ve^set°''°  "bling  the  plexuses  of  vessels  in  soft  structures,  and  like 
them  take  different,  though  determined,  directions  in  different  parts. 
In  the  compact  substance  of  the  long  bones  they  run,  for  the  most 
part,  paraUel  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  are  connected  by  cross 
branches  so  as  to  forai  elongated  meshes,  like  those  of  muscle, 
nerve,  &c.  In  the  flat  bones  they  are  generaUy  parallel  with  the 
surface,  sometimes  radiating  from  a  point  in  a  stellate  manner  to- 
wards one  or  several  sides.  Even  in  the  short  bones  there  is  usually 
one  predominant  direction  in  which  the  canals  run,  as  vertical  in 
the  vertebrae,  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  extremity  in  the  carpal 

and  tarsal  bones,  &c.^ 

Some  few  bones— the  delicate  plates  of  the  sethmoid,  palate,  and 
lachrymal  bones— have  neither  haversian  canals  nor  cancelli.  Conse- 
quently they  have  no  vessels,  but  draw  their  nourishment  fr-om  the 
periosteal  plexuses  which  are  not  far  removed  from  any  part  of  them. 

The  diameter  of  the  vascular  canals  being  greater 
vrsseis.  than  that  of  the  vessels,  the  latter  are  capable  of  under- 
going dilatation  and  congestion,  the  effects  of  which,  giving  a  red 
colour  to  the  bone,  are  seen  in  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and 


1  Kolliker's  Mmual,  i.  291. 
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under  other  circumstances.  Cases  have  been  recorded'  in  which  the 
medullary  artery  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  tumom-s,  the  canal  has  enlarged  also,  even  acquiring  such  size  as 
to  admit  the  little  finger.  This  capability  of  enlarging,  possessed 
both  by  the  arteries  and  their  containing  canals,  explains  the  fact 
of  pulsation  having  been  so  often  observed  in  tumours  of  bones, 
particularly  in  those  of  an  encephaloid  character:  the  pulsation 
being  evinced  in  certain  directions  more  distinctly  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  which  is  offered  to  it  in  others  by  the  unyielding 
framework  of  the  bone.  The  cancellated  structure  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  seems  to  be 
particularly  favom'able  to  the  formation  of  growths  of  this  kind, 
which  pass  under  the  names  of  "erectile"  tumom-s,  "blood" 
tumours,  "pulsating"  and  "  encephaloid"  tumours. 


NERVES  AND  LYMPHATICS  OF  BONE. 

Few  nerves  re-  Ncrvcs  are  Supplied  rather  liberally  to  the  periosteum ; 
qiiired  in  bone,  ^j^^  Sufficient  numbcr  enter  the  several  vascular  canals 
and  ramify  with  the  vessels,  both  the  medullary  vessels  and  the  fine 
vessels  derived  fr-om  the  periosteum,  to  confer  on  bones  that  low 
amount  of  sensibility  which  is  all  that  is  requisite,  or  even  desirable, 
for  the  performance  of  their  mechanical  offices  and  for  the  pm-poses 
of  nutrition.  Indeed,  the  use  of  their  nerves  would  seem  to  be 
displayed  when  any  diseases  or  accidents  befall  the  bones  rather 
than  in  the  healthy  state.  Under  those  circumstances  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  number  is  compensated  by  their  being  enclosed  in 
rigid  channels,  and  being  consequently  subjected  to  compression  by 
the  swelling  of  the  vessels  and  the  efiusions  into  the  canals  in  which 
they  run.  The  peculiar  dull,  aching,  heavy,  intolerable  pain  ex- 
perienced on  these  occasions  rather  indicates  this  to  be  its  cause. 
It  is  often  very  intense  when  the  nerves  passing  between  the  bone 
and  periosteimi  are  being  stretched  by  the  formation  of  a  quickly 
growing  tumour — encephaloid  for  instance — in  this  situation.  Many 


^  Stanley  On  the  JBones,  p.  203. 
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diseases  of  bone,  however,  such  as  some  forms  of  ulceration,  and  de- 
struction  by  scirrhous  and  epithelial  cancer,  may  go  on  to  a  gi-eat 
extent  without  much  pain.  Judging,  too,  from  the  slight  constitu- 
tional distm-bancethat  commonly  follows  even  severe  and  protracted 
operations  on  the  bones,  we  may  infer  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
system  are  not  very  easily  excited  through  their  medium. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  nervous  supply  to  a  part,  it  is 
weU  to  remember  that,  as  the  nutritive  and  circulatory  processes  are 
by  no  means  resti'icted  to  the  blood-vessels  and  their  immediate 
vicinity,  so  the  nervous  functions  may  be,  and  probably  are,  extended 
to  some,  and  that  a  variable,  distance  beyond  the  exact  course  of  the 
nerve-fibres.  Were  this  not- so,  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  would  be 
quite  insufficient  to  communicate  sensory  and  volitional  impressions 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.    We  must  not,  therefore,  suppose 
that  a  part  is  entirely  destitute  of  nervous  influence  because  few  or 
no  nerves  can  be  traced  into  it.   Moreover,  the  solid  structure  of  the 
skeleton,  as  we  find  in  the  instance  of  the  teeth  and  nails,  is  capable 
of  transmitting  impressions  to  nerves  through  a  greater  distance 
than  is  possible  in  the  soft  parts,  which  renders  a  smaller  number  of 
nerves  necessary  to  confer  the  requisite  amount  of  sensation.  That 
a  certain  amount  of  nervous  energy  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  perfect  nutrition,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  reparation  of  bone,  has  been 
inferred  from  a  few  instances  in  which  the  reunion  of  the  broken 
bones  of  paralysed  limbs  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  period: 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  these  instances  other  causes,  besides 
the  mere  loss  of  nervous  supply,  may  have  interfered  with  the 
processes  of  repair,  especially  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind 
reunion  has  taken  place  very  well. 

Lymphatics  have  not,  according  to  Kolliker,  been 
Lymphatics.  ^^.^^.q^  ^ith  Certainty  either  into  periosteum  or  bone. 
By  other  anatomists  they  are  described  as  being  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone  and  in  the  periosteum;  and  Cruikshank,  after 
a  successful  injection,  saw  them  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  a 
dorsal  vertebraS 


1  Anatomy  of  AhsorUng  Vessels,  1790,  p.  198. 
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THE  MARROW. 

When  first  formed,  the  bones,  like  the  cartilages  that  preceded 
them,  are  solid.  At  birth  they  are  nearly  solid,  with  merely  a 
nan-ow  canal  for  the  medullary  artery  and  minute  vacuities  in  the 
parts  where  cancellated  structure  is  subsequently  formed.  (PI.  I. 
figs.  2  and  3.)  As  they  increase  in  size  their  interiors  become 
hollowed  out  and  reduced  to  a  spongy  condition;  or,  by  a  fiu'ther 
continuance  of  the  same  process  of  resorption,  larger  cavities  are 
formed  in  them.  By  this  means  they  are  rendered  much  lighter 
with  very  little  loss  of  strength.  The  cells  and  cavities  thus  formed 
are  filled  by  a  substance  of  low  specific  gravity  called  "marrow," 
which  varies  in  its  composition  in  difierent  bones  and  at  different 
periods  of  life. 

In  some  of  the  short  bones — the  bodies  of  the  vertebrge, 

Watery  marrow.   ■,     ■.      .  ^ 

the  basis  of  the  skull  and  the  sternum  more  particularly 
— the  marrow  has  a  reddish  colour  and  consists  of  connective  tissue 
enclosing  an  albuminous  fluid  in  its  areolse,  with  but  very  little  oil, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  bones  are  soon  cleaned 
by  maceration.  According  to  Kolliker,  it  contains  minute,  round- 
ish nucleated  cells  like  those  which  he  finds  in  yomig  medulla  \ 
It  is  fomid  on  analysis  that  75  parts  consist  of  water,  and  the 
remainder  of  albuminous  and  fibrinous  matter  with  some  salts  and 
a  mere  trace  of  oil. 

In  the  long  bones  of  the  well-nourished  adult  the 

marrow  consists  of  a  yellow  oily  fluid  contained  in 
vesicles,  like  those  of  common  fat,  which  are  imbedded  in  the 
areolaj  of  a  highly  vascular  membrane — the  medullaiy  membrane. 
It  differs  greatly  from  the  marrow  of  the  bones  just  mentioned  in 
its  composition,  consisting  of  96  parts  oil  and  only  4  water,  con- 
nective tissue  and  vessels.  This  rich  oily  compomid  is  confined 
to  the  long  bones  of  the  adult,  and  in  them,  according  to  the 


^  The  similarity  of  the  constituents  of  certain  tumours  to  tlicse  cells  has  induced 
Mr  Paget  to  apply  to  them  the  term  "myeloid"  (jwue\w5?}s,  marrow -like).  Lectures  on 
Sii/rr/ical  Palholofjy,  ii.  ■212. 
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observations  of  the  most  carefiil  histologists,  does  not  pass  into 
the  haversian  canals  of  the  compact  osseous  substance.^  The 
yoimger  the  individual  the  less  marrow  do  the  bones  contain,  and 
the  proportion  of  oil  in  it  diminishes,  till  we  come  to  the  foetal 
bones  and  cartilages  in  which  there  are  neither  medullary  spaces 
nor  man-ow.  In  emaciated  and  rickety  persons  also,  and,  it  is 
said  likewise  in  the  very  aged,  though  probably  it  is  not  so  in 
those  who  continue  fat,  the  marrow  becomes  thin  and  watery, 
containing  in  some  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  normal 
proportion  of  oil,  the  other  constituents  consisting  of  water  with 
some  albumen.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  oil  in  the 
bones  affords,  as  a  general  rule,  a  measm-e  of  the  vigour  with  which 
the  work  of  nutrition  is  conducted  throughout  the  body,  and  we 
perceive  the  force  of  the  expression  of  Job  who,  speaking  of  a  man 
in  fall  strength,  says  his  "  bones  are  moistened  with  marrow." 

The  oilv  matter  of  the  marrow  is,  in  its  natural  state, 

Composition 

and  uses.        composcd  of  the  same  materials  as  common  fat,  in  some- 
what different  proportions;  the  oleine  being  in  rather  gi-eater 
quantity  in  relation  to  the  other  constituents.    Being  of  compara- 
tively low  specific  gravity  it  is  well  suited  to  fill  the  cavities  of 
the  bones,  forming  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  bony  matter 
which  preceded  it  and  which  was  cleared  away  in  the  com'se  of 
development  and  growth.    In  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to  air 
which  fills  the  corresponding  cavities  in  the  bones  of  many  birds, 
and  which  fills  also  the  sinuses  about  the  nose  and  ear  in  man. 
It  cannot  fulfil  two  of  the  uses  commonly  assigned  to  fat,  that, 
namely,  of  retaining  the  heat  of  the  body  and  that  of  giving 
rotundity  to  the  frame;  but  it  may  perform  the  same  functions  in 
relation  to  nutrition,  whatever  they  be,  which  the  fat  stored  in 
other  parts  would  seem  to  subserve.    The  precise  nature  of  these 
functions  it  yet  remains  for  physiological  chemists  to  point  out, 
our  views  respecting  them  being,  at  present,  scarcely  satisfactory. 
The  marrow  is  well  supplied  with  blood,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  enters  the  bone  by  the  periosteal  as  well  as  by  the 
medullary  vessels  being  distributed  to  it;  whence  we  may  infer, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  changes  going  on  in  its  composi- 
tion are  greater  than  tliose  in  the  osseous  stracture  itself.  These 
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changes  must  have  reference  to  some  purpose  useful  to  the  economy; 
for,  were  it  not  so,  the  bones  would  scarcely  have  been  filled  by  so 
vascular  a  material. 

Removed  in  Only  docs  the  marrow  lose  its  perfect  composi- 

diseasesof bone.  ^^^^  ^j^g^  ^i^g  general  nutritive  powers  fail;  but  it  often 
becomes  removed  altogether  when  disease  attacks  the  bone.  Thus,  in 
an  early  stage  of  inflammation,  the  marrow  is  cleared  away  leaving 
the  cancelli  clean  and  white;  and  in  sequestra  of  the  shafts  of 
bones  separated  after  necrosis,  not  only  is  the  marrow  gone  but  the 
cancellous  structure  has  commonly  been  removed  with  it  from  the 
interior  of  the  bone.  After  fracture  the  marrow  disappears  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  broken  part  and  does  not  reappear  till 
some  time  after  reunion.  After  amputations  also  the  oily  matter  is 
removed,  and  a  cellulo- vascular  substance  is  formed  at  the  truncated 
end  of  the  bone,  till  the  medullary  canal  is  closed  up  by  the  growth 
of  bone  over  its  extremity.  In  the  case  of  cancer  attacking  a  bone 
the  marrow  retains  its  natm*al  oily  character;  at  least  it  has 
appeared  so  in  the  instances  I  have  seen.  This  accords  with  what 
we  find  when  cancer  affects  other  organs;  the  fatty  matter  in  them, 
and  indeed  in  the  system  generally,  being  often  rather  increased, 
relatively  if  not  actually. 

MeduUary  The  medullary  membrane  is  the  membranous  tissue 

membrane.  whicli  the  oil  vesiclcs  of  the  marrow  are  imbedded, 

in  which  the  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  which  lines  the  cells  of  the 
osseous  cancelli.  It  ministers,  therefore,  both  to  the  marrow  and  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  called  either  "medullary"  or 
"  endosteal." 

Medulla  in  ^hc  boucs  of  fishcs  are  solid,  though  very  spongy, 

animals.  ^j^^  thosc  of  the  slow,  hcavj  reptiles,  like  those  of  the 
human  foetus,  contain  no  medullary  cavities ;  except  in  the  instance 
of  crocodiles  and  some  of  the  large  land-lizards,  in  which  they  are  of 
considerable  size.  Neither  in  fishes  does  the  cancellated  structm*e 
contain  oily  matter,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  vertebrae  and  a 
few  bones  of  the  head.  In  the  other  bones  the  cellular  spaces  are 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid  holding  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  in 
solution  or  some  albumino-gelatinous  substance;  and  in  many,  owing 
to  an  incompleteness  of  the  ossifying  processes,  the  structure  is  partly 
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made  up  of  cartilage.    Hence  the  bones  of  these  animals  lose  more 
than  three  quarters  of  their  weight  in  drying,  and  are  more  transpa- 
rent than  other  bones.  Birds,  when  yoimg,  have  an  imperfect  medulla 
(an  oleo-albmninous  fluid)  in  their  bones.    This  is  said  to  remam 
while  the  bones  are  growing.    After  they  have  attamed  their  lull 
size  when  the  bird  gets  upon  the  wing,  their  medullary  cavities  are 
enlarged  and  contain  air,  the  principle  of  lightness  being  m  them 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.    The  number  of  bones  into  which 
air  is  admitted  is  proportionate  to  the  powers  of  flight  of  the  bird. 
Thus  in  the  Swift  it  finds  its  way  into  most  of  the  bones;  whereas, 
in  the  Ostrich  and  its  allies  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  partly 
occupied  by  medullary  cancelli,  and  in  the  Apteryx  none  of  the  bones 
receive  any  air  at  all;  these  conditions  represent  arrested  stages  of 
the  development  through  which  the  bones  of  the  flying  birds  have 
passed.    In  some  of  the  mammals  which  approach  nearest  to  rep- 
tiles in  their  sluggish  movements,  the  Sloths,  for  instance,  and  in 
Whales  and  Seals,  which  are  adapted  to  the  condition  of  fishes, 
there  are  no  distinct  medullary  canals. 


THE  FOKMATION  OF  THE  BONES 

has  at  all  times  received  a  very  large  share  of  attention  from 
physiologists;  and  the  different  statements  that  have  been  made 
respecting  it  sufficiently  prove  the  difiiculty  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  several  steps  of  the  process.  One  thing 
seems  certain;  namely,  that  the  bones  are  not  in  any  instance 
a  primary  formation,  but  always  result  from  the  transformation  and 
earthy  impregnation  of  some  pre-existing  tissue,  which  may  be 
cartilage,  nucleated  blastema,  or  some  other. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  foetal  life,  as  soon  as  any 

Commencement  j  j  l  .  .  •, 

of  process,  gtructurc  at  all  is  perceptible,  the  embryonic  material, 
from  which  the  bones  are  to  be  formed,  becomes  mapped  out,  as  a 
soft  gelatinous  substance  contained,  perhaps,  in  a  delicate  membrane. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  tissues  by  being  rather  less 
transparent;  but  at  this  early  period  the  elementary  cells  and 
amorphous  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  resemble  very  much  those 
of  the  other  embryonic  structures.  Soon  it  acquires  a  slight  increase 
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of  density;  perhaps  from  the  formative  cells  accumulating  in  greater 
numbers  in  its  substance.  From  this  beginning  the  bones  are 
continuance  ^ovmed.  in  two  wajs.  Either  the  formative  tissue  is 
by  means  of     converted  iuto  cartilage,  which  in  course  of  time  is  re- 

Cartilage 

or  of  Bias-  piaccd  Dj  bouc;  and  bones  produced  in  this  way  are 
sometimes  called  primary  bones:  or  a  membrane  is 
formed  upon  which  a  soft  blastema  is  developed,  and  the  ossifying 
process  takes  place  in  this  blastema,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called 
secondary  bones. 

I  think  the  terms  "primary"  and  "secondary"  are  not  well 
chosen,  being  likely  to  lead  to  misconceptions  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  better  be  discontinued. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  desirable  that  any  classification  of 
the  bones  should  be  based  upon  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  their 
development.  For,  first,  the  difference  between  the  two  processes  is 
not  essentially  very  great,  and,  secondly,  they  are  combined  together 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
skeleton.  Thus  all  the  long  bones,  if  not  in  the  very  first  instance 
formed  through  the  medium  of  cartilage,  are,  at  any  rate,  in  great 
measure  so  produced  dm-ing  foetal  life;  and  their  increase  in  length 
dm-ing  the  whole  period  of  gTowth  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
ossification  of  the  continually  increasing  cartilage  that  lies  between 
their  shafts  and  their  epiphyses.  These,  therefore,  if  any,  would 
properly  deserve  to  be  called  "primary"  bones.  Yet,  from  a  very 
early  period,  their  increase  in  thickness  is  almost  entirely  effected, 
not  by  means  of  the  formation  and  ossification  of  cartilage,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  ossifying  blastema  upon  their  exterior.  Again, 
the  lower  jaw  would  seem  to  be  formed  primarily  and  chiefly 
by  the  latter  method,  i.  e.  by  the  ossifying  blastema,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  called  a  "secondary"  bone,  yet  it  is  increased  in  the 
direction  of  its  condyle,  through  the  addition  of  cartilage. 
Ossification  in  The  proccss  by  ossifying  blastema  is  the  more 
Blastema.  simple  and  expeditious  mode  of  forming  bone.  The 
blastema  appears  to  resemble  very  much  that  of  common  connective 
tissue ;  it  consists,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  indistinctly  fibrillated  matrix 
with  small,  round,  simple  cells  scattered  tln-ough  it.  When  ossifi- 
cation commences  the  matrix  becomes  ratlier  more  opaque,  and  its 
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fibrous  character  becomes  more  distmct ;  the  component  fibres  are 
collected  into  bimdles  not  milike  those  of  fibrous  or  connective 
tissue,  which  are  an-anged,  more  or  less,  in  a  reticulated  manner. 
Gradually  thej  become  more  and  more  opaque  and  granular  from 
impregnation  with  earthy  matter,  and  are  converted  into  the  homoge- 
neous mati-ix  of  bone\  while  the  cells  which  are  involved  with  them 
are  supposed  to  shoot  out  into  the  irregularly  shaped  bone-corpuscles, 
from  which  the  canaliculi  are  extended  by  resorption  of  the  sur- 
roimding  bone  substance,  or  in  some  unknown  way.    The  bone 
thus  formed  is  from  the  first  areolar.    The  interstitial  spaces  con- 
tain vessels  and  blastema,  and  by  the  progressive  ossification  of 
the  latter  the  walls  of  the  areolae  are  thickened,  and  the  bony  tissue 
is  rendered  more  solid.    Nevertheless  there  is  at  the  same  time  in 
many  places  a  resorption  of  portions  of  this  newly  formed  osseous 
tissue,  by  which  the  areolae  are  enlarged  and  thrown  into  one  another, 
and  a  regular  cancellated  structm-e  is  produced.    By  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  processes— the  addition  of  freshly  ossified  layers 
to  the  areolar  walls  in  some  spots,  and  an  absorption  of  them 
at  others— a  kind  of  internal  growth  is  maintained,  and  we  can 
thus  understand  how  it  is  that  the  enlargement  of  the  areola  goes 
on  simultaneously  with  the  thickening  of  their  walls. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  facial  and  cranial  bones, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  skull  where  cartilage 
is  required  to  give  strength,  are  formed  in  this  way  by  the  direct 
ossification  of  a  sort  of  connective  tissue  derived  from  blastema,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  cartilage  whatever.  The  blastema  is 
formed  upon,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  membranous  envelopes  of 
the  brain. 

Ossification  in  The  proccss  of  ossificatiou  in  cartilage  is  more  com- 
cartuage.  ^j^^  difficult  to  foUow.  In  the  first  place,  the  cells 
of  the  cartilage  (each  containing  a  nucleus  or  nuclei)  are  collected 

1  Though  the  matrix  of  bone  is  called  homogeneous,  and  appears  to  be  so  when 
seen  in  the  usual  way,  it  exhibits  a  finely  granular  structure  under  high  magnifying 
power,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  delicate  lamella3, 
which  again  are  made  up  of  transparent  decussating  fibres.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  fibres  are  the  resultants  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  primitive ,  blastejna,  and 
that  the  granular  appearance  is  the  result  of  its  earthy  impregnation. 

3—2 
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into  oblong  groups,  which  are  separated  hy  the  homogeneous,  trans- 
parent, cartilaginous  matrix ;  and  calcification  first  takes  place  in 
this  matrix,  Tbone  shooting  up  between  the  groups  of  cells,  and 
forming  oblong  areolce.  The  tissue  is  hj  this  rendered  opaque, 
and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  cells  are  obscured.  It  seems  that 
the  cells  become  enlarged,  and  encroach  upon  the  intervening 
matrix  in  which  calcification  is  commencing,  causing  it  to  disappear 
more  or  less,  and  bringing  the  groups  of  cells  into  closer  contact. 
According  to  Baur\  each  cartilage-cell  now  becomes  the  seat  of  an 
endogenous  cell-formation ;  in  place  of  the  single  vesicular  nucleus, 
which  may  already  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  cell,  several  vesicles 
of  the  same  kind  make  their  appearance ;  and  this  brood  of  cells 
becomes  the  starting-point  of  all  the  subsequent  changes.  For,  the 
cavities  of  the  parent  cells  being  thrown  together  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  septa,  part  of  this  new  generation  of  cells  is 
transformed  into  blood-vessels,  fat-cells,  or  medulla-cells ;  and 
those  lying  nearest  the  periphera,  in  each  group,  are  converted  into 
blastema,  in  which  the  process  of  ossification  goes  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  blastema  formed  from  membrane.  There  is  now, 
therefore,  a  calcified  matrix  of  cartilage  forming  oblong  areolse  in 
which  are  enclosed  ossifying  blastema,  blood-vessels,  &c.  This  car- 
tilaginous matrix  has  already  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cartilage-cells,  which  has  taken  place  at  its  expense;  and 
it  is  believed  that,  in  process  of  time,  it  is  entirely  absorbed,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  cartilage-cells,  to  make  way  for  the  new  bone  sub- 
stance formed  from  the  blastema.  The  enlargement  of  the  areolse  by 
the  absorption  of  their  walls  at  some  parts,  and  the  thickening  of 
those  walls  at  other  parts  by  the  ossification  of  successive  strata 
of  the  blastema,  probably  takes  place  just  as  if  the  cartilage  had 
never  existed. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
A  complete      ^-j.^^^  when  ossification  is  carried  on  in  cartilage,  a  com- 

replacement  of  o  ' 

one  tissue  by    pletc  molccular  replacement  of  one  substance  by  the 

the  other  takes  nii  -i-fn 

place,  other  takes  place ;  and  that  the  organic  basis  oi  bone 

is  no  more  anatomically  than  it  is.  chemically  identical 


^  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Verknocherung  des  primordialen  Knorpels— von  Albert  Baur 
in  Tubingen,    Miiller's  Archiv,  1857,  s.  347. 
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with  the  matrix  of  hyaline  caitilage.  The  latter  is  incapable  of 
true  ossification;  its  calcification  is  a  process  accompanymg  ossifica- 
.  tion,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  an  essentially  different  nature.  The 
osseous  substance  which  makes  its  appearance  in  cartilage  is  a  new 
formation  in  the  cartilage  cavities,  being  preceded  by  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  evolved  in  this  instance  by 
the  aid  of  the  cartilage-cells  just  as  in  other  instances  (the  calya- 
rial  bones,  &c.)  it  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  membrane.  Connective 
tissue  is  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Baur,  the  only  foundation  of  the 

formation  of  bone. 

The  exact  identity  of  bone  which  has  been  preceded 

or  a  transfer-  -^"^  •'  i  r 

mation.         y^j  cartilage  with  that  formed  from  membrane  tavours 
this  opinion.    Other  observers,  however,  think  that  more  or  less  of 
the  cartilaginous  matrix  remains,  and  becomes  impregnated  with 
earthy  matter,  at  the  same  time  that  gelatine  is  substituted  for  its 
chondrine.    They  think  also  that  the  cartilage-cells  or  their  nuclei 
in  some  way  undergo  transformation  into  bone-corpuscles,  and  that 
the  cavities  and  canals  of  bone  are  hollowed  out  in  its  substance  by 
the  resorption  of  the  newly  formed  osseous  tissue.    Kolliker  and 
Virchow^  find  that  the  cartilage-cells  imdergo  an  irregular  thickening 
and  calcification  of  their  wall,  with  the  simultaneous  formation  of 
canalicular  vacuities  in  it.    This  thickening  of  the  cell-walls  takes 
place,  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  cavities  of  the  cells,  which 
become  indented  and  gradually  reduced  in  size,  and  finally  are  con- 
verted into  the  bone-corpuscles,  a  communication  having  been 
already  established  between  them  and  the  canaliculi  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  thickened  and  calcified  cell-wall. 

All  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  except  those  of  the  head  and 
face  just  mentioned,  are  at  first  formed,  in  part  at  any  rate,  from 
cartilage,  and  are  said  to  originate  in  cartilage.    Some  of  them  are 


1  The  metamorphoses  of  the  cartilage-cells  and  of  the  cells  of  ossifying  blastema 
have  been  traced  by  Virchow  {Das  normale  hnockemcachsthum  und  die  rachitisclie 
StoruTiff  desselben,  Virchow's  Arch-iv,  v.  409)  in  rachitic  bones,  where  they  are  not  so 
much  obscured  as  in  the  healthy  state  by  the  infiltration  of  earthy  matter ;  this  latter 
part  of  the  process  of  ossification  being  imperfect  and  delayed  in  those  bones,  although 
the  changes  in  the  cells  take  place  with  nearly  their  usual  rapidity.  Kolliker  also 
formed  his  views  in  part  from  observations  made  on  rachitic  bones. 
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osseous  at  so  early  a  period  of  foital  life,  and  ossification  goes  on  so 
quickly  througli  nearly  their  whole  extent,  for  instance  the  clavicle, 
the  ribs,  and  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  that  it  would  seem  not 
improbable  they  may  be  developed  in  the  first  instance  from  blas- 
tema, instead  of  from  cartilage  as  generally  supposed;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  by  careful  examination  to  assure  myself  that  this  is 
the  case.  Whether  the  ossification  be  commenced  in  blastema  or  not 
in  these  bones,  it  is  certainly  canied  on  by  means  of  cartilage  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  shafts  and  in  the  epiphyses. 
The  generally  received  opinion  that  the  shafts  are  evolved  from 
cartilage  gains  confirmation  from  the  observation  of  Dr  Shai-pey, 
"  In  the  tibia  of  a  sheep,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  embryo  is 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  we  can  plainly 
see  that  the  substance  consists  of  cartilage-cells  embedded  in  a 
pellucid  matrix  \" 

The  time  at  which  the  process  of  ossification  commences  does 
not  at  all  follow  the  order  in  which  the  primordial  cartilage  is  laid 
down  at  the  various' parts  of  the  skeleton.  Thus  the  cartilage  of 
the  vertebrEe  appears  before  there  is  any  trace  of  the  clavicle,  yet 
the  ossification  in  the  latter  commences  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  it  does  in  the  former. 

Ossification  in  Let  US  tracc  briefly  the  process  of  ossification  in  the 
femur.  human  femm*.    At  first  the  position  of  the  bone  is  occu- 

pied by  a  hyaline  substance,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  common 
formative  cells.  These  become  gradually,  in  greater  part  at  any 
rate,  converted  into  cartilage,  which,  being  composed  of  cells  em- 
bedded in  a  strong,  though  transparent  and  structm'eless,  intercel- 
lular matrix,  gives  sufficient  firmness  to  the  part  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  slight  forces  that  the  rudimentary  foetal  muscles  are  able  to  exert 
upon  it;  at  the  same  time  it  is  capable  of  being  formed  and  shaped 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  solid  bone,  whilst  it  is  lighter,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  muscular  and  other  structui-es,  and  more  flexible. 
In  the  second  month,  ossification  begins  about  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  and  quickly  travels  upwards  and  downwards  along  its  entire 


Quain'a  Anatomy,  1856,  Vol.  i,  p.  cxxx. 
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ON  THE  SKELETON. 

len-tli.  Still  the  upper  and  lower  ends  are  cartilaginous,  and 
remain  so  for  a  long  period  after  the  complete  ossification  of 
the  shaft.  Not  till  some  time  in  the  last  month  of  foetal  life  does 
an  ossific  nucleus  appear  in  the  lower  extremity. 

eso  tionof        ^hc  bouc  is  at  first  made  solid  or  nearly  so,  the 
JieStoL^e.  canals  and  cancellated  spaces  being  subsequently  caused 
by  the  resorption  of  the  newly  formed  osseous  tissue.    Hence  we 
have  in  ossifying  bone,  at  the  same  time  and  almost  in  immediate 
contiguity,  two  processes  going  on— a  formation  of  bone  and  a 
resorption  of  its  substance ;  the  latter  scarcely  less  energetic  than 
the  former.    It  is  by  the  continuance  of  this  process  of  resorption 
that  not  only  the  haversian  canals  and  the  cells  of  the  cancellated 
textui-e,  but  the  larger  cavities— the  medullary  and  others— are 
formed.    The  spaces  so  formed  are  at  first  occupied  by  blastema, 
of  which  part  becomes  converted  into  vessels,  medulla-cells,  fat- 
ceUs,  and  areolar  membrane,  while  the  part  lying  nearest  to  the 
bone-wall  in  each  cavity  and  canal  is  (as  described  at  page  36) 
transformed  into  connective  tissue,  by  the  stratiform  ossification 
of  which  subsequent  additions  are  made  to  the  bone-wall,  and  the 
process  of  internal  growth  is  maintained. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  L 
JBones  at  the  time  of  Birth. 

Fig.  I.  Section  of  the  Clavicle,  shewing  the  narrow  stratum  of  cartilage  at  either 
end  of  it.  In  the  lower  which  represents  the  sternal  end  an  osseous  nucleus  is  subse- 
quently developed.  The  narrow  channel  for  the  medullary  artery  is  seen  running 
from  near  the  middle  towards  the  acromial  end  (page  25). 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  Tibia.  Osseous  nucleus  in  the  upper  epiphysial  cartilage. 
Narrow  channel  for  medullary  artery  running  obliquely  downwards  (page  25). 

Fig.  3.  Section  of  Femur.  Osseous  nucleus  in  lower  epiphysial  cartilage.  Narrow 
channel  for  medullary  arteiy  running  obliquely  upwards  (page  25).  The  shaft  bulges 
outwards  at  attachment  of  glutaeus  maximus  (page  15). 

There  is  but  little  cancellous  tissue  in  these  bones,  the  shafts  being  of  nearly  uniform 
density  throughout. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  inner  part  of  foot  and  great  toe.  Osseous  nucleus  in  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  metatarsal  bone,  and  both  phalanges. 

Fig.  5.  Scapula.  The  acromial  and  glenoid  parts  are  quite  cartilaginous.  The 
circumference  of  the  bone  is  furnished  with  a  cartilaginous  border,  except  along 
inferior  costa. 
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The  cotemporaneous  workinff  of  these  two  processes — 

Resorption  an  .  .  , 

active  process    formation  and  resorption — in  the  foetal  state  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  hones.    The  latter  is  in  operation 
with  scarcely  less  activity  than  the  former  in  many  other  parts. 
By  it  the  various  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body,  as  well  as  their 
external  orifices,  are  hollowed  out  in  the  soft  parts;  and  the  failure 
of  this  agency  in  development  leads  to  a  variety  of  malfonhations, 
such  as  an  imperforate  state  of  canals,  what  is  called  "  atresia"  of 
orifices,  the  persistence  of  foetal  structures,  to  wit  the  membrana 
pupillaris  and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  cord,  &c.    To  the  same 
cause  may  probably  be  attributed  some  of  the  so-called  adhesions 
of  membranes.    Thus  we  not  uncommonly  find  complete  adhesion 
of  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  in  yoimg  subjects,  and  in  persons 
in  whom  there  has  been  no  sign  of  inflammatory  affection  or  other 
disease;  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  process 
of  resorption,  by  which  the  serous  surfaces  should  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  the  cavity  formed,  has  never  been  carried  out,  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  examples  rather  of  imperfection  of  development 
than  of  subsequent  disease. 

Epiphyses  and  To  procced,  howcvcr,  with  the  formation  of  the 
apophyses.  thigh-bouc.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth  a 
third  centre  of  ossification  appears  in  its  upper  end.  The  bone  now, 
accordingly,  consists  of  two  extremities,  or  epiphyses,  with  an  inter- 
mediate shaft,  or  diaphysis.  These  remain  separate,  that  is  to  say, 
imited  only  by  intervening  cartilage,  for  many  years,  indeed 
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Sections  of  long  bones  from  young  subject  (set.  about  lo),  shewing  the  epiphyses 
and  the  line  of  cartilage  between  them  and  the  shafts. 

Fig.  I.    Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  Femur. 

^  Do.  of  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

3.  Metatarsal  bone  of  second  toe. 

4.  Metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe. 

5.  Phalanx  of  one  of  the  toes. 

6.  Upper  and  lower  ends  of  Humerus.    A,  B,  C,  separate  nuclei  for  outer 

and  inner  parts  of  the  lower  articular  portion,  and  for  the  mner  • 
condyle, 

7.  Upper  and  lower  ends  of  Radius  and  Ulna. 
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throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth;  the  superior  epiphysis  is 
ossified  to  the  shaft  at  about  the  eighteenth  and  the  inferior  not 
till  after  the  twentieth  year.  At  about  the  fifth  year  a  foui'th  ossific 
centre  is  developed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  great  kochanter,  and  a 
fifth  centre  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lesser  trochanter  at  about 
the  foui-teenth  year.    These  latter  are  sometimes  called  a^popJiyses. 

Most  of  the  long  bones  are  developed  in  this  way,  consisting  at 
first  of  a  diaphysis  with  two  epiphyses  (the  clavicle  and  the  long 
bones  of  the  hand  and  foot  have  only  one),  and,  in  some  instances, 

one  or  more  apophyses. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  union  of  the  various 
first  ossLd  is  apophyses  to  the  epiphyses  and  of  the  epiphyses  to  the 
;tued  to^tS    shaft  takes  place  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which 
their  ossification  began.    Thus  the  lesser  trochanter  of 
the  femur  obtains  an  osseous  union  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  first; 
the  great  trochanter  next;  then  the  upper  epiphysis,  and  last  of 
aU  the  lower  epiphysis  is  joined  to  the  shaft.    So  many  other  in- 
stances of  a  similar  relation  between  early  ossification  and  late 
coalescence  of  parts  are  to  be  observed  in  the  skeleton  of  man  and 
in  the  lower  animals,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  in  the  deve- 
lopment and  growth  of  the  bones.    A  few  instances  have  occurred, 
in  which  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shafts  has  been  de- 
layed much  beyond  the  ordinary  period.    Otto^  observed  all  the 
epiphyses  separate  in  the  skeleton  of  a  man  set.  27,  and  in  others 
set.  22  and  23. 

The  ossification  in  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphyses 
tilage  nor*'  uot  ouly  commenccs  later  but  proceeds  more  slowly  than 
ossified.  shafts.    It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  car- 

tilage of  an  epiphysis  presents  throughout  the  same  characters, 
ossification  takes  place  in  a  part  of  it  only;  a  thin  portion  next 
the  surface  of  the  joint  remains  unossified,  and  forms  the  articular 
cartilage.  This  becomes  in  course  of  time  somewhat  more  opaque 
and  more  dense;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  known 
to  be  converted  into  true  bone,  even  in  morbid  states  or  in  old  age. 


1  Path.  Anal,  by  South,  p.  126. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  canal  for  the  medullary- 
artery  is  directed  towards  the  epiphysis  last  formed;  and,  there- 
fore, towards  the  one  first  united  to  the  shaft.  These  relations  are 
almost  invariable,  though  I  do  not  know  what  especial  purpose  is 
served  by  them. 

Connection  of  The  medium  connecting  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft, 
shaft'conwa-  wherc  the  work  of  ossification  is  going  on,  is  softer  than 
tiveiy  slight  qj^j  other  part  of  the  bone;  and  separation  of  the  two 
is  no  uncommon  thing  in  children.  When  this  accident  occurs,  a 
thin  layer  of  the  calcifying  cartilage  generally  remains  with  the 
epiphysis,  and  may  cause  a  crepitus  to  be  perceived  if  the  parts 
be  moved  upon  one  another.  This  will  also  be  found  to  be  the 
case  when  the  epiphysis  is  torn  away  from  the  shaft  of  a  foetal  bone 
after  death.  The  soft  connecting  medium  may,  dm-ing  childhood, 
be  the  seat  of  acute  ulceration,  leading  to  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
from  the  shaft;  a  fact  which  has  not  received  the  attention  de- 
manded by  its  importance  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  advantages,  more  than  out- 
weighing these  inconveniences,  accrue  to  the  young  skeleton  from 
this  subdivision  of  its  skeleton  and  the  interposition  of  cartilaginous 
plates  between  its  segments.  Besides  the  greater  facilities  for 
growth  thu-S  afforded,  its  flexibility  is  thereby  greatly  increased; 
and  its  escape  from  injury  dming  the  many  falls  incidental  to 
this  time  of  life  is,  in  no  small  degree,  attributable  to  this  cause. 
With  reference  to  this  latter  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
reptiles  which  crawl  and  push  themselves  along  the  ground,  and 
whose  skeletons  are  accordingly  not  subjected  to  sudden  jars — the 
crocodile  and  tortoise  for  instance — there  are  no  epiphyses  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones;  the  growth  continuing  at  their  extremities 
through  the  medium  of  layers  of  ossifying  cartilage,  retained  be- 
tween the  articular  cartilage  and  the  ends  of  the  bones,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  at  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle  in  the  human  skeleton.  Whereas  in  the  leaping 
feog  the  extremities  of  the  humeri  and  femora  long  remain  as 
separate  epiphyses\ 


1  Owen's  Eomologkt,  p.  105. 
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There  are  probably  also  some  additional  reasons  for 

Usesofftpophy-         -^"^  r  J  .  .         •      +1  ^  ^t^; 

siaimjcieL      the  development  of  separate  osseous  centres  m  tne  epi- 
physes of  the  long  bones,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  give  some  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  find  of  the 
absence  of  such  centres  in  some  situations;  for  instance,  at  the  acro- 
mial end  of  the  clavicle,  and  at  one  or  other  end  of  each  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  hand  and  foot.     There  must  be  also  some  especial 
reason  for  the  frequent  formation  of  apophyses  or  separate  osseous 
nuclei  at  the  extremities  of  most  of  the  projecting  processes  in  the 
skeleton.    They  are  so  common  in  these  situations  that  we  may 
search  with  confidence  for  an  epiphysis  as  the  normal  appendage  to 
every  prominence  which  stands  out  in  a  marked  manner  from  its 
bone,  such  as  the  trochanters  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrse,  &c.    This  led  me  to  look  for  an  epiphysial 
nucleus  at  the  summit  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  (see  Plate 
VII.  fig.  4).    These  nuclei  are  often  very  thin,  situated  at  the  very 
extremities  of  the  processes,  not  formed  till  late,  till  the  ossification 
of  the  processes  is  nearly  completed,  and  they  do  not  long  remain 
separate.    They  cannot,  therefore,  contribute  much  assistance  in 
building  up  the  processes,  and  one  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover 
their  use.     To  say  that  they  correspond  with  similar  separate 
portions  in  the  lower  animals  helps  very  little ;  as  the  question  still 
presents  itself,  "what  purpose  do  they  serve  in  them?"  inasmuch  as 
in  them  also  these  apophyses  soon  become  united  with  their  pro- 
cesses, very  few  if  any  of  those  nuclei  to  which  I  now  refer  re- 
maining as  permanently  separate  bones  in  any  animal  skeleton. 
Growth  of  bones  hsiYe  ucxt  to  cousidcr  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 

in  length.  boucs.  It  must  bc  remembered  that  the  present  remarks 
apply  to  the  femur  and  other  bones  of  the  like  kind.  They  gTOW 
in  length,  and  they  grow  in  thickness;  but  the  increase  in  the  two 
directions  is  not  effected  in  the  same  manner.  The  growth  in 
length  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  cartilage 
interposed  between  the  shaft  and  each  of  the  exti-emities,  which  is 
continually  receiving  additions  to  its  thickness,  and  as  continually 
undergoing  ossification,  in  the  part  next  the  shaft.  That  the  length 
of  the  shaft  is  thus  increased  by  additions  to  its  ends,  instead  of  by 
interstitial  growth,  was  shown  long  ago  by  the  experiments  of  Hales 
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and  John  Hunter.  The  latter  bored  two  holes  in  the  tibia  of  a 
young  pig  and  put  a  shot  into  each,  measuring  on  a  card  the  dis- 
tance between  them;  when  the  pig  was  full  grown  the  holes  were 
found  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other  as  at  the  first. 

A  series  of  preparations  illustrative  of  the  same  fact  are  to  be  found 
in  St  Bartholomew's  Museum.  The  experiments  have  been  repeated 
in  the  tibia  by  Flourens^  with  the  like  result.  It  appeared  from 
these  that  the  growth  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shafts  exceeds 
that  at  the  lower.  This  probably  has  relation  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  tibia,  the  upper  epiphysis  remains  separate  from  the  shaft  to 
a  later  period  than  the  lower,  permitting  the  ossifying  process  to 
go  on  longer  at  that  end  of  the  shaft. 

The  fact  that,  the  growth  of  a  bone  in  length  takes 

Growth  after  ^  it  •      j^i  • 

excision  of  the  place  chiefly  through  the  medium  connectmg  the  epiphyses 
with  the  shaft,  has  of  late  assumed  a  greater  practical 
importance  since  the  successful  revival  of  the  operation  of  excision 
of  the  knee.    It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  if  the  operation  be 
performed  in  children  the  limb  will  not  gTOW  in  like  proportion 
with  its  feUow,  and  will,  therefore,  be  comparatively  useless.  This 
has  not  been  found  to  be  so  in  all  cases;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  subsequent  proper  growth  of  the  limb  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  quantity  of  bone  which  is  sawn  away.  If 
the  epiphyses  were  completely  removed  and  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
became  directly  united  with  that  of  the  tibia,  we  should  have  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  objection  m-ged  against  the  operation  might 
prove  valid.    But  if  care  be  taken  to  leave  a  thin  slice  of  the  epi- 
physis in  connection  with  each  of  the  bones,  and  if  the  case  pro- 
ceeds favourably,  it  is  probable— indeed  experience  has  proved  it 
to  be  pretty  certain— that  the  groAvth  will  go  on  with  little  inter- 
ruption and  a  useful  limb  be  retained.   It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  that  as  the  growth  in  length  takes  place 
almost  entirely  by  addition  at  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  and  ossification 
advances  from  them  into  the  cartilage,  which  is  in  continual  process 
of  formation  between  them  and  the  epiphyses,  the  epiphyses  do  not 
increase  much  in  depth,  and  do  not,  therefore,  as  growth  advances, 


1  Th6or!e  Expirimcntale  de  la  Formation  des  Os,  p.  19. 
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maintain  the  same  relative  size  with  regard  to  the  shafts  which 
they*  had  in  the  foetal  and  infantile  periods.    Hence  it  is  advisable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  tihia,  where  the  epiphysis  is  thin,  to 
cany  the  saw  as  near  to  the  articular  siu'face  as  possible. 
^    ^,  .  The  increase  of  the  bones  in  thickness  is  effected. 

Growth  in 

thickness.  jjQt  through  the  medium  of  cartilage,  but  by  the  forma- 
tion of  ossifying  blastema  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
This  blastema  corresponds  with  that  which  is  produced  in  the  cavi- 
ties and  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  ossification  takes 
place  in  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  At  the  periods  when 
growth  is  most  rapid  the  blastema  on  the  exterior  of  the  bones  is 
most  abundant,  and  the  connection  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone  is  slight,  which  accounts  for  the  fact,  abeady  mentioned, 
that  the  periosteum  may  be  easily  torn  away  in  foetuses  and  young 
persons. 

The  new-formed  subperiosteal  bone,  being  at  first  porous  and 
rather  rough  in  consequence  of  its  incomplete  formation,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  large  size  of  the  cavities  and  spaces  for  vessels 
and  unossified  blastema  in  its  substance,  has  been  called  by  Vir- 
chow  "pumice-stone-like"  osseous  matter.  Gradually  it  becomes 
condensed  by  the  ossification  of  the  blastema  contained  in  its  pores 
and  canals,  and  is  rendered  smoother  and  harder.  The  rough 
pumice-stone-like  condition  of  the  exterior  of  the  bones  is  very  re- 
markable in  some  cases  of  rickets  where  the  ossifying  processes  go 
on  hastily  and  imperfectly.  The  bones  in  such  instances  some- 
times acquire  double  their  natural  size,  but  long  remain  light, 
rough,  and  crumbling.  In  course  of  time,  however,  even  in  these 
the  crevices  may  be  filled  up,  a  smooth  surface  produced  and 
greater  solidity  given. 

In  the  adult  the  blastema  ceases  to  form.  There  is  conse- 
quently a  cessation  of  growth  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  and  the 
connection  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum  becomes  more  firm. 
In  the  old  person  the  ossifying  process  often  recommences.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  then  to  take  place  through  the  medium 
of  a  blastema,  but  rather  to  extend  slowly  fi-om  the  bone  into 
the  structure  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  tendinous  structures 
implanted  with  it  into  the  bone.    This  gives  rise  to  those  nodules 
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and  spicules  wliicli  so  often  roughen  the  exterior  of  the  bones  of  tlic 
aged,  and  accounts  for  the  close  adhesion  and  thinness  of  tlie 
periosteum  commonly  observed  in  them. 

It  has  already  heen  stated  that  the  bones  are  origi- 
fhe^edlmfS'   nally  solid,  and  that  a  process  of  resorption  of  the 
osseous  substance  follows  very  quickly  upon  its  forma- 
tion, giving  rise  to  the  various  cavities  and  canals.    At  hirth  the 
cancellous  spaces  are  few  and  the  medullary  cavities  very  small, 
mere  canals  containing  the  medullary  arteries  and  a  small  quantity 
of  foetal  marrow.    As  the  child  grows,  and  more  particularly  as  the 
bone  is  thickened  by  new  deposit  on  its  exterior,  the  medullary 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  the  cancellous  spaces  are  increased.    So  that 
here  again,  as  in  the  longitudinal  increase,  there  is  no  need  for 
interstitial  growth;  the  bone  receives  continual  additions  on  the 
exterior,  and  midergoes  continual  absorption  at  the  interior.  The 
two  processes— the  external  addition,  and  the  internal  absorption- 
are  proportionate  to  one  another,  and  are  carried  on  in  such  due 
relation  as  is  required  to  bring  the  bone  to  its  proper  adult  size  and 
weight\    After  these  have  been  obtained,  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
interior  ceases,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  exterior;  and  a  con- 
siderable period  elapses  during  which  the  bone  remains  stationary, 
or  nearly  so.    Again,  in  old  age  the  two  processes  come  into  acti- 
vity:  the  medullary  cavities  and  the  cancelli  become  enlarged,  and 
ossification  receives  a  new  impulse  on  the  exterior.    The  proportion 
between  the  two  processes  is,  however,  now  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  before.    Dm-ing  the  ascent  to  the  adult  state,  addition  was 
greater  than  absorption,  so  that  the  bones  gained  in  weight.  In 
the  decline  to  old  age,  absorption  is  greater  than  addition,  the 


1  Flourens  believes  the  medullary  membrane  and  the  periosteum  to  be  identical 
and  that  the  former  is  the  agent  in  the  resorption  of  the  interior,  as  is  the  latter  in  the 
formation  of  the  exterior.  His  experiments,  however,  do  not  appear  conclusive  on 
these  points.  TMorie  ExpeHinmtale  de  la  Formation  des  Os,  Pans,  1847,  P-  34-  -"^y 
varying  his  experiments  he  finds  that  the  functions  of  the  two  membranes  may  be 
reversed,  the  medullary  membrane  being  made  the  agent  in  -P-^^^^^^^j  *  " 
osteum  L  absorbing  the  bone  (p.  The  small  bones  of  one  animal  -t^^^-  ^  into 

the  interior  of  the  larger  ones  of  another  become  gradually  absorbed,  just  as  the  ivoiy 
pegs  inserted  into  the  bones  in  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  in  process  of  time,  become 
roughened,  and  finally  disappear. 
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hoUowing  out  of  tlie  interior  is  more  marked  than  the  ossification 
on  the  exterior;  indeed  the  latter  can  sometimes  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived; and  there  is  consequently  a  loss  of  weight. 

The  association  of  absorption  with  deposition,  re- 

Modelling  pro-  i  IT 

cess  on  the  marked  by  Hunter  and  called  by  him  the  "modelling 
exterior.  pj-Qcess,"  is  uot  entirely  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
bones.  It  takes  place  sometimes  on  the  exterior,  contributing  to 
their  shape  and  to  their  lightness.  Thus  the  flat  cranial  bones, 
when  fully  formed,  are  thiimest  near  their  centres,  the  very  parts 
where  they  were  thickest  at  an  earlier  period;  and  in  the  scapula 
the  laminee  which  form  the  middle  of  the  infi-aspinal  space  become 
gradually  thinner  and  more  transparent  as  the  edge  of  the  bone 
becomes  thicker.  Occasionally  they  are  entirely  removed,  leaving 
an  apei-ture  or  apertures  which  are  closed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  old  age,  and  in  some  cases  of  moUities,  the  flat 
bones  are  rendered  thinner  and  the  shafts  of  bones  are  rendered 
smaller,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be,  more  compact,  by  the 
approximation  of  their  laminge. 

Interstitial  Thcsc  statements  respecting  the  gi-owth  of  bone  are, 

growth.  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  true;  and  a  bone  may  there- 
fore be  placed,  as  regards  the  manner  of  its  increase,  if  we  leave 
the  process  of  absorption  out  of  the  question,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
a  shell,  inasmuch  as,  like  a  shell,  it  grows  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
laminse  deposited  upon  it  through  the  vessels  of  an  external  mem- 
brane. It  is  difficult  to  divest  oneself  entirely  of  the  idea  of  inter- 
stitial growth  taking  place  to  some  extent  in  the  bones,  even  if  it 
be  only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  means  above  described;  but  the 
more  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  bones  be- 
comes extended,  so  much  the  more  do  we  find  the  processes  re- 
solved into  mere  addition  at  one  part  and  subtraction  from  another. 
The  quantity  of  animal  matter  in  the  bones,  however,  and  the 
analogy  of  other  tissues  are  suggestive  of  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
stitial growth,  and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  question  must 
be  regarded  as  not  being  at  present  quite  satisfactorily  determined, 
ossiflcation  of  ^'^^  ossificatiou  of  the  short  bones  takes  place  on 
short  bones.  much  the  Same  plan  as  that  of  tlia  long  bones;  except 
that  they  are  formed  in  greater  proportion  from  cartilage  than^  from 
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periosteal  blastema.  There  being  also  no  great  increase  of  size 
in  any  one  direction  they  do  not  require  epiphyses.  Accordingly 
the  OS  calcis  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  the  only  ones 
famished  with  them. 

For  a  detailed  accomit  of  the  formation  of  bone,  the  results  of 
experiments  with  madder,  &c.  I  must  refer  to  other  books,  such  as 
the  last  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy,  or  Kolliker's  Manual  of 
Human  Histologij.  There  are,  however,  a  few  additional  points 
of  a  more  general  character  to  which  I  would  direct  attention. 

The  shape  of  the  bones  (and  here  it  may  be  re- 

Pressurem-  j-xj.^         ^  \  m  ^ 

fiuencingthe     marked  that  the  uniformity  with  which  they  acquire 
shape  0  ones,  ^^^^^  proper  shapc  is  truly  marvellous)  must  be  due 
chiefly  to  those  same  developmental  forces  whereby  the  shape  of 
the  body  generally  is  determined.    Future  investigation  may  point 
out  the  proximate  causes  by  which  shape  is  evolved;  at  present 
we  have  little  or  no  clue  to  them.    There  are,  however,  some  few 
secondary  agents— assistants  as  they  may  be  termed  to  the  primaiy 
developmental  processes— whose  influence  we  can  trace  in  moulding 
the  shape,  &c.  of  the  bones :  one  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Pressm-e. 
The  efi"ect  of  its  operation  may  be  observed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Thus  the  modelling  of  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  other  bones  upon 
the  parts  enveloped  by  them  must  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  a 
result  of  the  pressm-e  of  those  parts  upon  the  osseous  material  in  its 
soft  growing  state.    The  fm-rows  and  channels  of  the  bones  are,  in 
like  manner,  partly  originated  and  preserved  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels  upon  them.    They  do  not  exist  when 
these  are  absent;  and  they  disappear,  becoming  filled  up,  when 
these  are  removed.    The  curvatures  of  the  bones,  though  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  forces  of  development  (page  15),  may  also,  in 
some  slight  degree,  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  pressm-e;  some  to 
the  pressure  of  adjacent  organs;  some  to  pressure  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  pulling  upon  them  in  the  foetal  state,  or  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  compressing  them  afterwards.    It  has  been 
before  remarked,  and  may  be  again  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  the  bones  are,  as  a  general  rule,  most  curved  in 
those  persons  whose  muscular  strength  is  gi-eatest,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  pressure  upon  them  resulting  from  muscular  action  is 
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greatest  ;  Aveak  persons,  on  tlie  contrary,  provided  tliey  be  not 
rickety,  have,  for  the  most  part,  comparatively  straight  bones, 
and  the  growth.      Another  interestmg  point,  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  pressm-e  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bones,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  growth  of  one  bone  is  very  commonly  arrested  by  its  meet- 
ing mth  another;  the  tendency  of  both  to  increase  being  checked 
by  theii-  mutual  pressm-e.    Thus  the  spreading  of  the  cranial  bones 
beyond  their  proper  limits  is,  in  the  natural  state,  prevented  when 
their  edges  meet.    The  want  of  this  check  is  observable  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus,  where  the  bones  go  on  growing  beyond  their 
natm-al  size  because  their  edges  are  kept  apart  by  the  increasing 
fluid  of  the  ventricles.    A  still  better  example  of  the  same  thing  is 
afforded  by  the  palate.    The  alveolar  and  palatine  processes  of 
the  opposite  maxillary  and  palate  bones  ordinarily  coalesce  with 
one  another  and  with  the  vomer  in  the  median  line,  and  put  a 
stop  to  one  another's  gi-owth.    Supposing,  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  an  imperfection  of  development,  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  fail  to  reach  the  middle,  then,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
specimen  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  musemn,  the  vomer  and  in- 
termaxillary bones  grow  on  beyond  their  proper  level,  and  project 
in  front  of  the  line  of  the  alveolar  arch.     In  a  case  where 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  was  extremely  short 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  compensatory  elongation  of  the 
malar  bone'.    In  congenital  deficiency  of  the  nasal  and  lachrymal 
bones  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  maxillary  bone,  and  in 
that  of  the  frontal  bone  the  parietal  has  become  pretematm-ally 
enlarged'.    Cases  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  joints  sometimes 
fmnish  illustrations  of  the  same  thing.    Thus  the  deficiency  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  is  an  attendant  on  this 
malfoi-mation  at  the  elbow,  is  usually  found  to  be  associated  with 
such  pretematm-al  elongation  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  tliat  the 


1  Trealise  on  Fraclures,  &c.  by  B.  W.  Smith,  p.  280.  Tliis  anomaly  reminds  us 
of  the  natural  condition  of  the  kangaroo,  in  which  the  malar  bone  extends  to  and 
forms  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  lower  jaw. 

2  Otto's  Palh.  AncA.  by  South,  p.  1 29. 
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extremity  of  that  bone  reaches  to  the  same  level  with  the  ole- 
cranon process  of  the  ulna^. 

Effect  of  remov-  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  restraining  in- 

aiofpressuie.    fl^encc  of  habitual  pressure  upon  the  growth  of  bones  is 
afforded  by  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  removed.    When  tlie 
biceps  tendon  has  been  ruptured  or  torn  away  from  its  groove  in  the 
humerus  the  groove  soon  becomes  choked  up  by  bony  growths  in 
the  interval  between  the  condyles.    In  cases  of  unreduced  disloca- 
tion of  the  humerus  and  femur  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  acetabu- 
lum become  filled  up  with  knotty  growths  of  bone,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  cartilages  lining  them  having  been  previously  re- 
placed by  a  sort  of  fibrous  stractm-e  through  which  the  ossification 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  cups.    At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  edges  of  the  cups  become  absorbed,  and  the 
displaced  bones  adapted  in  shape  to  their  new  position;  this  being 
partly,  if  not  entirely,  a  result  of  the  unusual  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  altered  relation  of  the  parts. 
Similar  changes  follow  the  removal  of  the  teeth;  the  bottoms  of  the 
sockets  being  filled  up,  and  the  edges  absorbed.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  contraction  of  the  optic  foramen  firom  growth  of  its  margins 
sometimes  follows  wasting  of  the  nerve;  and  thickening  of  the  skull, 
by  growth  of  its  internal  table  and  diploe,  is  a  well-known  attendant 
upon  some  forms  of  wasting  of  the  brain. 

The  influence  of  pressm-e  also  in  promoting  the 
moting  absorp-  alsorption  of  boue  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  aU 
pathological  collections.  It  is  fomid,  indeed,  that 
bone  yields  to  pressure  more  readily  than  some  other  textm-es. 
Thus  a  tumour  upon  the  exterior  of  the  dura  mater  will  make  its 
way  through  the  skull,  whereas  a  similar  tumour  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  that  membrane  grows  inwards,  encroaching  upon  the 
brain;  and  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  the  intervertebral 
substances  remain  intact,  standing  out  in  strong  relief,  while  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra3  may  have  been  destroyed,  even  to  the 
exposing  of  the  spinal  cord. 


1  Adams  in  Cycl.  Anat.  ii.  77- 
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The  formation  of  the  bones  is,  as  one  might  antici- 

Kelation  _  °  , 

between  the  pate,  veiy  closelj  Connected  with  that  of  the  adjacent 
ttnoftparts"^  soft  pai'ts,  "both  of  those  which  lie  upon  their  surface 
and  the  bones.  ^£  those  which  they  cover.    I  cannot  call  to 

mind  any  instance  of  a  decided  failure  in  the  development  of  a 
portion  of  the  skeleton  without  its  being  attended  by  a  proportion- 
ate, or  nearly  proportionate,  failure  in  the  development  of  the  conti- 
guous over  and  underlying  soft  parts.  Thus  in  the  several  varieties 
and  degrees  of  acephalous  monstrosity,  the  failure  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  skull ;  and  the  hairy 
scalp,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  intervening  tissues  are  blended  in  a 
homogeneous  membranous  envelope  at  the  line  where  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  skull  ceases.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  the  corresponding  condition  of  the  spinal  column,  called  spina 
hijida.  In  it  the  deficiency  in  the  vertebral  arches  is  always 
associated  with  some  deficiency  or  aben-ation  in  the  cord,  the 
skin  being  also  generally  imperfect.  In  the  worst  cases,  where 
the  vertebral  arches  are  wanting,  the  cord  and  the  rudimentary 
skin  are  fased  and  expanded  together  in  the  form  of  a  common 
membranous  envelope.  A  fissm-e  in  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  usually  (always  if  it  be  a  complete  cleft)  associated 
with  hare-lip.  A  deficiency  in  the  body  and  symphysis  of  the 
pubes  is  always  accompanied  with  an  imperfect  formation  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  fore  side  of  the 
bladder,  leaving  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter  and  the  openings 
of  the  ureters  exposed,  and  giving  rise  to  the  malformation  called 
cctojpia  vesicce.  The  like  deformity  in  the  chest,  called  ectopia 
cordis,  consists  in  a  partial  or  complete  absence  of  the  sternum  and 
ribs,  with  more  or  less  deficiency  in  the  pericardium,  pleura,  heart, 
and  lungs'. 


^  In  spina  bifida  though  the  vertebral  canal  is  incomplete  the  vertebral  arches 
are  not  always  defective.  They  are  sometimes  found  to  have  acquired  nearly  or  quite 
their  natural  length ;  but  appear  to  have  been  pressed  outwards  by  the  protruding 
sac  of  the  neural  membranes,  instead  of  approaching  each  other  from  opposite  sides 
and  coalescing  in  the  middle  line.  In  a  pelvis,  which  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  taken  from  a  young  person  with  ectopia  vesicie,  the  pubic  bones  presented 
a  somewhat  similar  condition.    They  were  formed  naturally  or  nearly  so;  if  anything 
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This  relation  between  the  development  of  the  bones 
betw!e°n  bones  and  that  of  the  soft  parts  extends  also  to  the  adaptation 
and  muscles.        ^^^^  structure  of  their  respective  tissues  to  one  another. 
The  bones  of  the  thoroughbred,  corresponding  with  the  hard,  wiry, 
active  nature  of  its  muscles,  are  smaller  and  denser  than  those  of 
the  cart-horse ;  and  in  the  muscular  energetic  man  they  are  hard, 
well-formed,  with  well-marked  processes.    They  gTOW  in  strength 
with  the  increasing  power  of  his  muscles ;  and  diminish  in  weight 
and  strength,  when,  from  old  age,  the  force  and  activity  of  the 
muscles  is  on  the  wane.    Not  only  do  the  bones  and  muscles  thus 
become  formed,  grow,  and  waste  in  relation  to  one  another  m  the 
ordinary  com'se  of  nature  at  the  different  periods  of  life,  but  the 
relation  is  preserved  when  by  any  accidental  circumstance  the  con- 
dition of  either  is  subjected  to  alteration.    Thus  the  muscles  waste 
when  the  bones  or  joints  are  impaired;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
bones  undergo  a  slow  but  sure  atrophy,  when,  from  paralysis  or 
other  cause,  the  muscular  force  abates. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  all  this  that  the  develop- 
ment, growth  and  nutrition  of  one  tissue  depends  in  a  direct  manner 
upon' the  other;  though  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  more 
intimate  relationship  exists  between  the  several  stmctm-es  in  their 
formation  and  nutrition  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of.    It  may 
be  that  the  absti-action  of  certain  materials  from  the  blood  for  the 
production  of  one  tissue,  by  altering  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
constituents  of  that  fluid,  renders  it  better  adapted  to  the  foimation 
of  others.   But  of  this  and  other  mutual  influences  of  a  similar  kind 
that  imagination  may  suggest  we  know  very  little.    Sufiace  it  to 
say,  that  all  the  several  tissues  of  each  part  being  mider  the  impulse 
of  one  common  developmental  force,  any  cause  which  disturbs  that 
force  with  regard  to  one  tissue  will  be  found  to  operate  in  a  more 
or  less  deleterious  manner  upon  the  others. 

When  once  the  bones  have  been  formed,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  especial  sympathetic  relation  can  be  very  clearly  ti-aced  bet^N^een 


they  were  rather  short;  but  the  chief  deformity  consisted  in  their  being  directe^ 
forwards  instead  of  forwards  and  inwards,  so  that  what  .hould  have  been  the.r 
symphysial  edges  were  tliree  inches  asunder. 
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them  and  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  even  in  the  case  of  the  viscera 
contained  in  the  cavities  enclosed  by  them;  though  the  instances 
in  which  snppm*ation  of  the  brain  has  ensued  upon  necrosis  of  the 
tables  of  the  skull,  and  the  frequent  association  of  disease  in  the 
hmgs  with  caries  of  the  ribs,  may  be  suggestive  of  something  of 
this  kind. 

The  symmetry  The  Symmetry  of  development  in  the  corresponding 
of  the  skeleton.  ^^^^^  ^j^g  halvcs  of  the  skeleton  is  carried  out 
with  sing-ular  uniformity.  We  now  and  then  find  it  interfered 
with,  by  the  absence  of  a  part  or  a  whole  limb  on  one  side.  It  is, 
however,  more  frequently  maintained  even  in  cases  of  aberration 
from  the  ordinary  standard,  the  same  or  similar  deviations  being 
commonly  observed  in  the  opposite  members.  Still  less  frequently 
is  there  any  deviation  fr'om  symmetry  in  growth,  the  parity  of 
length  in  the  corresponding  limbs  being  remarkably  uniform.  It 
is  maintained  in  dwarfs,  and  generally  in  rickets  \  the  arrest  of 
growth  in  both  instances  being  commonly  symmetrical.  It  is 
not  often  interfered  with  even  by  disease,  unless  the  effects  of  the 
disease  have  been  sufficient  to  impair  the  limb  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  almost  useless,  in  which  case  the  loss  of  function 
may  exert  so  deleterious  an  influence  upon  nutrition  as  even  to 
interfere  with  growth.  Thus,  in  a  man  whose  left  arm  and  fore 
arm  were  grievously  distorted  by  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  which  had 
occurred  in  childhood,  I  found  this  extremity  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  other,  the  diff'erence  being  chiefly  caused  by  want  of 


^  In  the  Musde  Dupuytren  are  five  rickety  skeletons,  in  each  of  which  one  femur 
is  shorter,  from  one  to  three  inches,  than  the  other.  (See  Atlas  of  Mus^e  Dupuytren, 
where  some  of  these  are  represented,  PI.  xx.  and  XXI.  also  Catalogue,  No.  516,  &c.) 
There  is  nothing  to  account  for  this  disparity  in  any,  and  the  pelvis  retains  its  proper 
level  in  them  all.  In  one,  the  leg-bones  of  that  side  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
opposite,  so  as  in  part  to  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  of  the  femur.  In  none  of 
the  others  has  this  occurred,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  two  extremities.  In  a  rickety  female  skeleton  in  St  Bartholomew's  museum  the 
right  femur  measures  nearly  12  inches,  and  the  left  9  J.  The  leg-bones  are  longer  than 
the  thigh-bones,  and  a  slight  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  left  tibia  measuring 
123  inches,  the  right  measuring  12^.  I  have  not  observed  this  disparity  of  growth  as 
an  attendant  on  rickets  in  any  other  bones  than  the  thigh-bones,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  leg  just  mentioned,  or  where  there  has  been  disease  in  the  bone  or  a  contiguous 
joint. 
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growth  in  the  fore  arm.  In  a  case  of  long-standing  disease  of  one 
knee  the  affected  limlb  was  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other ; 
the  difference  being  chiefly  in  the  thigh.  In  an  infant  brought 
to  Addenhrooke's  Hospital  without  the  right  thumb,  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  fingers  and  other  imperfections  in  the  hand,  no  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  was  observed  at  birth ;  but  as  the 
child  grew,  though  the  ai-m  and  hand  maintained  nearly  their 
proper  symmetrical  proportions,  the  fore  arm  scarcely  grew  at  all. 

The  examples  of  bones  exceeding  their  proper  symmetrical  pro- 
portions in  any  marked  degree  are  veiy  rare.  In  the  28th  volume 
of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  Mr  Curling  relates  cases 
where  one  or  more  fingers  or  toes  greatly  exceeded  the  others  in 
size.  The  difference  existed  at  birth  and  continued  relatively  the 
same  with  the  growth  of  the  children. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  the  skeleton  of  a  young  man  in  the  museum  at  Bonn, 
where  the  right  upper  and  lower  extremities  are,  in  each  of  their 
parts,  longer  than  the  left.  It  is  so  curious  that  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  give  the  measurements  in  inches : 

Height,  68. 

Circumference  of  head,  ip.^, 
Kight  Humerus,  it. 
Left  ditto     .  .11.3. 
Eight  Femur    .  I'J.'i. 
Left  ditto     .  .16.3. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  comparison  with  Tables  I.  and  IV.  given 
fui'ther  on,  that  the  right  extremities  have  acquired  a  length  dis- 
proportionate, not  only  to  that  of  the  left,  but  to  that  of  the  height 
of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  spine  in  particular.  The  disproportion  is 
most  marked  in  the  leg-bones,  which  is  in  some  measm-e  accounted 
for,  by  those  of  the  right  side  having  been  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
as  shown  by  their  thickened  nodulated  condition.  There  are,  how- 
ever no  traces  of  any  inflammatory  action  in  the  other  bones  \ 


Length  of  Spine,  19. 

Ulna,     9.4.  Hand,  7. 

Do.  8.6. 

Tibia,    17.  Foot,  9. 

Do.     14.3.  Do.  8.6, 


1  Doubtless  this  is  the  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  mentioned  by 
Mr  Stanley  {Dkca8C8  of  the  Bones,  p.  i).     It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
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Conditions  of 
the  bones 
in  different 


THE  SENILE  SKELETON. 
A  few  words  more  may  be  added  respecting  the 
T"^  clianges  tliat  take  place  in  tlie  bones  of  old  persons, 
persons.        about  whicli  many  conflicting  statements  have  been 
made.     One  thing,  I  think,  is  clear,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  seems  to  reconcile  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
given  upon  the  matter,  viz.  that  the  bones  of  the  aged  differ 
a  good  deal  in  different  individuals.     The  writer  in  the  Ci/clo- 
pcedia  of  Anatomy  says,  that  his  experiments  on  the  condition 
of  the  bones  of  old  persons,  though  instituted  during  several  years, 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory.    The  thigh-bone  of  a  woman,  who 
must  have  been  70  or  80,  was  thicker,  stronger,  and  contained 
more,  both  of  animal  and  earthy  materials,  than  that  of  any  adult 
with  which  it  was  compared.    I  have  repeatedly  observed  nearly 
the  same  thing.    Only  recently  I  had  occasion  to  remove  parts  of 
the  thigh-bones  from  the  body  of  a  woman  set.  75,  from  a  man  ^t. 
nearly  80,  and  from  another  man  ast.  nearly  90.     In  neither  could 
I,  without  close  examination,  have  distinguished  the  section  of  the 
shaft  from  that  of  the  healthy  adult.    It  was  always  believed,  and 
the  belief  rested  upon  the  analyses  of  many  competent  chemists, 
that  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  underwent  a  progressive  in- 
crease from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  the  bones  of  the  old 
person  containing  a  greater  quantity  than  those  of  the  young  or 
even  of  the  adult ;  but  the  experiments  of  Stark  and  Von  Bibra, 
already  quoted,  are  in  opposition  to  this,  showing  that  the  con- 
stituents of  old  bone  and  young  bone  are  relatively  the  same. 

It  is  probably  in  the  varying  relations  in  which  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  absorption  and  deposit,  described  at  page  46,  stand  to  one 
another  in  different  persons,  that  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  of 
the  want  of  miiformity  in  the  characters  of  the  bones  in  old  people. 
In  one  class  of  persons  the  progressive  absorption  and  deposition, 
proceeding  slowly,  are  nearly  balanced,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
bone  remains  much  the  same,  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the 


museum  as  "the  skeleton  of  a  young  man  with  diseased  condition  of  bones  of  the 
right  leg."    The  left  hand  and  radius  have  been  removed. 
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adult ;  the  only  alteration  is  that  the  cancellous  parts  are  somewhat 
more  rarefied,  the  medullary  cavities  somewhat  larger,  and  the  exter- 
nal walls  somewhat  denser  than  they  were.    In  another 

They  may  be- 
come harder     class  the  tendency  to  hony  deposit,  exceeding  the  ten- 

and  heavier.        ,  .        ^  ,•  ,        i  • -i  m  i 

dency  to  absorption,  may  not  only  evidence  itseli  by 
causing  greater  hardness  of  the  outer  walls,  hut  may  even  supersede 
the  process  of  resorption  in  the  interior,  and,  encroaching  upon  and 
consolidating  the  cancellous  structure,  may  actually  increase  the 
weight  and  solidity  of  the  bones.  This  is  not  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  skeleton.  The  most  frequent,  if  not  the  only  well-marked, 
examples  of  it  are  to  he  found  in  the  cranium,  which  often  "becomes 
pretematurally  dense  and  heavy,  as  well  as  thick,  in  the  aged,  its 
tables  being  thickened  and  its  diploe  becoming  consolidated. 
Numerous  specimens  of  this  senile  change  in  the  skull  are  pre- 
served in  pathological  collections ;  and  I  shall  again  revert  to  it 
when  treating  of  that  part  of  the  skeleton. 

Generally  be-  The  third  class  of  pcrsons  consists  of  those  in  whom 
come  ughter.  ^-^^  progressive  absorption  goes  on  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  osseous  deposition.  This  is  much  the  more  numerous  class,  as 
might  be  expected.  Indeed,  if  the  alteration  be  not  excessive,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  and  natural  course  of  events.  The 
effects  of  this  increasing  ratio  of  absorption  are  first  and  most  felt  in 
the  cancellous  parts  of  the  bones;  such  as  the  spongy  extremities  of 
the  long  bones ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  these  parts  becoming  rela- 
tively weakened,  they  are  proportionately  more  liable  to  sustain 
injury  in  the  aged  than  in  younger  persons.  Fractures  of  the  shafts 
and  dislocations,  so  common  in  the  adult,  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  aged,  because  in  the  latter  the  atrophied  extremities  of  the  bones 
give  way  more  easily.  An  old  man  falls  upon  his  shoulder  and 
breaks  the  upper  end  of  his  humerus  by  a  blow,  which,  in  his  ear- 
lier life,  would  have  dislocated  the  bone  into  the  axilla;— or  he  falls 
upon  his  thigh  and  breaks  the  neck  of  his  femur,  a  part  of  the  bone 
which,  in  the  adult,  would  have  withstood  a  shock  sufficient  to 
fracture  the  shaft  or  rend  the  strong  capsule  of  the  hip;— or  he  falls 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  gives  way,  an 
accident,  common,  it  is  true,  in  young  persons,  but  proportionately 
more  frequent  in  tlie  aged.    When  this  progressive  absorption 
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proceeds  beyond  due  limits,  or  occurs  at  a  preternaturally  early 
period  of  life,  it  leads  to  that  form  of  ati'opliy  of  the  bones  which 

is  called  mollities. 

Associated  with  this  thinning  and  absorption  of  the 

Condensation  ,  it.i  •  l  „ 

byapproxima-  osscous  pktes  of  the  cancclli  there  is  commonly  an  ap- 
tion  of  lamina.  pj.Q,.-j^ation  of  the  tablcs  of  the  bone,  which  adds  to  the 
condensation  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  structm-e.  This  is  best 
appreciated  in  some  of  the  flat  bones,  the  scapula  and  the  ilium 
for  instance,  where  the  outer  and  inner  tables  may  coalesce  at 
parts  so  as  to  form  but  one  plate,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
thinness  of  writing-paper.  Its  effects  are  also  sometimes  well  seen 
in  the  skull. 

Associated  with  these  changes,  in  some  instances,  is 
osseour^owths  also  a  slight  tendency  to  osseous  growths  on  the  exterior 
onextenor.  boucs,  particularly  about  their  extremities ;  these 

growths  for  the  most  part  taking  place  at  the  expense  of  the  perios- 
teum and  of  the  tendinous  and  fibrous  tissues  implanted  there. 
This  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  stiffness  and  lessened  range 
of  movements  of  the  joints  of  old  people;  and  this  activity  of  the 
ossific  processes  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  accomits  also  for  the 
fact,  that  fi-actures  at  this  time  of  life  unite,  if  they  unite  at  all,  as 
quickly  or  even  more  quickly  than  in  adults^. 

Not  only  may  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the 

Fatty  and  i     i  t     •  i 

calcareous  marrow  of  the  bones  be  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the 
degeneration,  gj^largemcnt  of  the  cells  of  the  cancelli  and  the  medul- 
laiy  cavities ;  but  there  is  also  in  the  bones  of  many  old  persons 
a  good  deal  of  free  fluid  fat  not  enclosed'  in  cells,  which  has  become 
soaked  into  the  bone  substance.  This  renders  the  thin  laminaa 
more  opaque  and  gives  to  the  bones  a  yellowish  colour  and  a  greasy 
feel,  incapable  of  being  removed  by  long  maceration  and  repeated 
boiling.  WedP  speaks  of  the  presence  of  calcareous  granules  in 
the  cancelli  of  old  individuals,  due  to  the  deposition  of  amorphous, 
calcareous  salts,  no  longer  capable  of  entering  into  an  organic 
union  with  the  osseous  tissue. 


^  See  Association  Medical  Journal,  1856,  p.  610. 

^  Pathological  Uistolofjy,  translated  for  the  Sydenliani  Society,  by  George  Busk, 
F.K.S.,  page  141. 
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aiangesof  The  changes  of  shape  in  the  bones  which  take 

shape.  place  in  advancing  years  (with  the  exception  of  those 

in  the  jaws,  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  spine,  which  will 
be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  those  bones)  are  few  and 
unimportant.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
bones  become  more  bent  with  advancing  years.  The  loss  of  height 
which  is  experienced  as  a  man  grows  older,  amounting,  according 
to  Quetelet,  from  1^  to  2  inches  between  the  ages  of  50  and  90, 
results,  not  from  any  increased  flexures  in  the  bones,  but  partly 
from  a  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  the  interver- 
tebral fibro-cartilages  especially,  and  partly  from  the  erect  posture 
not  being  maintained;  for  the  joints^  even  when  the  old  man 
attempts  to  stand  most  upright,  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  a  little 
bent.  This  incomplete  state  of  extension  of  the  joints  is  not  with- 
out its  good  effect  in  preventing  the  communication  of  jars  fr-om 
one  part  to  another. 

The  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  is  com- 

Ossification  _  _ 

of  costal  monly  regarded  as  being  simply  a  senile  change,  and 
cartilages.  instance  of  Old  Parr,  noted  by  Dr  Harvey,  in  which 

they  remained  soft  and  easily  cut,  is  quoted  as  a  marvellous 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  My  own  observation  has  furnished 
many  exceptions,  not  so  striking  of  course,  but  sufficiently  marked 
and  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  me  question  the  rule.  In  almost 
all  the  old  persons  on  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  post  mortem  examination,  I  have  observed  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  to  be  discolom-ed  and  yellowish,  but  soft,  so  as  to  yield  easily 
to  the  knife  and  render  the  saw  unnecessary;  and  in  the  skeleton  of 
a  person  £et.  100,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  costal  cartilages  are  still 
unossified;  whereas  they  are  commonly  ossified  and  requiring  to  be 
sawn  through  in  adults  who  have  been  addicted  to  drinking  and 
have  become  unhealthy.  I  am  on  the  whole,  therefore,  disposed  to 
regard  the  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  as  a  sign  of  disease 
rather  than  of  age.  The  morbid  condition  which  induces  it  in  the 
adult  may  induce  it  also  in  the  aged,  though  I  have  not  remarked 
that  it  does  so;  and  I  suspect,  that  those  in  whom  it  occm's  do  not 
often  attain  to  great  age. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  any  length,  or  in  a  systematic 
manner,  upon  the  wide  field  of  tlie  pathology  of  the  human 
skeleton,  but  merely  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  connect  them- 
selves with  the  account  above  given,  of  the  formation,  shape,  &c. 
of  the  bones. 

It  might  seem  probable,  that  those  parts  of  the 
uveenorderof  skeleton  which  are  latest  in  their  development  would 
anrSj'to  be  the  weakest  in  their  nutritive  powers,  and  would 
disease.         g-^^  evidcncc  of  that  weakness  by  a  greater  liability 
to  disease  than  other  parts.   Certainly  the  analogy  furnished  by  the 
teeth  is  in  favour  of  that  view.    They  are  the  last  of  the  solid 
structures  of  the  body  evolved,  and  they  are  the  first  to  decay  and 
be  removed.    Moreover,  they  decay  pretty  much  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  appearance.    The  "wisdom"  teeth  first,  the  "in- 
cisors" last.    I  do  not  find,  however,  that  such  a  rule  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  in  a  sufficiently 
constant  manner  to  render  it  of  any  practical  value.    True,  the 
lines  of  union  of  the  epiphyses  are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
more  often  than  any  other;  but  this  takes  place  before  the  union  is 
complete,  while  the  part  is  in  a  soft  state.    When  once  bony  union 
has  taken  place,  these  are  not  more  liable  to  disease  than  other  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  indeed  not  so  much  as  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones. 
The  clavicle,  I  grant,  is  not  often  the  seat  of  disease,  though 
it  takes  the  lead  in  ossification;  but  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
of  the  extremities,  which,  in  their  ossification,  follow  very  quickly 
upon  the  clavicle,  are  endowed  with  no  such  immunity.  Though 
formed  very  early  they  are  very  often  the  seat  of  disease;  inflam- 
mation, syphilis  and  cancer  attacking  them  more  frequently  than 
they  do  the  epiphyses  or  the  short  bones,  in  which  ossification 
is  later. 
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The  liability  of  coiTesponding  parts  of  the  skeleton 
orskekton'^  suffer  in  a  similar  manner — their  symmetrical  ten- 
bylamfteeL/^®'^^^  to  disease,  as  it  is  called— has  already  been 
noticed  (p.  16).  It  is  most  marked  when  the  disease 
depends  upon  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood;  for  instance, 
when  it  is  of  a  syphilitic  character.  Besides  this  symmetry  in  its 
diseases,  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a  harmony  in  the 
pathological  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  same  skeleton,  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  other  tissues,  several  bones  being  often 
associated  in  similar  morbid  conditions.  Thus,  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation frequently  affects  several  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  the  same 
individual,  or  shifts  from  one  bone  to  another,  without  extending  to 
any  other  structure.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  forms  or  stages 
of  syphilis.  There  have  also  been  remarkable  instances  of  exos- 
toses springing  from  many  bones  of  the  same  skeleton;  and  the 
appearance  of  mollifies  or  cancer  in  one  bone,  suggests  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that  others  are  or  soon  will  be  involved. 

The  shafts  of  the  lona:  bones  are  the  parts  in  which, 

Parts  most  ^ 

subject  to  more  than  in  others,  the  process  of  addition  to  the  exte- 
rior, by  means  of  ossific  blastema,  takes  place  dm-ing 
growth,  and  they  are  also  the  parts  in  which  consolidation  of  the 
structure,  by  deposit  in  the  haversian  system,  proceeds  to  the  great- 
est extent,  and  from  which  the  periosteum  is  most  easily  detached. 
We  cannot  but  associate  these  peculiarities  with  the  facts,  that 
they  are  also  the  parts  in  which  reunion  of  fractm-es  takes  place 
most  quickly,  and  that  they  are  most  subject  to  necrosis  and  that 
morbid  thickening  and  condensation  which  is  called  hyperostosis  or 
sclerosis.  The  latter  is  an  affection  of  an  inflammatory  kind, 
and  does  not  commonly  extend  to  the  epiphyses,  though  it  usually 
affects  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft;  in  the  worst  cases  it  involves 
the  interior  of  the  bone,  solidifies  the  cancellated  structure  and 
blocks  up  the  medullary  canal,  as  well  as  causes  deposit  upon  the 
exterior.  At  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  on  the  other  hand',  where 
the  structure  is  more  spongy  and  the  periosteum  more 

idceratlon,  ,     t    .    n  .        .  i  i 

closely  attached,  inflammation  is  commonly  more  loca- 
lized, and  leads  to  ulceration,  much  more  frequently  than  to 
necrosis  or  sclerosis. 
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Of  the  several  varieties  of  tumom-s  that  gi'ow  upon 
and  tumours.    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    g^^.^^^^  „  ^^g-^ct  chieflj  the  extremities  of 
the  hones  where  the  periosteum  is  rather  coarse,  and  a  good  deal  of 
fibrous  tissue  passes  from  it  to  the  bone.     They  affect  also  the 
jaws,  where  the  fibrous  tissue  is  vascular  and  dips  into  the  sockets 
for  the  teeth.    The  "  cartilaginous  "  are  most  frequent  in  the  first 
and  second  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  beginning  in  their  shafts. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  growing  around  the  pubes,  the  ribs,  and 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  The  "  osseous"  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  jaws,  the  sethmoid  and  frontal  bones.  Occasionally 
they  extend  to  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.    I  include  under 
this  term  the  dense,  ivory-like,  knotty  growths,  which  are  regarded 
by  some  pathologists  as  originating  in  the  ossification  of  enchon- 
dromatous  tumom'S.    They  form  a  distinct  class  fr'om  exostoses," 
which  are  found  upon  almost  every  part  of  the  skeleton.  The 
"cancerous"  tumours  ("scirrhous"  and  "  enceplialoid"  at  least) 
attack  all  parts  indiscriminately,  and  originate  sometimes  in  the 
interiors,  but  more  frequently  on  the  exteriors  of  the  bones.    I  am 
not  aware  that  "  colloid"  cancer  has  been  found  affecting  the  bones, 
and  "  epithelial "  cancer  attacks  them  only  by  extending  into  tliem 

from  other  structm-es. 

The  work  of  reparation  and  reproduction  goes  on 
Eeparation.     ^^^^  (^^lickly  and  abundantly  in  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  in  the  ribs  and  lower  jaw;  in  those  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  periosteum  is  easily  detached,  and  where  it  most  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  of  the  bone.    The  cancellous  parts  are 
repaired  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  with  less  am  omit  of  callus; 
so,  that  if  by  any  cause  their  fractm-ed  surfaces  are  kept  apart, 
reunion  is  likely  to  fail  altogether,  or  is  effected  only  by  fibrous 
tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  os  calcis,  and  neck,  of 
the  femur.   The  reparative  processes  are  also  carried  on  very  slowly 
in  the  skull.    Even  a  simple  fissure  does  not  usually  become 
quite  closed;  and  if  a  small  portion  has  been  taken  away,  the  gap 
is  commonly  found  not  to  have  been  quite  filled  up  after  many  years, 
though  the  integrity  of  tlie  dm-a  mater  may  have  been  preserved. 
In  such  cases  the  new  bone  is  formed  slowly  upon  the  cut  edges  of 
the  skull,  with  scarce  any  fomation  of  callus  upon  either  its  outer 
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or  its  inner  surface;  from  tins  we  may  infer,  that  neitlier  the  dura 
mater  nor  the  pericranium  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
the  reparative  ossific  medium,  which  proceeds,  perhaps  exclusively, 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone  itself.  We  may  connect  this  mode 
of  reparation,  as  well  as  the  recoveries  which  take  place,  without 
necrosis,  after  a  considerable  extent  of  the  skull  has  been  deprived 
of  its  pericranium,  with  the  abundant  supply  of  blood  which  the 
cranial  bones  receive,  and  which  is  distributed  through  large  canals 
in  their  diploe. 


EICKETS. 

Eesvatfrom  Many  interesting  points  in  relation  to  the  structure 

defective  formation  of  the  bones,  are  presented  in  cases  of 

structural  '  J 

development  «  Rickcts,"  wliich  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  develop- 
mental and  growing  period.  The  leading  peculiarity  in  the  bones 
aifected  by  it,  consists  in  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter;  analyses  made 
by  various  chemists  combine  to  show,  that  rickety  bones  often  do  not 
contain  above  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
instead  of  about  70.  This  deficiency  probably  results,  not  so  much 
from  the  earthy  matter  being  absorbed  after  it  has  been  once  depo- 
sited, as  firom  its  never  having  been  added  in  the  right  proportions. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess, the  calcareous  granules  not  being,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Kolliker  and  Virchow,  supplied  in  their  proper  quantities  to 
the  cartilage  or  blastema,  during  the  period  in  which  the  various 
changes  requisite  for  the  conversion  into  bone  are  going  on  in  the 
cells  and  other  constituents  of  these  structures.  The  bones,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  failure,  do  not  acquire  their  proper  degree  of  hard- 
ness, that  hardness  which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body.  They,  therefore,  yield  under  its  weight  and 
imder  the  contractile  force  of  the  muscles,  and  become  misshapen  in 
various  ways.  The  disease  may  show  itself  in  the  first  formative 
periods ;  the  bones  not  being  made  of  sufiicient  strength  to  bear  the 
pressm-e  of  the  muscular  contractions  during  foetal  life.  Accordingly 
in  a  few  cases  the  child  has  been  born  more  or  less  distorted  in  con- 
sequence of  rickets.    These  cases  are  not,  however,  very  common. 
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The  age  at  which  its  effects  are  most  frequently  witnessed,  is  from 
about  the  first  to  the  third  year;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when 
the  limbs  are  first  called  upon  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk. 
Dr  Merei  observes :  ''In  the  immense  majority  of  instances,  the  age 
at  which  rachitism  shows  its  first  symptoms,  in  my  experience, 
ranges  between  the  fii-st  nine  and  eighteen  months;  and  the  children 
afflicted  with  it  are  almost  invariably  such  as  are  late  in  their 
dentition,  closm-e  of  the  fontanelle,  and  walking'."  Associated  with 
the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  usually  a  preterna- 
tural amount  of  oil  in  the  bone  substance ;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
in  the  case  quoted  before  from  Marchand,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
animal  basis  has  been  found.  There  may  be,  besides,  preternatural 
vascularity,  a  spongy  or  cellular  condition  of  the  structure,  owing  to 
too  great  activity  of  the  processes  of  absorption,  or  actual  cavities 
of  considerable  size,  filled  with  serous  or  gelatinous  fluid,  pale  or 
stained  with  blood:  all  which  shows  that  though  the  failure  in  the 
calcification  of  the  animal  matrix  may  be  the  most  obvious,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only,  perhaps  not  even  the  most  important  feature, 
in  this  disease. 

Associated  also  with  the  failure  in  the  structural 
development  of  the  bones  is  commonly  more  or  less  fail- 
ure in  their  growth.  The  child  is  undersized;  the  deficiency  of 
size  being  most  marked  in  the  limbs  that  are  most  affected,  that  is, 
in  the  lower  limbs,  and  in  the  parts  in  which,  dm-ing  the  later 
periods  of  foetal  life  and  after  birth,  growth  has  to  take  place 
most  quickly,  so  as  to  bring  the  body  into  its  proper  proportions; 
that  is,  in  the  face  and  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  particularly 
those  of  the  humerus  and  femur.  Hence  in  the  rickety  person  the 
face  is  sometimes  small  in  comparison  with  the  cranium ;  the  limbs 
are  short  in  comparison  with  the  trunk ;  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are 
small  in  comparison  with  their  epiphysial  extremities ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  in  connection  with  what  is  said  at  a  futm-e 
page  on  the  relative  growth  of  the  thigh  and  arm  after  birth,  that  the 
femur  and  humerus,  in  many  of  these  cases,  do  not  attain  to  nearly 


Disorders  of  Infantile  Development,  1855. 
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their  proper  proportionate  length.  This  point  is  well  exemplified 
in  specimens  preserved  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Nos.  9,  12,  and 
others).  Some  of  these  illustrate  also  the  fact,  which  I  have 
observed  in  other  instances,  that  the  feet  and  hands  may  attain  and 
preserve  their  proper  shape  and  size,  where  the  other  parts  of  the 
limbs  are  small  and  sadly  distorted  \ 

Another  illustration  of  the  imperfect  development  and  growth  of 
the  bones  in  rickets  is  furnished  by  transverse  sections  of  them, 
which,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  have  been  found  to  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  compactness  in  the  osseous  structure  lying  towards  the 
interior  of  the  bone  than  on  the  exterior ;  wherein  they  resemble 
foetal  bones;  that  transfer,  as  it  were,  of  osseous  material  from  the 
inside  to  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
processes  that  should  go  on  in  growing  bones,  not  having  taken  place 
as  it  ought  to  have  done.  This  feature  of  rickety  bones  is  partly 
a  consequence  of  the  sub-periosteal,  pumice-stone-like,  osseous  mat- 
ter of  Virchow,  which  may  be  present  in  greater  quantity  than  is 
natural,  not  having  undergone  its  proper  condensation,  and  is  partly 
also  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  internal  structm-e  has  not 
undergone  its  proper  rarefaction.  Meyer^  remarks  that  rickety 
bones  are  thicker  than  ordinary  bones,  especially  at  their  articular 
ends;  a  section  shows  the  medullary  cavity  smaller  and  shorter 
than  natural;  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  the  surface  of  the  bone 
mider  it  is  thicker  and  more  porous  than  usual.  The  component 
sheets,  he  says,  are  no  more  or  fewer  than  natural,  but  thicker  and 
more  separate.  According  to  Eokitansky,  the  apophyses  also  re- 
main separate  longer  than  usual.  A  remarkable  specimen  of  rickety 

1  Dt  Stern  (Muller's  Archiv,  1834,  p.  225)  found  that  in  cases  of  curvature  of  the 
spine,  although  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  were  short  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  healthy  skeleton,  they  bore  their  proper  proportion  to  those  of  the  trunk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thigh-bones,  which  were  relatively  as  well  as  actuaUy  short. 
In  a  young  woman,  ffit.  20,  who  had  from  childhood  suffered  paralysis  of  the  left  arm, 
Otto  {Seltene  .Beohacldun^en,  il.  3^,)  found  the  bones  exceedingly  thin  and  short,  and 
the  humerus  and  ulna  were  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  former  measuring  7h  mches,  and 
the  latter  7  inches  and  3  lines. 

In  some  rickety  skeletons  I  have  found  the  shafts  of  the  bones  very  short  but  not 

much  bent. 

a  Muller's  ^rc/m-,  1849.  Virchow's  account  given  in  his  Arclitv,  v.  409,  <'^groes 
generally  with  that  of  Meyer. 
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foetus,  in  which  the  bones  are  singularly  short  and  thick,  is  in  the 
Mus^e  Dupuytren^ 

Curvatures  in  The  cuTvaturcs  that  take  place  in  rickets,  in  con- 
rickets.  sequence  of  the  want  of  proper  hardness  of  the  bones, 
are  commonly  observed  in  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  are 
narrowest  and  most  dependent  on  the  density  of  their  structure  for 
their  strength,  such  as  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  those  especially 
of  the  lower  limbs  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 
They  are  observed  to  take  place  a  little  above  the  ankle  more  fre- 
quently than  at  any  other  part,  because  the  tibia  and  fibula  there 
have  to  sustain  a  greater  weight,  in  proportion  to  their  diameter, 
than  falls  to  the  share  of  any  other  portion  of  the  skeleton.  They 
generally  take  the  direction  of  the  natm'al  cm'ves  of  the  bones, 
being  exaggerations  of  them.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  where  the 
disease  begins  early,  the  preternatural  flexure  is  commonly  an  exag- 
geration of  the  chief  or  primary  curve  of  the  bone.  The  femur  and 
tibia,  for  instance,  are  simply  arched  forwards ;  or  the  former  bone 
is  bent  forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  latter  forwards  and  inwards. 
Occasionally  they  are  so  much  curved  as  to  form  nearly  a  half- 
circle.  In  less  severe  cases,  where  the  evidences  of  the  disease  do 
not  appear  quite  so  soon,  the  slighter  or  secondary  cm'ves  are  in- 
creased; thus  the  femur  is  bent  outwards  at  the  upper  part,  inwards 
below,  and  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  in  accordance  with  the  curves  of 
its  spine,  is  bent  inwards  above  and  outwards  below.  The  neck 
of  the  femur  approaches  more  nearly,  or  quite,  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  shaft.  In  severe  cases  only  are  the  bones  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities much  bent.  In  them  the  humerus  is  curved  a  little  out- 
wards, as  if  the  action  of  the  deltoid  had  pulled  the  part  of  the 
shaft  to  which  it  is  attached  in  that  direction.  Or  it  may  assume 
that  shape  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  child  sup- 
ports itself  in  the  sitting  posture  by  the  aid  of  its  hands;  this 


'  See  Catalogue  of  Mua6e  DupuyPren,  p,  691,  and  Atlas,  PI.  xx.  No.  514.  The 
affection  is  there  called  "hypertrophie  rachitique."  The  foetal  type  is  also  in  this 
epecimen  perpetuated  in  some  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  dispro- 
portionate prominence  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  protuberances.  I  have  seen  several 
similar  specimens  in  other  museums. 
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would  seem  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  deformity  in  those  cases  where 
the  lower  parts  of  the  arm-bones  and  the  elbows  are  bowed  out- 
wards. The  radius  and  ulna  exhibit  merely  a  slight  increase  of 
their  ordinary  curves,  that  with  the  concavity  towards  the  palmar 
aspect  being  deepened,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  bones 
is  widened.  For  information  respecting  the  changes  of  shape 
that  take  place  in  the  pelvis,  spine,  and  other  bones,  I  must 
-refer  to  what  is  said  respecting  those  bones  in  subsequent  parts  of 
the  work. 

Flattening  at  ^^^^  bending  of  the  bones  were  a  mere  mecha- 

the  sides.       nical  process  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  resulting 
simply  from  the  imperfectly  hardened  shafts  being  unable  to 
bear  the  required  amount  of  pressure  made  upon  their  ends,  we 
should  then  find  that  the  bones  would  be  flattened  on  their  concave 
and  convex  sides,  and  would  be  widened  transversely,  as  takes 
place  when  a  quill  or  a  stick  is  bent.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Indeed  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  usually  the  result.  The 
bones  are  commonly  flattened  at  the  sides,  and  thickened  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  towards  the  convexities  and  concavities  of  the 
curves,  forming  what  has  been  called  sabre-shaped  curvatm-es. 
This  shows  that  a  modelling  or  growing  process  is  at  work  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  adapting  the  diameters  of  the  shaft  to 
its  unnatural  shape,  and  heaping  up  bone  where  it  is  most  required. 
It  seems,  when  a  section  is  examined,  as  though  the  layers  of  the 
bone  were  spread  out  on  the  concave  side,  so  as  to  project  into  the 
middle,  where  the  medullary  cavity  should  be,  and  to  project  also 
on  the  other  side  in  the  arc  of  the  curve.    Generally  the  cm-ves  are 
gradual.    In  a  few  instances  they  are  sharp.    In  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  there  are  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  in  which  this 
is  remarkably  the  case,  so  much  so  as  to  simulate  fractiu-e.    In  the 
Berlin  Museum  also  the  two  thigh-bones  of  a  rickety  child  are  bent 
to  a  right  angle  at  the  middle.    Some  of  these  sharp  curves  may 
be  the  result  of  fractures  which  have  united,  and  instances  now  and 
then  occur  in  which  such  fractures  have  taken  place  in  the  utems^ 


^  See  a  paper  by  Dr  Barker  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Sq)t.  26,  1857. 
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Virchow^  seems  inclined  to  attribute  many  of  the  flexures  in  rickety 
bones  to  fracture.  The  direction  and  symmetrical  disposition  of 
the  curves,  however,  would  indicate  such  a  cause  to  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rvile. 

Subsequent  ^  subsequcut  period  ample  amends  are  made  for 

hardening.  ^j^^t  dcficicncy  of  ossifyiug  force  in  early  life  which  is 
the  prime  cau^e  of  the  disease.  The  bones  become  actually  harder 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  healthy  adult ;  and  the  exuberance 
of  the  ossifying  processes  is  fmrther  evidenced  by  growths,  in  the 
form  of  ridges  and  knotty  projections,  which  often  shoot  out  fr'om 
the  shafts  and  extremities.  This  unwonted  hardness  and  strength 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  shapes  which  the  bones  have 
assumed,  their  preternatural  curves  being  unfavourable  for  bearing 
weight  and  resisting  muscular  action.  At  the  same  time  they 
afford  a  better  leverage  to  the  muscles.  This  very  condition,  which 
originates  in  weakness,  becomes  thus  a  source  of  strength,  and 
accordingly  some  of  these  bent-limbed  rickety  persons,  presenting, 
as  they  do,  a  resemblance  to  the  lower  animals  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  bones,  have,  when  arrived  at  mature  age,  like  them, 
been  endued  with  remarkable  muscular  power. 

^  The  imperfection  of  structure  from  a  want  of  proper 

other  changes  ^  r  c 

in  rickety       proportion  of  earthy  salts,  associated  with  deficiency  of 

bones. 

growth  and  alteration  of  shape,  constitutes  the  chief 
feature  of  rickety  bones.  But  to  it  may  be  superadded  other 
morbid  conditions  which  are  rather  of  a  secondary  nature,  and 
which  depend  in  some  measure  upon  a  liability  in  the  weak  and 
imperfect  structure  to  be  the  seat  of  low  inflammatory  processes. 
These  lead  to  a  further  softening  with  a  preternatural  expansion  of 
the  osseous  tissue,  to  absorption  of  the  bone-substance  nearly  allied 
to  ulceration  and,  it  may  be,  to  fracture.  In  some  cases  they 
engender  an  enlargement  of  the  bones  by  causing  the  formation  of 
soft  crumbling  osseous  deposit  upon  their  exterior.  Enlargement 
from  this  cause  is  often  seen  in  the  bones  of  monkeys  dying  in  this 
country.  In  the  human  skeleton  it  is  seen  in  its  most  marked 
forms  in  the  skull.  It  affects  most  frequently  the  frontal  bone  on 
either  side,  but  sometimes  involves  all  the  bones  both  of  the  face 


^  ArcJiiv,  V.  461, 

5—2 
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and  the  cranium^.  Many  of  the  enormously  thickened  skulls  to  he 
found  in  our  museums  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  It  is  also  a 
very  common  thing  to  find  the  articular  ends  of  some  of  the  bones, 
particularly  those  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  enlarged  in  rickety  chil- 
dren; sometimes  in  young  children  who  present  no  other  signs  of  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  bony  system.  Mr  Brayne,  of  Banbury, 
has  related,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  a  remarkable  case  of  enlargement 
of  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm,  as  well  as  of 
the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  in  an  undersized  lad 
£et.  7  years,  the  shafts  of  the  bones  remaining  straight.  This  en- 
largement results  from  a  preternatural  growth  of  the  epiphysial 
cartilages ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for  its  being  so  common  in 
the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  in  comparison  with  the  other 
epiphyses.  In  the  case  of  a  little  girl  under  my  care,  where  there 
was  no  other  sign  of  rickets,  suppuration  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  enlarged  lower  ends  of  the  radius  in  both  arms. 

The  disease  commonlv  called  "  moUities  ossium " 
ossium.  differs  from  rickets  in  occurring  at  a  later  period,  after 
the  skeleton  has  been  properly  formed,  and  in  resulting,  not  from  an 
imperfection  in  the  work  of  ossification,  but  from  an  alteration  and 
absorption  of  the  osseous  texture  after  that  process  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  has  in  several  instances 
occurred  in  the  intervals  between  confinements,  causing  distortion 
of  the  pelvis  and  rendering  delivery  difficult  or  impracticable.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  and  progresses  with  greatest  rapidity  during 
pregnancy,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  fancied,  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  being  then  absorbed  from  the  mother's  skeleton  for  the  pur- 
poses of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  foetal  bones.  It  is 
usually  attended  with  pain,  and  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  inflam- 


1  As  a  general  rule,  the  cranial  bones  affected  in  this  manner  are  light  and  porous 
as  well  as  thick,  consisting  in  great  measure  of  diploo  with  a  thin  sieve-like  outer  and 
inner  table.  After  a  time,  they  may,  like  other  rickety  bones,  become  very  dense  and 
iieavy.  In  a  few  instances  the  foramina  at  the  base,  the  carotid  and  jugular,  and 
even  the  foramen  magnum,  have  been  found  reduced  in  size  by  the  bony  deposit;  the 
former  so  much,  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  have  transmitted 
a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  tlie  brain.  Otto,  Neuc  Beobachtungen  zur  Anat.  Phys. 
und  Path.  §  3. 
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matoiy  in  its  natui-e.  I  have  lately  met  with  a  case'  of  the  kind 
in  the  person  of  a  woman,  eet.  30,  who  had  been  five  years  pre- 
viously, and  again  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  delivered  of  a 
healthy  child.  Since  the  last  confinement  she  had  suffered  pains 
about  her  back  and  hips,  and  had  become  gradually  very  lame. 
She  had  been  in  labom*  eighteen  hours  when  I  saw  her,  and  the 
child  was  dead.  It  being  quite  clear  that  the  pelvis  was  so 
distorted  as  to  render  delivery  through  the  natural  passage  im- 
possible by  any  means,  I  at  once  performed  the  casarian  opera- 
tion, not,  however,  the  event  proved,  till  after  the  uterus  had 
given  way.  The  pelvis  exhibited  the  effects  of  excessive  atrophy ; 
an  exaggerated  condition  of  that  state  which  often  occurs  in  senile 
atrophy.  The  entire  structm-e  was  light  and  spongy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  delicate  external  lamina.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ala  of  the  ilium,  the  outer  and  inner  plates  had  coalesced,  and 
the  delicate  resultant  lamina  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dis- 
appeared, leaving  wide  perforations.  In  most  cases  where  an 
analysis  of  the  bone  has  been  made  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  earthy  matter  has  been  found  deficient,  and  in  this  case  it 
amounted  to  only  47.8  per  cent.  The  large  areolse  were  filled  with 
apparently  healthy  medulla.  The  distortion  resembled  that  which 
usually  occm-s  in  such  cases,  consisting  of  a  folding  up  of  the  pubic 
bones,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  on  either  side 
formed  an  angle  directed  towards  the  middle  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  sacrum  had  advanced  forwards  towards  the  same 
point.  The  thigh-bones  and  vertebrge  were  involved  in  the  disease, 
the  latter  being  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
patients'  urine  has  contained  phosphate  of  lime.  Upon  what  this 
premature  and  excessive  atrophy  depends  we  cannot  tell;  and  no 
instance  has  yet  been  related  in  which  the  disease  has  failed  to 
proceed  to  a  fatal  termination. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  in  this  case  that,  although  the 
bones  were  in  so  extremely  atrophied  a  condition,  yet  they  were  in 
many  parts  encrusted  with  osseous  deposit,  which  had  recently 
taken  place  upon  their  exterior,  affording  an  additional  illustration 


^  Association  Medical  Journal,  1856,  p.  779. 
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of  the  fact  that  osseous  deposition  on  the  exterior  of  bones  is  often 
coincident  Avith  (perhaps  it  may  he  in  some  measure  a  resultant 
of)  osseous  absorption  in  their  interior.  The  occurrence  of  the 
same  thing  has  been  remarked  in  senile  atrophy  (page  57) ;  it 
is  not  an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  cancer  and  some  other 
diseases,  which  are  attended  with  absorption  or  destruction  of 
boneS 

Wasting  of  ^  ^ira^h  be  not  used,  the  bones  usually  waste, 

bones  from  They  may  become  smaller,  that  is  thinner,  without  very 
great  alteration  in  their  texture;  or  they  may  undergo 
interstitial  absorption  without  much  alteration  of  size;  or  they  may 
undergo  both  changes — diminution  of  size  and  interstitial  absorp- 
tion— at  the  same  time.  These  points  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
conditions  which  the  bones  of  stumps  present  where  the  limbs  have 
been  long  amputated.  In  some  the  bones  are  cleared  of  their 
cancelli  and  reduced  to  a  mere  porous  shell,  the  size  remaining 
unaltered.  In  others  they  become  much  reduced  in  circumference, 
their  walls  retaining  their  proper  density.  In  a  third  class  the 
bones  are  small,  and  are  also  light  and  porous.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Larrey  of  a  man  who  died  forty-one  years  after  amputation  of 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  the  scapula  was  as  thin  as  paper,  and  the 
clavicle  no  thicker  than  that  of  an  infant.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
bone  is  ever  reduced  in  length  as  a  consequence  of  atrophy.  If 
a  part  be  disused  by  reason  of  paralysis  or  other  cause,  the  bones 
may  fail  to  attain  their  proper  length;  but,  having  attained  it,  I 
do  not  know  that  they  ever  lose  it. 


^  For  an  account  of  the  changes  observed  microscopically  in  a  case  of  osteomalacia 
see  Wedl's  Pathological  Histology  (edited  by  the  Sydenham  Society),  p.  237. 
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THE  JOINTS. 


The  various  points  of  interest  of  a  meclianical  kind  displayed 
in  the  construction  and  shape  of  the  bones  are  secondary  only  to 
those  which  may  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  the  connection  of 
the  several  bones  with  one  another.  The  long  words  that  have 
been  used  by  different  anatomists  in  their  classifications  of  the 
several  joints,  whatever  good  they  may  have  done,  have,  I  think, 
had  an  evil  influence  in  rendering  this  branch  of  anatomy  somewhat 
distasteful  to  the  student.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  avoid  them. 

The  several  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  where  no 
totervening  movcmcut  is  required  between  them,  are  joined  together 
membrane,  ^^^^^  appositiou  of  their  cdgcs.    At  least  there  is 

interposed  between  them  only  an  exceedingly  thin  membranous 
streak  composed  of  connective  tissue,  and  extending  in  short  paral- 
lel fasciculi  from  the  border  of  one  bone  to  that  of  the  other\ 
In  some  instances,  where  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  is  sufficient  to 
hold  the  bones  together,  their  edges  are  simply  placed  in  appo- 
sition. This  is  the  case  also  where  the  bones  are  very  thin,  as 
in  those  forming  the  septum  of  the  nose  (PI.  XII.  fig.  1.  C,  d).  In 
some  instances  the  edges  overlap  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  support  in  a  particular  direction,  as  in  the  suture  of  the 
temporal  with  the  parietal;  or  the  one  bone  may  be  let  into  a 


^  "This  sutured  ligament,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  very  evident  as  long  as  the 
cranial  bones  are  still  growing.  When  the  growth  of  the  cranium  approaches  its  com- 
pletion, this  tissue  gradually  disappears,  becomes  firmer,  and,  in  old  age,  seems,  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  inner  part  of  the  sutures,  and  even  before  their  com- 
plete obliteration,  to  be  entirely  removed."    KoUiker's  Manual,  I.  311, 
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superficial  groove  in  the  other,  as  in  the  suture  of  the  sphenoid 
with  the  vomer.  Most  frequently  the  bones  have  gi-own  someAvhat 
into  each  other,  and  become  interlocked  or  dove-tailed  together,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  very  strong  and  intimate  union.  This  is  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  suture  in  the  cranium.  The  bones  are  so 
closely  and  firmly  joined  together  by  this  means,  that  separation 
of  them  by  external  force  is  a  rare  occurrence;  and  fractures  and 
fissures  are  less  frequent  in  the  lines  of  the  sutm*es  than  in  other 
directions. 

In  a  few  exceptional  instances  at  the  base  of  the 

with  inter-  ^ 

veningcarti-  cranium,  whcrc  the  primordial  structure  was  cartilage 
instead  of  membrane,  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  bones 
are  connected  by  a  thin  layer  of  intervening  cartilage  which  has 
remained  unossified.  In  this  manner  the  basilar  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital is  joined  to  the  sphenoid,  and  its  jugular  processes  are  united 
to  the  temporal  bones.  This  mode  of  union  is  the  one  which  pre- 
vails between  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and  their  epiphyses. 
(See  Plate  II.  page  40.)  The  sm-faces  so  connected  are  less  serrated 
than  those  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  sutures; 
and  they  are,  in  most  instances,  cemented  together  by  bone  at  an 
earlier  period.  There  are,  however,  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  joint  in  which  the  uniting  cartilage 
remains  unossified  to  a  late  date,  as  in  the  case  of  the  costal  carti- 
lages and  the  cartilages  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 
Union  by  flbro-  Where  a  slight  amount  of  movement  of  one  bone 
cartilage,  upon  another  is  required  to  be  combined  with  great 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  weight,  &c.  the  apposed  sur- 
faces of  the  bones,  which  are  usually  broad  in  such  case,  are  united 
by  a  tolerably  thick  and  very  strong  layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  in 
which  there  is  disposed  a  variable  amount  of  elastic  tissue.  This 
material  is  found  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  will  be 
described  more  particularly  when  treating  of  the  spinal  column. 
It  is  of  gi-eater  strength  even  than  the  bones  themselves,  and  very 
rarely  becomes  ossified. 

byBynoviai  Lastly,  whcrc  a  greater  amount  of  movement  being 

joints.  required,  it  is  necessary  that  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the 
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bones  should  slide  upon  one  another,  a  regular  joint  is  provided, 
with  a  synovial  capsule;  and  the  bones  are  held  together  by  fibrous 
tissue  disposed  in  bundles  or  sheets  which  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit,  and,  to  some  extent,  direct  the 
movements  within  a  certain  range,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
their  exceeding  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  chief  ofiice  of  these 
fibrous  ligaments  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  regulate  and  limit  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints:  and  the  precise  mode  in  which  each  one  is 
intended  to  perform  that  duty  may  commonly  be  learned,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  by  examining  the  course  of  its  fibres,  and 
the  direction  which  they  take  at  the  point  of  insertion  into  the 
respective  bones.  In  addition  to  this,  their  primary  office,  the  liga- 
ments contribute  to  prevent  the  displacement  or  dislocation  of  the 
bones,  which  is  further  provided  against  by  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  surrounding  mus- 
cles. Such  accident  is,  indeed,  chiefly  provided  against  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles;  for,  although  no  complete  dislocation  of 
any  joint  can  take  place  without  rupture  of  some  of  its  ligaments, 
yet  slight  displacements — subluxations  as  they  are  called — can  in  a 
few  instances,  that  of  the  thumb  for  example  in  some  persons,  be 
effected  during  life  with  the  assent  of  the  muscles.  Moreover  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  sprains  and  dislocations  occur  when 
the  muscles  are  unprepared  to  support  the  joints,  as  in  making  a 
false  step,  &c.  clearly  shews  that  the  latter  are  the  chief  agents  in 
preventing  those  accidents.  In  the  ordinary  healthy  state  the  ready 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb  scarcely  permit  its  ligaments 
to  be  even  put  on  the  stretch  by  external  forces,  which  accounts  for 
the  surprising  escapes  of  tumblers,  wi-estlers,  and  other  devotees  to 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  not  that  their  ligaments  have  acquired  unusual 
strength,  so  much  as  that  their  joints  are  braced  by  the  increased 
vigour  and  activity  of  their  muscles. 

Influence  of  """^  many  joints — the  ball  and  socket  joints  for  in- 
atmospheric     staucc — thougli  the  ligaments  assist,  as  just  mentioned, 

pressure.  . 

m  preventmg  dislocation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  directly 
held  in  apposition  by  them,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  loose  in  the 
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whole  circumference  to  permit  the  movements  of  the  joint  in  every 
direction.  If  the  ligament  were  sufficiently  tight  at  any  one  part  to 
hold  the  hones  together,  it  must  of  necessity  prevent  the  movement 
in  one  direction,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case.  The  experiments 
of  Weber  upon  the  hip-joint  were,  I  believe,  the  first  to  prove  the 
fact,  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  held  in  the  acetabulum  when  the  muscles  are  at 
rest.  One  convincing  experiment  is  easily  repeated;  that  namely 
of  holding  up  a  side  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  appended  lower  ex- 
tremity, the  joint  not  having  been  opened,  and  then  boring  a  hole 
through  the  acetabulum,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  hip-joint,  when 
the  weight  of  the  limb  will  cause  it  to  drop  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  being  pulled  out  of  the  acetabulimi 
as  soon  as  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  between  the  articular  surfaces. 
In  the  unopened  state  of  the  joint,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  limb 
is  entirely  borne  by  atmospheric  pressm-e,  so  that  both  ligaments 
and  muscles,  the  latter  especially,  are  relieved  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  The  same  fact  may  be  shewn  with  regard  to  the  shoulder, 
and  other  joints,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  the  illustration 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  easy  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The 
advantages  of  this  construction,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  easy 
movement  by  leaving  all  the  muscles  free  to  act  upon  the  joint, 
need  no  demonstration.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  this 
power  is  in  continual  operation  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  animal 
force  which  is  economized  by  it. 

Bones  not  held  While  upon  this  subjcct,  I  may  remark  that  there  is 
together  by  the  in  the  body  uo  siuglc  example  of  a  moveable  joint  in 
Suia"^^""  which  the  shape  of  the  bones  is,  of  itself,  such  as  to  pre- 
surfaces.  ^^^^  ^^^.^  separation  from  one  another.  They  all  fall 
asunder  when  the  soft  parts  are  cut  or  macerated  away.  In  none 
of  the  ball  and  socket  joints,  for  instance,  does  the  cup  form  so 
much  as  a  half  circle.  The  acetabulum,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  falls  short  of  it  by  some  degrees,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, without  assistance,  retain  the  head  of  the  femm-  in  its  cavity. 
Neither  in  any  of  the  hinge-joints  is  there  an  example  of  what 
is  called  by  mechanicians  "  a  centre-pin  and  angel,"  so  complete 
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that  the  latter  embraces  the  former  sufficiently  to  hold  it  in 
place. 

We  may  eo  further  than  this  and  assert,  that  there  is 

nor  movements  ' '  j  o  r      •  '  i. 

stopped.        not  any  instance  in  which  the  movements  ot  a  jomt  are 
stopped  or  limited  by  the  sha{)e  of  the  bones,  that  is,  by  the  edges 
of  the  bones' coming  in  contact.    If  the  several  joints  be  examined 
in  the  recent  state  with  reference  to  this  point,  it  will  be  found  m 
each  that  either  the  tension  of  the  ligaments,  or  the  compression  of 
the  soft  parts,  arrests  the  movements  before  the  margins  of  the  bones 
touch  one  another.    Take  the  elbow-joint  for  example.    In  flexion 
and  extension  the  coronoid  process  and  the  olecranon  enter  their 
respective  fossae  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  humerus; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  quite  to  the  bottom  of  those 
fossae.  Just  before  the  point  at  which  this  would  happen,  the  move- 
ment in  each  direction  is  limited  by  the  ligaments  and  the  other 
soft  parts.    The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  any  sud- 
den jarring  limitation  of  the  range  of  movement  of  the  several 
joints.   So  that  although  the  muscles  fail  to  perform  the  restrictive 
duties  assigned  to  them,  still  the  movement  of  each  joint  in  any 
particular  direction  is  not  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  the  contact 
of  the  edges  of  the  bones,  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  frequent 
damage  to  the  articular  surfaces;  but  the  check,  instituted  in  the 
soft  parts,  is  brought  to  bear  gradually,  and  the  residt  is  thus 
attained  with  safety. 

Obliquity  of  }iGen  Said  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  It 

movements.  ^^[^  Tjvith.  equal  truth  that,  in  the  construction  of 

the  skeleton,  she  has  shewn  her  abhorrence  of  a  straight  line.  Not 
only  are  the  bones  curved  and  twisted,  each  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  joints  are  so  made  that  the  movements  of  the  limbs  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  rarely  in  parallel  planes.  They  are  com- 
monly a  little  oblique  with  regard  to  one  another.  Thus  each  fore- 
arm moves  in  a  plane  oblique  with  regard  to  that  of  the  other  fore- 
arm, and  oblique  also  with  regard  to  the  arm;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  leg,  and  of  the  other  segments  of  the  two  mem- 
bers. An  easy  graceful  style  is  thus  communicated  to  the  move- 
ments, and  awkwardness  of  gait  is  prevented.  (This  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  page  12.) 
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The  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  expanded  for  the 

Articular  ends.  „    .   .  .  ,      .  . 

purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  joints  and  leverage  to 
the  muscles  inserted  into  them,  are  cancellous  in  their  interior,  the 
larger  plates  and  fibres  of  the  cancellated  structure  being  arranged 
perpendicularly  with  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  joint  so  as  to 
support  it  in  the  most  etfectual  manner.  Near  to  the  surface  this 
arrangement  is  lost.  The  bone  is  there  more  dense,  the  walls  of  the 
cancelli  being  much  thicker  and  coarser  and  the  interspaces  between 
them  much  smaller.  Still  it  does  not  usually  present  the  same 
dense  smooth  structure  as  the  exterior  of  the  shafts.  Close  to 
the  articular  cartilage  is  said  to  be  a  thin  layer  of  incompletely- 
formed  bone-substance,  containing  elongated  corpuscles  without 
canaliculi,  without  haversian  canals  and  without  cancellated  excava- 
tions ;  the  animal  basis  presenting  a  nearer  resemblance  to  foetal 
cartilage  than  does  that  of  true  bone  (page  2).  This  "articular 
bone"  can  have,  therefore,  no  vessels ;  and  it  constitutes  an  imper- 
fectly ossified  stratiun — a  sort  of  intermediate  structure — between 
the  true  bone  of  the  epiphysis  on  the  one  side  and  the  articu- 
lar cartilage,  which  shows  no  capacity  for  ossification  at  all,  on 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  in  diseased  states,  it  is  often  penetrated 
by  vessels  passing  to  the  cartilage  and  to  the  soft  vascular  granula- 
tion-like substance  which  forms  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone.  In  certain  rheumatic  and  other  morbid  conditions,  when  the 
cartilaginous  covering  has  been  removed,  this  articular  bone  be- 
comes rubbed  down  by  the  friction  incurred  dm-ing  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint,  and  acquires  a  density  and  polish  that  reminds 
us  of  porcelain. 

Articular  cartilage  is  a  material  admirably  adapted 

Articular  car-  °  •    •    i  -i    •        j  i 

tilage.  to  its  purpose;  so  smooth,  that,  when  it  is  lubricated  by 

Synovia,  the  friction  between  the  sui-faces  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
quantity  not  worthy  of  being  taken  in  computation;  so  elastic,  that 
it  prevents  any  jarring  of  the  bones  upon  one  another;  and  so  far 
devoid  of  sensation,  that  the  movements  of  the  joints,  during  which 
the  cartilages  are  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  pressure  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  the  tension  of  the  ligaments,  take  place 
without  any  pain.  Its  elasticity  is  increased  by  the  arrangement 
of  its  components  in  fibres,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
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fibrous  appearance,  the  fibres  being  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  bone  on  which  thej  rest.  Its  insensibility,  due  to  the  absence 
of  nerves  in  its  substance,  is  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  its  giving 
warning  when  a  foreign  body,  as  a  loose  cartilage,  is  in  the  way,  or 
when  it  is  aifected  with  ulceration.  The  severe  starting  pains 
waking  up  the  patient  as  he  drops  to  sleep,  so  characteristic  of 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  may  depend  in  part  on  the  compression 
of  that  soft  granulation-like  substance  which  commonly  forms  in 
these  cases  between  the  cartilage  and  the  bones,  but  it  would  seem 
to  depend  in  part  also  upon  the  sensation  excited  in  the  cartilage 
itself.    (See  remarks  on  nerves  in  bone,  p.  29.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  a  practical  point  of  view  how  quickly 
the  muscles  that  act  upon  the  joint  fall  away,  when  disease  attacks 
its  cartilages.  A  year  of  simple  synovial  disease  will  not  produce 
so  much  efi"ect  upon  the  adjacent  muscles  as  a  month  or  even  a 
week  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.  Hence  this  wasting  of  the 
muscles  becomes  a  symptom  of  great  importance  in  assisting  us  to 
arrive  at  a  diagnosis  as  to  which  of  these  two  structures  is  in- 
volved, as  well  as  in  enabling  us  to  decide  whether  disease,  which 
commenced  in  the  synovial  membrane,  has  extended  to  the  car- 
tilages. 

It  is  only  in  certain  morbid  conditions  that  vessels  have  been 
traced  in  the  articular  cartilages,  and  reparation  after  any  loss  of 
their  substance  is  only  effected  through  the  medium  of  connective 
tissue,  true  cartilage  never  being  reproduced.  Cartilage  is  capa- 
ble, however,  of  being  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  processes  by 
which  its  tissue  may  become  loosened  into  a  sort  of  filament- 
ous or  fibrous  condition,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by  ulceration 
and  absorption,  commencing  upon  either  the  free  or  the  attached 
surface;  and  adhesions,  by  means  of  connective,  areolar,  or  fibrous 
tissue,  are  not  uncommonly  established  between  the  opposite  carti- 
laginous surfaces  of  joints  where  disease  has  long  existed. 

The  cartilages  are  thickest  where  they  have  to  bear  the  greatest 
pressure;  that  is,  commonly,  about  the  middle  of  the  articular 
surface.  They  decrease  in  thickness  towards  their  edges,  and  ter- 
minate abruptly,  extending  upon  the  bones  no  further  than  their 
friction  upon  one  another,  or  upon  the  adjacent  ligaments  and 
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tendons  requires.  Near  their  circumference  they  are  covered  by 
synovial  membrane,  which  extends  a  little  way  upon  them.  In 
the  rest  of  their  extent  the  surface  of  the  cartilages  is  uncovered 
and  is  moistened  with  synovial  fluid;  in  the  foetal  state  it  is 
covered  by  delicate  scales  of  epithelium.  These,  however,  soon 
disappear. 

Except  in  situations  where  the  cartilasres  are  naked 

Synovial  mem-  _  ^  ^ 

branes.  Their  and  cxposcd  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  surfaces 

vascular  folds.       />,i.».  tii  -i  i  i  •  i  • 

01  the  jomts  are  lined  by  synovial  membranes,  which,  m 
the  natural  state,  are  very  thin,  yet,  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
common  occurrence,  acquire  great  thickness.  They  cover  the  edges 
of  the  cartilages  and  extend  beyond  them  upon  the  adjacent  bones. 
They  are  vascular,  and  are  particularly  so  near  the  margins  of 
the  cartilages,  where,  in  some  places,  they  form  delicate  folds  lying 
flat  upon  the  edge  of  the  cartilage.  These  folds,  containing  looped 
vessels,  somewhat  resemble  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  in  their  structure,  as  well  probably  as  in  the  func- 
tion of  regnilating  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joints.  They  are 
furnished  with  little  processes,  like  villi,  which  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  fat  and  occasionally  one  or  two  cartilage  cells.  These 
processes  are  often  seen  enlarged  in  joints,  particularly  in  shoulder- 
joints,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  chronic,  perhaps  rheumatic, 
inflammation,  or  inflammation  consequent  on  an  injury.  They 
then  form  polypous  bodies,  overhanging  the  cartilages,  and  may 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  and  attain  a  considerable  size. 
This  change  is  generally  associated  with  a  gradual  thinning  and 
removal  of  the  cartilages  of  the  joint.  The  formation  of  loose 
cartilages  in  the  joints  has  been  attributed  to  a  hypertrophied  state 
of  the  cartilaginous  element  of  these  processes.  If  that  be  the  true 
mode  of  formation  of  these  bodies,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  so  in  some  cases,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  be  so 
generally  single,  and  that  there  should  so  rarely  be  a  recuiTcnce 
when  one  has  been  removed  ^ 


^  A  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  pointed  end  of  a  needle  was  found  in  a 
"pendulous  osseo-cartilaginous  body  excised  from  the  knee-joint"  of  a  young  woman 
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Being  the  most  vascular  as  well  as  the  most  exten- 

Liability  to  O  i  •  1 

disease.  sivelj  disposed  of  all  the  articular  structm-es,  the  synovial 
membranes  are  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  either 
of  the  others.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of  disease  of  a  joint,  whether  it 
be  scrofulous  or  not,  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. It  may  remain  long  confined  to  that  membrane,  or  it  may 
spread  from  it  to  the  cartilages  and  bones.  Even  after  a  sprain, 
it  seems  to  suffer  more  than  the  ligaments,  the  immediate  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  effects  of  the  injury  being  evinced  chiefly  in  the 
synovial  membrane. 

Their  fatty  Appended  to  the  synovial  membranes  and  situated 

appendages.  ^^^{y.  extcrior  are,  in  many  joints,  masses  of  soft 

fat.  These  were  foi-merly  thought  to  be  glands  which  secreted 
the  synovial  fluid.  Such  a  notion  has  been  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  on  microscopical  examination  to  consist 
simply  of  fat.  Their  office  is  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
bones,  and  between  the  bones  and  ligaments,  in  the  movements 
of  the  joints ;  for  which  purpose  they  usually  project  more  or  less 
into  the  articular  cavity,  carrying  the  synovial  membrane  before 
them,  at  the  intervals  between  the  bones  (see  representations  of 
elbow,  ankle,  and  other  joints).  They  are  of  large  size  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  knee,  may  be  found  of  greater  or  less  size  in  most 
joints,  and  evidently  perform  an  important  office  in  facilitating 
the  movements  of  the  joints.  The  one  which,  from  its  conspicuous 
appearance,  has  attracted  most  attention  is  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum.  It  serves  a  somewhat  different  purpose  from 
the  same  structure  in  other  joints,  that,  namely,  of  permitting  the 
play  of  the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  slightly  prominent  extre- 
mity of  the  head  of  the  femur.    It  is  obvious  that  were  there  not 


is  related  in  the  Trams,  of  the  Path,  Soc.  VI.  328.  The  foreign  body  must  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  growth,  and  it  is  a  unique  case  of  the  kind.  Both  the  carti- 
lage and  the  osseous  nucleus  presented  the  normal  characters  of  those  tissues  under 
the  microscope.  In  a  case  where  several  bodies  of  the  like  kind  hung  into  a  knee-joint 
which  was  greatly  altered  by  chronic  rheumatic  disease,  I  found  the  quad  "  cartilage" 
in  them  to  be  composed  only  of  compact  fibrous  structure,  and  the  "bone"  of  con- 
creted carbonate  of  lime. 
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some  provision  of  that  kind  the  ligament  would  be  squeezed  be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces  during  the  movements  of  the  joint. 
These  fatty  appendages,  like  the  folds  just  mentioned,  are  highly 
vascular,  and  it  is  probable  that  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
synovial  membrane  not  uncommonly  begin  and  are  most  obstinately 
maintained  in  or  near  one  or  other  of  them. 

Fat  round  addition  to  these  fatty  appendages  to  the  synovial 

the  articular  membrane  there  are  other  accumulations  of  fat  about 
the  joints,  lying  upon  the  hollows  or  depressions  of  the 
bones  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  articular  surfaces.  It 
very  commonly  happens  that  the  articular  surface,  especially  that 
forming  the  convex  head  of  a  bone,  about  which  a  more  or  less 
concave  socket  plays,  is  extended,  or  spread  out,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
increasing  the  security  and  range  of  movement  of  the  joint,  and 
projects  beyond  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  depression,  or  obtuse  retiring 
angle,  so  formed  around  the  edge,  is  filled  up  by  fat.  Thus  a  layer 
of  fat  lies  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  behind 
the  edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles.  In  some  dis- 
eased states,  which  have  prevented  the  free  movements  of  the 
joint,  this  layer  acquires  considerable  thickness.  Similar  accumu- 
lations of  fat  may  be  found  about  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  heads 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  especially  on  their  palmar  sides,  and  in 
many  other  parts.  In  some  instances,  as  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  they  form  soft  cushions  for  the  reception 
of  the  edge  of  the  contiguous  bone  in  certain  positions  of  the  joints. 
When  the  foot,  for  instance,  is  bent  up  towards  the  leg,  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  received  and 
supported  by  this  fatty  cushion  upon  the  astragalus. 

The  joints  are  formed  very  early  in  foetal  life,  the  synovial 
cavities  being  distinct  as  soon  as  the  limbs  are  sufficiently  formed 
for  movement  of  one  part  to  take  place  upon  another.  They 
were  quite  distinct  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  in  a  foetus  under 
three  months  which  I  examined,  and  they  may  probably  be  found 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  development  of 
a  joint  fails  entirely.    Even  malformations  are  not  very  common. 
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A  few  instances  ai-e  recorded  where  the  bones  were  found  congeni- 
tally  united — the  calcaneum  and  cuboid ;  the  calcaneum  and  sca- 
phoid; the  humenis  and  radius*.  These  anomalies  have  no  espe- 
cial relation  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  development  of  the  parts 
in  man,  or  to  their  natural  condition  in  other  animals.  The  case 
occasionally  quoted  from  the  Histoire  de  V Acadimie  des  Sciences^ 
1716,  as  one  of  congenital  union  of  the  bones,  is  not  detailed  with 
suflScient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  real 
nature. 

GUding  or  "^^^  movcmcuts  of  thcsc  Synovial  joints  vary  a  good 

arthrodiai  deal.  In  the  most  simple,  the  surfaces  are  nearly  flat, 
and  merely  glide  a  little  upon  one  another,  remaining 
in  the  same  plane,  or  nearly  so.  Such  are  the  joints  between 
the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  and  some  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  and 
hand. 

Secondly;  one  bone  may  revolve  upon  the  other, 

Hinge-joints.  ,  ,  , 

the  articular  surfaces  being  adapted  to  the  direction  and 
extent  of  the  movement  required.  When  the  movement  takes  place 
in  only  one  direction,  there  being  only  one  axis  of  motion,  as  in  the 
elbow,  it  is  called  a  hinge-joint.  Such  a  joint  is  usually  furnished 
with  lateral  ligaments  which  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
bones  about  the  ends  of  the  imaginary  axial  line  round  which  the 
other  revolves.  Thus  the  axial  line  of  the  motion  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  at  the  elbow  passes  through  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
from  the  point  of  attachment  of  one  lateral  ligament  to  that  of  the 
other,  or  thereabouts;  and  the  ligaments  are,  consequently,  about 
equally  tight  in  all  positions  of  the  joint. 

Baii-and-  When  the  movement  takes  place  in  many  directions, 

socket-joints,  g^^j  there  are,  consequently,  many  axes  of  motion,  it  is 
called  a  ball-and-socket-joint.  Such  joints  are  usually  provided 
with  circular  ligaments,  like  muffs,  embracing  the  edges  of  the 
opposed  articular  surfaces.  Unlike  the  lateral  ligaments,  these 
capsular  ligaments  vary  in  their  degree  of  tension  according  to  the 
position  of  the  joints.   When  the  latter  are  in  a  position  of  ease. 


^  I  found  one  specimen  of  congenital  union  of  the  humerus,  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
Muade  Dupuytren. 
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the  ligaments  are  relaxed  in  their  whole  circumference;  and  it  is 
only  in  some  forced  posture  that  any  part  of  them  becomes  quite 
tight.  They  may  be  so  arranged  that  a  great  number  of  their 
fibres  are  rendered  tense  by  certain  postures  of  the  joint,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip.  It  is  tightened  in  almost  every 
part  when  the  thigh  is  extended  upon  the  pelvis;  but  if  the  limb 
be  bent  a  little,  the  ligament  is  relaxed.  Some  joints  present 
combinations  of  the  hinge  and  the  ball-and-socket  conformation ; 
the  joint,  for  instance,  of  the  thumb  with  the  carpus.  When  a 
bone  rotates  upon  its  own  axis,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
when  one  bone  revolves  round  the  axis  of  another  bone,  it  may 
be  called  a  rotatory  joint.  Such  are  the  movements  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  and  of  the  atlas  upon  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Occasionally  the  sliding  is  combined  with  the  hinge- 
of  suinf  °°    like  movement,  that  is  to  say,  the  axis  of  motion  is 
and  hinge-      altered,  describing  a  curve  during  the  movement;  as  in 
the  temporo-maxillary  and  the  knee-joints.    In  each  of 
these  instances  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  is  inserted  between 
the  bones,  which  serves  a  double  purpose.    In  the  first  place  it 
lessens  the  amount  of  friction  between  the  two  bones,  which,  in 
consequence  of  this  combination  of  the  sliding  with  the  revolving 
movement,  would  be  more  than  what  ordinarily  takes  place  be- 
tween articular  surfaces.    It  does  this  in  consequence  of  the  parts 
being  so  arranged  that  the  one  movement— the  hinge-like  move- 
jnent— takes  place,  in  great  part  at  least,  between  the  interarticular 
cartilage  and  the  one  bone;  while  the  other,  or  sliding  movement,  is 
chiefly  effected  between  the  interarticular  cartilage  and  the  other 
bone.    Thus  in  the  case   of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  the 
hinge-like  movement— the  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth— takes 
place,  chiefly,  between  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  fibro-carti- 
lage; whereas,  the  sliding  movement— the  advancing  and  with- 
drawing of  tlie  teeth— is  conducted,  in  great  measure,  between  the 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity.    In  the  second  place,  the 
fibro-cartilage,  being  flexible  and  being  more  closely  connected 
with  one  of  the  bones,  follows  it  in  its  movements,  and  adapts  its 
surface  to  the  shape  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  other  bone, 
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which  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  extent.  Thus,  to  revert 
to  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  for  illustration,  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  enahled  at  one  time  to  rest  upon  the  convex 
glenoid  ridge,  and  at  another  in  the  concave  glenoid  cavity, 
by  the  aid  of  the  interposed  fibro-cartilage.  The  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  does  not  quite  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  knee  and  -  jaw,  being  rather  a  ligament 
of  retention,  passing  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  firmly  connected 
with  both,  and  forming  a  very  powerful  bond  of  union  between 
them. 

In  some  instances,  where  a  variety  of  movements 

Combination  •       t       •  i  1  j.1 

of  two  or  are  required  to  be  associated  with  great  strength,  the 
more  joints.  ^^^^  attained,  not  by  a  combination  of  the  movements 
in  one  joint,  but  by  a  double  joint,  or  rather  by  the  employment 
in  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  joints,  the  bones  of  which  play  in 
different  directions  upon  one  another.  Thus,  the  movements  of  the 
head  upon  the  neck  are  distributed  between  the  occiput  and  the 
atlas,  and  between  the  atlas  and  the  dentata ;  the  nodding  power 
being  derived  from  the  joint  between  the  two  former,  the  rotatory 
action  chiefly  from  the  joint  between  the  two  latter.  The  same 
may  be  noted  of  the  movements  between  the  foot  and  leg;  flexion 
and  extension  taking  place  at  the  ankle,  and  rotation  at  the  joint 
of  the  astragalus  with  the  os  calcis,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  sca- 
phoid bone.  Occasionally  also  two  or  more  joints  combine  to  effect 
the  same  movement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wrist,  where  flexion  and 
extension  are  effected  partly  by  the  rolling  of  the  carpal-bones 
upon  the  radius,  and  partly  by  the  rolling  of  one  row  of  carpal- 
bones  upon  the  other.  This  arrangement  also  is  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  freedom  of  movement  with  strength;  for  it  will  be  found 
as  a  general  rule  that,  wherever  the  movement  between  any  two 
bones  is  free,  the  joint  is  proportionately  weak.  The  shoulder  and 
elbow  are  examples  of  this.  In  the  knee,  which  forms  an  exception 
to  the  mle,  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  great  extent  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  by  the  strength  of  the  ligaments,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  powerful  muscles  and  closely  attached  tendons  and  fascice 
that  invest  it.  An  illustration  of  the  combination  of  two  joints  of 
different  kinds  to  effect,  or  rather  to  give  security  to  one  movement 

6—2 
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is  afForded  hy  the  articulation  of  the  first  vertebra  with  the  second. 
The  lateral  joints  between  these  two  vertebra  are  arthrodial,  and 
serve  to  support  the  atlas  and  steady  it  in  the  revolving  movement 
that  takes  place  in  the  median  line  around  the  odontoid  process, 
which,  surrounded  bj  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  the  "centre-pin"  to 
the  "angel"  of  a  hinge-joint. 


THE  PEOPORTIONS 

OF 

THE  HUMAN  FIGURE*. 


That  in  the  human  frame,  no  less  than  in  the  most  regular 
constructions  of  architecture,  certain  definite  proportions  are  ob- 
served between  the  several  component  parts  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  and  scarcely  needs  to  be  asserted.  Those  proportions  in  the 
well-developed  frame  are  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  and 
the  eye  of  every  one  is  more  or  less  cognisant  of  a  certain  law 
of  proportions,  to  which  it  behoves  the  artist  to  pay  scrupulous 
attention  if  he  desires  success.  To  give  pleasure  by  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  frame  he  must  aim  first  at  truthfulness  in 
proportions,  and  secondly  at  accuracy  of  detail  and  exquisiteness 
of  touch,  for  even  the  untutored  eye  will  be  sure  to  discover  an  error 
in  the  former,  though  it  may  fail  to  discriminate  with  respect  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  have  formed  a 
subject  of  study  from  very  early  times.  The  Egyptians  (the 
Assyrians  doubtless  also)  and  the  Greeks  had  their  respective  rules 
by  which  they  were  guided  in  the  formation  of  their  statues.  Both 
the  former  and  the  latter  took  the  foot  as  their  standard,  and 
regulated  the  length  of  the  figure  accordingly.  The  former,  by 
dividing  the  body  into  six  feet,  gave  an  appearance  of  heaviness 
to  their  figures,  which  might  accord  well  with  the  general  character 
of  their  architecture ;  but  which  made  them  certainly  less  graceful 


^  Read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  April,  1857. 
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and  less  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty  than  the  statues  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  better  taste  and  more  accurate  measurement  led 
them  to  adopt  a  lighter  style  both  in  architecture  and  statuary, 
and  who  gave  as  a  rule  seven  feet  for  the  length  of  the  figure. 
The  great  artists  of  more  modem  times  are  said  by  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  to  have  been  careful  to  follow  this  rule; 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  an  eighth  and  the  face  a  tenth 
of  the  figure,  giving  to  the  lower  extremities  one  half  of  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  making  the  measurement  of  the  extended  arms 
equal  to  that  of  the  height  from  the  sole  to  the  crown.  If  they 
have  detracted  at  all  from  the  length  of  the  figure,  it  has  been  sure 
to  give  a  heaviness  to  their  productions.  This,  remarks  Camper^ 
is  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of  the  pictures  of  Watteau  with 
those  of  Rubens.  The  figm*es  of  the  former,  having  eight  heads 
instead  of  seven,  are  more  graceful  than  those  of  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  wonderful  power  of  execution  and  colom-ing  ex- 
hibited by  that  g-reat  master.  A  consciousness  of  the  bad  efiect  of 
this  error  has  induced  some  to  exaggerate  a  little  in  length,  which 
is  certainly  less  displeasing.  Thus  the  Pythian  Apollo  has  a 
length  of  eight  heads  and  a  half ;  and  in  some  of  Michael  Angelo's 
figm-es  the  size  is  equal  to  nine,  ten,  nay  twelve  heads,  in  order 
to  communicate  more  grace  to  a  stooping  attitude. 

In  like  manner  the  height  of  the  columns  in  the  various  styles 
of  architecture,  and  the  dimensions  of  their  capitals,  were  regulated 
in  certain  definite  proportions  to  the  diameter  of  the  several 
colmnns.  The  radius  of  the  base  was  usually  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard of  measm-ement  and  called  the  "module."  Thus  the  Tuscan 
column  measm-ed  16  modules,  the  Ionic  18,  and  the  Corinthian  20. 
Gradually  as  the  science  of  architecture  made  progress,  the  columns 
were  rendered  lighter  and  more  graceful ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  several  parts  were  elongated  until  the  column, 
with  its  capital  and  base,  acquired  nearly  the  proportions  of  the 
human  fi-ame.  Considering  the  capital  as  in  the  place  of  the  head, 
the  whole  length  of  a  Corinthian  pillar  is  8^  heads. 


1  On  the  Connexion  letween  the  science  of  Anatomy  and  tlie  Arts  of  Draioing,  Paint- 
ing, Statuary,  &c.    Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  T.  Cogan,  M.  D.  1794. 
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With  tlie  view  of  obtaining  a  more  satisfactory  and 
^oVIdT"  scientific  -module"  or  standard  for  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  hmnan  figm-e  than  has  heretofore  been 
adopted,  C.  G.  Carns^  selects  the  spinal  column  as  being  at 
once  the  most  important,  the  earliest  formed,  and  the  least  varying 
part  of  the  body;  and,  dividing  it  into  three,  takes  one  of  these 
portions  as  the  module  of  the  whole  skeleton.  His  investigations, 
conducted  with  all  the  assiduity  and  accm-acy  which  characterize  the 
German  anatomists,  appear  to  justify  the  selection,  for  he  found  the 
various  parts  of  the  frame  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  this  standard.  Thus  the  length  of  the  skull,  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  occiput,  equals  one  "  module,"  or  a  third  part  of  the 
length  of  the  spine.  The  height  from  the  vertex  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw  is  the  same.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  is 
three  modules,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  The  length  of  the 
breast-bone  and  of  the  shoulder-blade  is  in  each  case  one  module. 
The  width  of  the  chest  fr'om  the  extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  that  of 
the  other  is  two  modules.  In  the  pelvis  each  of  the  measurements 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  ilium  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  tuber  ischii,  and  fr-om  one  anterior 
inferior  spine  to  the  other,  corresponds  with  one  module.  The 
arm  and  fore-arm  give  three  modules  and  the  hand  one.  The 
thigh-bone  gives  two  and  a  half;  the  tibia  two,  and  the  foot, 
from  the  ankle  to  the  tip  of  the  toes,  one.  The  height  of  the 
whole  body  is  9^  modules.  The  module  measm-es  18  centimeters, 
or  rather  more  than  7  inches,  making  the  entire  figure  5  feet  6^ 
inches,  or  5  feet  7. 

These  are  the  ideal  proportions  of  the  well-developed  Em-opean, 
deduced  from  the  measm-ements  of  numerous  skeletons.  They  repre- 
sent the  mean  between  the  male  and  female,  and  are  stated  by  Cams 
to  be  generally  true,  though  not  applicable  with  mathematical 
accuracy  to  any  one  person;  slight  deviations  from  the  standard 
being  essential  to  the  endless  varieties  of  individual  form.  The 
measurements  which  I  have  myself  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing 


^  Die  Propo7'tionslehre  der  menschUchen  Geslalt.  Leipzig,  1854.  See  table  reduced 
from  thia  work  at  page  112. 
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the  value  of  this  means  of  determining  the  scale  of  tlie  proportions 
of  the  figm-e,  tliough  in  a  general  manner  confirmative  of  the  results 
obtained  by  Cams,  have  proved  that  the  exceptions  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  him  are  very  numerous. 

Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
proportions  of  the  body.  Further  information  may  be  quickly 
obtained  by  reference  to  the  tables  at  p.  106,  and  will  be  culled 
as  we  pass  along  in  the  more  interesting  task  of  instituting  various 
comparisons,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Comparison  of 

First,  let  us  briefly  compare  the  human  figure,  in 
witrthft^r  proportions,  with  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
lower  animals,  particularly  the  animals  which  present  the  nearest  re- 
semblance to  man.  To  avoid  prolixity  I  will  allude  only  to  some 
of  the  more  prominent  and  important  differences  between  them; 
such  as  the  eye  will  quickly  detect  in  examining  the  respective 
skeletons,  or  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying  tables. 
Size  of  brain-  making  this  comparison,  the  first  thing  which 

strikes  us  is,  the  great  proportionate  size  of  the  human 
brain-case,  an  indication  not  merely  of  the  superior  intellectual 
capacity  of  man,  but  also  of  the  greater  predominance  and  control 
of  the  mental  or  volitional  over  the  vegetative  and  physical  parts 
of  his  system.  I  make  the  latter  remark,  because  in  dwelling  so 
much  on  the  offices  of  the  brain  as  an  org^an  of  the  mind,  we  are 
sometimes  apt  to  under-estimate  its  importance  as  an  organ  of  the 
body,  to  forget  that  it  is  the  intervening  link  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  and  that  it  has,  therefore,  its  relations  to  both. 

The  next  peculiarity  which  attracts  attention,  is  the 

efface,  .        .  ,  , 

small  comparative  size,  and  the  suppression  or  thrusting 
back,  of  the  face  and  jaws,  so  that  they  are  situate  beneath  the 
cranium  instead  of  being  protruded  in  front  of  it.  This  has  relation, 
first,  to  the  fact,  that  the  mouth  is  no  longer  an  organ  of  prehension. 
The  hands  are  free  to  do  this  work,  and  the  office  of  the  mouth  is 
altogether  subservient  to  the  digestive  system  and  the  voice. 
Secondly,  this  thrusting  back  of  the  mouth  makes  the  opening  of 
the  orbits  more  vertical,  and  gives  to  the  eye  a  more  complete  com- 
mand over  the  frame,  particularly  over  the  lower  extremities.  In 
most  of  the  inferior  animals  these  limbs  are  not  much  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  eye.  The  hind-feet  follow  the  front  and  need  no 
especial  direction.  Wliereas  in  man,  each  movement  of  the  legs, 
as  well  as  of  the  arms,  is  regulated  by  sight. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  hmnan  frame  is,  the  great 
of  extremities.  gj^c  of  the  lowcr  extremities.    The  length 

of  these  regulates  very  much  the  middle  point  of  the  body,  which 
in  man,  is  at  or  near  the  symphysis  pubis.    In  the  most  nearly 
allied  animals  the  lower  extremities  are  much  shorter  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  middle  point  of  the  body  is  higher.    In  the  Chimpanzee 
I  found  it  to  be  3,  in  the  Orang  3^,  and  in  the  Gorilla  4  inches 
above  the  symphysis^    Thus  an  ample  development  of  leg,  no 
less  than  of  brain-case,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  man,  and  it  is 
no  empty  vanity  which  leads  him  to  be  proud  of  the  former  as  well 
as  of  the  latter.    A  still  more  marked  peculiarity,  though  of  an 
opposite  kind,  is  observable  in  the  upper  extremities  of  man,  as 
compared  with  the  fore-limbs  of  these  animals.    They  are  not  only 
relatively  but  actually  much  shorter,  although  the  whole  human 
figure  is  considerably  higher.    The  reason  of  this  obviously  is,  that 
the  human  arm  is  used,  not  as  an  agent  in  progression,  but  as  a 
minister  to  the  various  requirements  of  an  intelligent  will,  for 
which,  its  higher  purpose,  it  is  better  fitted  by  a  shortening  of 
its  component  parts,  whereby  it  is  brought  more  readily  imder  the 
dominion  of  the  sensorium.    And  it  is  for  the  sake  of  setting  this 
member  fi-ee  to  execute  the  behests  of  the  will,  that  the  lower 
extremity  is  developed  of  sufficient  length,  strength  and  compact- 
ness, to  bear  unaided  the  weight  of  the  body  and  to  perform  the 
whole  work  of  progression. 

Proportions  of  With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  parts  which 
parts  of^"*  compose  the  extremities,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
extremities.  man  the  Segments  nearest  to  the  trunk  are  comparatively 
lengthy;  the  more  distal  ones  being  comparatively  short.  Thus, 
the  thigh  and  arm  are  respectively  longer  than  the  leg  and  fore- 
ann;  the  leg  is  much  longer  than  the  foot;  and  the  fore-arm  is 
longer  than  the  hand.    The  inferior  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are 


1  See  Table  I.  page  io6. 
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remarkable  for  the  comparatively  greater  length  and  strength  of  the 
more  distal  segments. 

In  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  the  leg  and  fore-arm  are  re- 
spectively nearly  equal  to  the  thigh  and  arm.  In  the  latter  animal 
indeed,  the  fore-arm  commonly  rather  exceeds  the  arm  in  length. 
In  each  of  the  three,  particularly  in  the  Orang,  the  hand  and  foot 
are  from  1  to  3  inches  longer  than  in  man,  although  the  entire 
stature  of  the  animal  is  from  10  to  20  inches  less,  and  the  exces- 
sive development  of  the  phalanges  is  especially  remarkable.  It 
will  be  seen  from  Table  I.  that  the  great  proportionate  length  of 
the  thigh  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  figure;  it 
being  to  the  rest  of  the  frame  nearly  as  1  to  3^,  and  to  the  leg  as 
17.88  to  14.4.  In  the  Chimpanzee,  Orang  and  Gorilla,  it  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  body  about  as  1  to  4,  and  to  the  leg  as  12  to  10. 
(Tables  I.  and  IV.  pp.  106  and  108.)  In  most  other  animals  the 
difference  is  still  more  marked.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions ;  and  the  Mylodon  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  forms  a  striking  one.  In  it  the  femur  measures 
18  inches,  the  tibia  being  only  7^  inches.  The  humerus  in 
the  same  animal  measures  14  and  the  radius  10  inches. 
Pui-poseat-  ^®  naturally  inquire,  what  are  the  purposes  served 

taiued  by  short-      ^^^.^  ^^^^^        lowcr  auimals  by  these  differences  in 

ening  distal 

segments.  the  relative  proportions  between  the  component  parts 
of  their  extremities.  Why  in  man  should  the  difference  be  in 
favour  of  the  proximal,  and  in  the  animals  of  the  distal  segments. 
I  can  only  suggest,  that  the  shortening  of  the  distal  parts  of  the 
extremities  is  onfe  of  the  many  instances  in  the  human  skeleton,  in 
which  strength  is  sacrificed  to  celerity  and  nicety  of  movement,  as 
well  as  to  a  ready  subservience  to  the  will.  It  is  obviously  of 
the  first  importance  that  these  latter  qualities  should  exist  in  the 
human  hand  and  fore-arm  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  and  to 
effect  this  the  bones  are  reduced  in  size,  while  the  length  of  the 
extremity  is,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  maintained  by  the  prepon- 
derating size  of  the  humerus.  In  the  foot  also,  which  is  a  no  less 
marvellous  structure  and  little  less  important  as  a  ready  minister 
of  the  will,  variety,  celerity  and  nicety  of  movement  are  combined 
in  a  wonderful  manner  with  strength.     The  shortening  of  the 
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bones,  whereby  a  number  can  be  gathered  within  a  small  space 
and  the  part  is  rendered  compact  and  strong,  contributes  to  these 
results;  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  length  of  the  limb  is 
preserved  by  the  great  size  of  the  femur.  In  the  monkeys,  on  the 
conti-ary,  all  four  extremities  being  used  chiefly  for  prehension  and 
climbing,  nicety  of  movement  in  the  upper  limbs  and  stability  m 
the  lower,  are  of  less  importance  than  in  man.  In  these  animals, 
accordingly,  extent  and  strength  of  grasp  is  secured  by  the 
extension  of  the  distal  at  the  expence  of  the  proximal  segments  of 
the  limbs. 

Comparison  The  inferior  races  of  mankind  exhibit  proportions 

with  inferior    ^i^ich  are,  in  many  respects,  intermediate  between  the 
mankind.       higher  or  European  orders  and  the  monkeys.    In  the 
Negro,  for  instance,  the  stature  is  less  than  in  the  Em-opean.  The 
cranium,  as  is  well-known,  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  face. 
Of  the  extremities  the  upper  are  proportionately  longer,  and  there 
is  in  both  upper  and  lower  a  less  marked  preponderance  of  the 
proximal  over  the  distal  segments.    For  instance,  in  the  Negro 
the  thigh  and  arm  are  rather  shorter  than  in  the  European;  the 
leg  is  actually  of  equal  length  in  both  races,  and  is,  therefore, 
relatively,  a  little  longer  in  the  Negro;  the  fore-arm  in  the  latter 
is  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  a  little  longer;  the  foot  is  an  8th 
and  the  hand  a  12th  longer  than  in  the  Em'opean.    It  is  well- 
known  that  the  foot  is  less  well-formed  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
Em-opean.     The  arch  of  the  instep,  the  perfect  conformation  of 
which  is  essential  to  steadiness  and  ease  of  gait,  is  less  elevated 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.    The  foot  is  thereby  rendered 
flatter,  as  well  as  longer,  more  nearly  resembling  the  monkey's, 
between  which  and  the  European  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  this  particular.    In  Australians  and  in  the  Polynesian  tribes 
the  difference  is  less,  though  there  is  still  a  greater  proportionate 
length  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm.     The  feeling,  therefore,  which 
is  prevalent  in  favom*  of  a  small  proportionate   size  of  hand 
and  foot,  and  which  compels  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations 
alike  to  submit  to  varieties  of  tortm-e  in  accommodation  to  it, 
has  a  foundation  deeper  than  mere  fancy.     It  is  based  upon 
one  of  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  higher  and 
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lower  races  of  mankind,  as  well  as  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  believe,  in  their  attempts  to  modify  the 
proportions  of  the  human  form  by  mechanical  appliances,  each 
nation  endeavours  to  give  more  forcible  expression  to  that  which 
maj  happen  to  be  a  national  peculiarity.  Thus  the  Chinese,  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet,  as  well 
as  by  the  sparseness  of  their  hair,  endeavour  still  further  to  cramp 
the  former  whilst  they  reduce  the  latter  to  a  pig-tail.  And  certain 
of  the  South  American  Indians,  regarding  as  a  beauty  that  pro- 
gnathous conformation  of  the  cranium  which  exists  among  the 
inferior  races  of  mankind,  endeavour  to  promote  it  by  compressing 
the  foreheads  of  their  children,  with  what  surprising  results  may 
be  seen  in  specimens  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons^ 

Conformation  With  regard  to  the  conformation  of  the  trunk,  we 
of  the  trunk,  f^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^i  in  the  shapc  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis, 
the  human  figiire  is  characterized  by  its  width ;  the  transverse 
diameter  being  in  greater  proportion  to  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter than  in  the  lower  animals.  In  this  respect  again  the  negro 
occupies  an  intermediate  position.  The  chest  and  pelvis  are  not 
only  both  smaller  than  in  the  Eui'opean,  but  the  transverse  diameter 
of  both  is  diminished  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  antero-posterior 
diameter.  It  is  said  by  Carus  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
Negro's  chest  is  a  sixth  less  than  that  of  the  European,  and  that 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  measures  nearly  the  same  in  both ; 
and  it  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  table  at  p.  106,  that  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  in  the  Negro  measures  nearly  an 
inch  less  than  in  the  European,  whereas  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence observable  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  ^ 


^  This  disposition  is  very  remarkable,  especially  if  it  be  found  to  exist  in  cases 
•where  there  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  the  opportunity  of  comparison  so  as  to 
create  the  pride  of  difference. 

^  I  found  great  varieties  in  the  measurements  of  different  specimens  of  the  negro 
pelvis,  and  that  the  difference  in  size  between  the  male  and  the  female  was  commonly 
more  pronoimced  than  in  the  European,  the  male  being  very  small. 
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It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  observations  of 
^fnlhimi*     others,  that  the  negro  cranium  is,  in  its  capacity  as  well 
^wifS    "    as  in  its  relation  to  the  face,  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the 
inteuect        European,  but  Table  IV.  shews,  that  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  skeleton  this  is  not  the  case.    The  cranium  of  the  Negro 
is  there  seen  to  bear  a  slightly,  and  that  of  the  Bosjesman,  a  con- 
siderably greater  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  skeleton  than  does 
that  of  the  European;  which  is  a  remarkable  and,  I  think,  an 
unexpected  fact.    It  is,  however,  to  some  extent  in  accordance  with 
a  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  us  in  reviewing  this  com- 
parison of  the  European  skeleton  with  that  of  the  Negro,  and  of 
both  with  that  of  the  monkey,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  a  more 
extensive  survey  than  I  am  able  here  to  give;  namely,  that  in  the 
ascent  from  the  lower  animals  to  the  higher  orders  of  mankind 
there  is  a  gradual  increase,  not  only  in  the  actual  size  and  capacity 
of  the  cranium,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  whole  frame,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  size,  strength,  and  excellence  of  conformation 
of  the  lower  extremities.    The  dimensions  of  the  cranium  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  fair  criterion  of  the  dimensions  of  the  brain,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  nervous  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual. 
It  follows  then,  from  the  comparisons  of  different  nations  of  man- 
kind and  of  the  animals  nearest  approaching  them,  that  the  size 
of  the  frame  is,  on  the  whole,  proportionate  to  that  of  the  nervous 
centres.    This  led  me,  in  a  former  paper  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  read  before  this  society,  to  observe,  that  the  mental  and  corporeal 
capacities  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  expression  of  one  another, 
and  that  a  fine  and  well-developed  frame  is  the  natural  associate 
of  a  powerful  intellect.    We  should,  d  priori,  expect  that  it  would 
be  so,  and,  though  numerous  exceptions  may  be  adduced,  the  result 
of  all  the  many  causes  which,  particularly  in  civilized  life,  con- 
tribute to  modify  the  normal  development  and  growth  of  the  frame, 
I  have  no  question  that  the  rule  does,  on  the  whole,  stand  good. 
Proportions  proceed  to  observe  briefly  the  changes 

at  different      that  take  placc  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  as  it 
passes  through  the  various  phases  of  development  and 
growth  on  the  way  to  manhood.    The  most  striking  feature  in  these 
changes  is,  the  gi-eat  relative  size  of  the  head  during  the  early 
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periods  of  existence,  in  comparison  with  the  more  advanced  periods. 
In  tlie  second  month  of  foetal  life  the  head  measures  a  half,  or  more 
than  a  half,  of  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo.  At  ahout  three 
months  it  measm'cs  an  inch,  the  length  of  the  embryo  being  from 
2^  to  3  inches.  The  rest  of  the  body  goes  on  growing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  head,  and  the  length  of  the  foetus  receives  consider- 
able addition  from  the  outgrowth  of  the  extremities,  so  that  by 
the  seventh  month  it  measures  13  inches,  the  head  being  now 
only  3^  inches.  At  birth  the  head  forms  about  a  fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  child  \  The  relative  decrease  continues  more 
slowly  as  growth  proceeds,  till  the  adult  period,  when  the  head 
measures  about  an  eighth  of  the  length  of  the  body  or  less.  Thus, 
from  birth  to  adolescence,  the  relative  size  of  the  head  is  reduced- 
at  least  one  half. 

Eeasonofdis-  ^®  ^^'^  ^'^^^'^  struck  witli  the  remarkable  and  appa- 
proportionate    j-entlv  inconsistcut  fact  that  the  cranium,  and  conse- 

size  of  brain  in 

infancy.  quently  the  brain,  should  have  so  great  size,  relatively 
to  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  during  the  periods  of  intra- 
uterine and  infantile  life,  when  the  cerebral  faculties  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  in  existence,  when  they  are  at  any  rate  very  feebly 
exerted:  and,  farther,  that  as  the  latter  come  into  play  and  acquire 
an  increase  of  power  and  a  greater  command  over  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  should  undergo  a  continually 
progressive  decrease.  Or,  to  put  the  case  in  a  somewhat  more  cor- 
rect way ;  it  seems  very  strange  that  the  brain  and  skull  should  be 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  body  dm-ing  that  very  period 
of  life  in  which  the  cerebral  functions  are  least  active  and  have 
least  influence  over  the  other  organs ;  and  that,  subsequently,  when 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  becoming  developed,  and  the  will  is 
gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  organism,  the  growth  of  the 


^  The  measurements  given  by  Carus  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  above.  He 
states  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  month  of  fojtal  life  the  length  of  tho 
head  is  to  that  of  the  vertebral  column  as  i  to  i ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month 
it  is  as  I  to  2.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  it  is  as  2  to  3,  the  relations  being 
about  the  same  as  at  birth.  At  birth  he  finds  that  the  face  forms  a  third  instead  of 
a  half,  of  the  vertical  depth  of  the  skull,  the  orbits  being  of  great  jiroportionate  size, 
■whereas  the  nose  bears  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  adult. 
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face,  tinink  and  limbs,  should  proceed  at  so  mucli  greater  rate  tlian 
does  the  hram.    The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
afforded  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  brain  is  placed.    It  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  protection,  shut  up  in  a  case  of  bone  which 
becomes  hard  and  unyielding  soon  after  the  child  enters  the  world; 
and  that  case  admits  only  of  a  slight  and  slow  increase  of  size,  because 
bone  possesses  very  little  power  of  interstitial  growth,  and  because 
the  bones  of  the  skull  cannot  grow  much  at  their  edges  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  interlocked  at  the  sutm-es. 
To  avoid  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from 
anything  like  a  proportionate  rate  of  growth  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  brain  is,  at  an  early  period,  while  the  skull  is  still 
•  partly  membranous  and  yielding,  made  large,  but  at  the  same  time 
soft,  pulpy,  with  much  fluid  in  its  texture.    Subsequently,  when 
the  skull  has  become  consolidated,  when  the  intellect  is  ripening 
and  volition  is  strengthening,  the  brain  increases,  not  so  much  in 
size  as  in  the  density  and  quality  of  its  textm-e,  and  in  the  number 
and  depth  of  its  convolutions.    Thus  in  infancy  the  brain  is  large, 
flaccid,  feeble,  and  quickly  growing.    In  adolescence  its  growth  is 
slower ;  but  it  is  gradually  becoming  denser  and  more  powerful,  and 
is  acquiring,  by  virtue  of  the  increase  of  its  convolutions,  a  greater 
amount  of  that  vesicular  structm-e  upon  which  its  higher  proper- 
ties seem  more  particularly  to  depend. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proportions  of  the  head  in  infancy 
have  reference  to  parturition;  that  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  of 
large  size  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  that  it  may  gravitate 
in  the  liquor  amnii  to  the  os  uteri,  and,  by  closing  that  orifice, 
prevent  the  presentation  of  the  hands  and  feet^.  Those  who 
take  that  view  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
head  were  the  cause  of  its  presenting  in  the  erect  posture  of  the 
woman,  it  would  have  rather  a  contrary  eflfect  when  she  was  re- 
cumbent. Yet  head-presentations  are  not  said  to  be  less  frequent 
in  women  who  keep  their  bed  than  in  those  who  move  about.  Not 
long  ago  I  found  the  head  presenting  in  a  patient  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  bed,  and  who  died  mider  the  eflfects  of  premature 


^  Shaw,  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxvi.  338, 
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labour.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  presentation  of 
the  head  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
contractions  and  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  bring  the  long 
axis  of  the  child  into  correspondence  with  its  own ;  and,  aided  by 
the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  direct  the  latter  and  the 
nates  into  the  fundus  or  more  roomy  part  of  the  organ,  which  causes 
the  opposite  or  cranial  end  to  occupy  the  pelvis, 
skuu  large  in  ^  cuxious  fact  that  whcu,  fcom  any  cause,  the 

short  persons.  g];owth  of  the  rcst  of  the  body  is  stunted,  the  head  not 
only  remains  disproportionately  large,  but  it  often  becomes  actually 
larger  than  in  other  persons.  Thus  short  persons  and  persons  with 
imperfectly  developed  lower  extremities,  are  not  uncommonly  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  their  heads.  The  same  may  be  observed 
in  rickety  and  hump-backed  persons.  Whereas  those  who  grow 
quickly  and  become  unusually  tall  have,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
small  heads.  As  though  the  expenditm-e  of  growing  force  being 
too  great  in  one  direction,  other  parts  are  ill-cared  for. 
Relative  growth  Although  the  skull  is,  at  birth,  of  great  size  propor- 
of  face.  tionately  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  not  so  in  all  its 
parts.  It  is  to  the  cerebral  portion,  developed  so  as  to  contain  the 
large  brain,  that  the  size  of  the  skull  is  chiefly  due.  The  base  of 
the  skull  and  the  face  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  cranium. 
Had  they  been  developed  during  the  foetal  state  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  brain-case,  a  greater  diameter  of  the 
mother's  pelvis  would  have  been  necessary  to  permit  delivery. 
After  birth,  especially  during  the  periods  of  dentition,  compensation 
is  made  by  the  growth  of  the  face  and  of  the  base  proceeding  at  a 
greater  rate  than  does  that  of  the  rest  of  the  skull.  Supposing  there- 
fore any  cause  to  occur,  such  as  rickets,  which  arrests  the  growth  of 
the  whole  body,  then  we  find,  not  only  that  the  limbs  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  skull,  but  that  the  face  also  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  cranium.  In  short,  the  infantile  type  remains  perpetuated 
in  both  instances.  Attention  was  first  particularly  directed  to  this 
point  by  Mr  Shaw\  who  finds  "  the  relative  size  of  the  cranium  to 


1  Medico- Chirurcjical  Transactions,  Vol.  xvn.  26.  The  observations  of  Mr  Shaw 
are  on  the  whole  confirmed  by  the  measurements  of  five  skeletons  with  curvature  of 
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that  of  the  face,  in  the  child,  to  be  as  8  to  1;  in  the  adult  as  6  to  1 ; 
while  in  the  adult  whose  growth  has  been  interrapted  by  rickets  it 
is  as  7^  to  1;  that  is,  the  ratio  in  such  individuals  is  intermediate 
between  what  it  is  in  the  child  and  the  adult."  In  those  persons  who 
exceed  the  ordinary  standard  of  height,  he  finds  the  impulse  of 
gro^vth  to  be  shared  by  the  face  and  extremities  in  a  gTcater  degree 
than  by  the  cranium.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  skull  to  the  face 
of  the  giant  was  only  5  to  1.  These  results,  though  generally 
true,  are  liable  to  some  exceptions.  I  have  remarked  that  not  mi- 
frequently  in  short  persons,  and  occasionally  in  rickety  skeletons, 
the  face  has  borne  its  proper  relative  size  to  the.  cranium,  both  being 
in  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  degree  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  rickety  subjects 
the  brain  exceeds  the  ordinary  size ;  in  others  the  skull  is  mor- 
bidly thickened ;  and  both  these  conditions  are  sources  of  fallacy 
in  estimating  the  usual  relations  of  the  face  and  cranium  in  that 
class  of  persons. 

Proportions  of  ^hc  limbs  may  be  distinguished  in  the  second  month 
extremities         f^g^^l  life  as  Small  proccsscs  budding  out  from  the 

during  deve-  t    i  r 

lopment.  sidcs  of  the  truuk ;  the  upper  ones  a  little  sooner  than 
the  lower :  and  the  feet  and  hands  are  the  parts  first  formed.  At 
3  months  the  upper  limbs  measm-e  rather  more,  the  lower  rather 
less,  than  f  inch.  The  shape  of  the  feet  and  hands  is  distinct ; 
though  the  thumb  is  at  that  time  nearly  parallel  with  the  fingers, 
not  divergent  from  them  as  it  subsequently  becomes.  At  7  months 
the  upper  extremities  measure  5^  inches,  and  are  exceeded  by  the 
lower  which  measure  6  inches:  the  division  into  upper  arm,  fore-arm, 
and  hand,  into  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  has  also  become  apparent. 

At  the  7th  month  the  nails  are  better  developed  in  the  fingers 
than  in  the  toes;  and  ossification  has  commenced  in  all  the  terminal 
phalanges  of  the  fingers,  whereas  in  the  toes  it  is  confined  to  the  ter- 
minal phalanx  of  the  pollex.  Thus  the  fingers  are  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  toes  in  their  development  at  this  period.  Not  so,  however,  the 


the  spine,  made  by  Dr  M.  Stern  (M.ulleT'aArchiv,  1834,  p.  225).  These  show  the  face 
to  be  small,  actually  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  cranimn.  He  found  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  with  the  exception  of  the  brain -case 
which  was  large. 
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carpus.  In  it  ossification  has  not  begun,  whereas  there  is  already  a 
bony  nucleus  in  the  heel-bone.  At  birth  the  lower  extremities  have 
gained  some  other  points  in  advance:  a  distinct  bony  nucleus  is  pre- 
sent in  the  astragalus,  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and 
in  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  (see  PI.  I.) ;  and  ossification 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  all  the  phalanges.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  extremities  proceed  ^ari  passu  in  their  develop- 
ment more  nearly  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  statements  gene- 
rally made.  The  upper  extremities  have  a  little  the  advantage  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  foetal  life ;  but  they  are  overtaken  subsequently 
by  the  lower  limbs,  which,  at  the  time  of  birth,  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  different  seg- 

Proximal  °  ...  .  •   j  i. 

segments  at  ments  of  the  extremities ;  in  the  earliest  periods  the  arm 
first  s  ortest.  thigh  are  respectively  shorter  than  the  fore-arm  and 

leg,  and  the  latter  are  respectively  shorter  than  the  hand  and  foot. 
During  development  and  growth  these  proportions  gTadually  become 
reversed ;  but  the  final  relations  between  the  several  segments  are 
not  established  till  after  puberty  (Tables  VII.  and  VIII.).  At  birth 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  the  arm,  leg,  and  foot 
are  of  about  equal  length ;  and  that  the  hand  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  fore-arm. 

Fcetai  proper-  Thcsc  facts  are  interesting  as  clearly  showing  that  in 
Bomeapproxi-  its  earlier  conditions  the  most  perfect  human  form  pre- 
TNe^o°and^^  numcrous  approximations  to  the  permanent 

quadrmnana.  type  of  the  Ncgro,  and  likcwisc  to  that  of  the  quadru- 
manous  animal,  than  at  subsequent  periods.  They  show  also  that 
it  is  during  the  work  of  development  and  growth  that  the  lower 
extremities  attain  their  greater  relative  dimensions,  and  that  the 
proximal  segments  of  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  come  to  bear 
that  large  proportion  to  their  distal  parts  whereby  the  Em-opean 
type  is  characterized.  By  thus  reducing  the  diiference  in  type  be- 
tween the  Negro  and  the  European  to  a  mere  matter  of  growth,  and 
showing  that,  so  far  as  the  extremities  are  concerned,  a  transient  con- 
dition of  the  one  corresponds  with  a  permanent  condition  of  the  other 
— the  one  being  only  a  further  development  of  the  other,  or,  rather, 
a  degree  of  development  in  advance  of  the  other — some  countenance 
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is  given  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Pritchard  and  others,  that 
the  human  family  are  all  derived  from  one  stock,  which  has  become 
modified  by  a  variety  of  external  circmnstances,  and  that  the  type 
of  that  stock  is  preserved  in  the  Negro.  The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk.  Till  the  period  of  puberty  the 
European  and  the  Negro  more  nearly  correspond.  It  is  not  till  after 
that  period  that  the  greater  proportionate  breadth  of  chest  and  pelvis 
is  attained  in  the  former. 

That  inferences  of  this  sort  must,  however,  be  drawn  with  much 
caution,  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  view  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  same  line  of  argument  pressed  a  little  further,  or  rather 
I  should  say  a  good  deal  further:  namely,  that  not  only  is  the 
European  a  result  of  an  advanced  development  of  the  negro  type, 
but  that  both  are  in  like  manner  merely  the  product  of  an  advanced 
development  of  the  monkey.  This  fanciful  notion,  derived  from 
exaggerated  ideas  of  similarities  that  exist,  and  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  foetal  life,  as  well  as  from  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  real  ditferences  between  the  human  and  the  quadruma- 
nous  classes,  has  been  so  amply  refated  by  Professors  Clark  and 
Owen,  that  it  needs  no  further  comment; 

The  small  size  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  in  com- 

Middle  point  ^ 

of  figure.  parison  with  that  of  the  head  during  the  first  months  of 
foetal  life,  causes  the  middle  point  of  the  body  to  be  situated  higher 
at  that  period  than  afterwards.  At  about  3  months  it  is  a  little  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Before  this  it  is  higher  still.  At 
7  months  it  is  just  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  At  birth 
it  is  a  little  above  the  umbilicus.  After  birth  to  adolescence  it 
is  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes ;  being  for  the  most  part 
a  little  lower  in  tall  persons  than  in  the  short.  In  a  man  who 
was  only  4  feet  2  in.  in  height,  the  middle  point  was  at  the  umbilicus. 
In  the  well-formed  adult  it  is,  as  before  said,  at  the  symphysis 
pubis;  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  In  the  position  of  the  middle  point  of  the  body 
we  find,  therefore,  another  point  of  similarity  between  the  foetal  and 
the  quadrumanous  skeleton. 

It  appears  from  the  measm*ements  of  Carus,  that  the  age  of  15 
ofiers,  in  some  respects,  a  contrast  to  the  proportions  of  foetal  life ; 

7—2 
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forasmxicli  as  at  that  time  the  extremities  have  acquired  a  greater 
relative  length  than  at  any  former  period ;  which  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lost  in  the  further  accomplishment  of  growth.  This,  he 
remarks,  gives  the  lengthiness  of  limb  and  slendemess  of  figure 
which  is  characteristic  of  that  period  of  life.  Some  corroboration  of 
this  statement  is  furnished  bj  the  measurements  given  in  Tables 
VII.  and  YIII.  pp.  110,  111. 

Arrested  Examples  of  arrested  development  and  growth,  as 

development,  already  mentioned,  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which 
the  fcBtal  proportions  are  perpetuated  in  the  adult  frame.  The  most 
marked  instances  are  those  in  which  the  earliest  condition  is  perma- 
nent, a  hand  or  foot  only  being  appended  to  the  trunk,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  limb  being  wanting.     In  rickety  persons 

I^6culx&iriti6s  of 

rickety  and  wliosc  growth  is  usually  defective,  the  limbs  are  com- 
s  0  persons,  j^^^j^^^  short ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
failure  of  growth  is  most  marked  in  the  arms  and  thighs;  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter.  I  have  measured  some  examples  in  which 
the  fore-arm  was  longer  than  the  arm,  and  several  in  which  the  leg 
was  longer  than  the  thigh.  In  some  of  these  the  trunk  is  also 
small ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  head  has  its  normal  size,  or  more 
than  its  normal  size,  giving  a  remarkable  preponderance  to  this  part 
of  the  figure. 

In  persons  of  this  class  the  limbs  are  generally  curved,  even 
when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  a  rickety  diathesis.  Indeed  I 
think  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  the  bones  are  curved 
in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  stature  of  the  individual,  the 
tallest  persons  having  the  straightest  bones.  This  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  by  their  greater  curvature  some  of  the  elas- 
ticity which  has  been  lost  by  want  of  length  in  the  bones,  so  that 
the  delicate  internal  organs  may  be  alike  defended  from  jars,  whether 
the  bones  are  long  or  short.  Be  this  so  or  not  it  is  certain  that, 
owing  to  the  leverage  which  these  curves  afford  to  their  muscles, 
very  short  persons  are  commonly  very  strong. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  short  persons,  in  whom 

Dwarfs  on  the  „ 

whole  weu  pro-  the  deficiency  of  height  is  due  to  a  want  of  proper  pro- 
portioned, portionate  growth  in  certain  parts,  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  dwarfs  strictly   so  called,  although  they  are  often  con- 
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foimded  with  them.  In  the  true  dwarf,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  proportions  between  the  several  parts  of  the  frame 
are  good,  corresponding  or  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
normal  adult;  and  the  diminutive  stature  depends,  accordingly,  not 
upon  the  relatively  imperfect  growth  of  any  particular  segments,  or 
even  upon  the  peiinanence  of  a  foetal  or  childlike  condition;  but 
upon  the  whole  frame  being  undersized.  The  various  phases  of 
development  and  growth  go  on,  and  go  on  correctly,  but  upon  a 
small  scale.  This  was  the  case  in  Nicholas  Perry — alias  Boebe — 
jet.  23,  a  celebrated  Polish  dwarf,  under  3  feet  high,  whose  skeleton, 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  shows  a  fair 
proportion  between  head,  trunk  and  extremities,  (Tables  III.  and 
,        VI.  pp.  108,  9,)  and  in  a  dwarf  set.  26,  under  4  feet 

Their  extremities  rr  '     v  •  r\ 

rather  lengthy,  high,  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  by  Carus^ ; 
it  was  so  too,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  in  the  instance  of  General 
Tom  Thumb.  Indeed  in  Carus'  case,  far  from  the  infantile  type 
being  retained,  as  it  would  have  been  from  a  mere  imperfection  of 
growth,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the  extremities  are  somewhat 
longer  than  they  should  be,  the  preternatm-al  length  depending, 
in  great  measure,  upon  a  disproportionate  growth  of  the  thigh  and 
ai-m.  In  Boebe  also,  though  the  leg  and  fore-arm  are  short,  the 
arm  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  whole  figure  and  the  thigh  is 
long  in  proportion  to  the  leg.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
stature  of  these  dwarfs  is  somewhat  higher  than  its  module  would 
indicate  that  it  should  be;  and  if  the  same  proportions  be  foimd  in 
other  instances  the  paradox  would  be  rendered  tenable,  that  dwarfs, 
though  undersized,  are  in  reality  rather  overgrown  persons'*. 


^  Die  Proportionslehre,  b.  12,  and  Table  X.  given  at  p.  112. 

2  The  Sicilian  dwarf  preserved  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whose  measurements 
are  given  in  Table  III.,  is  not  a  fair  example,  inasmuch  as  she  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  the  processes  of  development  as  well  as  growth  are  remarkably  backward, 
being  advanced  very  little  beyond  what  is  usual  at  the  time  of  birth.  Most  of  the 
epiphyses,  as  well  as  most  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  remain  cartilaginous,  and 
the  skull  is  very  large.  In  Boebe  I  observed  the  head  and  face  to  be  rather  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  decidedly  small  in  comparison  with  the  head 
and  face  of  a  four-year-old  skeleton  which  stands  close  by  it,  and  which  exceeds  it  in 
height  by  two  inches. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted,  and  that 
instead  of  saying  the  extremities  are  disproportionately  long  in  these 
dwarfs,  it  would  be  more  correct,  or  at  any  rate  equally  correct,  to 
say,  that  the  other  parts  are  disproportionately  small.  To  this  I 
would  answer,  that  forasmuch  as  the  central  parts  of  the  skeleton 
are  those  first  formed,  are  the  most  important,  and  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  various  important  internal  organs,  being,  in  fact, 
in  great  measure,  moulded  upon  those  organs,  they  may  be  most 
fitly  selected  as  afibrding  the  standard  of  the  proper  dimensions  of 
the  whole  skeleton.  We  are  therefore  more  likely  to  arrive  at  cor- 
rect conclusions  respecting  the  normal  height  of  the  skeleton  in 
any  particular  instance  by  data  derived  from  them  than  from  the 
extremities.  The  latter  are  subject  to  greater  varieties,  and  must 
be  considered  long  or  short  in  accordance  with  their  relation  to  the 
central  parts. 

Having  made  these  observations  with  reference  to 
persons,  ^^^^g  j  naturally  turned  with  some  interest  to  examine 
the  proportions  of  those  who  are  oversized.  The  measurements  of 
several  persons  who  were  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height  showed  that  there  was  considerable  variety.  In  some  the 
height  depended  chiefly  upon  length  of  trunk,  in  others  more  upon 
length  of  extremities;  and  in  many  both  trunk  and  extremities 
were  elongated  in  an  equal  degree.  In  short,  no  particular  results 
were  obtained. 

In  giants  the  The  ouly  Giant's  skeleton  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
extremities  short  -^[^y  Qf  measuring  is  that  of  0' Byrne  in  the  museum 

in  relation  to  the  .  ci  n 

stature.  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.    His  height  was  8  feet 

2  inches.  He  died  at  the  age  of  22.  The  measm-ements  given  in 
Table  II.  indicate  proportions  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  those 
of  the  dwarf.  The  extremities  are  by  no  means  long.  Indeed  they 
are  in  every  particular  shorter  in  relation  to  the  statm-e  than  they  are 
in  the  normal  European.  The  middle  point  of  the  body  is  an  inch 
above  the  symphysis,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  length 
of  the  lower  extremities  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  leg-bones, 
which  exceed  their  proper  relative  proportions  to  the  thigh-bones, 
and  that  in  like  manner  the  fore-arm  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  am. 
In  other  words,  the  thighs  and  arms  have  not  grown  up  to  their 
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proper  length  either  in  relation  to  the  legs  and  arras  or  to  the  trunk; 
and,  if  these  proportions  obtain  in  giants  generally,  the  same  process 
of  reasoning  which  led  me  to  speak  of  dwarfs  as  rather  overgrown, 
though  undersized  individuals,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
giants  though  oversized  are  rather  undergrown. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  O'Byrne's  skeleton  are  confirmed  by 
the  measm-ements  of  several  other  giants  given  in  Tables  II.  and 
V.    These  were  made  since  the  above  was  first  written. 

It  appears  that  in  all  these  giants,  with  one  exception,  the  cra- 
nium is  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  that  the 
spine  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  due  proportions  are  exceeded.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  opens  a  source  of  fallacy  because  measure- 
ments of  the  spine  are  less  to  be  relied  on  than  those  of  other  parts, 
in  consequence  of  artificial  intervertebral  substances  being  added 
when  the  skeleton  was  articulated,  and  there  would  be  a  temptation 
to  increase  the  height  of  a  giant's  skeleton  by  making  them  thicker 
than  they  ought  to  be.  I  could  not  perceive  that  this  had  been 
done  in  any  instance;  and  in  the  cases  where  the  height  of  the 
giant,  when  living,  was  given  it  exceeded  that  of  the  articulated 
skeleton. 

Proportions  of  With,  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  figure  of 
femaia  j^^n  and  woman. — The  latter  is  smaller  in  most  of  its 
dimensions.  In  the  proportions  of  its  several  parts  it  presents  in 
some  respects  an  approach  to  the  infantile  type.  The  brain-case 
and  the  brain,  though  actually  smaller,  are,  relatively  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  larger  than  in  man'.  The  face  is  smaller.  The  extremities 
are  shorter,  both  thigh  and  foot  being  proportionately  small.  The 
transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is  less,  but  that  of  the  pelvis  is 
greater.    Although,  therefore,  man  presents  in  some  respects  a 


1  Carus  finds  the  size  of  woman's  brain  to  that  of  man's  is  as  44J  to  50.  Never- 
theless, the  size  of  woman's  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  i  :  35  ;  that  of  man's  being 
as  I  :  37i-  The  brain  of  a  woman  weighed  46  oz.  6  drachms,  and  the  spinal  cord  i  oz. 
6  drachms;  whereas  in  a  man  with  a  very  small  head  whose  brain  weighed  41  oz. 
4  drachms  the  spinal  cord  weighed  still  i  oz.  6  drachms. 

The  skull  of  the  female  is  said  to  be,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  heavier 
than  that  of  the  male ;  the  proportion  in  the  former  being  as  i  to  6,  and  in  the  latter 
as  I  to  8.    Jourdan's  Enajl,  Anat.  II.  18. 
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wider  departure  from  the  brute  creation — as  in  his  greater  stature,  the 
width  of  his  chest,  and  the  length  of  his  thigh  and  arm;  yet  the 
balance  is  restored  and  the  attributes  of  the  human  figure  are 
preserved  to  woman  by  the  large  proportionate  size  of  her  cranium, 
the  small  proportionate  size  of  her  feet  and  hands,  and  by  the 
width  of  her  pelvis. 

The  chief  results  of  all  these  details  are: — 1.  That 

Results.  ■         1       n  1      T    r>    •  •  T 

certam  tolerably  deiinite  proportions  between  its  several 
parts  are  uniformly  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  human 
frame.  2.  That  these  proportions  differ  in  a  regular  and  distinct 
manner  from  the  proportions  of  the  nearest  allied  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  3.  That  the  proportions  of  the  inferior  races  of 
mankind,  in  their  differences  from  the  higher  ones,  present  some 
approach  to  the  animal  type.  4.  That  in  the  progress  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  the  human 
frame  passes  through  phases  of  similarity  to  the  animal  and  the 
negro  type  on  its  way  to  the  European  or  perfect  standard.  5.  The 
remarkable  fact  has  been  elicited  that,  in  some  of  those  persons 
who  are  of  unusually  low  stature,  these  specific  proportions,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  are  rather  exceeded  in  the  exti-emities,  while  in 
those  of  excessively  high  statm-e  they  appear  to  be  scarcely  attained. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  are  there  no  other  results?  Is  there 
nothing  farther,  nothing  of  a  higher  character  to  follow  from  this 
sort  of  study  of  the  human  frame?  Are  there  no  great  and  impor- 
tant laws  involved  in  all  this;  laws  having  relation  to  the  better 
part  of  man?  If  the  material  world  be  in  any  way,  as  has  been 
supposed,  an  expression  or  representative,  a  sort  of  cast  as  it  were, 
of  the  immaterial,  ought  we  not,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
form,  the  highest  and  noblest  work  in  creation,  which  is  so  essen- 
tially a  minister  of  the  spiritual,  to  be  able  to  penetrate  a  little 
beyond  the  husk  and  outward  form,  and  to  base  upon  that  outward 
form  some,  at  least  obscure,  notion  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
man's  inward  essence?  It  has  been  attempted  at  various  periods 
in  the  history  of  science  and  in  various  ways  to  do  something  of 
the  kind.  The  efforts  have  been  made  chiefly  by  those  in  whom 
the  imaginative  have  predominated  rather  than  the  inductive  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  they  have  not  come  to  much  practical  result. 
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They  have  served  only  to  convince  us  that  there  is  between  the 
material  and  immaterial  a  gap  which  no  power  of  human  reason  can 
bridge  over.  We  may  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  human  frame, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  animals,  is  fitted  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  an  intelligent  will;  but  we  are  unable  to  go  further,  and 
can  discover  in  the  physical  construction  of  man  nothing  to  guide 
ns  to  a  knowledge,  even  to  an  idea,  of  his  more  important  and  essen- 
tial peculiarities  and  of  the  high  destinies  that  are  associated  with 
them.  The  consciousness  of  this  makes  us  the  more  deeply  thank- 
fiil  that,  for  all  needful  information  on  these  points,  which  are, 
after  all,  by  far  the  most  important,  we  are  not  left  to  uncertain 
deductions  from  the  book  of  science,  but  are  able  to  rely  upon 
the  sure  word  of  revelation. 

The  measurements  given  in  the  tables  appended  and  those  from 
which  the  averages  were  derived,  were  taken  by  myself  from  skele- 
tons or  separate  bones  contained  in  various  museums  in  England,  m 
Paris,  and  in  Germany,  except  that  of  the  Irish  giant,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Butcher  of  Dublin.  In  Tables  IV.  V.  and  VI.  the 
several  measui-ements  given  in  I.  II.  and  III.  are,  for  convenience  of 
observation,  reduced  to  a  scale  of  proportion  to  100,  which  is  taken 
to  represent  the  height  of  the  skeleton  in  each  instance.   The  tables 
are  not  quite  perfect,  because  in  some  cases  the  skeletons  were  im- 
perfect; and  because  in  others  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  correctly 
the  length  of  the  spine,  foot,  and  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  bones  were  put  together.    Difficulties  were  also  often 
experienced  in  taking  the  measurements  of  the  bones  of  young  per- 
sons, owing  to  the  greater  or  less  shrinking  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
epiphyses. 
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TABLE  VII. 


MEASUREMENTS  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Circumference 
of  Skull. 

Pelvis. 

Age. 

■a 
n 

o5 
a 
'& 
aa 

1 

1 

w 

i 

'S 
& 

*i 

0 
0 

E  a 
^1 

^  c 

At  birth 

19 

7 

15 

3.5 

2.5 

3-r 

4-3 

3-5 

3.5 

1-3 

1-3 

yrs.  ' 

[ 

29 

8 
9 

I7-S 
18 

4-5 

5 

3-3 
4 

3 

3.2 

5.5 
7 

4.5 
5.8 

3.5 
3.7 

2.2 
2,2 

2.2 
2.2 

Average 

27 

8.5 

17.7 

4.7 

3.6 

3-1 

6.2 

5-1 

3.6 

2.2 

2.2 

4 

to  ■ 
6 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 
M. 

31 

36 

35-5 

35 

34 

34-5 
37 
38 
35 

10.5 

"•3 
12 
12 
II 

13.2 
12.5 
12.5 
11.6 

16.2 

20.2 

18.2 

18 

19 

16 
18.6 

17-5 
18.3 

5 

6.7 
6.7 
6.2 

6.3 
6.6 

7.5 
6.6 

7 

7-5 
6.7 

3-4 

5-2 

4.5 

5 

5 

4.9 
5.5 

5-2 

5-3 
4.6 
4.9 

3-  3 
4 

4 

4.2 
4.2 

4.2 

4-  5 
4.8 

4 

6.7 
8.5 
9-3 
8.5 
8.5 
9 

11.5 
9.6 
9.4 
9 

9.9 

5.3 

7 

7 

6.5 
7 

6.9 

8.5 
7.6 
8 

7 

7-4 

3-7 

5-3 
5 
5 
5 

6 

5.5 
5-4 
S-4 

2 

2.2 
2-5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.7 

2.5 

3 

2.2 
2.3 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
2.8 
2.6 
2.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 

Average 

06 

1  X  .0 

18 

4.0 

4.1 

9.1 

7-1 

5.1 

2.5 

2.5 

8 

to  . 

12 

'  M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
-  F. 

45 
48 

49 

39-5 

45 

40.5 

43 

46 

30 

14.2 

15-2 

16 
12 
14 

13 
12 

15.2 

13 

19 
20.5 

19 

18.5 

15.7 

18.4 

19.2 

20 

19-5 

8.5 
9 

9.2 

8 
8 

7.2 
8.8 

9 
7 

6.2 
6.4 

7 

5-6 
5-5 

5-2 

6 
7 

5-5 

5 

5.3 
5.4 
4.6 

5 

4-  5 

5 

5-  4 

6 

12 

13 

13.5 

10.5 

II-5 
9.6 
11.5 
12.5 
10.5 

9.5 
9.8 

11.3 

8.5 

9 
8 

9-3 
II 
8 

6.5 
7.3 

7 

5.6 

6.5 

5-7 

6.5 

7 

6 

3.2 
3.4 

3 
3 

2.7 

3 

3.5 

3-3 
3-4 

3 

3-2 

2.9 
2.8 

3-3 

Average 

43 

12.8 

18.8 

8.3 

6 

S-i 

11.4 

9.4 

6.4 

3.1 

3-1 

15  ■ 

■  M. 

M. 

F. 
.  M. 

52 
55 
55 
54 

16 
17 
17 
16.5 

20 
19 
19 

10.5 
10.5 
10.3 
10.5 

7.8 
7-5 
7 

7-5 

6.5 
5-8 
5.6 

14.5 
14.8 
14.8 
15 

12 
12 
II 
11.5 

8.4 

8 

7.8 

3-7 
3-7 
4 

3.5 
3.7 

3-6 

Average 

54 

16.6 

19-3 

10.4 

7-4 

5-7 

14.8 

11.6 

8 

3.8 

3-6 

i8 

to  . 
19 

F. 
F. 
M. 

62 
59 
59 

19 
19 
17-5 

19-5 
19-5 
20.4 

12.4 
1 1 
II 

9 

8.2 
8.5 

7 

6.5 
6.3 

16.5 

16 

15 

14.2 
12.8 
13 

9 
8 
8 

S-i 
5 

3.9 

5 

4.8 
3-8 

Average 

60 

18.5 

19.8 

11.4 

8.6 

6.6 

X5.8 

13.3 

8.3 

4-7 

4-5 
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TABLE  VIII. 


AVERAGE  MEASUREMENTS  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES  REDUCED  TO  A  SCALE. 


Age. 

Height. 

0 

.a 

a. 

Circumference 
of  SlcuU. 

Humerus. 

1 

Hand. 

Femur. 

Tibia. 

Foot. 

Pelvis. 

Trans, 
diameter. 

Ant-post 
diameter. 

2 

100.00 

31.48 

65.55 

17.40 

13-33 

11.48 

22.94 

18.88 

13-33 

8,14 

8.14 

4  to  6 

100.00 

33-71 

51.42 

18.85 

13.71 

II. 71 

26.00 

20.28 

14-57 

7.14 

7.14 

8  to  12 

100.00 

29.76 

43-72 

19.30 

14.09 

11.86 

26.51 

21.86 

14.65 

7.21 

7.21 

IS 

100.00 

30.74 

35-70 

19.25 

13-70 

10.6S 

27.40 

21.48 

14.81 

7-03 

6.66 

i8  to  19 

100.00 

30.83 

33-00 

19.00 

14-33 

II. II 

26.33 

22.16 

13-83 

7-83 

7-50 

Adult 

100.00 

34-15 

31-54 

19-54 

14.15 

11.23 

27.51 

22.15 

16.03 

8 

6.61 

TABLE  IX. 

The  following  measurements  are  ^ven  by  M.  Sue  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie 
Hoyale  des  Sciences,  1755,  Tome  11.  p.  574 : 


Fcetus  of 

Total  length. 

Trunk. 

Upper  extremities. 

Lower  extremities. 

6  weeks. 

16  lin. 

I  in. 

5  Un. 

4 

lin. 

2.^  months. 

2  in.  3  lin. 

I  „ 

8  Hn. 

9  >j 

7 

}) 

3  » 

3  in. 

2  „ 

I  ,f 

13  „ 

II 

}> 

4  „ 

4  in.  4^  lin. 

2  „ 

II  ,> 

I  in. 

9  » 

I 

in. 

5h 

}> 

5  f, 

61  in.  ' 

4  „ 

4  » 

2  „ 

6  „ 

2 

>) 

2 

}> 

6  „ 

9  in. 

5  „ 

8  „ 

3  „ 

7  „ 

3 

)) 

4 

>} 

7 

I  ft.  some  lin. 

6  ,, 

52  >> 

5  „ 

10  „ 

5 

it 

9 

j> 

8  „ 

14  in.  9  lin. 

8  „ 

3^  >, 

6  „ 

8  „ 

6 

}) 

6 

>> 

9 

i8  in. 

10  „ 

8  „ 

8 

j> 

J  year. 

I  ft.  10^  in. 

13  „ 

6  „ 

9 

9 

j> 

3  years. 

2  ft.  9  in.  some  lin. 

19  » 

14  „ 

14 

>> 

some  lin. 

10  „ 

3  ft.  8  in.  6  lin. 

1  ft. 

19  » 

20 

>> 

6  Un. 

14  „ 

4  ft.  7  in. 

2  ft.  4  in. 

24  „ 

6  „ 

27 

>> 

25 

S  ft.  4  in. 

2  ft.  8 

in. 

30  „ 

32 

)t 
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THE  SPINE 


is  the  most  distinguishing  and  important  part  of  the  skeleton  o£ 
a  large,  and  that  the  highest,  class  of  the  animal  kingdom^ 
It  preserves  its  chief  characteristics  in  all  the  members  of  that 
class.  In  each  of  the  Fishes,  the  Reptiles,  the  Birds  and  the 
Mammals,  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  bones,  placed  one  above,  or 
in  front  of,  the  other,  called  vertehrce.  Hence  the  whole  of  these, 
the  highest  orders  of  animals,  are  included  under  the  name  VERTE- 
brateI  The  several  components  of  the  spine — the  vertebras — 
vary  greatly  in  their  number  in  different  animals,  even  in  members 
of  the  same  subdivision :  the  comparison  of  an  ophidian  (a  boa 
constrictor  for  instance)  with  a  chelonian  reptile  (a  turtle)  at  once 
shows  this ;  and  the  number  in  each  have,  apparently,  no  relation 
to  the  other  organs  or  members  of  the  animal.  They  differ  also  in 
their  shape,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  spine.  What  can 
be  more  unlike  a  dorsal  vertebra  than  the  last  bone  of  the  coccyx  ? 
Nevertheless  they  present  certain  marked  characteristics,  which  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  constant  in  this  great  division  of  the  animal 
series.  Each  one  consists  of  a  short,  thick  mass  of  bone,  in  shape, 
more  or  less,  approaching  to  a  cylinder,  which  is  connected  with  a 
similarly  shaped  bone  above  and  below  by  a  softer  intervertebral 
substance.  This  bony  mass  constitutes  a  fundamental  or  central 
portion — centrum — from  which  other  parts  seem  to  emanate  as  pro- 
cesses^    The  processes  vary  in  number  in  the  different  vertebrae. 


1  It  18  the  part  first  formed  in  the  embryo,  and  is  very  rarely  wanting  ;  the 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  so  being  those  of  the  most  imperfect  monsters.  (Otto's 
Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  194.) 

"  The  skeletons  of  invertebrate  animals  are  composed  of  horny,  or  shelly,  or  calca- 
reous matter,  but  never  of  true  bone.  Wherever  in  the  animal  kingdom  true,  bone 
exiats,  the  skeleton  is  arranged  in  vertcbraa,  and  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  nervous 
system. 

^  I  say,  seem  to  emanate,  because  the  other  components  of  the  vertebra3  do  not,  in 
reality,  radiate  from  the  centra ;  in  some  instances  they  are  formed  independently,  and 
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They  are  all  absent  in  the  lower  bones  of  the  coccyx.  The 
centi-um  is  constant  in  man,  and  nearly  so  in  other  animals. 
Even  the  atlas  has  ceased  to  be  considered  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
since  we  have  been  taught  that  its  body  forms  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  dentata.  There  is  every  probability  that  each  of  the  centra 
coiTCsponds  with,  and  is  developed  in  connexion  with,  one  of  the 
primitive  central  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system ;  though,  as  growth 
proceeds,  their  topical  relation  to  one  another  may  be  altered.  This 
has  occurred  with  regard  to  nearly  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  human 
spine ;  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  centra  are  not  in  juxta- 
position with  the  cord  at  all,  and  those  of  the  dorsal  and  lower 
cervical  portions  are  not  in  juxtaposition  with  the  same  segments 
of  the  cord  as  they  were  at  their  first  formation. 

These  centra,  which  are  also  called  the  todies  of 
^°thrlktiT-  the  vertebra,  with  the  intervertebral  substances  between 
Scursed  ""^  an-anged  in  a  row  in  the  axis  of  the  skeleton, 

forming  a  line  arornid  which  all  other  parts  are  arranged, 
and  from  which  they  all  appear  to  radiate.  The  limbs,  no  less  than 
the  more  closely  connected  organs,  may  aU  be  regarded  as  ap- 
pendages to  this  spinal  axis ;  and  the  attention  of  anatomists  has 
been  long  and  closely  directed  to  the  study  of  the  relation  which 
the  various  pieces  of  the  skeleton  bear  to  the  different  segments  of 
the  spine  and  to  one  another.  Into  the  results  of  that  highly  inter- 
esting but  difficult  study  I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  consider  the  mode  of 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VEETEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  first  indications  of  the  spine  are  given  by  the 

Changes  in  .... 

Chorda  dor-     appearance  of  the  "Chorda  dorsalis"  in  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  ovum.    It  has  a  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, consists  entirely  of  cells,  is  of  cylindrical  form,  and  lies  in  the 


some  of  them,  the  "arches"  or  "neural  processes,"  are  ossified  before  the  "centra." 
Though  the  fundaraeutal  and  most  constant  part  of  a  vertebra,  the  centrum  is  not 
the  most  certain  in  its  ossification;  in  some  animals  (the  Lopidosiren)  it  does  not 
become  ossified  at  all. 
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long  axis  of  the  embryo.  Soon  it  becomes  enclosed  in  a  membra- 
nous slieath,  which  assumes  a  fibrous  structure ;  and  it  con-esponds 
at  this  time  with  the  permanent  condition  of  the  "  Lancelet\"  In 
this  membranous  sheath  the  cartilaginous  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
are  soon  formed,  while  the  chorda  dorsalis  itself  gi-adually  shrinks 
and  disappears,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  left  between  the 
vertebral  bodies,  which  are  converted  into  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances. In  some  fishes  it  is  persistent,  being  continued  fi-om  end 
to  end  of  the  column  through  the  centres  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra, which  in  them  are  ring-shaped,  instead  of  being  solid  cylinders 
as  in  other  vertebrates. 

The  "chorda  dorsalis"  appearr first  in  the  germinal  membrane 
as  a  line ;  by  the  elevation  of  the  membrane  on  either  side  the  line 
becomes  a  groove  with  the  chorda  dorsalis  at  the  bottom:  gradually 
the  groove  becomes  deeper,  and  nervous  elements — the  "nem-al 
laminae" — are  developed  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  groove,  and 
constitute  the  rudiments  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  outer  membranous 
sheath  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  is  in  the  middle  line  situated 
beneath  the  nervous  structm-e,  is  prolonged  into  the  sides  of  the 
groove,  external  to  the  neural  laminas,  and  forms  the  rudimentary 
"vertebral plates"  or  "laminae."  These  two  structures — the  neural 
and  vertebral  laminae — growing  up  together  from  either  side  of  the 
groove  and  bending  in  towards  the  middle  line,  coalesce  with  those 
of  the  opposite  side  so  as  to  form  a  nervous  tube  included  in  a 
vertebral  tube.  As  the  two  structm-es  grow  and  assume  their 
respective  characters  they  become  distinct,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
detached  or  separated  from  one  another.  The  separation  takes 
place  latest  in  the  part  of  the  canal  last  formed ;  that  is,  along  the 
median  line  behind,  or,  more  properly,  above.  (These  processes 
are  partly  illustrated  by  the  diagrams  in  Plate  III.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 
Formation  of  Thus  the  ucrvous  caual  and  the  vertebral  canal  are 
the  vertebra,  foiined  together.  In  about  a  month  the  rudiments  of 
the  individual  vertebrae  are  visible,  their  several  formation  being 
the  result  of  the  conversion  of  the  vertebral  laminai  into  cartilage 


^  Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  ii.  45. 
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at  certain  points  on  either  side,  and  in  front,  of  the  canaP.  Fig.  6, 
in  Plate  III,  is  a  drawing  of  the  spine  of  a  human  foetus  of  a])out 
a  month.  The  median  white  line  is  the  spinal  cord.  The  broad 
oblong  white  spots  or  streaks,  arranged  in  a  row  on^  either  side, 
having  their  long  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  cord,  I  clearly  made 
out  to  be  the  rudimentary  vertebral  arches.  This  view  was  taken 
from  behind.  The  anterior  aspect  given  at  fig.  5  shows,  along  the 
median  line,  a  row  of  spots  (represented  dark,  though  in  the  speci- 
men they  had  a  transparent,  slightly  bluish  appearance,  with  dark 
lines  between  them).  These  are  the  rudimentary  bodies;  and  the 
arches  can  be  seen  on  either  side  approaching  to  meet  them.  Each 
vertebra  is  thus' formed  of  three  primitive  cartilaginous  portions; 
one  in  the  situation  of  the  original  "chorda  dorsalis"  for  its  body, 
and  one  on  either  side  for  the  arch.    In  each  of  these  cartilaginous 
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Development  of  the  Spine. 

Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  (from  Reichert,  Das EntwicTcelungsleben  im  Wirbelthier-Reich.  1840), 
are  diagrammatic  representations  of  transverse  sections  of  the  ovum  of  a  frog  showing 
the  development  of  the  rudimentary  nervous  and  vertebral  systems.  Y  is  the  jo\k, 
I  the  investing  membrane,  Cli.  the  chorda  dorsalis,  V  the  vertebral  plates  with  their 
upward  and  downward  prolongations ;  the  latter  are  in  close  relation  with  N,  the  rudi- 
mentary nervous  centres.  They  gi'ow  up  together,  and  in  Fig.  3  have  covered  in  the 
neural  canal,  but  remain  united  at  the  uppermost  part.  In  Fig.  4  they  are  more 
nearly  separated,  and  the  nervous  centres  are  separated  from  the  chorda  dorsalis  by 
the  growth  of  the  vertebral  bodies  around  the  latter.  G  is  the  cutaneous  system,  A 
the  depression  in  the  yolk  beneath  the  germinal  part. 

Fig.  5.  Spine  of  a  human  foetus  set.  a  month,  seen  from  the  front.  The  row  of 
dark  spots  in  the  median  line  represents  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  the  parallel  broad 
white  lines  on  either  side  the  vertebral  arches. 

Fig.  6.  The  same  viewed  from  behind.  The  median  white  line  is  the  nervous 
centre,  the  broad  streaks  on  either  side  are  the  vertebral  arches. 

Fig.  7.  Longitudinal  section  through  spine  of  a  human  foetus  set.  under  three 
months,  showing  the  square  cartilaginous  vertebral  bodies  separated  by  distinct  lines 
which  are  the  invertebral  spaces.  There  are  minute  specks  of  ossification  in  the  verte- 
bral bodies  of  the  dorsum. 

Fig.  8.  Back  view  of  the  same  foetus ;  the  arches  have  nearly  or  quite  coalesced 
in  the  dorsal  region,  are  still  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  above  and  below  that 
part. 


1  Rathke,  Entwichelungsgeschichte  der  Natter,  Taf.  i.  fig.  3-  Reicliert,  Das  Ent- 
w'whclungdeben  in  Wirbelthier-JReich.  Taf.  iii.  and  v. 
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elements  a  centi-e  of  ossification  appears  about  the  third  month  or 
earlier ;  those  in  the  arches  generally  preceding  those  in  the  bodies : 
though  they  do  not  invariably  do  so  at  every  part  of  the  column,  as 
is  proved  by  the  drawing  at  fig.  7,  which  represents  a  section  of  a 
human  foetus,  under  three  months,  where  there  were  faint  traces  of 
incipient  ossification,  in  the  form  of  minute  opaque  specks  in  the 
middle  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra,  the  arches 
remaining  cartilaginous  ^    It  will  be  perceived  that  at  this  time 
the  cartilages  forming  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrc^  are  well  formed, 
with  squared  edges,  and  the  intervertebral  spaces,  though  mere 
lines,  are  quite  distinct.    The  dorsal  view  of  the  same  foetus  given 
in  figure  8,  shows  that  the  vertebral  arches  have  reached  the  middle 
line  In  the  back,  becoming  quite  or  nearly  united  together;  whereas 
in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions,  there  is  a  considerable 
interspace  between  them.    The  last  vertebra  in  which  they  meet 
is  the  upper  sacral,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  spina  bifida. 

Vis  1  in  PI.  IV.  shows  the  ossification  in  a  much 

Spine  at  8  &•  .-J}  +1, 

months.  j^ore  advanced  state.  It  represents  a  section  ot  tne 
spine  of  a  foetus  of  about  8  months.  In  the  middle  of  each  body, 
suiTOunded  entirely  by  cartilage,  is  a  lens-shaped  mass  of  bone, 
which  is  traversed,  from  behind  forwards,  near  the  middle,  by 


1  It  appears  as  a  general  rule  that  the  vertebral  bodies  are  formed  into  cartilage  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  arches,  but  that  the  ossification  of  the  latter  precedes  that  of 
the  former.     Hildebrandt's  Anatomie,  il.   162.     According  to  Beclard  (Meckel's 
Archiv,  Vi.  408,)  ossification  begins  in  the  arches  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth 
day,  in  the  bodies  a  few  days  later;  in  the  former  commencing  in  the  atlas  and  travel- 
ling downwards ;  in  the  latter  commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  travelling  upwards  and  downwards.    Thus  at 
three  months  the  nucleus  of  the  last  dorsal  body  is  the  largest ;  at  the  fourth  month 
that  of  the  first  lumbar  has  outgrown  it;  at  five  months  and  a  half  that  of  the  third 
lumbar  body,  and  at  birth  the  fourth  exceeds  the  others.    Tlie  same  anatomist  says, 
that  at  birth  the  upper  six  dorsal  arches  are  united  behind;  that  a  year  after  birth  all 
the  arches  are  united  behind,  except  those  of  the  upper  two  cervical,  the  lower  lumbar, 
and  the  sacrum ;  at  two  years  and  a  half  the  upper  sacral  arch  alone  remains  unclosed ; 
and  at  four  and  a  half  all  the  arches  have  coalesced.   The  arches  unite  together  before 
they  unite  with  the  bodies. 

The  commencement  of  ossification  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  in  the  human 
foetus  reminds  us  that  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  when  full  grown,  the  vertebne 
of  this  region  equal  in  size  or  exceed  those  of  the  loins. 
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canals  for  blood-vessels.  Some  of  these  are  seen  in  the  lumbar 
vertebrte,  where  the  section  has  passed  through  them.  In  the  back 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  osseous  nucleus  is  rather 
greater,  and  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  rather  flatter  than  in 
the  loins,  where  the  nucleus  has  a  more  spherical  shape.  In  the 
neck  the  shape  is  intermediate  between  that  in  the  loins  and  in  the 
back.  The  nucleus  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra 
is  prolonged  a  little  towards  the  skull.  In  other  respects  it  resem- 
bles the  nuclei  of  the  bodies  of  the  other  vertebrse.    At  present 
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Fig.  I.  Section,  from  before  backwards  down  the  middle,  of  the  spine  of  a  foetus  of 
8  months,  with  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  pelvis.  It  shows  the  shapes  of 
the  ossified  portions  of  the  bodies  at  that  time,  and  of  the  arches,  which  are  tipped  with 
cartilage.  The  curve,  which  is  seen  in  the  dorsal  portion,  has  been  acquired  since  the 
suspension  of  the  preparation  in  spirit.  A  is  the  fore  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  B  the 
basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  G  the  ring  surrounding  the  foramen  magnum,  B  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  E  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
These  three  osseous  nuclei  for  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  are  imbedded  in  square 
pieces  of  cartilage,  resembling  those  of  the  vertebrae,  and  separated  by  linear  spaces 
resembling  the  intervertebral  spaces.  The  cartilage  of  the  fore  part  of  the  sphenoid 
is  continuous  with  F  the  cartilage  of  the  median  plate  of  the  sethmoid.  Q  is  the  nasal 
bone,  H  the  vomer,  /  the  intermaxillary  bone,  K  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone,  L  the  vacancy  in  the  petrous  bone  between  M  the  superior  semicircular  canal 
and  N  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  0,  P,  Q,  are  the  osseous  centres  of  the  ilium, 
pubes,  and  ischium. 

Figs.  3,  3,  4,  5.  Transverse  sections  through  (2)  a  cervical,  (3)  a  dorsal,  (4)  a 
lumbar,  and  (5)  a  sacral  vertebra  of  an  eight-month  foetus,  showing  the  relations 
between  the  nuclei  of  the  arches  and  those  of  the  bodies.  They  are  connected  by  the 
cartilage  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  A  one  side  of  the  arch,  B  its  hinder  carti- 
laginous tip,  C  the  transverse  process  tipped  with  cartilage,  D  the  rib,  with  E  its 
cartilaginous  terminal  portion,  which  separates  it  from  the  body  and  transverse  process 
of  the  vertebra,  F  the  ala  of  the  ilium  with  Q  its  cartilaginous  hinder  extremity,  H 
the  nucleus  in  the  ala  of  the  sacrum. 

Figs.  6,  7,  8.  The  osseous  parts  of  (6)  a  cervical,  (7)  a  dorsal,  and  (8)  a  lumbar 
vertebra  of  a  child  at  birth.  The  shapes  of  the  central  nuclei  foreshadow  the  future 
shapes  of  the  bodies,  and  have  reference  to  the  future  curves  of  the  spine.  A  the 
arch,  0  the  transverse  process,  B  the  pedicle  of  the  arch.  In  Fig.  6  the  arches  are 
placed  rather  further  from  the  centre  than  natural,  to  show  the  size  of  the  anterior 
extremities  of  their  pedicles  in  the  neck. 

Fig.  9.  A  vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  bodies  of  three  lumbar 
vertebi-ie  before  the  time  of  birth,  showing  the  osseous  nuclei  imbedded  in  the  cartilage, 
and  perforated  by  a  large  irregular  channel  on  either  side  of  the  median  line.- 
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the  shape  of  the  bodies  is  dependent  entirely  npon  the  cartilage 
In  which  each  osseous  nucleus  is  embedded.    Between  the  severa 
cartilages  are  linear  spaces-the  intervertebral  spaces  These 
contain  at  their  middle  only  fluid,  or,  at  most,  a  dehcate  areola 
tissue,  which  is  enclosed  at  their  circumference  by  dense,  fibrous 
structvn-e,  binding  together  the  marginal  parts  of  the  cartilage  . 
The  osseous  nucleus  is  well  marked  in  the  upper  three  and  is 
perceptible  in  the  lower  two,  bones  of  the  sacrum.    It  has  not 
appeared  in  either  of  the  cartilages  of  the  coccyx. 

The  arches  are  osseous,  in  a  considerable  part  of  their  extent, 
all  the  way  down,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.    In  the 
middle  line  they  are  all  cartilaginous.    Each  arch  is  made  up  ot 
two  lateral  portions-neural  processes  as  they  are  called-which  m 
front  are  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  cartilage  of  the  centrum, 
and  behind  are  united  to  one  another  by  a  piece  of  cartilage,  into 
which  the  spinous  process  subsequently  grows  and  bears  one  or  two 
separate  nuclei  at  its  extremity.    From  each  of  the  lateral  portions 
project  the  two  articulating  processes  and  one  or  two  transverse 
processes.    The  former  have  not  usually  separate  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation.   The  latter  are  at  present  cartilaginous ;  but  osseous  nuclei 
are  subsequently  developed  in  their  extremities.    Figs.  6,  7,  8  in 
PI.  IV.  show  the  shapes  of  the  arches,  and  the  osseous  nuclei  of  the 
bodies  from  different  parts  of  the  column  after  they  have  been 
dried  and  macerated.    The  nucleus  of  the  body  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra  (fig.  8)  is  large  and  elongated  transversely  into  an  ovoid 
form.    It  is  also  slightly  curved  with  the  convexity  in  front. 
That  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  is  fiat  and  heart-shaped,  with  the 
apex  directed  forwards.    The  cervical  nucleus  presents  an  inter- 
mediate form.    Each  is  composed  of  a  thick,  dense,  upper  and 
lower  lamina,  with  a  cancellous  portion  between  them.    The  latter 
is  very  evident  in  front  causing  quite  a  deep  transverse  notch  in 
the  dried  bone:  it  is  also  conspicuous  behind  where  the  large 
vessels  enter. 

In  Plate  V.  drawn  fi-om  the  vertebral  column  of  a 

Spine  of  ^  ^        ^ , 

young  child,  young  cliild,  the  osseous  nuclei  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
have  attained  considerable  size ;  but  each  still  consists  of  a  dense 
lamina  above  and  below,  with  a  more  cancellous  structure  in  the 
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middle.  They  are  imbedded  in  cartilage  wliicli  partially  obscures 
them  and  separates  them  from  the  intervertebral  substances  and 
from  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  arches.  The  latter  are 
advancing  to  meet  them  and  are  in  close  contact  with  them 
behind,  though  there  is  still  a  considerable  thickness  of  intervening 
cartilage  in  front.  The  transverse  processes  have  shot  out  to  a 
considerable  length.  They  are  continuous  with  the  arches  at  one 
end  and  have  cartilaginous  p-olongations  at  the  other. 

The  hinder  view  of  the  same  preparation  shows  well  the  direc- 
tion of  the  several  nem-al  processes.  Those  in  the  cervical  region 
are  nearly  cylindrical  and  almost  horizontal.  Their  approximated 
extremities  nearly  touch  one  another  in  the  middle  line,  and  run  on  a 
little  way  together,  side  by  side,  so  that  a  slight  further  prolongation 
of  them  would  make  the  bifid  spinous  processes.  Each  one  is  tipped 
with  cartilage.  In  the  back  the  neural  processes  are  broader  and 
directed  more  obliquely  downwards.  Their  upper  edges  approach 
one  another  in  the  median  line,  but  d-o  not  quite  touch ;  and  the 
angular  interval  between  their  extremities,  is  occupied  by  a  lozenge- 
shaped  piece  of  cartilage.  This  cartilage  is  continued  along  the 
inferior  border  of  the  neural  processes,  which  grow  by  deposition 
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Fig.  r.  Anterior  view  of  spine  of  a  child  aBt.  about  nine  months.  The  atlas  has 
been  removed.  It  appears  as  though  there  were  three  nuclei  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
dentata,  viz.  one  (A)  for  the  odontoid  process  on  either  side,  and  one  (B)  in  the 
middle  line  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  two 
former  are  blended  behind,  the  nucleus  for  the  odontoid  being  commonly  single  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  if  not  from  the  first.  The  nuclei  for  the  bodies  of  the  several 
vertebrte  (B)  are  still  imbedded  in  cartilage,  and  are  separated  by  it  from  the  neural 
pedicles  ((7).  The  anterior  wall  of  the  several  foramina  in  the  cervical  transverse  pro- 
cesses (D)  are  cartilaginous,  except  that  of  the  seventh  (E),  where  it  is  -fomied  by  a 
separate  osseous  bar.  F  the  osseous  nuclei  for  the  ala  of  the  first  sacral  bone  ;  G  ditto 
of  the  second. 

Fig.  2.  Hinder  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  arches 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  column.  A  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  arches. 
In  the  neck  those  of  either  side  are  separate ;  in  the  back  they  are  united  into  a  tri- 
angular piece ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  loins  they  are  continuous  with  a 
rim  of  cartilage  upon  the  under  edges  of  the  laminae  of  the  arches.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum  the  ossification  of  the  arches  is  very  incomplete,  and  at  the  lower  part 
the  arches  arc  scarcely  formed  at  all  even  in  cartilage. 
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on  the  lower  edge,  rather  than  on  the  upper,  where  there  is  no 
cartilao-e.  The  arches  are  thus  continually  deepened  from  below 
and  overlap  those  heneath  more  and  more\  The  lumhar  neural 
processes  are  wider  than  those  in  the  back,  hut  less  oblique,  their 
extremities  present  a  deeper  surface  to  one  another,  and  the  interval 
between  them  is  filled  up  by  square  plates  of  cartilage,  which  pro- 
ject horizontally  backwards.  The  sacral  neural  processes  are  still 
less  oblique  than  the  lumbar.  They  are  not  so  much  developed; 
the  upper  one  extending  not  much  more  than  half  way  towards  the 
middle  line;  the  second  and  third  reach  nearly  two-thirds  across; 
the  fom-th  and  fifth  not  so  far.  They  are  united  by  narrow  bands 
of  cartilage  extending  transversely  between  them. 

There  are,  accordingly,  three  primary  osseous  nuclei 
SSirr  in  each  vertebra,  which  appear  soon  after  the  first  month ; 
vertebra.  median  line,  in  front,  tor  the  body ;  and  one 

on  either  side,  more  behind,  for  each  lateral  portion  of  the  arch. 
The  latter  are  joined  to  one  another,  and  complete  the  bony  arch 
behind  at  about  a  year  after  birth;  and  the  spinous,  transverse  and 
articulating  processes  are  only  growths  from  them.  These  lateral 
portions,  or  arches,  are  not  united  to  the  nucleus  of  the  bodies  till 
the  age  of  fom-  or  five^  To  these  three  primary  centres  are  super- 
added certain  secondary  ''epiphysial"  points  of  ossification  some 
time  after  puberty.  One  for  the  end  of  the  spinous  process  appears, 
a  little  before  the  others,  in  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  connected  with 
the  united  extremities  of  the  neural  processes^  Near  the  extremity 


1  In  Plate  IV.  Fig.  i,  the  section  has  in  some  parts  gone  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
median  line,  and  the  divided  laminiE  of  the  arches  are  there  seen  to  consist  of  bone  in 
their  upper,  and  cartilage  in  their  lower  parts. 

2  Rosenmuller  is  said  to  have  described  a  lateral  bifidity  of  the  column,  owing  to  a 
want  of  union  of  the  lateral  portions  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse. 

3  Meckel  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  separate  ossifying  nucleus  for 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  human  vertebra,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  atlas, 
though  he  has  found  them  in  some  animals.  Cuvier  also  says  that  the  spinous  process  is, 
in  man,  an  outgrowth  from  the  united  arches,  not  derived  from  a  separate  nucleus. 
Scemmering  describes  separate  nuclei  at  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes  in  the 
neck  and  loins,  and  one  at  each  point  of  the  bifid  cervical  spines.  Flamm  and  Albinus 
describe  two  nuclei  in  the  back  and  loins,  one  at  the  base,  and  the  other  near  the 
extremity  of  the  spinous  process  (Hildcbraiit's  Anatomie,  il.  164).    Separate  ossicles 
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of  each  transverse  process  a  nucleus  appears  at  about  the  age  of  18. 
In  the  loins  these  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  remain 
for  a  few  years  separate,  resembling  the  hinder  ribs  of  the  crocodile. 
At  about  18  also  a  nucleus  appears  in  the  cartilaginous  laminaj 
above  and  below  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  between  it  and  the 
intervertebral  substance.  The  one  above  is  thicker  than  that 
beneath.  They  are  not  united  to  the  body  till  after  20.  They 
are  much  more  distinct  and  remain  separate  in  some  animals, — 
whales  for  instance.  The  protracted  separation  of  these  epiphyses 
of  the  vertebral  bodies  is  supposed  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  provision  for  the  lengthening  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  so  permitting  the  growth  of  the  trunk  to  take  place  till  a  late 
period^  The  articulating  processes  have  no  independent  centres 
of  ossification,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  ones  of  the  lumbar 
and  one  or  two  of  the  adjacent  dorsal  vertebrae,  in  which  the 
projections  corresponding  with  the  upper  tubercles  of  the  dorsal 
transverse  processes  (see  page  140)  are  sometimes  developed  from 
separate  nuclei.  Beclard  speaks  of  these  articulating  processes 
as  if  they  were  prolonged  by  means  of  epiphysial  nuclei.  This 
I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  to  the 
3  primary  centres  of  ossification  5  additional  or  epiphysial  nuclei  are 
commonly  added,  making  the  proper  complement  in  each  vertebra 


have  also  been  found  by  Otto  (Seltene  Bedbachtimgen,  §  100,)  at  the  extremities  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  :  whether 
these  were  independent  sesamoid  bones  or  the  unattached  nuclei  of  the  parts,  does  not 
appear.  In  a  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Prague,  I  found  the  separate  nuclei  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  spinous  processes  quite  distinct.  They  were  not  so 
clear  in  the  neck,  though  I  judged  from  the  appearance  that  there  was  a  nucleus  at  the 
extremity  of  each  spinous  tubercle.  There  were  also  in  this  specimen  distinct  nuclei 
for  the  extremities  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  transverse  processes,  and  for  the  upper 
tubercles  on  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  but  not  for  the 
articulating  processes  themselves. 

^  Prof.  Luschka  (Virchow's  Archiv,  IX.  312)  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate epiphysial  nuclei  above  and  below  the  bodies  of  the  vertebroe  ;  but  says  that  the 
body  is  completed  by  outgrowth  from  its  one  primary  nucleus  into  the  cartilage  which 
forms  its  upper  and  lower  surface.  They  may  however  be  seen  distinctly  in  a  speci- 
men in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  are  found  in  many  animals ;  in  some,  the  whale  for 
instance,  as  stated  above,  they  are  pennanently  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra. 
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to  amount  to  8 ;  viz.  3  for  the  body,  2  for  the  arch,  1  upon  the 
spinous  and  1  upon  each  transverse  process.  In  the  neck  there 
may  be  two  upon  the  spinous  process,  and  in  the  loins  there  may 
be  one  upon  each  upper  articulating  process. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  the  primary 
nudefin  the  osscous  nuclcus  of  the  Vertebral  body  is  single.  It  may 
body  of  a  ggg^  to  be  SO  as  soon  as  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

I  have  examined  many  foetal  spines  with  great  care 
without  ever  finding  two  nuclei,  and  Meckel,  in  spite  of  diligent 
search,  could  never  find  more  than  one  nucleus  in  the  body  of 
each  vertebra.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  things  which  suggest 
that  in  the  complete  or  "typical"  vertebra  two  nuclei  should  be 
allowed  to  this  part,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line.  For 
instance,  two  nuclei  are  said  to  exist  in  the  odontoid  part  of  the 
axis  and  in  each  division  of  the  sphenoid.    There  are  usually  two 
foramina  for  vessels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  behind ; 
and  a  superficial  notch  or  longitudinal  groove  may  be  sometimes 
found  on  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebral  bodies.    Instances  are  re- 
lated by  Eokitansky  of  the  deficiency  of  one  half  of  a  vertebra, 
and  of  "  angular  curvature  produced  by  the  12th  dorsal  vertebra 
consisting  of  two  divided  lateral  halves."    An  interesting  example 
of  deficiency  of  the  left  half  of  the  11th  dorsal  vertebra  is  given 
by  Otto^;  and  a  still  more  remarkable  specimen  of  congenital 
malformation  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  is  represented 
by  Sandifort^.     In  it  one  half  of  the  body  of  each  of  the  7th 
cervical,  the  9th  and  11th  dorsal  vertebra,  is  absent,  the  remain- 
ing half  being  wedge-shaped.    In  some  of  the  bodies  lower  down 
there  are  two  distinct  nuclei,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  specimen  of  mal- 
formed foetus  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  cleft  in  twain,  each 
half  connected  with  a  side  of  the  pelvis  and  a  lower  extremity. 


1  Seltene  Beohachtungen,  ate  Sammlung,  §  15.  In  the  iith  dorsal  vertebra  the 
left  half  was  absent ;  the  right  half  of  the  body  with  tlie  arch  and  processes  of  that 
aide  were  natural,  except  that  the  former  was  wedge-shaped,  and  the  spinous  process 
had  become  fused  with  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  11th  vertebra.  The  spine  was 
bent  at  the  part.   In  other  respects  the  skeleton  was  natural, 

^  Tab.  CLXXViil.  figs.  2  and  3. 
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The  bodies  appear  to  be  divided  in  two,  but  this  cannot  be  seen 
quite  clearly.  In  a  specimen  of  cervical  spina  bifida  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin,  I  found  several  vertebral  bodies  consisting  of  two 
halves,  with  an  opening  between  the  two,  through  which  a  com- 
munication was  established  with  the  space  in  front  of  the  column. 
In  another  specimen  there  was  a  similar  condition  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  in  the  back.  Another  instance  is  given  by  Albers,  {Adas 
der  Path.  Anat.  Bonn,  1847).  So  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  occasional  development  of  the  vertebral  bodies  from  two 
nuclei  laterally  disposed.  Muller^  says,  "  the  form  of  the  centre 
of  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  bilobed,  only  in  the 
sacral  vertebrse  of  a  bird  have  I  ever  seen  it  in  the  form  of  two 
distinct  ossifying  points." 

_    ,  The  amount  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 

Neural 

pedicles  con-  several  vertebree  by  the  central  and  lateral  portions 
formation  of  respectively,  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  column, 
bodies.  ^-^-i^  parts  the  anterior  pedicles  of  the  lateral  or 

"nem-al"  portions  advance  forwards  beyond  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  and  assist  to  form  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
bodies.  Hence  the  bodies  are  derived  in  their  median  parts  only 
from  their  own  nuclei ;  their  lateral  portions  are  contributed  by  the 
osseous  nuclei  of  the  arches,  and  the  amount  so  contributed  in- 
creases as  we  trace  the  bones  upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
column.  Thus  in  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  the  bodies  are  formed 
almost  entirely  from  the  central  nuclei.  In  the  lumbar  vertebra 
the  lateral  and  hinder  parts  of  the  bodies  are  formed  from  the 
pedicles  of  the  arches.  In  the  back  the  pedicles  extend  as  far 
forwards  as  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  these  being  entirely  supported 
by  them.  In  the  neck  the  middle  level  portion  of  each  body  is 
the  only  part  formed  from  its  own  nucleus ;  the  sides,  which  are 
shifted  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  overlap  those  above  and  be  over- 
lapped by  those  below,  are  derived  from  the  arches.  (PI.  IV.  figs. 
2  to  8,  and  PI.  VI.  figs.  2,  3,  4.)  In  the  axis  the  pedicles  advance 
on  either  side  nearly  half-way  to  the  middle  line  (PI.  VII.  fig.  5) ; 
and  in  the  atlas  the  prolonged  pedicles,  advancing  quite  in  front 


1  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  1613. 
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of  its  body  and  constituting  the  fore  part  of  its  arcli,  are  united 
together  in  the  middle  line.    (PI.  VIII.) 

A  few  other  points  of  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of 
Transverse      development  of  the  vertebrjB  in  different  regions  re- 

processes  in  r  1  .1,r 

the  different 

main  to  be  mentioned.  They  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  transverse  processes.  We  have  observed  (page, 
121)  that  these  are  merely  outgrowths  from  the  sides  of  the  arches, 
and  that  they  are  tipped  with  cartilage,  in  which  are  developed 
epiphysial  nuclei ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  transverse  processes  themselves  and  their 
epiphysial  nuclei;  the  former  are  mere  projections  from  the  arch, 
the  latter  are  independent  osseous  centres.  In  the  neck  there  are 
two  transverse  processes  on  either  side,  one  in  front 

in  the  Neck,  ^^^^^^       ^p^^  g  g  ^  )  OuC-the 

posterior— springs  from  the  neural  process,  where  its  pedicle  bends 
inward  from  its  articulating  portion.  The  other— the  anterior- 
springs  from  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  neural  pedicle. 
They  enclose  between  them  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery, 
and  are  at  first  united  at  their  extremities,  or  near  their  extremities, 
by  cartilage,  which  subsequently  becomes  ossified,  owing  to  an 
extension  of  ossification  into  it  from  the  processes,  without  there 
being  usually  any  separate  nucleus  ^  Of  these  two  ti-ansverse 
processes  the  hinder  one  is  the  more  developed  in  the  upper  three 
vertebrse;  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th,  the  anterior  ones  become 
more  prominent.    In  the  7th  the  anterior  scarcely  projects  at  all. 

In  the  back  the  "transverse  process"  corresponds 
m  the  Back,  ^.^^  Springs  from  the  same  part  of  the  arch  as  the 
posterior  transverse  process  in  the  neck.  (PI.  IV.  figs.  3  and  7  C.) 
At  its  extremity  a  separate  osseous  nucleus  is  superadded,  from 
which  the  part  of  the  process  that  bears  the  articulating  facet 
for  the  rib  is  developed.  The  analogue  of  the  anterior  transverse 
process  of  the  neck  is,  however,  suppressed.  The  articulating  facet 
for  the  rib  upon  the  side  of  the  body — or  rather  upon  the  extremity 


^  In  the  crocodile  there  is  a  separate  nucleus,  from  which  the  extremities  of  both 
transverse  processes  and  the  intervening  outer  margin  of  the  foramen  are  formed. 
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of  the  neural  pedicle — is  its  representative.  Its  place  is  occupied 
hy  the  rib,  which  may  be  the  representative  of  its  epiphysial 
nucleus ;  and  the  interval  between  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  the 
transverse  process  corresponds,  or  nearly  corresponds,  with  the 
foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery. 

In  the  loins  there  is  no  trace  of  the  anterior  trans- 
verse process.  The  posterior  transverse  process  (PI.  IV. 
j&gs.  4  and  8  c)  retains  the  same  position  as  in  the  neck  and  back ; 
and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  any  anterior  trans- 
verse process  or  any  rib,  it  bears  a  more  constant  and  larger  nucleus 
in  the  cartilage  at  its  extremity.  This  occasionally  remains  sepa- 
rate and  exceeds  its  ordinary  dimensions,  forming  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary rib. 

In  the  sacrum  the  analogue  of  the  posterior  transverse 
'  process  (PI.  IV.  fig.  5  c)  occupies  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  other  parts  of  the  column.  It  becomes  united 
with  those  of  the  other  component  vertebrce  of  this  bone  above  and 
below.  There  is  no  anterior  transverse  process.  But  in  each  of 
the  upper  two  bones  a  separate  nucleus  is  formed  on  either  side 
of  the  ala ;  and  this  seems  to  answer  to  the  epiphysial  nucleus 
of  the  anterior  transverse  process,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  rib.  (PL  IV. 
fig.  5  H,  and  PL  V.  fig.  1  F,  G.)  In  the  lower  three  bones  of  the 
sacrum  there  is  no  such  representative  present.  The  ilium,  which 
overlaps  the  exterior  of  the  bone  (PL  IV.  fig.  5  f),  is  quite  a 
separate  structure ;  it  corresponds  with  the  scapula  of  the  upper 
extremity. 

in  7th  cervical  1^  the  7th  ccrvical  vertebra  the  transverse  processes 
vertebra,  indicate  an  interaiediate  condition  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  neck  and  those  of  the  back.  The  hinder 
process  corresponds  with  those  above  and  below.  But  the  ante- 
rior one,  though  much  resembling  those  of  the  other  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  and,  in  the  adult,  like  them,  fonning  one  with  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  is  developed  from  a  separate  nucleus  (see  PL  V. 
fig.  1  e),  which  corresponds  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  rib.  It 
appears,  according  to  Beclard,  at  about  the  third  mouth  of  foetal 
life,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  vertebra  at  about  the  5th 
year.    It  does  not  always  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  foramen  for 
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the  vertebral  yein\  being  sometimes  separated  from  it  by  a  thin 
lamina  of  bone.    (PI.  VI.  fig.  1  D.)2. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  this  nucleus,  remamnig 
cervicairibs.  ygrtebra,  shoots  beyond  its  ordinary 

dimensions,  runs  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  first  rib,  and  forms 
what  is  called  a  "  supernumerary,"  or  "  cervical  rib."  It  does  not 
commonly  iim  more  than  half  way  to  the  sternum.  Its  extremity 
may  either  remain  free— " floating"— resembling  the  ''asternal" 
ribs  of  birds,  or  it  may  be  joined  to  the  first  true  rib.  In  the 
preparation  represented  in  PI.  VI.  fig.  1,  which  I  took  from  a  young 
woman,  the  left  cervical  rib  is  floating,  the  right  is  swollen  out  at 
its  extremity  into  a  broad  uneven  surface,  which  was  united  by 
fibrous  tissue  to  an  outgrowth  from  the  upper  and  inner  sm-face  of 
the  first  true  rib.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  left  side  the 
cervical  rib  covers  in  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  vein,  completing 
its  anterior  wall ;  whereas  on  the  right  side  it  is  separated  from  the 
foramen  by  a  distinct  lamiaa  of  bone,  which  is  the  diminutive 
coi-respondent  of  the  true  anterior  transverse  process  of  the  other 
cervical  vertebra,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  transverse  process,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  from  the  extremity  of  the  neural  pedicle^. 

The  lower  two  of  the  nine  cervical  vertebree  of  the 

usually  found  n     t  ^^         t  ^ 

in  the  three-  thrce-tocd  slotli  usually  bear  ribs,  in  the  specimen  m 
toed  sloth.  Cambridge  Museum  they  are  connected  only  with 

the  extremities  of  the  posterior  transverse  processes,  like  many  of 
the  ribs  in  the  crocodile,  and  like  those  which  are  occasionally 
found  upon  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  in  man. 


^  I  call  it  "foramen  for  the  vertebral  vein,"  though  it  is  often  traversed  by  neither 
the  artery  nor  the  vein. 

^  The  presence  of  a  separate  nucleus  at  this  part  is  not  always  confined  to  the 
lowest  cervical  vertebra.  Meckel  (Archiv,  i.  Taf.  vi.  Figs.  lo — 13)  found,  in  a  child 
set.  9  months,  separate  nuclei  for  the  fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
seventh,  fifth,  sixth,  and  second  cervical  vertebrae.  These  were  small,  and  did  not  in 
each  instance  form  part  of  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  Blandin  (Nouveaux 
EUmens  d' Anatomic,  1.  37)  found  these  "costiform  epiphyses"  in  the  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae  of  each  of  three  foetuses  at  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months 
respectively. 

3  Dr  Knox  has  described  several  examples  resembling  the  above  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxxiii. 
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We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  curious  coinci- 

Ccrvicftl  ribs       t  i  •  i    j.i  •     i     m  .  , 

(iiways  .novo-  ficncc  wliicJi  tliesc  ccrvical  ribs  present  in  tlie  preter- 
vlrtebm"'"''  iifit^ii'al  development  of  the  osseous  nucleus  in  wliich 
they  originate,  and  its  want  of  coalescence  with  the 
parent  vertebra.  When  the  nucleus  retains  only  its  proper 
dimensions  it  acquires  a  bony  connexion  with  its  vertebra;  when 
it  exceeds  them  and  sprouts  into  a  rib,  it  invariably,  so  far  as 
I  know,  remains  separate.  I  have  not  met  with  or  read  of  an 
exception  to  this  rule  either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  loins.  It  pro- 
bably results  from  its  being  necessary  for  the  part  to  be  moveable 
when  it-  exceeds  the  usual  size,  rather  than  from  any  general  law 
of  relation  in  a  nucleus  between  its  size  and  its  remaining  sepa- 
rate from  the  parent  bones;  such  relation  not  being  generally 
observable  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  man  or  animals. 
Formation  of  remains  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  upper- 

two  upper       most  two  vertebrae,  which  differ  in  some  particulars 

vertebrae.  pit  .  . 

from  those  beneath  them,  especially  in  the  very  remark- 
able point,  that  the  centrum  of  the  first  is  united  with  that  of 
the  second  to  form  its  odontoid  process.  The  atlas  is  accordingly 
separate  from  this  element.  That  such  is  the  true  view  of  the 
case  is  rendered  quite  certain  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  reptiles 
(tortoises  and  perhaps  others)  the  odontoid  process  remains  separate 
from  the  axis,  and  retains,  accordingly,  nearly  the  same  relations  to 
the  atlas,  which  the  centra  do  to  their  respective  vertebrse  in  other 
parts  of  the  column. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VI. 

Pig.  I.  Representation  of  cervical  ribs.  A  Transverse  process  of  seventh  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  £  ditto  of  first  dorsal.  The  former  on  the  right  side  is  perforated  by  a 
foramen  which  is  enclosed  in  front  and  separated  from  the  rib  (C)  by  a  lamina  of 
bone  (D),  The  end  of  the  left  cervical  rib  is  free;  that  of  the  right  rests  upon  a 
tuberculated  process        which  has  grown  up  from  the  first  dorsal  rib  (F). 

Fig.  2.  Cervical  vertebra  from  a  young  subject,  showing  A  A  the  lines  of  union 
between  the  lateral  and  central  portions. 

^'ig-  3j  a  cervical,  and  Fig.  4,  a  dorsal  vertebra  from  a  young  rabbit.  A  A  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  2, 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 
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The  arch  and  body  of  the  axis  agree  in  the  mode  of 
of  the  axis:  development  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 

vei-tebrffi  beneath  it;  except  that  the  body  is  situate  on  rather 
a  lower  plane  with  regard  to  the  neural  pedicles,  which  advance 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  median  line,  and  curve  downwards  at 
their  anterior  extremities  to  embrace  and  support  it.  (PI.  VII. 
fig.  5.)  These  prolonged  anterior  extremities  of  the  neural  pedi- 
cles are  sometimes  developed  from  separate  nuclei  which  appear 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  I.  The  axis  and  next  three  cervdcal  vertebrae  at  about  the  fifth  month,  or 
earlier,  with  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  cut  away  so  as  to  show  the  square  shape  of 
their  nuclei.  Those  of  the  axis  {A  and  £)  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  two  next 
below,  that  for  the  odontoid  process  {£)  being  the  largest.  It  is  also  slightly  bilobed ; 
but  even  at  this  early  period  it  is  single.  COCO  the  fore  parts  of  the  transverse 
processes. 

Fig.  2.  The  upper  six  cervical  vertebrae  at  the  time  of  birth.  They  have  been 
treated  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  section  having  been  made  a  little  further  back. 
The  bilobed  nucleus  of  the  axis  (A)  bears  a  piece  of  cartilage  upon  its  notched  sum- 
mit. Its  relation  to  the  sides  of  the  atlas  {£)  is  seen  to  resemble  that  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  other  vertebral  bodies  to  their  respective  lateral  portions. 

Fig.  3.  The  fore  part  of  the  axis  and  sis  vertebrae  below  it,  from  a  young  child. 
The  odontoid  nucleus  is  separated  from  the  nucleus  of  the  body  by  a  line  of  cartilage. 
A  separate  nucleus  (A)  is  seen  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch  and  the  body  of  the 
axis  on  either  side.  B  the  cartilaginous  top  of  the  odontoid  process.  The  line  of 
contact  of  the  arches  with  the  bodies  of  the  several  vertebrae  is  weU  seen. 

Fig.  4.  Front  view  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  part  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebrae,  in  a  rather  more  advanced  stage.  There  is  only  a  narrow  cartilaginous 
interval  (A)  near  the  middle,  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  body  of  the  axis. 
The  arches  are  united  with  the  bodies  in  this  and  in  the  other  vertebrae.  There  is  a 
distinct  osseous  nucleus  {B)  in  the  top  of  the  cartilage  that  forms  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  odontoid  process.    (Drawn  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.) 

Fig.  5.  Axis,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than  in  the  preceding  instance, 
macerated  and  dried.  It  shows  the  forked  summit  of  the  odontoid  process  (which  in 
the  recent  state  is  occupied  by  cartilage),  the  interval  between  the  odontoid  portion 
and  the  body  of  the  axis  in  the  middle,  and  the  line  of  union  of  the  odontoid  portion 
and  the  remainder  of  the  body  with  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vertebra. 

Fig.  6.  Section  of  an  adult  axis.  A  an  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  between 
the  odontoid  portion  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  like  that  between  the  component  por- 
tions of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  of  the  sacrum.  The  dense  portion  of  the  odontoid 
between  BC,  DE  is  the  part  between  the  articulating  facets  upon  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces.  The  more  cancellous  portion  above  BC  is  the  part  produced  from  the 
separate  nucleus  represented  in  Fig.  4  at  B. 

Fig.  7.  Axis  from  a  young  rabbit,  shewing  a  separate  osseous  nucleus  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  odontoid  portion  and  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 
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during  the  first  year,  and  are  joined  to  the  other  parts  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year.    (PI.  VII.  fig.  3.)  *    This  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
relation  to  tlie  development  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  atlas, 
its  odontoid  The  cartilage  in  which  the  body  of  the  axis  is 

process.  formed  is  prolonged  upwards  into  the  odontoid  process 
without  any  line  of  demarcation,  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  cartilages  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  lower 
down  (PI.  IV.  fig.  1),  and  which  are  indicative  of  intervertebral 
spaces.  At  about  the  fourth  month  a  nucleus  appears  in  the 
base  of  the  odontoid  process.  It  is  bilobed  (PL  VII.  fig.  1), 
either  being  originally  made  so,  or  being  formed  from  two  nuclei, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  which  are  in  close  contact, 
and  which  coalesce  very  early.  It  becomes  dense  and  soon  grows 
upwards  in  the  middle,  acquiring  the  shape  of  a  cone  which  is 
deeply  cleft  from  before  backwards  at  the  summit  (fig.  2),  and 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of  cartilage  (figs. 
3  and  4).  It  is  supported  on  either  side  by  the  pedicles  of  the 
nem'al  arches,  and  becomes  united  with  them  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year ;  a  cartilaginous  interval  still  remaining  between  it  and 
the  body  of  the  vertebra.  In  this  interval  a  separate  nucleus 
has  been  developed  in  the  axis  of  a  rabbit  represented  in  PI.  VII. 
fig.  7.  This  nucleus  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  correspond 
with  one  or  more  of  the  epiphysial  laminas  of  the  other  verte- 
brae. At  about  puberty  the  interval  is  obliterated  by  ossification 
of  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  cartilage  that  occupies  it ;  but  in 
the  middle  a  space  still  remains  (fig.  6)  resembling  the  interverte- 
bral spaces  seen  in  a  section  of  the  sacrum.  The  line  of  union  is 
also  often  indicated  on  the  fore  part  by  a  transverse  ridge  extending 
between  the  articular  surfaces  on  either  side. 

Gradually  the  ossification  fills  up  the  cleft  at  the  top  of  the 
odontoid  nucleus  and  proceeds  into  the  cartilage  that  covers  it,  so 
that  about  puberty  the  whole  is  converted  into  bone.  The  section 
of  the  fully  formed  bone  (PI.  VII.  fig.  6)  shows  a  distinct  opaque 


^  Meckel  also  describes  this,  Handhuch  der  Menschlichen  Anatomie,  II,  45,  and 
Archiv,  i.  Taf.  vi.  figs.  6 — 9;  and  Nesbitt  is  said  to  have  observed  the  same  at  birth, 
Osteog.  s.  66. 
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horizontal  line  of  dense  osseous  structiu-e  lying  between  the  articu- 
lating siu-face  on  its  anterior  aspect  [BE)  for  the  arch  of  the  atlas 
and  the  surface  behind  [CD),  which  is  in  contact  with  the  trans- 
verse ligament.  This  denser  part  forms  a  division  between  the 
more  cancellous  apex  and  the  rest  of  the  process ;  the  appearances 
are  suggestive  of  a  separate  epiphysial  nucleus  at  the 

Nucleus  at  the  .  •  ,^      ,^    i  •Hi'  J 

summit  of  summit,  Corresponding  with  that  occasionally  louna 
proce2r*°''^  below  the  odontoid  process  (fig.  7).  Thinking  it  highly 
probable  that  a  nucleus  is  sometimes  developed  at  the 
top  of  this  process,  though  it  has  not  been  described  by  either  of  the 
many  careful  investigators  of  the  development  of  the  spine,  I  made 
frequent  search  for  it ;  but  without  success,  till  I  met  with  it  in  the 
specimen  represented  in  PI.  VII.  fig.  4,  and  in  another  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague. 

Development  atlas  is  composed  entirely  of  lateral  or  neural 

of  the  atlas.      portions  which  shoot  forwards  to  a  greater  extent  than 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  I.  The  atlas  at  birth.  AA  the  ossified  lateral  portions  terminating  behind 
in  blunt  extremities  {BB),  which  are  tipped  with  cartilage  and  united  together  by  a 
fibrous  band  extending  transversely  between  them.  CC  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  same,  extending  a  little  in  front  of  the  superior  cartilaginous  facets  ;  they  are  also 
united  by  a  fibrous  band.  The  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  {DD)  are  tipped 
with  cartilage ;  and  a  fibrous  band  extending  from  them  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ver- 
tebra encloses  the  foramen  in  front. 

Fig.  2.  Atlas  from  a  tjhild  set.  4.  There  are  two  osseous  nuclei  of  unequal  size  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  arch,  united  together  in  the  median  line  by  cartilage,  and  united 
to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vertebra  also  by  cartilage.  The  arch  behind  is  interrupted 
in  its  middle  by  a  thin  plate  fif  cartilage  which  constitutes  the  bond  of  union  of  its 
lateral  portions.  Viewed  from  behind,  the  specimen  showed,  at  and  near  the  junction 
of  the  laminae,  a  depression  which  was  occupied  by  cartilage  forming  a  rudimentary 
spinous  process.    The  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  are  cartilaginous. 

Fig.  3.  Atlas  from  a  child  set.  5.  The  anterior  part  of  the  arch  is  formed  of  one 
piece,  which  is  united  to  the  lateral  portions,  close  to  the  articular  facets,  by  a  plate  of 
cartilage  on  either  side.  There  is  a  prominence  in  the  median  line  forming  the  anterior 
tubercle.  Behind,  the  lateral  portions  are  united  by  bone ;  but  there  is  a  depression  on 
the  posterior  surface  occupied,  as  in  the  former  specimen,  by  cartilage.  The  tips  of  the 
transverse  processes  are  cartilaginous. 

Fig.  4.  Atlas  from' a  youth  set.  about  17.  There  is  a  fissure  in  the  median  line 
in  front  which  was  occupied  by  cartilage.  The  posterior  arch  is  complete.  The  spinous 
process  is  slightly  bifid  and  entirely  osseous.  The  transverse  processes  have  also  at- 
tained their  full  size  and  structure. 
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the  con-esponding  parts  of  any  other  vertebra,  and  which,  either 
directly,  or  by  means  of  epiphysial  nuclei  developed  in  connection 
with  their  anterior  extremities,  meet  in  the  median  line,  and  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ring.  The  centrum  is  detached  and  placed 
behind  them,  forming  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  Ossification 
commences  in  the  sides  of  the  atlas  near  its  articulating  surfaces  at 
an  early  period;  earlier,  it  would  seem  from  Beclard's  observations, 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  column ;  it  shoots  backwards,  and 
at  birth  the  arches,  which  form  the  hinder  part  of  the  ring  of  the 
bone,  are  osseous  in  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  extent. 
They  are  of  cylindrical  shape  and  terminate  abruptly  in  thick  ends, 
which  are  united  to  one  another  by  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  and 
cartilage  extending  transversely  between  them  (PI.  VIII.  fig.  1, 
B,  B).  Usually  ossification  extends  from  them  till  they  meet  in  the 
median  line  (as  represented  in  fig.  2).  I  found  them  firmly  united 
together  at  the  age  of  5  (fig.  3).  Occasionally,  however,  a  small 
separate  nucleus  is  developed  in  the  cartilage  at  the  point  of  their 
junction  \ 

The  fore  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  consists  at  birth  of  a 
fibrous  band  extending  between  the  cartilaginous  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  the  neural  processes,  which  project  very  little  in  front  of  the 
facets  for  the  condyles  (fig.  1).  These  anterior  prolongations  of  the 
neural  processes  may  gradually  grow  on,  as  do  the  posterior,  till 
they  meet  in  the  middle  line ;  where  they  become  united,  first  by 
cartilage,  subsequently  by  bone  (PI.  VIII.  fig.  4).  In  some  cases 
an  osseous  nucleus  is  developed  in  the  uniting  cartilaginous  medium, 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  (PI.  VIII.  fig.  2).  These  nuclei 
joined  together  may  form  a  central  portion,  which  becomes  united 
to  the  lateral  parts  a  little  in  front  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
(PI.  VIII.  fig.  3) ;  or  a  nucleus  may  be  formed  in  the  middle  line 
and  extend  laterally  till  it  encounters  the  lateral  portions  at  the 
same  point;  or  there  may  be  a  central  nucleus  and  a  distinct 
nucleus  in  the  cartilage  on  either  side  of  it.  The  period  at  which 
these  nuclei  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  the  lateral  por- 
tions varies;  commonly  it  is  before  12.   In  a  lad,  set.  12,  I  could 


1  Meckel's  Archiv,  I.  Taf.  vi.  fig.  i. 
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find  no  line  of  separation  between  the  several  parts;  indeed  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  atlas  was  quite  completed.  In  another,  ffit.  7,  the 
line  of  separation  was  obliterated  on  one  side,  though  easily  seen 
on  the  other.  In  the  Mus^e  Orfila  is  an  adult  atlas  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  arch  still  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  bone;  in  fig.  4 
is  represented  a  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  arch  at  the 
age  of  17;  and  in  Guy's  Museum  is  a  specimen  of  an  adult  atlas 
in  which  union  has  entirely  failed  both  before  and  behind,  so 
that  the  vertebra  remains  divided  into  its  two  primitive  lateral 
portions^. 

The  transverse  processes  resemble  those  of  the  other  cervical 
vertebrae.  At  birth  the  hinder  one  has  grown  out  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  neural  arch  (PI.  VIII.  fig.  1).  It  is  tipped  with 
cartilage ;  and  the  anterior  process  is  represented  by  a  fibrous  or 
cartilaginous  band  extending  from  this  cartilaginous  summit  to  the 
articulating  portion.  Gradually  ossification  extends  into  the  band; 
and  at  the  age  of  4  or  5  it  has  reached  the  same  level  as  in  the 
hinder  process.  The  two  are  then  united  by  an  interposed  piece 
of  cartilage,  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  bone  by  a 
further  extension  of  the  ossification.  Sometimes  the  ossification 
of  the  anterior  process  is  incomplete,  and  the  foramen  remains  open 
in  front. 


Beclard  gives  the  following  relative  measurements  of 
the  vertebral  column  at  different  periods  of  foetal  life. 
At  three  weeks  it  is  to  the  whole  body  as  3  :  4;  at 
from  30th  to  35th  day  as  3  :  5;  at  from  40th  to  45th 
:  2 ;  at  4  months  and  a  half  as  4  :  9 ;  at  6  months  as 


^  Blandin  {Nouveattx  Mimens  d'Anatomie,  1838,  i.  p.  39)  suggests  that  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis  is  the  body  of  the  atlas,  and  that  the  anterior  arch  of  the  latter, 
developed  from  two  points,  is  the  representative  of  the  marginal  epiphyses  of  its 
body.  I  think,  however,  that  the  mode  of  development  of  this  anterior  arch  and 
a  comparison  with  the  vertebrae  below  clearly  show  that  it  is,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  fore  part  of  the  lateral  or  neural  portions,  which  is 
efiFected  in  some  instances  through  the  medium  of  epiphysial  nuclei,  and  in  others  by 
the  continued  growth  of  the  lateral  parts  themselves  without  any  such  epiphysial  aids. 


Relative  pro- 
portions of 
spine  vary 
with  growth. 

day  as  1 
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,5  :  12;  at  7^  montlis  as  6^  :  15 ;  at  the  full  time  as  7|  :  18.  Tlie 
relative  proportions  at  different  periods  after  birth  are  given  in  the 
Table  at  page  110. 

In  the  early  periods  of  foetal  life  the  size  of  the  column  is 
greatest  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  ossification  of  the 
bodies  is  observed  first  to  take  place.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  spine  of  many  quadrupeds.  As 
development  and  growth  proceed,  the  lumbar  vertebrae  gradually 
obtain  the  predominance  required  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  weight 
that  is  imposed  upon  them.  While  the  child  is  within  the  uterus 
the  spine  is  bent  a  little  forwards,  and  there  is  then  no  other  curve. 
Nevertheless,  the  shapes  of  the  osseous  nuclei  represented  in  PI. 
IV.  (figs.  6,  7,  8)  indicate  that  preparation  is  already  being  made 
for  those  flexures  which  exist  in  the  adult,  and  which  begin  to  be 
formed  soon  after  birth. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  intimate  re- 

Eelations  of  _    .  _ 

the  vertebrae  lation  which  exists  between  the  vertebral  column  and 
to  the  cord.  included  spinal  cord.    We  have  seen  the  two,  in 

process  of  formation,  developed  and  growing  together  in  the  dorsal 
groove  of  the  embryo ;  both  being,  at  first,  of  the  same  leng-th,  and 
combining  to  inclose  the  same  canal  which  traverses  them  from  end 
to  end.  I  have  also  alluded  to  the  probability  that  each  vertebra 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  primitive  ganglia  which  make  up  the 
spinal  cord.  Subsequently,  however,  the  relations  of  the  two  become 
altered  by  the  growth  of  the  column  exceeding  that  of  the  cord, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  latter  undergoing  a  process  of  concen- 
tration, which  is  most  marked  about  the  regions  of  the  attachment 
of  the  brachial  and  lumbar  plexuses  of  nerves,  more  particularly  of 
the  latter,  that  is,  at  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  cord.  At  the 
third  month  of  intra-uterine  life  the  spinal  cord  reaches  as  low  as 
the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum,  if  not  to  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult  it 
extends  only  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  at  the  furthest.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  observers  that,  at  the  former  period,  the  coccyx 
consists  of  seven  portions,  the  number  being  subsequently  reduced 
to  four  or  five ;  and  that  if  anything  occurs  to  interfere  with  the 
ascent  of  the  cord,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  coccygeal 
bones  does  not  take  place,  and  the  child  is  born  with  a  tail.  That 
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this  is  not  a  necessary  sequence  is  proved  by  cases  of  spina  bifida, 
in  which,  although  the  ascent  of  the  cord  is  prevented,  the  coccyx 
does  not  present  anything  unusual.  In  the  lower  animals  there  is 
a  direct  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  cord  and  that  of 
the  tail. 

The  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
^St^7J     parts  of  the  cord  with  regard  to  the  vertebrae  makes  no 
the  nerves.      (-|i£ference  in  the  relation  between  the  nerves  and  the  ver- 
tebr£e.  Each  interspace  between  the  several  vertebra  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  column  transmits  a  pair  of  nerves,  the  ganglia  of  which 
lie  either  in  the  intei-vertebral  foramina  or  just  within  side  them. 
From  the  intervertebral  foramina  the  nerves  ascend  in  their  course 
to  the  cord  with  a  degree  of  obliquity  increasing  from  the  first  or^ 
uppermost  to  the  last.    The  point  at  which  each  nerve  enters  the 
cord  indicates  the  point  of  the  latter  which  was  originally  opposite 
to  the  foramen  from  which  the  nerve  proceeded,  and  the  distance 
between  that  point  and  the  foramen  is  the  measiure  of  the  ascent  of 
that  region  of  the  cord.   In  consequence  of  the  constancy  of  this 
relation  between  the  vertebrge  and  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  a  vertebra 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  bone,  or  axial  segment  of  the  skeleton, 
included  between  two  pairs  of  nerves;  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  observation  of  the  points  at  which  the  nerves  traverse  the  bony 
envelopes  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  would  furnish  a  ready  guide 
to  distinguish  the  several  vertebrae.    As  a  general  rule  it  does  so: 
though  there  are  some  few  exceptions ;  thus  in  some  fishes  and  in 
some  animals,  e.  g.  the  buffalo,  the  nerves  do  not  pass  between  the 
vertebrge,  but  through  them,  perforating  the  neural  pedicles;  and  in 
the  skull  some  of  the  nerves  perforate  the  pedicles  of  the  cranial 
vertebree,  while  others  pass  between  them,  which  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  difiiculty  of  deciding  on  the  number  of  the  com- 
ponent vertebra  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  and  of  grouping  the 
several  bones  with  reference  to  them. 
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THE  VERTEBRAE. 

Number  of  "^^^^  luimber  of  vertebrae  in  the  spinal  column— viz. 

vertebrte.  7  the  neck,  12  in  the  back,  5  in  the  loins,  5  in  the 
sacrum,  and  4  or  5  in  the  coccyx — is  remarkably  constant.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  13  dorsal,  or  7  lumbar;  there  may  be  also  a 
supernumerary  vertebra  in  the  sacrum  or  coccyx,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  regular  number  in  the  neck  has  been  known  to  be 
exceeded.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  in  either  region,  it  is  not 
uncommonly  supplied  by  an  excess  in  one  of  the  others.  Thus,  if 
there  are  only  4  lumbar  vertebrse,  it  is  usually  found  that  there 
are  6  in  the  sacrum  or  13  in  the  back.  It  is  singular  that  the 
number  of  cervical  vertebree  should  be  so  uniform  throughout  the 
mammalian  classes,  although  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  length 
of  the  neck.  The  only  known  exceptions  to  the  number  7,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  9,  and  by  the  sea-cow, 
which  has  6.  In  other  cetaceans,  although  the  neck  is  very  short 
and  the  bones  are  often  more  or  less  united  together,  the  regular 
number  can  be  discerned.  In  the  other  regions  of  the  spine  the 
number  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  animals,  without  having 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IX. 

Sections  of  adult  vertebrce,  showing  the  shape  and  structwre  of  their  bodies. 

Fig.  I.    Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  of  the  4th  cervical  vertebra. 
Fig.  2.    Ditto  of  4th  dorsal  vertebra.    A  bristle  has  been  passed  from  the  median 
through  one  of  the  lateral  vascular  canals,  proving  the  communication  between  them. 
Fig.  3.    Ditto  of  5th  lumbar  vertebra. 

Fig.  4.    Horizontal  section  of  4th  cervical  vertebra.    It  is  more  cancellous  at  the 
middle  and  close  to  the  sides  than  elsewhere. 
Fig.  5.    Ditto  of  4th  dorsal  vertebra. 

Fig.  6.  Ditto  of  5th  lumbar  vertebra.  A  channel  is  seen,  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  passing  from  the  vertebral  canal  to  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  body,  where 
the  two  unite.  A  channel  also  passes  from  either  side  towards  this  middle  point.  The 
cancelli  are  larger  in  the  vicinity  of  these  several  channels  than  elsewhere. 

Fig.  7.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  body  of  the  4th  cervical 
vertebra. 

Fig.  8.    Ditto  of  the  4th  dorsal  vertebra. 
Fig.  9.    Ditto  of  the  5th  lumbar  vertebra. 
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any  obvious  reference  to  the  size  of  the  adjacent  organs  or  of  the 
limbs. 

The  hodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  composed  of  very 
?rtebr*-their  light,  spongy  structurc,  which  is  suiTOunded  by  a  thin 
structure;       ^^^j  ^£  moderately  compact  tissue;  I  say  moderately 
compact,  for  it  is  perforated  by  so  many  large  and  small  holes  that 
it  presents  a  spongy  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  exterior  of 
most  other  bones.   The  cancelli  increase  in  size  towards  the  middle 
of  each  vertebra,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  irregularly  shaped  cavity 
or  canal  (or  two  canals,  one  on  either  side  the  middle  line)  travers- 
ing the  bone,  more  or  less  completely,  from  behind  forwards,  simu- 
lating the  medullary  canals  of  the  long  bones,  and  transmitting  an 
artery  and  large  vein,  or  more  commonly  two  arteries  and  two 
large  veins,  which  enter  through  a  single  or  double  foramen  from 
the  vertebral  canal.    Two  other  considerable  channels  for  vessels 
pass  through  foramina  on  the  exterior,  one  on  either  side,  at  a 
variable  distance  fr'om  the  middle  line.     They  run  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  and  communicate  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  channels  which  run  backwards  to  the  vertebral  canal.  They  do 
not,  however,  always  lie  on  the  same  level  with  them  or  with  one 
another,  and  are  not,  therefore,  in  each  instance,  exposed  together 
in  one  horizontal  section.    The  cancelli  are  occupied  by  vascular 
areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  an  albuminous  fluid  with 
but  little  oily  matter.    Hence  these  bones  are  easily  cleaned  by 
maceration.    The  central  most  cancellous  part  is  the  spot  at  which 
ossification  commenced  (PI.  III.  fig.  7).    At  first  it  was  solid,  but 
was  very  early  reduced  to  a  spongy  state.    Each  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  may  be  observed  in  PI.  IX.  to  present  a  very  spongy  struc- 
ture on  either  side,  near  the  part  where  the  lateral  vessels  just  men- 
tioned enter  and  are  distributed,  as  well  as  at  the  middle.  The  chief 
direction  of  their  cancelli  is  vertical;  in  some  parts  it  is  more  hori- 
zontal, as  near  the  lower  surface  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  (fig.  3). 
The  cells  of  the  cancellated  tissue  are  wider  in  proportion  as  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  large.    Thus  in  the  neck  they  are  small, 
their  septa  are  thick,  and  the  bone  is  consequently  dense;  in  the  back 
they  are  larger,  the  septa  are  thinner,  and  the  bone  is  consequently 
more  spongy;  in  the  loins  they  are  still  larger,  the  septa  are  still 
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thinner,  the  vascular  canals  are  much  wider,  and  the  bone  is 
altogether  very  spongy. 

Each  vertebral  body  in  the  back  and  loins  is  con- 
stricted at  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  and  sides,  and 
projected  at  the  edges,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  squeezed  out  above 
and  below.  This  is  most  marked  at  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebras (PL  IX.  fig.  9) ;  and  the  outer  wall  is  thickest  and  most  dense 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  each  vertebra.  The  expansion  of  the  upper 
and  lower  laminae  serves,  as  in  the  long  bones,  the  purpose  of 
afibrding  a  wider  basis  for  the  support  of  each  bone  and  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  so  rendering  the  column  practically  as 
strong  as  if  the  diameter  of  the  bodies  were  uniformly  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  these  their  widest  parts.  The  superficial  transverse 
furrows  thus  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  several  vertebrae  are 
covered  over  by  ligamentous  tissue,  extending  between  their  pro- 
jecting edges  (PI.  XII.  fig.  1),  and  transmit  the  intercostal 
arteries  and  branches  from  them  to  the  vertebral  bodies  and  to 
the  spinal  canaP. 

often  not  quite  oftcn  be  obscrvcd  that  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 

symmetricai;  tcbrae  are  uot  of  equal  depth  on  their  two  sides,  not  being 
quite  symmetrical.  This  would  lead  to  lateral  curvature,  were  it  not 
that  the  inequalities  in  one  vertebra  are  compensated  by  inequalities 
of  an  opposite  kind  in  the  vertebras  above  and  below.  Thus  the 
body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  may  be  thinner  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right,  but  the  deficiency  is  generally  made  up  for,  and 
the  proper  line  of  the  column  is  preserved,  by  the  body  of  the 
second,  or  the  fourth,  or  both,  being  thinner  on  the  right  side  than 
on  the  left. 

They  decrease  in  size  and  weight  as  we  trace  them 

their  size.  -,  ,       ,     ,  ■. 

from  below  upwards,  so  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
they  are  smallest  at  some  part  of  the  back,  and  that  they  collec- 
tively form  two  cones  with  their  apices  united  in  the  back.  This 
may  be  true  if  we  regard  their  anterior  aspect  only,  all  the  lum- 


^  These  furrows  or  wide  channels  on  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  bodies  are 
much  deeper  in  some  of  the  whale's  vertebrae.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  caudal  vertebra 
of  cetaceans  they  are  covered  over  by  bony  plates,  and  are  thus  converted  into  com- 
plete canals,  which  nearly  encircle  the  respective  bones. 
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bar  and  a  few  of  the  cervical  bodies  having  a  g-reater  transverse 
diameter  than  the  fom-th  and  fifth  dorsal;  but  the  difference  is  com- 
pensated to  the  latter  hj  the  extension  of  their  antero-posterior 
diameters.  A  front  view  shows  that  the  bodies  diminish  in  width 
up  to  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra;  that  the  third  is  rather  wider  than 
the  fom-th;  and  that  there  is  often  a  sudden  increase  in  the  width 
of  the  upper  two  dorsal  bodies,  which  is  caused,  in  part,  by  a  pro- 
minence of  the  bone  in  front  of  the  articulating  sm-face  for  the  rib 
on  either  side.  This  prominence  has  relation  to  the  fact,  that  the 
curved  foi-m  of  the  two  upper  ribs  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
impinge  upon  the  column  renders  such  additional  support  or  "  stop" 
necessary  in  fi-ont.  Moreover,  at  and  above  this  point,  increasing 
in-  distinctness  up  to  the  axis,  are  often  found  tuberculated  projec- 
tions from  the  fore  part  of  the  several  vertebral  bodies  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line.  These  give  attachment  to  the  fibres  of  the 
longus  colli;  and  they  acquire  an  interest  from  their  being  pro- 
bably rudimentary  htemal  processes  coiTCsponding  with  much  more 
marked  prominences  which  exist  in  many  animals,  particularly  in 
reptiles  and  birds,  and  which  more  or  less  completely  enclose  a 
canal  transmitting  the  carotid  arteries. 

The  neural  pedicles,  by  which  are  meant  the  parts 
Neural  pedicles.  ncural  archcs  that  extend  forwards  from  the  arti- 

culating processes,  are  thickest  at  the  lowest  three  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  diminish  in  size  above  and  below  this.  It  has  been  mentioned 
(page  124)  that  the  amount  which  they  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  respective  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  is  greater  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  their  relations  to  the  bodies  of  their  respective  vertebra  differ 
in  different  parts,  they  being  on  a  relatively  higher  plane  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  regions.  Thus  the  pedicle  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  its  vertebra;  the  several  dorsal  pedicles  are  on  a  level  "vvith  the 
upper  edges  of  the  bodies  of  their  vertebra ;  the  several  cervical 
pedicles  are  above  the  level  of  the  upper  edges  of  their  respective 
bodies ;  and,  finally,  the  neural  pedicles  of  the  axis  are  on  a  level 
-vnth  and  embrace  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process,  which  is  the 
body  of  the  atlas.  In  the  back  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  loins  the 
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neural  pedicles  run  straight  backwards  from  the  bodies;  whereas, 
in  the  neck,  they  are  directed  at  first  outwards,  giving  a  greater 
apparent  width  to  the  bodies,  and  a  greater  width  to  the  vertebral 
canal  at  this  part.  In  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  their  direction 
and  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  canal  more  resemble  those  in 
the  neck.  (PI.  IX.  figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  PI.  X.  figs.  4  to  8.) 
Transverse  '^^'^  transverse  processes  are  nearly  in  the  same 

processes.  horizontal  plane  with  the  pedicles.  Hence  those  of  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebrte  are  on  a  level  with  the  intervertebral  spaces; 
and  the  ribs,  passing  from  the  intervertebral  spaces  directly  out- 
wards to  them,  are  articulated  with  their  parts  (PI.  X.  fig.  2). 
Lower  down  in  the  back  the  transverse  processes  are  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  intervertebral  spaces ;  accordingly  the  ribs  de- 
scend a  little  obliquely  to  them,  and  are  articulated  more  with  their 
upper  surfaces.  Hence  the  part  of  the  back  to  which  a  given 
dorsal  vertebra  belongs  may  be  pretty  accurately  known  by  the 
position  of  the  articulating  facet  upon  its  transverse  process. 

In  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebras  these  processes  run  straight 
outwards;  in  the  lower  two  lumbar,  and  in  most  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebras, they  slant  a  little  upwards^;  in  the  neck  they  are  inclined 
rather  downwards.  As  a  general  rule,  in  animals,  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  which  in  some,  as  the  hare,  are  very  long, 
slant  forwards,  that  is,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  slant  of  the 
ribs.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  transverse  processes  in  man  slant 
backwards  as  well  as  upwards.  This  is  to  permit  that  backward 
curve  of  the  ribs  which  gives  depth  to  the  thorax.  It  is  not  so 
perceptible  in  the  lower  animals  as  in  man,  nor  is  it  so  marked 
in  the  little  child,  as  it  becomes  after  puberty. 

The  transverse  processes  are  not  quite  such  simple 

Tubercles  of  ^  .  ^ 

the  transverse   elements  as  they  at  first  sight  appear;  and  they  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  gradual  mode  in  which  changes 
in  the  shape  and  position  of  corresponding  parts  are  brought  about 
in  different  regions  of  the  skeleton.    If  one  be  examined  at  the 


^  The  transverse  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  sometimes  extend  to  the 
hip-bones,  and  are  jointed  with  them  like  those  of  the  upper  bones  of  the  sacrum. 
(Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  199.) 
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middle  of  the  back  it  will  be  seen  to  present,  near  its 
in  the  back;     g^^^^j^.^^  ^^^^^  projections  or  tubercles  (PI.  X.  fig.  2, 
A,  B,  C).  Of  these  one  [B)  is  in  front,  carries  the  articulating  facet 
for  the  rib,  and  may  be  called  the  costal  tubercle.    The  other  two 
are  behind;  one  {A),  near  the  upper  surface,  may  be  called  the 
superior,  and  the  other  (C),  near  the  lower  sui-face,  may  be  called 
the  inferior  tubercle.    They  are  very  clearly  seen  in  some  human 
skeletons,  and  still  more  clearly  in  many  animals  (the  beaver,  Cape 
bear,  &c.);  and  in  the  eagle  the  upper  and  lower  tubercles  are  de- 
veloped into  long,  broad  processes  which  meet  and  overlap  those  of 
the  vertebrge  above  and  below,  and  contribute  to  give  that  solidity 
to  the  thorax  which  is  required  to  furnish  a  firm  basis  of  attach- 
ment to  the  wing-muscles.    If  we  ti-ace  the  transverse  processes 
do^vnwards,  we  shall  find  a  gradual  alteration  or  shifting  of  the 
positions  of  these  tubercles.    Take  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
entire  process  has  become  very  short  in  consequence  of  the  shorten- 
ing of  its  neck  (that  is,  the  stalk  which  carries  the  tubercles) ;  but 
the  tubercles  have  become  more  expressed  and  distinct  from  one 
another.     In  the  lumbar  vertebrge  the  costal  tubercle 
in  the  loins;     ^^^^       -^^^q       long  trausvcrsc  process;  the  superior 
tubercle  becomes  connected  with  the  upper  articulating  process, 
and  gives  great  prominence  to  it ;  and  the  inferior  tubercle  forms  a 
more  or  less  marked  projection  jfrom  the  under  and  back  part  of  the 
base  of  the  transverse  process.    In  carnivorous  and  some  other 
animals  this  inferior  tubercle  grows  to  much  greater  length  in  the 
loins;  it  projects  downwards  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  articulating 
process  of  the  vertebra  below,  is  articulated  with  it  and  hems  it  in 
so  that  the  joint  is  very  secure,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
separate  the  vertebras  in  these  animals  ^ 

The  superior  tubercles  are  all  separate  epiphyses  in  the  skeleton 
of  a  rhinoceros  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge,  which  presents  ac- 
cordingly a  good  opportunity  of  tracing  them  through  the  changes 
in  their  position.    We  have  observed  (page  126)  that  in  man  they 


^  An  account  of  these  tubercles,  nearly  corresponding  with  the  above,  is  given  by 
Retzius  {Ueler  die  richtige  Deutung  der  Seitenforsdtze  an  den  Riicken-  und  Lendenvirheln 
beim  Menschen  und  heiden  Sdugethieren)  in  Miiller's  Archiv,  1849,  s.  593. 
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are  in  the  loins  sometimes  developed  from  separate  nuclei  of  ossi- 
fication. The  costal  tuhercles  also  are  often  developed  from  separate 
nuclei  (page  125)  in  the  back  and  in  the  loins.  In  the  latter, 
where  they  form  the  chief  part  of  the  transverse  processes,  tliey 
are  by  some  anatomists  considered  to  be  homologous  with  the  ribs. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  inferior  tubercles  are  ever  developed  from 
separate  nuclei.  If  we  trace  the  transverse  processes  upwards  from 
the  middle  of  the  back,  we  find  that  the  tubercles  nearly  or  quite 
disappear,  and  the  articulating  facets  for  the  ribs,  instead  of  being 
flat  and  seated  on  prominences,  become  concave  and  lodged  in 
hollows.  In  the  neck  faint  indications  of  the  upper  and  lower 
tubercles  may  be  detected  in  the  form  of  slight  projections  at  the 
extremities  of  the  posterior  transverse  processes. 

In  the  neck  the  transverse  processes  are  two,  one  in 

Cervical 

transverse  front  of  the  other.  They  enclose  between  them  the 
processes.  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  completed  ex- 
ternally by  a  lamina  of  bone  extending  from  one  process  to  the 
other^.  This  lamina,  with  a  part  of  the  anterior  process  (probably 
the  projecting  tubercle  of  it),  corresponds  with  the  rib  of  the  dorsal 
region.  The  relation  between  them  is  well  shown  in  reptiles  and 
birds.  Though  usually  developed  from  a  separate  nucleus  (page 
126),  the  anterior  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
is  smaller  than  those  immediately  above  it. 

The  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  7th  cervical 
vertebra  is  generally  smaller  than  in  the  others.  It  has  occasion- 
ally been  known  to  transmit  the  vertebral  artery  on  the  left  side^, 
more  frequently  it  transmits  the  vein ;  but  both  artery  and  vein 
commonly  pass  altogether  in  front  of  this  process  to  the  foramen  in 
the  vertebra  above.  It  is  present  in  the  giraffe,  but  absent  in  most 
other  mammals,  including  monkeys.  It  is  sometimes  also  absent 
in  the  human  skeleton^. 


^  In  the  4tli,  5th,  and  6th,  there  is  occasionally  a  small  hole  behind  that  for  the 
vertebral  artery.  It  is  said  to  transmit  an  artery,  which  is  called  "The  accessory  ver- 
tebral artery,"  though  it  appears  to  be  only  a  muscular  branch.  Hildebrandt,  Anatomie, 
II.  140. 

^  Struther's  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Ohsei'vations,  p.  127. 
'  Cuvier,  Lepons  d' Anatomie  ComparSe,  remarks  its  absence  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
Hottentot  Venus  at  Paris. 
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Vertebral  '^^^^^^  Vertebral  arches  is  greatest  at  tlie 

arches.  top  of  the  column  and  diminishes  as  we  trace  them  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  "back.  Below  this  it  again  increases  to  the 
point  of  jimction  of  the  spine  with  the  sacrum,  corresponding  with 
the  increasing  width  of  the  vertebrge,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  spine  a  larger  hasis  of  support  upon  the  pelvis.  (PI.  X. 
figs.  3  to  8.) 

The  arches  are  deepest  (most  flattened  out  from  above  down- 
wards) in  the  back,  where  the  antero-posterior  movement  of  the 
bones  is  least  free,  and  where  the  spine  is  bent  backward;  and  by 
overlapping  one  another  at  this  exposed  part,  thej  protect  the 
vertebral  canal.  In  the  loins  and  neck,  where  there  is  more  free 
movement  and  where  the  spine  is  less  exposed,  they  are  less  deep ; 
they  are  shallowest  of  all  at  the  5th  lumbar  vertebra'  and  at  the 
atlas.   The  arch  of  the  axis  is  very  thick  and  strong. 

The  spinous  processes  are  shaped  with  reference  to 
processes  in  thc  Upright  postuTC  and  the  fr-ee  movements  of  the  head, 
the  neck;       rjy-^^^  ^^j^g      almost  supprcsscd  to  prevent  its 

interference  with  those  movements.  That  of  the  axis  is  very  large, 
and,  like  the  four  next  to  it,  is  bifid,  to  afford  more  room  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  which  cause  the  head  to  rotate  upon  the 
spine.  The  freedom  and  frequency  of  this  movement  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  so  is  this  bifm-cation  of  the  spinous  processes.  The 
7th  cervical  and  the  upper  three  or  four  dorsal  spines  stand  out 
boldly  to  give  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  fill  up  the  in- 
terval between  them  and  the  occiput,  and  which  assist  to  keep  the 
head  erect  as  well  as  to  move  it  in  various  directions.  Yet,  foras- 
much as  in  man  the  head  is  nearly  balanced  upon  the  spine,  the 
office  devolving  upon  these  muscles  demands  far  less  force  than 
it  does  in  the  lower  animals,  and  the  processes  in  question  are 


1  I  found  in  the  Museum  at  Bonn  four  specimens  in  wHch  the  arch  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  is  separate  from  the  articulating  processes  ;  and  another  in  which  it  is 
separate  on  one  side,  the  spinous  process  being  also  cleft,  so  that  one  half  of  the  arch 
is  loose.  We  may  associate  the  fact  of  this  separation  with  the  greater  width  of  the 
arch  of  this  vertebra.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  cleft  in  the  median  line  by  a  more  or 
less  wide  fissure  extending  thi-ough  the  spinous  process.  Such  cleavage  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  sacrum ;  I  have  met  with  it  occasionally  in  the  atlas  and  dentata. 
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p'opoi-tionatehj  small.  For  the  same  reason  tlie  ligamentura 
nuchte,  wliich  in  graminivora  is  very  thick  and  elastic  and  affords 
great  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  supporting  the  head,  is  in  man 
reduced  to  a  mere  fibro-areolar  band  or  intermuscular  septum. 

In  the  back  the  spinous  processes  are  long,  of  tri- 
angular  form,  and  sloped  downwards,  so  as  to  overlap 
one  another,  and  so  as  not  to  add  unduly  to  the  projection  of  this 
already  prominent  part  of  the  column.  Near  their  bases  they  are 
bound  together  by  thick,  strong,  and  elastic  ligamenta  suhflava, 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  column  to  its  form  when  the  dorsal 
curve  has  been  at  all  increased;  and  near  their  extremities  they 
are  united  by  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  which  permits  very  little 
increase  of  the  curve  to  be  made.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bifurcation  at  their  extremities,  which,  like 
the  same  conformation  in  the  neck,  has  relation  to  the  rotatory- 
movement  in  the  part  above  them,  (page  166). 

In  the  loins  the  spinous  processes  are  very  large  and 

in  the  loins.  _  ./  o 

square  to  give  attachment  to  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
spine ;  and  they  are  united  by  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  elastic 
ligaments  In  the  lowermost  two  a  smaller  size  is  necessitated  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  spinal  curve  and  the  freedom  of  movement 
about  this  part. 

It  is  of  some  practical  importance  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  occasionally  deviates  a  little 
from  the  perpendicular  line ;  also  that  there  may  be,  here  and 
there,  an  interval  between  two  spinous  processes  greater  than 
between  the  adjacent  ones.  Irregularities  of  this  sort  are  known 
also  to  be  attendants  on  fractures  of  the  spine  and  displacements 
from  disease;  so  that  we  should  sometimes  be  led  into  errors  of 
diagnosis  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  they  may  be  the  result 
of  natural  conformation. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  shapes  of  the  articulating  processes 
will  be  described  with  the  joints  of  the  spine,  (page  166). 


^  They  have  occasionally  been  found  touching  one  another  with  a  joint  formed 
between  them.    Mayer,  in  Tiedemann's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologie,  ii.  29. 
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THE  SPINAL  COLUMN  CONSIDEEED  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  construction  of  the  spinal  column  of  several 

Advantage  ^  .  ■■■  .  •  -■ 

of  a  number  picces,  superimposecl  upon  one  another,  and  jointed  to- . 
of  bones.  gethcr  SO  as  to  permit  of  slight  motion  between  each  of 
them,  has  the  effect  of  allowing  a  considerable  range  of  move- 
ment in.  the  spine  as  a  whole  without  much  alteration  in  position 
between  any  two  bones,  or  any  great  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  column.  This  is  very  important,  inasmuch  as  a  free  range 
of  movement  at  any  one  point  would  necessarily  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  diminution  of  strength,  and  would  have  exposed 
the  cord  to  considerable  risk  of  injury;  whereas  by  the  present 
arrangement  great  strength  is  combined  with  sufficient  mobility. 
Moreover,  by  the  interposition  between  the  several  bones  of  elastic 
fibro-cartilages,  which  act  like  buffers,  the  column  is  rendered 
highly  elastic,  and  the  communication  of  jars  from  one  part  to 
another  is  prevented. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  X. 

Fig.  I.  Drawn  from  a  section  of  the  spine  of  a  man  set.  60,  which  had  been 
enclosed  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cut  with  the  ligaments,  &c.  entire,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  curves  and  interspaces  between  the  vertebrae.  The  length  of  the  spine 
and  the  measurements  of  the  curves  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  text,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  height  and  age  of  the  patient  (p.  155) ;  but  it  exhibits  most 
of  the  points  there  mentioned. 

Fig.  2.  Lateral  view  of  skull  spine  and  pelvis  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  which 
the  bones  are  artificially  joined  together  and  in  which  the  curves  are  not  quite  truth- 
fully given.  It  shows  the  varying  shapes  and  positions  of  the  articulating  surfaces  on 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  different  dorsal  vertebrae  (p.  140),  also  the  greater  pro- 
minence of  the  inferior  articular  facets  for  the  ribs  on  the  dorsal  bodies,  as  compared 
with  the  superior.  A  is  the  "superior  tubercle"  of  the  transverse  process,  B  is  the 
"middle,"  or  " costal  tubercle,"  and  0  is  the  "inferior  tubercle."  In  the  back 
they  are  close  together  at  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process.  In  the  loins  they 
are  separate,  the  "  superior  tubercle  "  being  appended  to  the  superior  articulating  pro- 
cess, and  the  "inferior  tubercle"  projecting  downwards  from  the  base  of  the  "middle 
tubercle"  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  transverse  process. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  represent  horizontal  sections,  of  the  atlas  (3),  of  the  axis  (4) 
of  one  of  the  middle  cervical  vertebrae  (5),  of  one  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertebra  (6), 
of  the  upper  lumbar  vertebra  (7),  and  of  the  fifth  do.  (8).    They  show  the  shape  of  the 
spinal  canal,  the  direction  of  the  neural  processes,  &c.  in  different  parts  of  the  column 
(P-  139)- 
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The  elasticity  of  the  column  is  still  further  provided 

The  curves.        /.      t        i  •         ^  •  ^  ^ 

for  Dy  the  manner  in  which  the  component  bones  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  curves,  instead  of  being  placed  perpendicu- 
larly one  above  the  other.  The  column  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
compared  to  a  bent  spring  which  yields  easily,  gradually  and 
uniformly  in  all  its  parts  when  a  weight  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
which,  in  like  manner,  without  any  sudden  jerk,  resumes  its  former 
position  when  the  weight  has  been  removed.  Thus,  composed  of 
many  pieces  arranged  in  curves  and  held  together  by  powerful,  and 
at  the  same  time,  elastic  ligaments,  the  spine  is  able  to  meet  these 
three  requirements :  1st,  of  bearing  great  weight;  2dly,  of  under- 
going great  yariety  and  considerable  range  of  movements  while  it 
is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  whole  body;  and,  3rdly, 
of  transmitting  the  nervous  cord  safely,  and  of  defending  from 
undue  vibrations  the  great  nervous  centre  which  it  supports. 
The  number  ^^^^  antero-postcrior  cm-ves  in  the  column  (from  the 

and  direction    ^tlas  to  the  coccvx)  are  fom-  in  number.    They  may  be 

of  the  antero-  .  J  J 

posterior        Called,  from  their  position,  "  cervical,"  "dorsal,"  "  lum- 

curves. 

bar"  and  "pelvic."  They  alternate  in  the  direction  of 
their  flexure  and  in  the  mobility  of  the  several  vertebrge  which 
respectively  compose  them.  Thus  the  dorsal  and  pelvic  curves 
have  their  concavities  in  front,  which  lodge  the  thoracic  and  pelvic 
viscera,  and  the  vertebral  bodies  comjDOsing  them  admit  of  com- 
paratively little  movement  upon  one  another ;  those  of  the  sacral 
portion  of  the  pelvic  cm-ve  are  indeed  quite  fixed,  and  form  a 
basis  to  which  are  appended  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities; 
whilst  those  of  the  dorsal  cm*ve  are  nearly  fixed,  and  support  the 
thorax  and  upper  extremities.  Whereas  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
curves,  which  present  their  convexities  in  front,  are  composed  of 
vertebrge  capable  of  much  more  free  movement  upon  one  another. 
Measurements  For  the  purposc  of  mcasming  these  curves  I  made  a 
of  the  curves,  ye^ical  scctiou  in  the  median  line  of  the  spine  of  an 
adult  female,  which  had  been  removed  with  the  ligaments  and 
pelvic  bones  and  had  been  enveloped  in  plaster  of  Paris,  after  the 
manner  adopted  by  Weber.  By  this  means  the  cm'ves  are  preserved 
nearly  correct.  Unless  the  spine  be  thus  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  in  some  other  way,  the  middle  of  each  intervertebral  substance 
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becomes  squeezed  out  by  the  weight  and  eLasticity  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  as  soon  as  a  section  is  made;  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
unduly  approximating  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  bodies,  altering 
their  relative  positions  and  modifying  the  curves,  (Of  course  the 
measurements  would  be  fomad  to  vary  a  little  in  different  persons.) 

In  this  specimen  the  first,  or  cervical  curve,  commences  at  the 
top  of  the  odontoid  process  and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra.  It  has  its  convexity  in  front,  and  forms 
18"  of  a  circle  whose  radius  measures  6|  inches ;  the  most  promi-^ 
nent  point  anteriorly  is  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  fourth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  second,  or  thoracic  curve,  commences  at 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  has  its  concavity  forwards,  and  forms  42°  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  measures  12|  inches ;  the  most  prominent  point 
posteriorly  is  at  the  hindei^  edge  of  the  body  of  the  7th  or  8th 
vertebra.  The  degree  of  curvature  is  nearly  uniform,  if  not  quite, 
in  the  several  parts  of  each  of  these  two  curves.  The  third,  or 
lumbar  cmwe,  commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  last  dorsal, 
terminates  at  the  lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. It  is  convex  anteriorly,  and  forms  80°  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  5|  inches.  This  is  the  mean  measm-ement ;  the  degree 
of  curvature  throughout  this  lumbar  portion  is  not,  however, 
by  any  means  miiform,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  form  a  part 
of  one  circle,  but  is  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more;  for  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  three  vertebrae  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  upper  two,  which  together  with  the  last  dorsal  form  nearly 
a  straight  line.  The  fourth,  or  pelvic  curve,  sharper  than  either 
of  the  others,  commences  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  sacrum  and 
terminates  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  forms  125°  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  2f  inches.  In  this,  as  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  curve  is 
not  part  of  a  true  circle;  the  degree  of  curvature  being  not  uni- 
form but  greatest  a  little  below  the  middle,  that  is,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum. 

The  transition  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  curves  into  one 

Thesacro- 

vertebrai        auothcr  is  uot,  like  that  of  the  others,  gradual,  so  as  to 
render  it  rather  difficult  to  tell  where  the  convexity  of  the 
one  merges  into  the  concavity  of  the  other,  but  it  is  shai-p,  forming 

10—2 
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a  salient  angle  of  120° :  this  angle  of  union  of  the  sacral  with  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  column  is  called  the  sacro-vertehrdl  angle. 

The  upper  three  curves — the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
of  oifcurves  himbar — are  so  arranged  that  their  chords  are  in  the 
are  in  the  lino   game  vcrtical  Uuc  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body;  and 

of  gravity.  _  _  _  _  ' 

that  vertical  line  coincides  with  the  line  of  gravity  of 
the  head.  This  is  easily  ascertained  in  the  following  way.  We 
know  from  experiment  that  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head  falls 
between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  passes  through 
the  niiddle  of  the  odontoid  process.  Now  a  plumb-line  let  drop 
from  this  point,  in  the  specimen  from  which  the  above  measure- 
ments were  taken,  passes  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  through  the  middle  and  antero-inferior 
edge  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra ;  it  passes,  therefore,  through  the 
points  at  which  these  three  curves  rrni  into  and  support  one  another, 
i.  e.  it  coincides  with  the  chords  of  the  cmwes.  Prolonged  further 
downwards  the  plumb-line  falls  just  in  front  of  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum,  and  bisects  a  line  drawn  transversely  through  the  middle 
of  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  or  a  very  little  behind  the  middle. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cranium  with  its  contents  is,  there- 
fore, placed  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones;  and 
the  points  of  confluence  of  three  of  the  intermediate  spinal  curves 
are  in  the  line  of  gravity. 

The  line  of  gravity  thus  drawn  from  the  head 
bS.trds™  through  the  spine  to  between  the  heads  of  the  thigh- 
equaisthe       boucs,  coincidinff  with  the  chords  and  points  of  junc- 

cervical  and  '  "  ■         i      i  '•  i 

lumbar  ciirves  tiou  of  the  Spinal  cuTvcs,  corrcspouds  with  the  hinder 
edges  of  the  bodies  of  those  vertebrse  which  are  situated 
at  the  foremost  part  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  cmwes,  neither  of 
these  vertebral  bodies  being  entirely  in  front  of  it ;  whereas  it  runs 
quite  in  fr-ont  of  the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  Hence  there  is  a  larger  portion  of 
the  dorsal  curve  behind  the  line  of  gravity  than  there  is  of  either 
the  cervical  or  dorsal  curves  in  front  of  it;  so  that  the  one  dorsal 
bend  backwards  is  made  about  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  flexures  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Cause  of  the  "^he  ciu'ves  are  clue  partly  to  the  shape  of  the  verte- 
curves.  -^^^^  bodics,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  intervertebral 
substances.  The  curvature  in  the  neck  is  entirely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  latter;  for  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  in  this  region  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  section,  PI.  X.)  are 
parallel,  or  even  actually  further  apart  behind  than  in  front,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  intervertebral  substances*. 
In  the  back  the  curvature  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  shape  of 
the  bodies,  which  are,  especially  at  the  middle  of  the  curve,  evi- 
dently deeper  behind  than  in  front.  Each  intervertebral  substance 
here  presents  nearly  a  uniform  thickness,  the  contiguous  upper  and 
lower  sm'faces  of  the  vertebral  bodies  being  almost  parallel.  In  the 
lumbar  region  the  shapes  both  of  the  vertebrge  and  of  the  interver- 
tebral substances  contribute  to  the  cm've.  The  body  of  the  lower- 
most lumbar  vertebra  is  nearly  a  third  less  deep  behind  than  in 
front  (PL  IX.  and  X.).  In  the  others  the  difference  is  less 
marked,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  being  more  nearly  parallel. 
The  depth  of  the  lumbar  intervertebral  substances  is  also  mani- 
festly greater  in  fr'ont  than  behind.  This  account  agrees,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  measurements  given  at  length  by  the  brothers 
Weber'^. 

A  few  other  particulars  in  which  the  shapes  of  the 
■fetoe  modm'ed  vertcbrse  are  modified  in  reference  to  the  curves,  deserve 
thec5ves?'°  mention.    First,  the  middle  part  of  the  body  of  each  of 

the  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  more 
especially,  that  is  about  the  middle  of  the  cmwe,  is  projected  for- 
ward, so  as  to  render  its  horizontal  section  somewhat  heart-shaped ; 

and  when  they  are  united  together  a  sort  of  ridge  is 

in  their  bodies,  .  _  °         _  ° 

formed  which  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  curve,  and 
affords  additional  support  where  it  is  most  needed.  Above  and 
below  this  part,  on  the  contrary,  the  vertebral  bodies  are  expanded 

^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  they  are  not  truly  parallel,  both  surfaces 
being  rather  concave,  as  in  the  loins,  so  as  to  give  somewhat  of  a  globular  shape  to 
the  intervertebral  substances  lying  between  them,  which  facilitates  the  movement  of 
the  vertebrae  upon  one  another.  In  the  back,  where  the  movements  are  very  limited, 
not  only  are  the  intervertebral  spaces  shallower,  but,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  vertebne  are  more  truly  parallel. 

^  Mechanik  der  menschlichen  Gehiverlczenge,  s.  92. 
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laterally;  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  in  an  especial  manner,  they 
are  spread  out  at  the  postero-lateral  parts  where  the  weight  chiefly 
falls.    (PI.  IX.) 

Secondly^  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  dorsal  bodies  is  flat  and 
even,  presenting  a  plane  uninterrupted  surface  to  the  vertebral 
canal,  which  is  quite  necessary,  because  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
canal  which  is  formed  by  them,  being  convex,  the  cord  is  in  close 
contact  with  it,  and  may  be  said  to  be  stretched  over  it.  The  dura 
mater  is  also  adherent  to  the  ligament  Avhich  covers  the  hinder  sur- 
face of  the  bodies  of  these  vertebrae.  In  the  lumbar  region,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  anterior  side  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  concave 
and  where  the  cord  is  consequently  not  in  close  contact  with  it,  the 
dura  mater  is  less  adherent  and  the  surface  is  much  less  even ;  the 
middle  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  several  vertebra  are  here  hol- 
lowed out,  and  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  with  the  intervertebral 
substances,  are  proportionately  prominent.  Thus  there  are  inter- 
spaces left  between  the  concave  vertebral  bodies  and  the  spinal  cord 
in  this  situation,  which  are  occupied  by  fine  soft  fat.  Fat,  indeed, 
exists  in  considerable  quantity  about  this  part  of  the  vertebral  canal, 
furnishing  protection  to  the  nervous  cords  against  the  injm-ies 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  comparatively  free  move- 
ments of  the  bones. 

Thirdly,  the  spinous  processes  are  slanted  very  ob- 
proceSesf*^"'''  Hqucly  SO  as  to  overlap  one  another  and  to  project  very 
little  in  the  back,  where  the  prominence  of  the  column 
itself  afi'ords  sufficient  leverage  to  the  muscles.  In  the  neck  and 
loins,  where  this  advantage  is  wanting,  owing  to  the  concavity  of 
the  hinder  aspect  of  the  column,  the  deficiency  is,  in  part,  supplied 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  these  processes.  So  that  we  should 
make  quite  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  amount  of  flexure  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  column,  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  from 
the  curves  presented  by  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes. 

FourMy,  the  depth  and  overlapping  of  the  vertebral 
arches  in  the  convex  dorsal  portion  of  the  column  af- 
ford protection  to  the  spinal  cord:  this  has  already  been  mentioned 
(page  143),  and  conti-asted  with  the  shape  of  the  same  parts  in  the 
concave  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 
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The  disposition  of  the  vertebras  in  three  cui-ves 
curves  enable  1,^^^^^        pelvis  and  the  head  enables  the  spinal 

the  spine  to  r  •   i       i  'j. 

bear  greater     coluHin  to  bear  a  ffi'eater  Vertical  weight  than  it  could 

vertical  weight.  °  -,.  x*„l4. 

have  done  if  the  bones  had  been  arranged  m  a  straight 
line  one  above  the  other.  This  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  would 
be  unti-ue  if  we  could  regard  the  part  as  inelastic,  for  any  inelastic 
column  must  clearly  be  strongest  when  straight.  Practically,  how- 
ever, all  columns  are  more  or  less  elastic,  and  if  pressed  by  vertical 
weights  first  bend,  and  then  break.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
when  a  column  is  just  going  to  bend,  the  weight  sustained  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length;  greater  force  is 
therefore  required  to  produce  bending  in  a  short  column  than  in  a 
longer  one  which  is  equal  in  breadth  and  material.  Now  the 
spine,  consisting  of  three  curv3S,  and  being  elastic,  must  hend  in 
three  curves  (that  is,  must  bend  as  though  it  were  composed  of 
three  short  columns) ;  and  a  greater  force — say,  nine  times  as  much 
— ^is  required  to  bend  it  than  if  it  had  been  straight,  and,  therefore, 
capable  of  bending  in  one  curve. 

And  when  we  consider  the  spine,  not  merely  as  a 
^ti'in^tor  stationary  but  as  a  moving  column,  carried  to  and  fro 
Tth™^T  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  position  and  jerks 

in  different  directions,  we  perceive  how  greatly  the 
arrangement  of  its  bones  in  alternate  curves  must  further  contribute 
to  its  general  resisting  power  and  security.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  lumbar  portion,  instead  of  being  bent,  had  been  continued  up  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  sacrum :  in  that  case  when  the  pelvis  was  car- 
ried forwards,  in  walking  or  running,  the  strain  upon  the  ligaments 
that  imite  the  fore  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  together  and 
to  the  sacrum,  would  have  been  so  excessive  that  a  far  greater 
strength  than  now  would  have  been  necessary  to  attain  the  same 
secmity,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  maintain 
the  proper  balance  of  the  trunk.  Owing,  however,  to  the  curve  in 
which  the  bones  are  arranged,  the  onward  impulse  of  the  sacrum  is 
shared  between  the  bones  and  the  ligaments,  being  communicated  in 
an  oblique  line,  partly  to  the  body  of  the  last  vertebra,  and  partly  to 
the  tough  inelastic  fibrous  bands  that  unite  the  fore  parts  of  that 
vertebra  with  the  sacrum.    The  broken  force  thus  received  by 
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the  last  vertebra  is,  in  like  manner,  transmitted  obliquely  on- 
Avards,  and  is  shared  between  the  body  of  the  fourth  vertebra 
and  the  ligaments  which,  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  connect  it  with  the  vertebra  above;  and  so 
on.  In  this  way,  by  virtue  of  the  direction  of  the  curve  and  the 
structui-e  of  the  spine,  the  force  is  decomposed,  and,  being  shared 
between  several  bones  and  their  connecting  ligaments,  is  borne 
without  particular  stress  on  any  one  part.  The  same  applies  to 
other  regions  of  the  column,  though  in  a  less  striking,  manner 
than  to  this,  which  having  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  and  to 
receive  the  first  impulses  from  the  pelvis  is,  as  a  compensation, 
provided  with  the  sharpest  curve  \ 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  himian 
spine  every  thing  is  disposed  to  such  advantage,  the  bones  are 
so  shaped  and  sized,  are  so  adjusted  in  curves  and  so  arranged 
with  intervening  soft,  semifluid  intervertebral  substances,  that  the 
required  amount  of  elasticity,  strength  and  capacity  of  movement 
are  afforded  by  the  smallest  possible  quantity  and  weight  of  mate- 
rials. We  find,  accordingly,  as  we  descend  towards  the  lower  parts, 
in  proportion  as  the  superincumbent  weight  increases  so  do  the 
bones  gradually  become  larger,  and  the  intervertebral  substances 
are  likewise  larger  and  thicker.  We  find  also,  that  at  the  lowest 
part,  where  the  weight  is  greatest  and  the  movements  are  most  free, 
the  curve  is  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  sharpest;  that  in  the  neck, 
where  the  vertebrse  are  small  and  the  movements  are  free,  the 
curve  is  also  short ;  and  in  the  back,  where  the  movements  are  very 
limited  and  the  bones  are  of  considerable  size,  the  curve  is  the 
longest. 

When  the  body  is  moved  quickly,  as  in  running,  the  whole 
column,  with  the  pelvis,  is  inclined  forwards,  the  degree  of  incli- 
nation increasing  with  the  rate  of  progression;  thus  the  bones  and 
ligaments  are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  receive  the 
impulses  from  the  lower  extremities,  in  proportion  as  those  impulses 
become  more  violent. 

^  In  the  chimpanzee  and  other  quadrumana,  which  are  adapted  for  climbing  rather 
than  -walking,  the  lumbar  curve  is  less  sharp  and  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
vertebrae  are  proportionately  less  large  th^n  in  man. 
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The  advantages  afforded  by  the  curves  in  the  way 
euh°er  side  by°°  just  mentioned  apply  of  course  only  to  the  backward 
and  forAvard  movements  of  the  body;  to  the  latter, 
which  are  the  more  forcible,  in  an  especial  manner.  The  move- 
ments from  side  to  side  are  much  less  extensive  and  sudden;  and, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  column  is  strongly  braced  in  a 
lateral  direction  by  the  muscles  which  pass  between  its  transverse 
processes,  and  still  more  by  those  muscles  which  pass  between  the 
pelvis  and  thorax  below,  and  between  the  thorax  and  cranium  above. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  and  distribution  of 

Curves  so  dis- 
posed as  to      forces  which  the  curves  effect  during  the  movements  of 

protect  the  cord  ,     ,  i     i     i  i 

in  movements  the  body,  it  IS  to  be  remarked  that  they  enable  the 

of  the  spine.  ,       f  ,^  i  j. 

movements  oi  the  several  parts  oi  the  spme  upon  one 
another  to  take  place  without  injury  to  the  cord;  and  they  are 
arranged  with  especial  reference  to  this  point.  I  find  from  obser- 
Tations,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  that  when  the  spine  is  bent 
forwards  or  backwards  the  movement  takes  place  chiefly  in  its 
lumbar  and  cervical  portions.  Had,  therefore,  the  bones  in  those 
regions  been  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  or  still  more  had  they 
been  curved  backwards,  it  is  evident  that  any  bending  of  the  spine 
forwards  would  have  been  attended  with  some  projection  into 
the  vertebral  canal,  which  would  have  been  likely  to  cause  injmy 
to  the  nervous  centre.  But  forasmuch  as  the  curve  is  so  disposed 
as  to  render  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  canal  concave,  a  consider- 
able bend  of  the  column  can  take  place  without  any  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  cord.  In  the  back,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  pos- 
terior sm-faces  of  the  bodies  and  the  intervertebral  substances 
present  an  even  convex  surface  to  the  canal,  any  considerable  ad- 
•  dition  to  the  flexure  of  the  column  would  be  liable  to  stretch  and 
damage  the  cord;  we  shall  find,  accordingly,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  articulating  processes  and  in  other  ways,  thaf  provision  is  made 
to  prevent  such  movement. 

The  disposition      "^^^  Contribute  to  the  grace  and 

of  the  organs    elasticity  of  the  movements  of  the  spine,  and  prevent 

and  muscles        ^  .      .  ^  .  .  ^ 

with  reference  the  Communication  01  jars  and  injurious  impulses  of 
to  the  curves.  ^j^j.jQ^g  ]jinds  froixi  ouc  part  to  another ;  but  they  also 
afford  additional  surface  for  contact  and  additional  means  of 
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support  to  the  contiguous  soft  parts;  and  these  are  distributed, 
in  some  measure,  with  reference  to  them:  thus  the  heavier  vis- 
cera— the  liver  and  spleen — are  placed  in  the  hollow  at  the  lower 
region  of  the  back  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  lumbar  prominence, 
and  to  be  partly  in  and  even  a  little  behind  the  line  of  gravity. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  anterior  concavities  of  the 
curves  occur  in  the  thorax  and  pelvis  where  the  rest  of  the  wall 
enclosing  the  viscera  is  comparatively  or  absolutely  unyielding. 
The  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  a  convexity  o:  the 
spine  projecting  into  either  of  these  regions  is  obvious. 

Advantage  is,  in  like  manner,  taken  of  the  spaces  which  the 
cm-ves  afford  in  the  back  for  the  lodgement  of  muscles.  Thus  the 
fleshy  bellies  of  the  powerful  muscles  that  maintain  the  trunk  erect 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  of  those  that  support  and  wield  the  head  upon 
the  spine,  are  placed  in  the  concavities  of  the  lumbar  and  cervical 
curves ;  v  hile  the  convexity  of  the  dorsal  portion  affords  a  favour- 
able leverage  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  prolongations 
of  both  sets  of  muscles. 

Not  caused  by  It  has  been  supjDosed  by  some  anatomists  that  the 
muscular  action.  cuTves  are  due  to  the  contractions  of  these  muscles 
predominating  over  their  opponents  and  drawing  together  the 
arches  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  and  cervical  vertebrae;  the 
dorsal  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  secondary  to  and  con- 
sequent on  these  two  primary  curves  in  the  neck  and  loins.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  view. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  several  flexures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shape  of  the  spinal  column,  is  a  resultant  of  the  same  forces  of  de- 
velopment which  evolve  the  forms  of  the  several  vertebrse  and  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  has  been  already  said  (page  134)  that  • 
the  curves  scarcely  exist  at  the  time  of  birth  although  the  pre- 
paration for  them  may  be  observed  in  the  configuration  of  the 
vertebral  bodies.  For  some  time  after  birth  the  spine  is  so  flexible 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  its  true  shape.  The  formation 
of  all  the  curves,  of  the  upper  three  at  any  rate,  must  commence 
and  proceed  almost  cotemporaneously.  If  there  be  any  difference 
in  point  of  time  it  is  that  the  dorsal  curve  has  slightly  the  prece- 
dence, the  lumbar  curve  following  closely  upon  it.    Up  to  ado- 
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lescence  all  the  curves  become  gradually  more  marked ;  and  after 
maturity  the  dorsal  cm-ve  often  increases  in  length  and  depth  at 
the  expense  of  those  above  and  below  it  (page  173). 
Similar  curves       "^^^^  respective  pai'ts  of  the  column  in  other  mam- 
found  in  the    jj^g^jg  present,  generally  speaking,  similar  curves  to  those 

spine  of  other  ^  "  -.iii  r  n 

mammals.  in  the  human  spine;  though  the  degree  ot  tlexure 
varies  a  good  deal  in  each  part  in  different  animals.  The  curve 
in  the  loins,  which  has  especial  relation  to  the  upright  posture, 
is  in  all  much  less  marked  than  in  man;  in  some  animals  the 
spine  is  here  quite  straight;  in  some,  it  is  curved  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  man:  in  the  elephant,  for  instance,  the  spine 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  neck  forms  a  single  arch.  The  dorsal  curve 
is  generally  wider  in  animals  than  in  man.  In  some  it  is  sharper 
at  the  fore  part  than  elsewhere;  it  is  so  in  the  horse,  and  inmost 
animals  whose  weight  is  much  throwa  upon  the  fore  legs  in  running 
and  leaping. 

A  slight  lateral  curvature,  with  the  convexity  to  the 
Lateral  curves.  ^^^^^^^  is  commonly  found  in  the  middle  and  upper  part 
of  the  back ;  and  there  are  compensating  curves  above  and  below, 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  These  lateral  curves  are 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  have  any  relation  to  the  functions  of 
the  column  as  an  organ  of  support  or  of  motion.  The  chief,  or 
primary  one,  to  the  right  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
aorta,  which  by  pulsating  along  the  left  side  of  the  column  causes 
a  slight  flattening  of  the  vertebral  bodies  in  its  track,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  cause  a  slight'  deflexion  of  the  spine  to  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  curve  were  really  induced  in  this  way  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  present  at  birth,  which  is  not  so;  and  the  obser- 
vation by  Professor  Otto^  of  a  case  in  which  the  aorta  arched  to 
the  right  and  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  instead  of 
the  left,  the  ciu:vature  of  the  spine  nevertheless  taking  its  usual 
direction,  quite  proves  that  the  curve  and  the  vessel  have  no  direct 
relation  to  one  another  in  the  way  of  cause  and  efiect.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  this  bend  of  the  spine  to  the  right  side  in  the  back  is 


^  Seltene  JBeohachtungen.    Zweite  Sammlung,  s.  6i. 
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dependent  upon  the  more  frequent  use  and  greater  strength  of  the 
right  hand  and  arm  as  compared  with  the  left,  and  upon  the  con- 
sequent inclination  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  towards  the  left 
■side  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  balance  and  giving  a  firm 
basis  of  action  to  the  muscles  moving  the  arm.  This  view  derives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Beclard  found  the  curve  taking  an 
opposite  direction  in  the  spine  of  a  person  who  was  known  to  have 
been  left-handed. 

Vertebral  The  vertebral  canal  varies  in  its  size  at  different 

rntol'atT  V^'^^  «f  col^™^  (PI-  and  PI.  X.).  It  is,  on  the 
ferent  parts,  wholc,  largest  wherc  the  movements  of  the  vertebrae  are 
most  free.  At  the  second  cervical  vertebra  its  antero-jyosterior 
diameter,  measm-ing  f  of  an  inch,  is  greater  than  at  any  other  part 
of  the  neck  or  at  any  part  of  the  back.  From  this  it  gradually 
diminishes  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  it  measures  |  of  an 
inch  or  less.  As  we  trace  it  further  downwards  it  gradually  in- 
creases to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  measures  f  inch.  Below 
this  it  diminishes  quickly  to  its  termination.  The  canal  is,  there- 
fore, most  roomy  from  before  backwards  in  the  neck  and  loins, 
where  the  antero-posterior  movements  of  the  spine  are  g-reatest, 
•  and  where  the  cord  is  least  closely  attached  to  the  vertebral 
bodies,  which,  in  these  regions,  present  an  undulating  sm-face 
to  it. 

The  lateral  diameter  of  the  canal  is  greatest  at  the  atlas,  where 
it  measures  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  presence  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  the  room  required  for 
the  rotatory  movements  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  cm-tail  somewhat 
the  space  here  allotted  to  the  cord.  Nevertheless,  the  great  vridth 
of  the  canal  at  this  part  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the 
cord  having  escaped  injmious  pressure  in  some  of  those  remarkable 
instances  of  displacement  of  the  bones  from  disease,  which  are  every 
now  and  then  met  with.  At  the  axis  the  measurement  of  the  canal 
from  side  to  side  is  about  an  inch,  and  continues  the  same,  or  a  little 
less,  down  the  neck.  At  the  secoiid  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  suddenly 
diminished,  measuring  only  f  inch;  so  that  the  transverse  section 
of  the  canal  here  is  nearly  circular;  it  is  of  the  same  shape  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  back.    At  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  the  lateral 
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diameter  is  |  inch.  It  increases  to  an  inch  in  the  loins  and  dimi- 
nishes again  in  the  sacrnm  \ 

connection  of  The  cord  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  bodies 
^ff'^'^^^    than  with  the  arches  of  the  vertebrte  all  the  way  down; 

anterior  ana 

posterior  wall.  jl^^^a  mater  is  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface 

of  the  vertebral  bodies,  or,  rather  to  the  posterior  vertebral  liga- 
ments, by  fibrous  tissue.  It  follows,  as  before  said,  the  even  convex 
surface  of  the  dorsal  bodies  more  closely  than  the  undulating  con- 
cavo-convex aspects  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebras.  The 
interval  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  vertebral  arches  is  oc- 
cupied by  fine  adipose  tissue,  which  quite  separates  the  one  from 
the  other  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  canal 
is  altered,  and  the  cord  subjected  to  any  injurious  pressure,  by 
outgrowths  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  These  are  very  com- 
mon at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  particularly  near 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  bodies;  but,  fortunately,  very 
seldom  appear  behind.  I  remember  one  instance,  and  only  one, 
of  this  kind.  A  man  had  been  paraplegic  for  many  years;  and  we 
found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  that  the  loss  of  nervous  power 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  body  had  been  caused  by  a  bony  outgrowth 
from  the  hinder  part  of  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  which,  projecting 
into  the  canal,  had  pressed  upon  the  cord.  It  was  of  small  size, 
and  not  rough ;  but,  being  situated  in  the  part  of  the  canal  where 
the  surface  is  convex  it  soon  produced  an  effect  upon  the  cord^. 

It  will  be  observed  from  PI.  X.  fig.  1,  that  the 
intervertebral  "  intervertebral  foramina  "  in  the  neck  and  loins  are, 
foramina.  regard  to  their  respective  vertebrae,  on  a  plane 

anterior  to  those  in  the  back,  that  is,  are  closer  to  the  bodies  of  the 


^  CraveilMer  gives  the  following  measurements  of  the  vertebral  canal : 

Transverse  diameters.  Antero-posterior  diameters. 

In  the  neck    ,       .       .       1 1  lines       ...       6  lines. 
In  the  back    ...         7  lines       ...       6  lines. 
In  the  loins    .       .       .       lo  lines       ...       8  lines. 
*  Dr  Reid  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  conical  exostosis,  growing  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  caused  fatal  compression  of  the  cord. 
London  and  Edinbmgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1843. 
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vertebraj.  This  has  relation  to  the  direction  taken  hy  the  nerves 
emerging  from  them;  the  cervical  and  lumbar  nerves  passing  for- 
wards to  their  respective  plexuses,  whereas  the  dorsal  nerves  are 
at  first  directed  backwards,  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  ribs.  In 
the  neck  the  forward  position  of  the  foramina,  which  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  loins,  has  relation  also  to  the  fact  that  the  vertebral 
arches  are  at  first  directed  outwards  from  the  bodies  instead  of 
passing  straight  backwards  as  thej  do  in  the  dorsal  region. 

Being  included  between  the  pedicles  of  the  con- 

Their  shape  and   _  ,         .  .  „ 

size  vary  in  tiguous  vcrtebrse  the  shape  and  position  of  the  interver- 
different  parts.  foramina  vary  according  to  the  relative  size  and 

position  of  the  pedicles;  though  in  all  parts  they  are  of  ample 
dimensions  to  prevent  injurious  pressure  upon  the  nerves  during 
the  movements  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  neck,  where  the  pedicles 
are  relatively  large,  the  intervertebral  foramina  are  comparatively 
small  and  roundish.  In  the  back  where  the  pedicles  are,  for  the 
most  part,  relatively  small,  the  foramina  are  large  and  oval  or 
ovoid,  the  larger  end  of  the  oval  being  directed  upwards  and  back- 
wards. The  nerves  here  pass  through  the  upper  and  larger  parts 
of  the  foramina,  under  shelter  of  and  close  beneath  the  bridges 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  inferior  articu- 
lating processes;  and  this  position  of  the  nerves  in  their  course 
upwards  backwards  and  outwards  to  gain  the  lower  edge  of  the 
ribs,  accoimts  for  their  escaping  so  often  in  angular  curvature  of  the 
back.  In  that  disease  the  bodies  of  several  dorsal  vertebrae  may  be 
destroyed,  the  adjacent  ones  above  and  below  the  ulcerated  chasm 
may  fall  together  and  become  united,  while  the  arches  not  being 
involved  in  the  disease  are  thrown  back,  and  the  nerves  escape. 
In  the  loins  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  large,  so  that  the  pedicles 
stand  well  apart  from  one  another,  and  the  foramina  are  large  and 
oval.  The  nerves  in  their  passage  obliquely  through  them  from 
above  downwards  lie,  not  so  much  under  shelter  of  the  arch  of  the 
vertebra  above,  as  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  one  below^ 


1  In  certain  fishes  and  in  the  buffalo,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  animals,  the 
nerves  pass  through  foramina  in  the  pedicles  of  the  respective  vertebrae  instead  of 
between  them;  the  foramina  are  in  them  accordingly  vertebral  not  intervertebral. 
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CONNECTION  OF  THE  VEKTEBE^  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 


Intervertebral  The  great  tond  of  uiiioii  between  the  component  parts 
substances.  q£  ^^le  Spinal  column  is  furnished  "by  the  intervertebral 
substances,  which  are  inserted  "between  the  bodies  of  the  several 
vertebr£e.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  fibrous  and  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  tissue,  connected  with  the  opposed  sui-faces  of  the  vertebra  so 
that  there  is  no  periosteum  in  this  situation.  At  the  circumference 
of  each  intervertebral  substance  the  fibrous  tissue  predominates,  and 
is  arranged  in  fibres  or  bands,  which  cross  one  another  obliquely  and 
are  arranged  in  concentric  layers  (PI.  XI.  fig.  4  and  PI.  XII.  fig.  1). 
Nearer  to  the  middle  part  the  layers  become  less  distinct  and  are 
broken  up  into  detached  branching  fibres :  they  here  contain  more 
fibro-cartilaginous  and  cartilaginous  substance  in  their  structui-e,  with 
cartilage-cells  irregularly  dispersed  in  them;  and  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  interstitial  fluid.  The  latter  increases  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  intervertebral  substance,  so  much  that  in  the  middle  it 
forms  the  chief  constituent;  and,  being  tightly  embraced  by  the  cir- 
cumferential fibrous  and  fibro-cartilaginous  layers,  it  constitutes  a 
nucleus,  or  fluid  cushion,  or  pivot,  which  supports  the  middle  part 
of  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  prevents  unequal  pressure,  and  forms 
the  centre  of  movement  of  one  vertebra  upon  another.  The 
tight  manner  in  which  this  central  and  more  fluid  portion  of  the 
intervertebral  substance  is  embraced  by  the  circumferential  liga- 
mentous sti-ucture  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  bulges  out 
from  its  confinement  when  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spine  is 
made^  This  central  compressed  fluid  ball  is  most  marked  in  the 
neck  and  loins,  where  the  movements  of  the  bones  are  most,  free, 
and  where  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 


1  In  the  foetal  and  young  cWld  the  central  cavity  is  still  more  distinct,  being  of 
greater  proportionate  size,  and  the  contained  fluid  is  more  limpid  (PI.  IV.  fig.  r).  Tliis 
was  observed  by  Euysch,  Thesaurus  Anat.  iv.  No.  lxiii.  For  an  accurate  chemical 
and  microscopical  account  of  this  fluid  see  Luschka,  in  Virchow's  ArcMv,  ix.  316.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  cavity  diminishes  and  the  intervertebral  substance  becomes  drier 
and  more  dense  as  age  advances. 
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hollowed  out  to  afford  it  greater  space,  presenting,  in  this  respect, 
some  similarity  to  tlie  fish's  vertebras.  When  tlie  fluid  centre  is 
cleared  out  a  cavity  is  left,  surrounded  by  the  solid  fibrous  and 
fibro-cartilaginous  portion  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and 
bounded  above  and  below  by  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  con- 
tiguous vertebral  bodies.  From  these  cartilaginous  surfaces  delicate 
fibres  hang  into  the  central  cavity,  containing  at  their  free  extre- 
mities cartilage-cells,  and  presenting  some  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  hang  into  some  parts  of  the  synovial  cavities. 
Th  •  tr  t  re  ^^^^^  ^g-  gives  a  representation  of  a  longitu- 
dispiayedby  dinal  scction  from  before  backwards  of  the  lower  three 
vertical  section,  j^^j^-j^^^  vcrtcbrce  and  of  the  two  intervertebral  sub- 
stances between  them.  Plates  of  steel  were  inserted  between 
the  vertebrse  before  the  section  was  made  to  prevent  their  ap- 
proximation and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the 
intervertebral  fibres.  It  will  be  seen,  that  immediately  in  front  and 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XL 

Fig  I.  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  of  lower  three  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  their  intervertebral  substances,  showing  the  structure  of  the  latter.  See  descrip- 
tion above. 

Fig.  2.  Horizontal  section  of  vertebral  column  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  in  recent 
subject.  It  has  been  made  thi'ough  the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  articulating 
processes  so  as  to  show  the  shape  and  direction  of  their  articulating  surfaces.  A  the 
articulating  processes  of  the  vertebra  above  (all  the  rest  of  vertebra  was  above  the 
section).    £  those  of  the  vertebra  below. 

Fig.  3.  Ditto  in  the  back,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  through  (^1, 
C,  D)  the  articulating  processes,  arch  and  spine  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  arti- 
culating processes  are  disposed  in  a  curved  manner  around  the  convex  articulating 
surfaces  {B)  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  E  the  cut  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
mentum  subflavum.  F  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  G  sections 
of  the  ribs  abutting  upon  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  body. 

Fig.  4.  Ditto  in  the  loins.  A  the  articulating  processes  of  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra,  all  the  rest  of  the  vertebra  was  above  the  section.  Their  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces, sUghtly  convex,  are  directed  outwards  and  embraced  by  (B)  the  slightly  concave 
articulating  processes  of  the  fourth  vertebra.  parts  of  ligamentum  subflavum;  other 
parts  of  this  ligament  connected  with  the  spines  and  arch  have  been  cleared  away. 
The  section  passing  through  the  intervertebral  substance  shows  the  concentrically 
laminated  disposition  of  its  fibres  near  the  circumference,  and  the  absence  of  distinct 
fibrous  stnicture  in  the  middle. 
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behind  the  central  more  fluid  part  the  fibres  connecting  the  opposed 
siu-faces  of  the  bodies  are  slightly  bent,  the  curves  which  they 
form  having  their  concavities  towards  the  centre.  As  they  lie 
nearer  to  the  circumference  the  fibres  are  closer,  more  compact  and 
straighter;  the  outermost  are  quite  straight,  so  that  the  external  sur- 
faces of  the  intervertebral  substances  are  flat.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  next  the  interverte- 
bral substances  present  a  waving  line.  They  recede  from  each  other 
at  the  middle,  or  a  little  behind  it  where  the  interspace  is  seen  to 
be  widest.  They  approach  one  another  near  the  edge  where  the 
interspace  is  seen  to  be  narrowest;  and  they  again  recede  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  edge.  In  the  latter  situation  the 
intervertebral  fibres  pass  quite  straight  from  one  vertebra  to  the 
other.  If  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  be  approximated  to  one  an- 
other on  one  side  these  external  fibres  acquire  a  slight  degree  of  the 
same  curve  as  the  more  central  ones  at  that  part;  and  this  is  what 
takes  place  in  the  movements  of  the  column,  the  sm-faces  of  the 
intervertebral  substances  being  bulged  out  a  little  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  spine  is  inclined.  I  have  made  several  sections  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  representation,  and  can  discover  no 
ground  for  the  account  given  by  Weber  in  Meckel's  Archiv  and 
also  in  the  Gehwerhzeuge,  which  has  been  repeated  by  others,  that 
the  fibres,  near  the  middle  of  the  intervertebral  substances  are  bent 
inwards,  and  that  those  near  the  circumference  are  bent  outwards. 
The  great  thickness  and  strength  of  the  ligamentous  bands  which 
form  the  fore  part  of  the  intervertebral  substances  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  loins  is  a  provision  for  resisting  the  strains  to  which 
this  portion  of  the  column  is  necessarily  subjected  when  the  lower 
limbs  and  pelvis  are  suddenly  moved  forwards. 

The  intervertebral  substances  are  almost  extra  vascular;  vessels 
having  been  traced  only  a  short  distance  into  their  outer  sheets. 
Their  varying  They  Vary  a  good  deal  in  thickness  in  ditFerent 
thickness.  parts  of  the  column.  That  between  the  second  and 
third  cervical  vertebrae  is  thinner  than  any  other.  They  are  very 
thin  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  rather  firom  the  third  vertebra 
to  the  seventh.  They  are  rather  thicker  in  the  neck.  Below  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra  they  gradually  increase  as  we  trace  them 
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dowiiAvarcls  to  the  loAver  part  of  the  loins,  where  their  great  thick- 
ness not  only  tends  to  break  the  jars  to  which  the  lower  part  of 
the  column  is  subjected,  but  also  counterbalances  the  effect  which 
the  large  area  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
Avould  have  in  restricting  the  range  of  movement  of  tlie  bones 
upon  one  another. 

In  the  loins  the  central  succulent  or  semifluid  portions  are 
especially  well  developed,  and  form  a  series  of  fluid  balls  round 
which  the  respective  vertebrae  revolve  in  their  movements  upon  one 
another.  They  are  placed  nearer  to  the  hinder  than  to  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  bodies,  so  as  to  be  almost  in  the  line  of  gravity  of 
the  column.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  better 
adapted  for  transmitting  weight  from  one  bone  to  another,  for  pre- 
venting jars,  and  permitting  some  slight  movement,  than  this  ball 
of  fluid  tightly  girt  by  circumferential  bands  of  fl.brous  tissue. 

The  intervertebral  substances  give  a  little  and  become 

Not  often  the  _  ° 

seat  of  injury    flattened  out  uudcr  the  continued  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight  during  the  erect  posture,  so  that  a  man 
loses  one  third  or  half  an  inch  in  height  during  the  day.    They  are 
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Fig.  I.  Right  side  of  two  lumbar  vertebrae  and  of  part  of  a  third,  showing  the 
anterior  vertebral  ligament  {A),  the  ligamentous  fibres  (£)  which  run  between  the  pro- 
jecting upper  and  lower  edges  over  the  concave  intermediate  parts  of  each  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  oblique  outer  fibres  (0)  of  the  intervertebral  substance  crossing 
one  another.  The  foramina  (D)  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  transmit  vessels  into  their 
interior. 

Fig.  2,  Hinder  surface  of  the  bodies  of  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  exposed  by  cutting 
away  the  arches.  A  A  the  ligamentum  posticum,  which  has  been  removed  below  to 
show  the  vascular  foramen  in  the  back  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  ligament 
is  thin;  its  edges  are  ill-defined  and  prolonged  into  the  intervertebral  foramina  j  it  is 
in  close  contact  with  the  intervertebral  substances  and  the  edges  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  but  is  separated  from  their  middle  parts  by  fat  and  blood-vessels. 

l^ig-  3-  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  through  the  arches  of  tliree  dorsal 
vertebrae,  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  spines.  AAA  ligamenta  subflava.  £  the  inter- 
spinous  ligament  between  the  extremities  of  the  spines.  C  a  fibrous  web  connecting 
the  spinous  processes  between  the  ligamenta  subflava  and  the  interspinous  ligaments. 

Fig.  4.  Arches  of  two  dorsal  vertebra  with  ligamenta  subflava,  viewed  from 
in  front.    A  A  cut  edges  of  pedicles  of  arches.    BBB  ligamenta  subflava. 
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not  very  often  the  seat  of  disease,  and  theii-  strength  is  such,  that 
when  the  spine  is  subjected  to  a  severe  wrench,  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  injured  than  the  bones  Avhich  they  unite.  In  advancing 
years,  though  they  become  drier,  denser  and  of  yellowish  colour,  they 
are  rarely  or  never  the  seat  of  ossification.  The  anterior  vertebral 
ligament,  and,  it  may  be  the  outermost  fibres  of  the  intervertebral 
substances,  frequently  midergo  this  change,  which,  however,  does 
not  penetrate  much  beyond  the  surface  of  the  latter.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  we  know  that  in  the  sacrum,  and  in 
the  space  between  the  body  and  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the 
intervertebral  substances  are,  in  great  part  or  entirely,  ossified  in 
early  life. 

Ligamenta  The  Ugamenta  subflava,  which  consist  of  the  fibres 

subflava.  recognised  by  microscopists  as  elastic  tissue  in  a  very 
pure  form,  are  exceedingly  sti-ong;  they  extend  between  the  arches 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  a  short  distance  between  the  spines;  and  are 
particularly  thick  and  strong  in  the  latter  situation  in  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  column.  They  pass  generally  from  the  anterior  and 
lower  edge  of  one  vertebral  arch  to  the  posterior  and  upper  edge  of 
that  below.  They  are  thickest  in  the  loins,  thinnest  in  the  neck,  and 
do  not  exist  above  the  axis.  Besides  their  use  as  bonds  of  union 
between  the  bones,  they,  in  virtue  of  their  high  elasticity,  permit 
that  amount  of  separation  between  the  arches  which  is  necessary 
for  the  bending  of  the  spine  forwards,  and  also  assist  the  muscles  in 
restoring  the  spine  to  the  upright  position,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  . 
it  there.  Their  good  influence  in  the  latter  respect  will  be  more 
appreciated  when  we  remember  that  the  weight  of  the  viscera  and 
other  soft  parts,  which  are  disposed  in  front  of  the  column,  exerts  a 
continual  pull  tending  to  bend  the  body  forward.  The  projecting 
spinous  processes  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  interposed 
yellow  ligaments  as  well  as  the  muscles  inserted  upon  them  a 
leverage  to  counteract  this  tendency;  and  great  assistance  is 
afforded,  and  considerable  expenditure  of  muscular  force  is  saved, 
by  the  presence  of  these  elastic  ligaments,  which  combine  to  support 
the  trunk  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ligamentum  nuchce  of  grami- 
nivorous animals  assists  the  cervical  muscles  to  support  the  heavy 
dependent  head. 
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interspinous  addition  to  the  elastic  yellow  ligaments  are  strong 

ugameuts.  inelastic  ligaments  passing  between  the  extremities  of 
the  spinous  processes,  whose  office  it  is  to  limit  the  bending 
forwards  of  the  column.  In  this  they  assist  the  muscles  and 
fasciaj  which  extend  from  the  pelvis  along  the  back  to  the 
head.  They  are  thickest  between  the  dorsal  spines,  where 
they  greatly  strengthen  the  column  and  prevent  much  increase 
of  the  dorsal  curve  when  weight  is  placed  upon  the  head  or 
shoulders. 

In  the  sacrum  the  intervertebral  substances  com- 

Spaces  between 

several  bodies  monly  cxist  more  or  less  between  the  several  com- 
^chesoTsa-  poucut  bodics,  but  they  are  encased  in  bone  and 
crura.  encroached  upon  by  ossification,  so  as  to  be  seen  only 

when  a  section  is  made;  and  the  interspaces  between  the  arches  of 
this  bone,  which  correspond  to  the  parts  occupied  by  the  ligamenta 
subflava  in  other  parts  of  the  column,  are  also,  in  great  part, 
occupied  by  bone. 

The  direction  of  We  have  found  that  the  intervertebral  substances 
of th^°pTenot  SO  constructed  as  to  permit  a  slight  rolling  move- 
reguiatedbythe  j^gjj^  between  the  bodies  of  the  several  vertebrse;  the 

intervertebral 

substances,  fluid  nucleus  of  each  being  the  centre  of  that  move- 
ment— the  ball  upon  which  the  socket,  formed  by  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  vertebrse,  revolves;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
movement  takes  place;  and  that  so  far  as  they  alone  are  concerned 
that  revolving  motion  may  take  place  in  any  direction.  The 
amount  of  it,  it  is  true,  is  limited  by  the  intervertebral  substances, 
and  by  the  contiguity  and  width  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  that  is, 
the  movement  is  most  free  where  the  intervertebral  substances  are 
deepest,  and  where  the  area  of  the  vertebral  bodies  is  smallest;  the 
former  advantage  being  afforded  in  the  loins,  the  latter  in  the  neck. 
It  is  also  most  free  in  the  direction  in  which  the  diameter  of  the 
vertebral  bodies  is  least,  viz.  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  neck 
and  loins.  But  within  the  range  thus  assigned  by  their  own  shape 
and  by  their  proximity  to  one  another  the  vertebral  bodies  are 
free  to  revolve  any  way  without  hindrance  from  the  inteiwertebral 
substances. 
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Yet  we  find  upon  examining  a  vertebral  column, 

but  by  the  .  ^  i  i>  i,     1    j      +1  + 

articulating  which  has  been  recently"  removed  from  the  body,  that 
processes.  directions  in  which  the  movements  do  actually  take 

place  are  limited,  and  that  they  are  not  the  same  in  different  parts 
of  the  column.  This  limitation  is  effected  by  the  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  articulating  processes,  whose  office  it  is,  in  this  manner, 
to  give  steadiness  to  the  column  and  direction  to  the  movements,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  contribute  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  parts. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  for  certain,  the  direction  of 

Extension  »  .  i  i  t 

most  free  in  the  movements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  column  1 
took  out  the  entire  spine  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and 
the  pelvis,  tbe  ligaments  remaining  entire,  from  the  body  of  an 
adult,  and,  having  fixed  the  pelvis,  made  the  following  observations. 
The  fonvard  and  backward  movement  was  decidedly  most  free 
between  the  third  and  fom'th  and  tke  fom'th  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebrse;  that  is,  at  the  part  wbere  the  lumbar  curve  is  sharpest. 
At  this  region  the  nervous  cords  are  less  closely  connected  with  the 
fore  part  of  the  vertebral  canal  than  elsewhere ;  the  spinous  processes 
are  large,  and  the  interspaces  between  them  are  free  and  filled  with 
stout  elastic  ligaments,  which  have  a  powerful  effect  in  bringing 
the  bones  back  with  a  spring  when  the  column  has  been  bent  forcibly 
forwards.  Moreover  the  projecting  pubes  and  sternum  in  front,  and 
the  projecting  sacrum  and  dorsal  curve  behind,  enable  both  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  to  act  with  great  power  upon  this  part  of 
the  spine.  The  antero-posterior  movement  became  suddenly  much 
less  above  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  was  further  diminished 
towards  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  where  it  was  very- 
slight.  It  increased  again  in  the  neck;  the  capability  of  motion 
backwards  from  the  upright  posture  being,  in  this  region,  greater 
than  that  of  the  motion  forwards;  whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case 
in  the  loins.  There  was  not  much  movement  between  the  second 
and  third  cervical  vertebras,  the  intervertebral  substance  being 
there  very  shallow. 

Lateral  incii-  Lateral  inclination,  or  flexion  to  either  side,  was  per- 
nation  moat     mittcd  at  evcrv  part  of  the  column,  but  was  most  free 

free  m  neck  J    x  ' 

and  loins.       in  the  ncck  and  between  those  lumbar  vertebrae  which 
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possessed  the  gi*eatest  range  of  the  antcro-posterior  flexion  and 
extension. 

Eotary  motion  was  slight  in  the  neck ;  more  free  in 

Eolation  most  "  ' 

free  in  neck  the  Upper  part  of  the  hack.  It  decreased  towards  the 
andbac  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  quite  ceased  between  the 
10th  and  11th  dorsal  vertebra3;  no  rotation  at  all  being  practicable 
in  the  loins. 

Thus  the  neck  enjoys  each  variety  of  movement;  flexion, 
extension,  lateral  inclination  and  rotation,  the  two  former  freely, 
the  two  latter  with  moderate  freedom.  In  the  back  there  are  also 
the  four  movements ;  but  the  three  former  are  less  free  than  in 
the  neck,  and  the  rotation  ceases  at  the  lower  part.  In  the  loins 
there  is  no  rotation ;  but  flexion,  extension  and  lateral  inclination 
are  all  very  free. 

Eeiationof  ^ow  if  the  sliape  and  position  of  the  articulating 

the  shape  and   proccsscs  be  examined  in  the  several  parts  of  the  verte- 

position  of  the    ^  ^ 

articulating      bral  columu,  they  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the 

processes  to        , .        .       .        .  .  -  . 

the  movements  dircctiou  m  whicli  thesc  movcmcuts  are  permitted.  The 
intheioms,  j^crc  fact  of  tlicrc  being  an  arthrodial  joint  on  either 
side,  with  moderate-sized,  closely  pressed  surfaces,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  bones  upon  one  another  in 
a  great  degree.  In  the  loins  (PI.  XI.  fig.  4)  the  inferior  articulating 
surfaces,  which  are  turned  outwards  and  embraced  by  the  superior 
articulating  surfaces  on  either  side,  entirely  prevent  any  horizontal 
motion ;  and,  forasmuch  as  a  horizontal  motion  of  the  arches  and 
articulating  processes  is  essential  to  a  rotation  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  upon  its  vertical  axis,  it  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  the 
articulating  processes  the  lumbar,  and  one,  two,  or  three  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae,  is  such  as  to  render  rotation  of  the  column  at  this 
part  impossible^ ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  sliding 


^  It  is  commonly  stated  that  rotation  is  more  free  in  the  loins  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  spine.  Hildebrandt,  however,  perceived  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
inferior  articulating  processes  are  here  embraced  by  the  superior  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
beneath  must  prevent  rotation  of  the  bones  upon  a  vertical  axis.  Handbuch  der 
Analomie,  ir.  139.  I  think  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  anatomists  observing  that  the 
inferior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  ovoid,  with  their  long  diameter 
from  above  downwards,  and  convex,  and  that  they  seem,  therefore,  ■well  adapted  for 
rotation  in  the  concave  facets  of  the  vertebrae  below  (PI.  XI.  fig.  4).  But  it  is  obvious, 
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upwards  and  downwards  of  the  articulating  surfaces  upon  one  an- 
other. This  sliding  permits  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  to  roll  for- 
wards and  backwards,  or  to  either  side,  upon  their  intervertebral 
substances,  and  is  the  movement  attendant  upon  the  antero- 
posterior flexion  and  extension,  or  upon  the  lateral  inclination,  of 
this  part  of  the  spine. 

In  the  back,  where  the  column  is  already  concave  in 
front,  any  fm-ther  flexion  would  necessitate,  not  merely 
a  sliding  of  the  inferior  articulating  sm-faces  of  each  vertebra  up- 
wards upon  the  superior  ones  of  the  vertebra  beneath,  but  a  curvi- 
linear movement  of  them  round  the  upper  edges  of  the  latter,  which 
would  require,  at  the  least,  some  rounding  of  those  edges.  They 
are,  however,  particularly  sharp;  and  the  whole  surface  of  each 
is  quite  flat  from  above  downwards,  and  is  closely  applied  against 
the  corresponding  flat  stu'face  of  the  vertebra  below.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  such  movement,  being  almost  incompatible  with  the 
shape  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  can  take  place  only  in  a  very 
limited  manner  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spine.  The  rotation, 
which  occm-s  here,  is  provided  for  in  the  following  way.  If  any  of 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebrge  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  its  articulating  surfaces  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  The  two 
upper  are  slanted  so  as  to  look,  not  directly  backwards  and  upwards, 
but  backwards,  upwards  and  outwards.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  two  portions  of  one  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  or  an  approximation  to  this 
(PI.  XI.  fig.  3).  The  inferior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  vertebra 
above  are  slanted  in  a  corresponding  manner — forwards,  downwards 
and  inwards — so  as  to  be  able  to  revolve  a  little  upon  the  superior ; 
and  this  revolving  of  the  inferior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  several 
vertebrae  upon  the  superior  articulating  surfaces  of  those  beneath, 
permits  a  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  upon  their  vertical 

first,  that  the  centre  of  any  such  rotary  motion  must  be  somewhere  in  the  median  line 
behind  the  vertebral  canal,  which  would  involve  a  shifting  of  the  vertebral  bodies  upon 
one  another  in  a  horizontal  plane  quite  incompatible  with  the  structure  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substances  ;  secondly,  that  this  disposition  of  the  articulating  facets  will  pre- 
vent hoiizontal  rotation  of  one  vertebra  upon  the  other  around  any  other  axis  than 
the  one  just  indicated,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  only  horizontal 
rotation  which  the  intervertebral  substances  permit,  that,  namely,  upon  an  axis  drawn 
through  their  own  central  fluid  nuclei. 
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axes,  and  gives  to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  column  that  rotary  motion 
which  I  have  described  to  belong  to  it. 

In  the  neck  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  articulating 
surfaces,  together  with  a  lateral  slant  which  they  ex- 
hibit, similar  though  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  back, 
and  the  rounding  off  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  superior  ones,  per- 
mits the  movements  requisite  for  flexion  and  extension  j  as  well  as 
those  for  slight  rotation  of  the  bodies. 

In  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column  the  articulating 
sm-faces  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  slight  lateral  inclination; 
though  the  presence  of  the  ribs  renders  it  more  limited  in  the  back 
than  in  the  neck  and  loins. 

In  addition  to  their  synovial  capsules,  these  joints  are  provided 
with  strong  fibrous  ligaments  binding  the  margins  of  the  opposed 
articulating  surfaces  together.  In  the  back  the  direction  of  these 
ligamentous  fibres  is,  for  the  most  part,  vertical;  in  the  loins  it 
is  transverse;  in  the  neck  it  is  oblique. 

Fractures  and  So  powcrful  are  the  ligamentous  bands  uniting 
Dislocations.  scvcral  parts  of  the  vertebrae  together,  and  such  is 

the  disposition  of  the  articulating  processes,  that  dislocation  of  the 
bones  is  a  comparatively  rare  occm-rence;  surprisingly  rare,  when 
we  consider  the  weights  which  the  spine  is  made  to  carry,  the 
blows,  wrenches  and  shocks  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and,  more 
particularly,  when  we  remember  the  length  of  the  column.  It  is, 
in  great  measm-e,  indebted  for  this  immunity,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  number  of  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  the  powerful  and 
yet  elastic  bands  which  unite  those  pieces  together,  as  well  as  to  the 
wavy  line  in  which  they  are  arranged  upon  one  another. 

When  dislocation,  or  disjunction,  of  the  vertebrse  does  take 
place,  it  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  fracture,  either  of  the 
bodies,  the  arches,  or  the  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  not 
unfrequently  of  all  three.  A  few  exceptional  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  neck  was  unat- 
tended with  fractured    But  even  in  this  region,  where  the  direction 


^  Mr  Williams  has  collected  some  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebras 
without  fracture:  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  August  15th,  1857.  The  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  accident  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebne. 
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of  tlie  articulating  processes  is  such  as  to  permit  dislocation  more 
easily  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  column,  the  displacement  is 
attended  with  fractm-e  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases. 
Hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  terms  "  dislocation  of  the 
vertebree"  and  "fracture  of  the  spine"  as  almost  synonymous. 

It  is   worthy  of  remark  that   the   direction  in 

Direction  in  _  .  ••ill, 

wiiich  displace-  wliicli  the  spinc  gives  way  is  almost  invariably  the 
ment  occurs,  gj^jj^g .  ^|^g  upper  portion  is  driven  forwards  upon  the 
lower,  so  that  the  cord  is  jammed  between  the  upper  edge  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  below  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  arch  of  the 
vertebra  next  above  the  fracture^.  It  is  possible  that,  where  the 
displacement  is  slight,  the  cord  may  escape  injmy;  but  that  must 
be  a  very  rare  occurrence  ^. 

Weakest  part  of  cursory  glance  at  the  skeleton  is  sufficient  to 

the  column.  rcvcal  that  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  with  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  column,  including  the  lower  two  dorsal  and  the 
upper  one  or  two  lumbar  vertebrse,  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  spine. 
It  is  so,  first,  because,  although  it  has  to  bear  nearly  as  great 
weight  as  the  part  of  the  column  below  it,  its  vertebrse  are 
disproportionately  small.  Secondly,  because  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  here  very  short,  while  the  long  transverse  processes 


1  The  only  exception  to  this  that  I  have  read  of  is  "a  case  of  perfect  ankylosis  of 
the  five  superior  cervical  vertebrse  to  each  other,  with  dislocation  backwards  of  the  fifth 
from  the  sixth,  without  fracture,"  related  by  Mr  Stephen  S.  Stanley,  in  the  56th 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jov/mal.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in 
my  own  practice,  where  three  ankylosed  cervical  vertebrse  were  dislocated  from  the 
one  beneath,  the  displacement  took  place  in  the  usual  direction.  I  find  in  the  Museum 
at  Bonn  a  preparation  in  which  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  is  driven  behind  the  fifth. 
It  is  represented  in  Alber's  Atlas  der  Path.  Anat.  Bonn,  1847. 

^  I  am  not  aware  that  the  spine  has  ever  been  broken  by  the  direct  contractile 
force  of  the  muscles.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  accident  that  I  have  seen 
recorded  is  a  case  related  by  M.  Lasalle,  quoted  from  the  Gazette  Medicale  in  the  13th 
volume  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review.  A  man,  ait.  36,  in  a  furious  state 
of  mania,  was  confined  in  a  chair  by  means  of  straps.  After  making  various  efforts  to 
break  from  his  confinement,  he  threw  his  head  forcibly  backwards,  and  then  flung  it 
with  great  violence  forwards.  After  this  last  movement  the  head  remained  bent  on  the 
neck,  and  his  limbs  were  completely  paralysed.  On  examination  after  death,  which 
occurred  thirty-six  hours  after  these  events,  a  solution  of  continuity  was  found  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrse.  The  hgaments  and  intervertebral  substance  were 
torn,  and  the  left  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra  was  broken. 
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in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  loins,  added  to  tlie  projecting  crest  of 
the  ilium  beloAv,  and  the  false  and  true  ribs  above,  afford  to  tlie 
several  muscles  a  powerful  leverage,  on  either  side  and  in  front, 
against  this  region.  Thirdly,  the  sphious  processes  are  also  short, 
though  they  have  often  a  bifid  tendency  at  their  extremities;  so 
that  an  examination  of  the  line  formed  by  the  spinous  processes 
shows  this  to  be  the  most  concave  part  of  the  dorso-lumbar  curve. 
It  is  seen  to  be  so  in  the  living  body,  forming  what  is  called 
the  "hollow  of  the  back;"  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  at 
this  part,  "the  waist,"  is  less  than  elsewhere.  Fourthly,  it  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  column;  so  that  a  greater  length  of  leverage 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  than  against  any  other  part. 
Fifthly,  the  component  segments  of  the  portion  of  the  spine  above 
it  are,  comparatively,  fixtures.  Every  now  and  then  we  are  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  this  portion  of  the  column  by 
the  sudden  jar  which  is  felt  here  on  making  a  false  step,  or  slipping 
off  the  pavement.  Here  fatigue  is  felt,  and  aching  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  ague  and  fever.  The  labouring  man  still  "  girds 
up  his  loins"  with  a  belt,  and  the  nurse  thinks  to  strengthen  this 
part  of  the  infant  by  enveloping  it  in  a  "swathe."  She  is  conscious 
that  it  is  a  weak  point  with  the  child;  and  she  knows  that,  if  he  be 
nursed  improperly,  the  spine  will  be  bowed  backwards  here.  Frac- 
tm'es  are  of  more  common  occurrence  here,  than  at  any  part  of  the 
column,  probably  than  at  all  others  put  together.  A  man  was 
carrying  a  heavy  sack  of  beans  for  a  wager.  His  back  broke 
under  the  weight,  and  he  fell.  I  found  the  last  dorsal  vertebra 
driven  forwards  upon  the  first  lumbar.  It  is  the  part  most  fre- 
quently strained,  and  is,  consequently,  often  the  seat  of  disease 
leading  to  caries,  the  formation  of  psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses,  &c. 
Weak  point  Another  weak  point,  though  less  so  than  the  pre- 

inback.  ceding,  is  to  be  found  at  the  dorsal  cmwe,  where  frac- 
ture is  not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  where  angular  curva- 
ture is  more  frequent  than  at  any  other  part.  In  a  considerable 
Angular  majority  of  cases  of  humpback,  the  hump,  formed  by 
curvature.  projecting  archcs,  is  between  the  shoulders,  and  is 

caused  by  the  bodies  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertebrje,  or  those  a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  the  middle,  having  given  way  under  the 
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superincumbent  weight,  and  yielded  to  the  processes  of  absorption 
Lateral  ^ilccratiou.    I  tliink,  too,  that  in  lateral  curvature, 

curvature.  exccpt  wheu  it  rcsults  from  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
pelvis,  or  lower  limbs,  the  first  deviation  from  the  proper  line 
usually  takes  place  here^  The  principal  deflection  is  at  or  near 
this  part;  and  the  curves  above  and  below,  which  appear  to  be 
compensatory,  or  secondary  to  it,  and  which  are,  consequently,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  are  much  less  sharp,  the  two  being  only  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  that  primary  one,  and  to 
maintain  the  head  erect. 

The  spiral  deformity,  although  it  is  called  ''lateral  cur- 

tvYist.  vature,"  the  deflection  is  not  truly  lateral.    It  is  not, 

strictly,  the  sides  of  the  bodies  that  yield  and  become  compressed, 
but  the  hinder  parts  of  the  sides,  or  the  points  of  confluence  of  the 
arches  and  bodies,  where  the  vertebrte  remain  cartilaginous  and  soft 
after  the  rest  of  the  bodies  and  arches  have  become  ossified.  In 
consequence  of  these  parts  yielding,  the  bodies  become  twisted  or 
rotated  a  little  to  the  opposite  side.  In  this  twist  of  the  vertebrEe, 
which  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  lateral  curvature, 
the  bodies  are  turned  away  from  the  concavity  of  the  cmwe,  both  in 
the  primary  and  in  the  two  secondary  deflexions,  so  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  spiral  twist  to  the  whole  ^. 

On  the  concave  side  of  the  curve,  the  intervertebral 

Compression  i  t 

ofvertebrseon  spaccs,  as  wcU  as  the  bodics  of  the  vertebrae,  are  ren- 
oneside.        ^qyq^  moiG  Or  Icss  shallow  by  compression,  and  the 


T  do  not  mean  that  there  is  actually  much  difiference,  in  point  of  time,  between 
the  formation  of  the  three  ciu'ves  which  are  commonly  found  in  these  cases.  They  must 
all  begin  at  about  the  same  time  and  proceed  pari  passu,  otherwise  an  inclination  of  the 
head  to  one  side  would  be  an  early  symptom  of  the  diseasBj  which  we  know  it  is  not. 
The  elevation  of  one  shoulder  and  the  projection  of  the  inferior  angle  of  one  scapula 
are  the  points  which  in  most  cases  first  attract  attention.  I  mean  that  the  yielding  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  is  the  cause  of  the  yielding  and  accompanying  curvature  in  the 
neck  and  loins;  the  fact  of  the  primary  dorsal  curvature  being  so  generally  to  the 
right  aide  is  owing  to  there  being  naturally  a  slight  bend  in  this  direction  (page  155). 

*  See  my  Lectures  on  Surgery  in  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1850,  p.  145. 
This  twist  in  the  column  attendant  on  lateral  curvature  presents  some  similarity  to  the 
"revolving  spine,"  rotalio  spince,  which  occurs  as  a  congenital  disposition  in  some 
animals,  more  particularly  in  calves ;  such  deformity  is,  however,  very  rarely  congenital 
in  man. 
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edges  of  the  latter  are  protruded,  squeezed  out  as  it  were,  so 
as  to  project  beyond  the  intervertebral  substances.  In  some 
bad  cases  tliese  protruded  edges  become  united  to  one  another 
by  bridges  of  bone  thrown  over  the  intervertebral  spaces,  so  as 
to  cause  complete  ankylosis,  and  render  ineffectual  all  attempts 
to  restore  the  parts  to  a  proper  position.  The  compressed  ribs 
may  become  united  in  a  similar  manner,  forming  one  mass  of 
bone  perforated  by  the  nerves  in  their  passage  from  the  interver- 
tebral foramina.  The  deformity  takes  place  usually  about  the 
Associated  pubcrty.    Tliough  often  associated  with  rickets, 

with  rickets.  ^ftcr  a  certain  period,  I  have  not  seen  this  "lateral 
curvature"  of  the  spine  in  any  of  the  rickety  skeletons  of  foetuses 
or  very  young  children.  The  flexure  which  occasionally  takes 
place  in  them  is  "  antero-posterior,"  the  spine  being  bowed  back- 
wards, but  this  generally  diminishes,  and  the  spine  acquires  its 
proper  form  as  the  child  grows  older  and  stronger. 
^  I  have  said  that  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head, 

Senile  curva-  o  ' 

passing  through  the  odontoid  process  and  the  points  of 
confluence  of  the  spinal  curves,  falls  a  little  in  front  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  upright 
posture.  In  the  stooping  postures  necessary  for  so  many  occupa- 
tions the  line  of  gravity  falls  in  front,  often  considerably  in  front, 
of  these  points,  and  is  maintained  so  during  great  part  of  the  day. 
Hence  the  fore  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  have  to  bear  a 
greater  pressure,  and  the  elastic  ligaments  and  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  arches  and  spines  are  subjected  to  a  greater  amount 
of  tension,  than  we  should  calculate  if  we  considered  the  erect 
position  as  the  common,  or  natural,  position  of  the  human  spine. 
It  is  the  usual  position  in  walking  or  carrying  weights;  but  is 
not  ordinarily  maintained  in  sitting  and  in  following  our  various 
avocations.  The  muscular  and  ligamentous  structm-es  running 
from  point  to  point  between  the  pelvis  and  the  occiput,  being  thus 
subject  to  frequent  and  long-continued  tension,  are,  especially  in 
persons  with  long  backs,  liable  to  become  strained  and  weakened. 
They  are  also  often  the  seat  of  lumbago  and  other  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, by  which  they  are  still  further  weakened  and  rendered  imable 
to  contribute  their  proper  share  of  help;  and  they  consequently  allow 
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an  undue  amoimt  of  weight  to  fall  upon  the  fore  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra,  which,  in  course  of  time,  yield  and  undergo  absorp- 
tion, causing  the  spine  to  be  bowed  backwards.  This  change  be- 
gins in  the  back;  and,  accordingly,  the  bent  back  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  featui-es  of  age^  It  may  extend  beyond  the  back,  affecting 
the  neck  and  loins,  reversing  the  natural  curves  in  them,  and 
causing  them  also  to  be  bent  backwards.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  condition  is  fm-nished  by  a  specimen  of  the  spine  of  an  old 
woman,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It 
presents  an  iminterrupted  and  nearly  uniform  curve  from  the  sacrum 
to  the  atlas.  Another  senile  change,  shown  by  the  same  prepa- 
ration, which  may  result  from,  or  at  any  rate  is  often  associated 
with,  this  alteration  of  the  curves  and  undue  pressure  upon  the  fore 
parts  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  is  the  presence  of  bony  outgrowths 
springing  from  the  edges  of  the  bodies,  bridging  over  the  inter- 
vertebral substances,  ankylosing  the  vertebrae  to  one  another, 
and  affording  support  along  the  arc  of  the  curve.  The  arches  of 
the  vertebrse  are  occasionally  united  by  bone  in  cases  of  angular 
and  severe  lateral  curvature,  and  also  after  fracture;  but  not,  that 
I  am  aware,  as  a  result  of  age  2. 


Peculiarities  ^^^^  ^®  conclusiou,  to  enumerate  briefly 

of  the  lumbar   the  peculiarities  of  the  several  vertebrse,  though  most  of 

y    cbrsc  *  — 

them  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  lumbar  bodies 
are  large  and  very  cancellous,  elongated  transversely,  particularly 
near  their  hinder  parts,  and  deeper  in  front  than  behind.  Their 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  concave,  the  cups  being  deepest  at  a 
point  nearer  to  the  hinder  than  the  anterior  edge.  Their  hinder 
aspects  are  concave;  and  in  their  whole  circumference,  especially 


^  It  sometimes  begins  in  the  neck,  the  chin  poking  forward  and  approaching  the 
sternum. 

2  An  example  of  ankylosis  of  the  arches,  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  cervical 
and  the  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae,  is  given  by  Sandifort,  Mus.  Anat.  II.  Tab.  15. 
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at  the  sides,  they  are  more  hollowed  out  than  the  other  vertebra?. 
The  arches  stand  directly  baclcwards  from  the  bodies  midway  be- 
tween their  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  enclose  a  wide  and  deep 
vertebral  canal  and  large  oval  intervertebral  foramina.  The  trans- 
verse processes  are  long  and  stand  out  nearly  horizontally,  witli  a 
slight  inclination  forwards  and  upwards  which  increases  in  the  lower 
ones ;  they  are  often  developed  from  separate  nuclei ;  their  inferior 
tubercles  are  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  their  superior  ones  are  appended 
to  the  upper  articulating  processes,  and  are  developed  there  from 
separate  nuclei.  This  gives  great  prominence  to  the  superior  arti- 
culating processes,  which  stand  out  boldly;  their  articulating  facets, 
which  are  a  little  concave  from  before  backwards,  look  almost 
directly  inwards,  and  severally  embrace  the  inferior  articulating 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  above,  which  are  adapted  to  them.  The 
spinous  processes  are  large  and  squared.  There  is  much  uniformity 
between  the  several  lumbar  vertebra.  The  5th  is,  however,  cha- 
racterized by  the  smallness  of  its  spinous  process,  by  the  shortness 
and  thickness  of  its  transverse  processes,  by  the  want  of  depth  of 
the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  by  the  wide  interval  between  its 
inferior  articulating  processes. 

The  dorsal  bodies  are  prolonged  forwards  so  as  to 
of  the  dorsal,  ^^^.^  horizontal  section  a  conical  or  cordate  shape. 

Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  nearly  parallel;  they  are  flat 
behind  and  not  much  hollowed  out  at  any  part  of  their  circum- 
ference. The  articulating  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  which  are 
situated  upon  the  prolonged  pedicles  of  the  arches,  acquire  a  rela- 
tively higher  position  as  they  are  traced  upwards;  in  the  lower  two 
they  are  large  and  placed  upon  the  pedicles  of  their  respective  ver- 
tebra; higher  up  they  cover  the  intervertebral  space  and  encroach 
upon  the  vertebra  above,  doing  this  more  and  more  till  we  arrive  at 
the  first  vertebra,  to  which  the  small  head  of  the  first  rib  is  usually 
confined.  The  arches,  thick  and  closely  packed  together,  enclose  a 
small  and  nearly  circular  vertebral  canal,  and  ovoid  intervertebral 
foramina.  Their  pedicles,  very  thick  in  the  lower  two,  diminish  and 
acquire  a  higher  level  in  the  upper  ones,  with  an  oblique  slant  for- 
wards. The  transverse  processes  are  long,  slanted  backwards,  and 
bukc  at  their  extremities  into  the  three  tubercles— the  costal,  the 
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superior  and  the  inferior, — wliicli  three  elements  are  very  distinct 
in  the  12th  vertebra,  where  the  neck  of  the  transverse  process  is 
deficient.  The  articulating  facet  for  the  rib,  wanting  on  the  lower- 
most two,  is  flat,  or  a  little  concave  transversely,  and  borne  upon  a 
prominence  near  the  upper  edge  of  each  of  the  next  succeeding  trans- 
verse processes,  and  is  concave  from  above  downwards  and  situated 
near  the  lower  edge  in  each  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrEB.  The  arti- 
culating processes  are  prolonged  upwards  and  downwards  from  the 
arches  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction.  They  present  flat  facets 
which  look  backwards  and  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
outwards  or  inwards  so  as  to  permit  a  slight  rotation.  The  lower 
articulating  facets  of  the  12th  (sometimes  of  the  11th  also)  are  di- 
rected outAvards  and  are  slightly  convex  like  those  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  spinoics  processes  are  sloped  much  downwards,  espe- 
cially from  the  4th  to  the  8th,  so  as  to  overlap  one  another ;  they 
are  of  rather  triangular  shape,  thick  at  their  extremities,  and,  in  the 
lowermost  two  are,  more  or  less,  bifid. 

The  cervical  bodies  are  small,  comparativelv  dense, 

of  the  cervical;  i.  j  ' 

elongated  transversely,  and  flattened  in  front,  with  their 
lower  and  anterior  edges  prolonged  downwards,  so  that  each  over- 
laps the  fore  part  of  the  vertebra  below.  Their  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  (particularly  the  latter)  are  concave,  fi-om  before  backwards, 
or  the  lower  one  is  concave  and  the  upper  one  is  flat.  Transversely 
they  are  concave  above  and  convex  below.  The  lateral  portions, 
which  are  not  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  parts  of  the  bodies, 
are  contributed  by  the  pedicles  of  the  arches.  The  arches  take  a 
lateral  direction  on  first  leaving  the  bodies  and  then  make  a  con- 
siderable sweep,  so  as  to  enclose  a  wide  and  deep  vertebral  canal. 
The  transverse  processes  are  double;  those  in  fr-ont,  which  represent 
the  ribs  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  are  sometimes  developed  from 
separate  nuclei,  are  ossified  to  the  vertebra  and  are  joined  to  those 
behind  by  a  lamina  of  bone  so  as  to  enclose  the  foramen  for  the 
vertebral  arteiy.  The  articulating  surfaces  are  disposed  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  back,  but  are  more  oblique  fi-om  above  down- 
wards, and  the  processes  which  bear  them  are  less  prolonged.  The 
spinous  processes  are  bifid,  except  that  of  the  last,  which  is  long 
and  single. 
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In  the  atlas  the  body  is  detached  to  form  the  odontoid 
oftheaoos,  pj-Qcess  of  the  axis;  and  the  pedicles  of  the  arches,  or 
their  epiphyses,  running  in  front  of  it,  unite  to  form  the  anterior 
part  of  the  bone.  The  vertebral  canal  is  wide.  The  hinder 
laminte  of  the  arches  are  naiTOW,  nearly  cylindrical  and  sloped  a 
little  upwards;  and  the  spinous  process  is  abortive.  The  upper 
artictilating  surfaces  are  adapted  to  the  occipital  condyles;  the 
lower  ones  are  plane  or  slightly  convex  to  play  upon  the  facets 
of  the  axis.  Both  are  placed  very  forward,  so  that  the  nerves  pass 
out  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  them ;  the  latter  being  the  case  in 
all  the  other  vertebras.  The  transverse  process  is  not  bifid  at  the 
extremity,  though  it  is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  atlas  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
individuals,  also  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  upper  articular  facets; 
in  some  instances  these  are  divided  more  or  less  completely  by  a 
groove  extending  across  them;  in  some  they  are  placed  far  back, 
while  in  some  they  extend  so  far  forwards  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
articular  facet  for  the  odontoid  process.  Sometimes  a  process  arches 
backwards  from  them  on  either  side  over  the  vertebral  artery,  a 
peculiarity  which  derives  interest  jfrom  its  being  usually  present  in 
quadrumanous  and  carnivorous  animals. 

The  axis  carries  the  odontoid  process.  The  fore  part 
of  the  axis.  .^^  ^^^^     much  prolonged  downwards,  and  presents 

a  deep  depression  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  anterior 
extremities  of  its  pedicles,  which  are  advanced  a  good  deal  forwards 
and  which  embrace  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process  as  well  as  its 
own  body,  are  sometimes  developed  from  separate  centres.  Its 
upper  articulating  surfaces,  large  and  slightly  convex,  are  in  a  plane 
considerably  anterior  to  its  lower  ones.  Its  arch  and  spinous  pro- 
cess are  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  vertebral  canal  has  a  great 
antero-posterior  diameter.  The  transverse  processes  are  commonly 
double  like  the  others,  though  the  hinder  parts  are  thin  and  some- 
times deficient ;  they  are  not  bifid  at  their  extremities. 
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The  mode  of  development  of  the  skull  has  been 
pri^rdiS"*^  made  the  subject  of  accurate  investigation  by  several 
cerebral  cap-    observcrs,  more  particularly  by  Eathke^  and  Keichert'. 

It  appears  that  the  chorda  dorsalis  is  continued  forwards 
from  the  spine  under  the  base,  and  terminates  in  a  pointed  manner 
near  the  fore  part  of  the  skull.  The  cerebrum  is,  at  an  early  period, 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule  which  is  connected  beneath  with 
the  termination  of  the  chorda  dorsalis.  This  membranous  capsule 
is  not  the  same  as  the  dura  mater,  but  a  coating  external  to  it  and 
in  close  contact  with  it.  It  is  moulded  upon  the  brain,  and  pre- 
sents eminences  and  intervening  shallow  ti'ansverse  depressions, 
corresponding  with  the  three  chief  primary  vesicles  of  that  organ. 
The  cerebral  portion  of  the  skull  is  thus  far  formed  before  there  is 
any  appearance  of  the  facial  part.  Soon,  however,  processes  jut 
out  from  it  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  which  grow  down- 
wards, incline  towards  one  another,  and,  uniting  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  inverted  arches,  constitute  the  primordial  structm-e  in 
which  the  face  is  developed. 

These  processes  are  four  or  five  on  either  side.  The 
the  face.  first,  OX  forcmost,  growing  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
IroJZ^^^^     cerebral  envelope— the  forehead—is  called  the  "  frontal 

process."  It  is  included  between  the  eyes  and  consists 
of  three  plates.  One  plate,  situated  in  the  median  line  and  named 
the  "mid  frontal"  or  "  nasal"  process,  is  continuous  with  the  middle 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull:  it  grows  downwards  and  forwards,  and 


^  Ueber  die  Enlwiclcelung  des  Schadels,  Konigsberg,  1839. 

2  Ueber  die  Visceralbogen  der  WirheltJiiere,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1837;  and  Vergleich- 
ende  Entiinclcelungsgeschichte  des  Kopfes  der  nacklen  Amphibien,  Konigsberg,  1848. 
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Ibnns  the  septum  of  the  nose ;  and  in  it  are  apparently  developed 
the  nasal  bones,  the  median  plate  of  the  ajthmoid,  the  septal  car- 
tilage, the  vomer  and  the  intermaxillary  bones.  The  lateral  plates, 
separated  from  the  median  plate  on  either  side  by  a  slight  interval 
or  furrow  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  passage,  also 
grow  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
median  plate  and  parallel  with  it,  but  do  not  proceed  so  far ;  they 
form  tlie  inner  walls  of  the  orbits,  and  in  them  are  developed  the 
lachrymal  bones  with  the  ossa  plana  and  lateral  masses  of  the 
[ethmoid  bone. 

The  second  pair  of  processes — called  the  "  superior 

The  superior  n  i 

maxiUary  maxillary  processes  because  the  upper  jaw  is  formed 
processes.  them  with  the  palate  and  malar  bones — spring  from 

the  base  of  the  skull,  a  little  further  back,  and  grow  forward 
beneath  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to  include 
the  orbits  between  themselves  and  the  frontal  process.  Ha-\dng 
descended  a  certain  distance  they  incline  inwards  to  meet,  and 
unite  with  the  lateral  plates  of  the  frontal  process ;  they  thus  shut 
off  the  orbits  from  the  nasal  cavities,  and,  continuing  their  course 
forwards  and  inwards  beneath  the  lateral  plates  of  the  frontal  pro- 
cess, they  form  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavities 
and  reach  the  mid-frontal  process.  They  soon  become  united  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the  mass  in  which 
the  intermaxillary  bones  are  develoj)ed.  The  nasal  cavity  thus 
becomes  closed  below  at  its  fore  part,  and  the  circle  for  the 
alveolar  arch  is  completed.  Subsequently  the  palatine  laminae, 
shooting  from  the  inner  sides  of  this  arch,  approach  one  another, 
and,  uniting  with  the  vomer,  or  with  one  another  beneath  it,  form 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  septum  between  the  nasal  and  oral 
cavities. 

The  third  or  "inferior  maxillary"  processes  are  at 

The  inferior  ...  . 

maxillary  their  Origin  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  so 
processes.  closcly  that  they  are  considered  by  Eeichert  to  proceed 
from  the  same  spot  with  "them,  and  to  form  with  them  the  first 
visceral  arch.  At  their  origin  they  are  situated  just  beneath  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  5th  pair  of  nerves,  which  is  of  large  size 
at  this  early  period.    The  inferior  maxillary  process  of  each  side 
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grows  doAvmvards,  like  the  superior  maxillary  process,  and  inclines 
towards  the  median  line,  so  as  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
and  form  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Thehyoidean  ^  fom'th  pair  of  proccsses— the  "  superior  hyoidean"— 
processes.  growing  from  teneath  the  auditory  vesicle,  take  a 
course  parallel  with  that  of  the  inferior  maxillary  processes.  They' 
constitute  the  second  visceral  arch,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  styloid 
processes  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments  and  the  lesser  cornua  of  the 
hyoid  hone.  The  first  and  second  visceral  arches — that  is  to  say, 
the  primordial  elements  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  stylo-hyoid 
apparatus — are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Jirst  visceral  cleft, 
which  is  soon  closed  at  the  lower  part  by  the  miion  of  the  con- 
tignious  edges  of  the  visceral  arches.  At  its  upper  part  the  cleft 
remains  open,  forming  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  exterior  of  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  part  of 
this  channel  next  to  the  pharynx  is  subsequently  converted  into 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  eustachian  tube;  the  middle  jjart  is 
smTOunded  by  the  tympanic  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is 
internipted  by  the  tympanic  membrane  growing  across  it ;  and  the 
outer  part  becomes  the  external  auditory  passage,  and  is  expanded 
into  the  external  ear. 

Behind,  and  parallel  with  the  superior  hyoidean  processes,  near 
to  them  but  separated  from  them  at  first,  on  either  side,  by  the 
second  visceral  cleft,  are  the  "inferior  hyoidean  processes,"  which 
make  the  third  visceral  arch.  They  are  said  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  great  cornua,  and  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  They  are 
closely  connected  with  the  second  visceral  arch;  and  the  visceral 
cleft,  between  them  and  it,  is  obliterated  in  its  whole  length  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  are  separated  from  the  thoracic  visceral 
arch,  which  is  formed  immediately  behind  them,  by  the  third 
visceral  cleft;  and  this  also  is  soon  filled  up. 

A  quantity  of  formative  material  is  laid  down  upon  the  conca- 
vities of  these  several  processes,  especially  upon  the  part  where  they 
meet  in  the  middle  line  to  complete  the  visceral  arches;  and  here 
are  developed  the  tongue,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
oesophagus.  Extensions  of  these  latter  structures  grow  down  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  embryo  and,  reaching  into  the  thorax  and 
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ivbdomcn,  constitute  the  rudimentaiy  material  for  the  lungs  and 
stomach;  at  any  rate  they  become  continuous  with  them. 

This  account  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  face 
Cleft  pnJato.  (jg^^-iygg  particular  interest  and  some  confirmation  from  the 
malformations  which  we  so  often  see  in  this  part  of  the  body.  A  great 
luxmber  of  cases  of  malformation  (as  they  are  not  quite  properly  called) 
are  the  result  simply  of  imperfection  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  structure  concerned ;  the  formative  process,  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  carry  on  the  work  to  completion,  is  arrested  at  some 
point,  and  leaves  evidences  of  forms  which  the  part  naturally  presents 
in  its  transition  to  the  mature  condition, — evidences  from  which  we 
may  derive  much  information  as  to  the  series  of  changes  by  which  the 
perfect  form  is  evolved.  There  may  be  superadded  to  the  imperfection 
of  development  some  deviation  from  the  regular  plan  which  would  lead 
us  into  error  were  we  blindly  to  take  these  varieties  as  our  guides  ;  but 
the  efiects  of  such  deviations  may  generally  be  distinguished  with  a 
little  care. 

Now  there  is  perhaps  no  region  of  the  body  in  which  developmental 
failures  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than  the  upper  lip  and  jaw, 
where  they  give  rise  to  "hare-lip"  and  the  difierent  varieties  of  "cleft- 
palate."  In  the  latter,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  fissure,  its  posi- 
tion is  invariably  the  same;  not  in  the  middle  line,  where  it  would 
traverse  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  middle  frontal  process,  but  on 
one  side  of  the  middle  line,  between  the  maxillary  and  the  intermaxillary 
bones,  that  is  to  sav,  in  the  line  of  union  of  the  median  and  lateral 
frontal  processes.  Accordingly  we  find,  if  the  proper  complement  of 
teeth  be  present  in  such  a  case,  that  the  canine  tooth  is  always  on  the 
lateral  or  maxillary,  and  the  outer  incisor  is  on  the  median  or  inter- 
maxillary side  of  the  fissure.  Generally  some  of  the  incisors  are  deficient ; 
and  there  may  be  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gap  by  the  formation  of  one 
or  two  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  maxillae,  reminding  us  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wormian  bones  in  hydrocephalic  skulls  for  a  similar  purpose.  If 
the  fissure  be  on  both  sides  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  quite  isolated 
from  the  maxillaries,  and  hang  down  in  the  middle  line  dependent  from 
the  vomer  alone.  They  commonly  extend  to  about  the  same  level  as  the 
maxillary  alveoli  and  cause  the  cleft  to  be  double  in  front;  whereas  the 
hinder  part  of  the  median  process  does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  palatine 
processes  behind,  so  that  the  cleft  is  there  single.    Both  the  frontal  and 
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the  superior  maxillary  processes  usually  share  in  the  imperfection,  which 
is  most  marked  in  the  latter  at  the  hinder,  that  is,  the  palatine  part 
of  the  cleft,  and  in  the  former  at  the  alveolar  part.  Thus,  though 
the  vomer  (or  hinder  part  of  the  frontal  process)  does  not  quite  reach 
its  proper  level,  ■which  may  be  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tongue,  it 
has  rather  more  than  its  usual  thickness ;  whereas  the  palatine  plates 
(which  are  derived  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  maxillary  pi'ocesses)  are 
scanty  and  thin :  and  the  incisor  teeth  and  their  alveoli  (which  form  the 
fore  part  of  the  frontal  process)  are  commonly  defective,  the  lateral  ones 
in  most  instances  and  the  middle  ones  in  many;  whereas  the  bicuspid 
and  canine  teeth  and  their  alveoli  (which  form  the  fore  part  of  the  maxil- 
lary processes)  are  usually  perfect.  Indeed  the  frequent  deficiency  of  the 
incisive  sockets  and  teeth  in  hare-lip,  and  the  frequent  imperfections  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  outer  incisive  teeth,  where  there  is  no  hare-lip, 
seem  to  indicate  the  intermaxillary  bone  to  be  the  part  of  the  facial 
skeleton  which  is  most  difficult  of  formation.    (See  PL  XIII.  fig.  1.) 

Instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  union  of  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  processes  having  failed  in  their  upper,  or  orbito-nasal,  as  well 
as  in  their  lower  or  palatine  parts,  the  cleft  is  continued  from  the  palate 
through  the  nose,  between  the  {ethmoid  and  maxillary  bones,  into  the 
orbit".  It  may  even  happen  that  the  frontal  processes,  which  should 
descend  between  and  separate  the  orbits,  fail  altogether ;  in  which  case 
the  orbits  form  one  cavity  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  blended  in  the 
middle  line.  Such  a  monstrosity  is  called  "Cyclopian^"  Or  lastly,  and 
this  is  remarkably  frequent  in  the  pig,  the  frontal  processes  may  be 
misdirected  and  curl  upwards  when  they  should  grow  downwards. 
Their  several  elements  and  appendages  are  then  developed  into  a 
trumpet-like  proboscis  on  the  forehead,  instead  of  forming  a  nose  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  these  instances 
of  malfoi-mation,  which  are  common  and  remarkably  uniform  in  their 


^  There  is  a  description  of  such  an  example  given  by  A.  Meckel  in  Meckel's 
Archiv,  IX.  156,  in  which  the  cleft  ran  on  either  side  from  the  mouth  quite  into  the 
orbit,  separating  the  intermaxillary  bones,  vomer,  nasal  bones  and  nasal  processes  of 
the  maxillary  bones  from  the  maxillary  and  palate-bones.  It  took,  therefore,  the 
direction  of  the  infra-orbital  canal. 

*  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  optic  foramina  are  often  blended  into  one,  as  they  usually 
are  in  the  hare  and  in  birds. 
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characters,  becavxse  they  not  only  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  man- 
ner of  development  of  this  region,  but  more  particularly  because  they 
tend  to  confirm,  what  is  often  doubted  and  what  it  is  difiicult  to  prove 
in  the  embi-yo,  that  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vomer  in  the  median  frontal  process,  and  that  they  are 
originally  related  to  it  rather  than  to  the  maxillary  bones. 

To  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  skull. 

Formation  of  _  ■■■ 

caituageand  When  the  brain  is  enclosed  in  its  membranous  cap- 
sule, and  the  processes  above  mentioned  have  been 
evolved  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  the  future  fabric 
of  the  face,  certain  parts  of  the  enveloping  structure  are  soon  con- 
verted into  cartilage.  This  change  takes  place  earliest  where 
strength  is  most  needed,  viz.  along  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  cartilage  first  appears  on  either  side  of  the  base,  and 
extends  to  the  middle  line  so  as  to  enclose  the  chorda  dorsalis.  It 
also  spreads  laterally.  But  it  does  not  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
brain  or  far  into  the  face ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  median 
plate  of  the  nose,  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  next  thing  is  the  formation  of  bone ;  and  this  takes  place  first 
at  various  detached  points  upon  the  exterior  of  the  membranous 
capsule,  where  the  cartilage  does  not  exist.  The  bone  is  here 
immediately  preceded  bj  the  production  of  an  ossifying  blastema 
upon  the  surface  of  the  primitive  capsule.  This  blastema  is 
quickly  converted  into  bone,  in  the  manner  described  at  a  former 
page  (34) ;  and  the  outside  of  the  newly-formed  blastema  and  bone 
is  furnished  with  periosteum.  The  primitive  membranous  capsule 
of  the  brain  constitutes  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  bones,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  dura  mater;  so  closely,  that  the  two 
membranes  are  blended  in  an  almost  inseparable  manner,  and  pass 
under  the  one  name  of  dura  mater. 

Parts  formed  The  boncs  belonging  to  this  class,  i.  e.  formed  from 
from  boM  Ld  ossifying  blastema  without  any  preceding  cartilage,  are, 
cartuage.  according  to  Kolliker,  "the  upper  half  of  the  expanded 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  the 
squamous  portion  and  tympanic  ring  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
nasal,  lachrymal,  malar,  and  palate-bones,  the  upper  and  lower 
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jaw,  the  vomer  1,  and,  apparently,  the  internal  lamella  of  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  cornua  splienoidalia.  The 
blastema  of  these  bones,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  primary 
bones,  in  its  being  successively  developed  in  a  membranous  matrix, 
simidtaneously  with  the  process  of  ossification,  not  existing  pre- 
viously in  any  considerable  quantity,  presents  essentially,  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the  periosteal  layers,  and  is  also 
ossified  in  precisely  the  same  way^"  From  the  incomplete  carti- 
laginous cranium  are  formed ''the  occipital 'bone  (except  the  upper 
half  of  the  expanded  portion),  the  sphenoid  (except  the  lamina 
externa  (interna  ?)  of  the  pterygoid  process),  the  mastoid  and  pe- 
trous portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  ^ethmoid,  the  inferior 
turbinated  bones,  the  ossicula  auditus,  and  the  hyoid  bone'." 

The  ossifying  process,  as  just  stated,  does  not  begin  in  the 
cartilaginous  so  soon  as  in  the  membranous  parts  of  the  skull. 
Thus  in  a  foetus  of  about  three  months  I  found  that  ossification 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  squamous 
and  zygomatic  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  frontal  and  the 
occipital  bones.  It  had  also  begun  in  the  great  alte  of  the  sphenoid, 
in  the  lower  or  alveolar,  and  in  the  upper  or  facial,  parts  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones,  and  in  the  malar.  There  was  a  delicate 
flake  in  the  parietal.  Whereas  the  only  osseoiis  nucleus  in  the 
cartilage  at  the  base  was  one  for  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone.  I  should  observe  that  there  was  also  an  osseous  nucleus 
for  each  of  the  condyles,  with  one  behind  them  forming  the  back 
part  of  the  ring  enclosing  the  foramen  magnum,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  cerebellar  as  well  as  the  one  for  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
bone. 

The  sutures.  "In  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  as  the  primary  ossific 
points  first  appear  in  the  situation  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  parietal 
and  frontal  bones,  the  bones  are  at  first  placed  widely  asunder, 
and  are  connected  merely  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  continuation 


^  The  vomer  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  nasi,  which 
is  continued  forwards  from  the  base  of  the  skull.    PI.  IV.  fig.  i,  h. 
"  KoUiker's  Manual  of  Human  Hiitology,  i.  369. 
3  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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of  tlie  periosteal  lamella  of  each,  and  which  is  united  on  the 
internal  aspect  Avith  the  remains  of  the  membranous  cranium  of 
the  embryo,  and  with  the  dura  viater.  Tlic  bones  then  continue 
to  grow  towards  each  other,  and  at  last,  constantly  advancing  in 
the  above-described  continuation  of  the  periosteum,  come  very 
nearly  into  contact  at  the  frontal  and  sagittal  sutures;  there  remains, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  one  large  vacuity,  in  particular,  between 
them — the  anterior  fontanelle — but  which  closes  in  the  second 
year  after  birth;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  bones,  which  up  to 
this  period  adjoined  each  other  with  a  straight  line  of  juncture, 
send  out  interdigitating  tooth-like  processes,  till  ultimately,  when 
their  blastema  is  wholly  consumed,  they  continue  united  only  by 
the  remains  of  the  j)e'>'iosteum  (the  sutural  cartilage,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  better,  the  sutural  ligament) ,  but  which  also  is  capable  of  becoming 
ossified  sooner  or  later,  and,  indeed,  invariably  first  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  suture,  where  the  tooth-like  processes  are  very  little 
developed\"  The  indigitations  of  the  bones  at  the  sutures  are 
less  complicated  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man. 
Succession  ^^^^  ordcr  of  evcuts  is,  therefore,  as  follows.  The 

of  events.  fjj-g^  rudiment  of  the  skull  is  a  mere  membranous  cap- 
sule thrown  around  the  brain,  adapted  to  it,  and  capable  of  enlarg- 
ing quickly  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  cerebral 
mass.  Next,  cartilage  is  formed  at  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  strength  and  consistence  to  this  part.  Thirdly,  an 
ossifying  blastema  is  produced  at  several  points  upon  the  prim- 
ordial membranous  capsule,  which  soon  becomes  converted  into 
detached  flakes  of  bone.  These,  growing  quickly,  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  brain;  while  the  intervening,  still  membranous,  portions 
permit  the  expansion  of  the  skull  to  take  place  in  accommodation 
to  its  contents.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  osseous  flakes 
upon  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  bony  nuclei  appear  in  the  cartilage 
at  the  base*.    Fourthly,  the  various  bones,  some  originating  in 


^  Kblliker's  Manual  of  Histology,  p.  373. 

^  These  nuclei  of  the  bodies  of  the  occipital  and  the  two  sphenoid  bones  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cartilage  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  PI.  I  V.  fig.  i  (p.  1 1 8),  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  form  a  continuation  of  the  vertebral  chain  is  there  well  shown. 
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blastema  and  some  in  cartilage,  approach  one  another,  and,  be- 
coming united  at  their  edges  in  diiferent  ways,  form  a  continuous 
unyielding  bony  case,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  defence 
of  the  brain,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  by  which 
the  skull  is  supported  and  moved  upon  the  spine. 

At  birth,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  calvarial  bones  have 
acquired  considerable  breadth  and  liardness,  as  those  well  know 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  craniotomy.  They  lie 
imbedded  between  their  periosteum  and  the  external  lamina  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  constituted  the  primitive  membranous  capsule ; 
and  they  may  be  separated  without  much  difficulty  from  both. 
Their  bevelled  and  serrated  edges  run  into  and  are  lost  in  the 
blastema  which  forms  a  continuation  of  them, 

Congenital  The  calvarial  bones  are  often  traversed,  more  or  less  exten- 

Fissures,  sively,  by  fissures  extending  from  the  margins  towards  the 
middle.  These,  which  are  the  result  of  incomplete  ossification,  might  be 
mistaken  for  fractures,  and,  therefore,  possess  interest  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  I  have  found  them  very  marked  in  the  parietal  and  frontal 
bones  of  young  monkeys,  and,  less  decided,  in  the  human  foetus.  They 
become  filled  up  as  ossification  proceeds In  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
and  inequality  of  the  ossifying  processes  we  sometimes  find 

and  Gaps.  .  i  i        i        ,  . 

larger  graps  or  vacancies,  not  only  at  the  edges  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  calvarial  bones.  These  may  be  occupied  only  by  membrane, 
or  in  course  of  time  they  may  be  closed  by  a  thin  lamina  of  bone.  Such 
gaps  most  often  occur  when  the  ossification  throughout  the  skull  is 
i-ather  imperfect,  and  are  generally  situated  in  or  near  the  natural  fora- 
mina for  vessels.  Thus  in  a  thin  calvarium  in  our  Museum  there  is,  on 
either  side  of  the  sagittal  suture,  in  the  place  of  the  parietal  foramen, 
a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  one's  fi.nger,  and  in  the  Sicilian 


^  Lobstein  gives  the  representation  of  a  congenital  fissure  extending  nearly  through 
the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  Traite  d^Anatomie  path.  PL  V.  fig.  2. 

Dr  West,  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxviii.  states  that  fissures  of  the  skull 
have  been  known  to  take  place  during  labour,  even  in  easy  labours.  He  relates  a  case 
of  fissure  in  the  fore  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  he  supposes  to  have  occurred  in 
this  way.  It  was  attended  with  efi'usion  of  blood  on  both  surfaces  of  the  bone.  He 
says,  moreover,  "the  annals  of  legal  medicine  contain  many  instances  of  injury  of  the 
child  before  birth,  and  of  fracture  of  its  skull  by  a  blow,  or  some  other  violence 
inflicted  on  the  mother,"  and  gives  references  in  proof  of  the  statement. 
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dwarf,  iu  tlie  College  of  Surgeons,  in  -which  ossification  is  very  backward, 
there  is  an  irregularly  shaped  gap  in  the  situation  of  the  mastoid  foramen 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  another  near  the  upper  and  hinder  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  Some  remarkable  examples  of  extreme  thinness  of 
a  considerable  part  of  one  or  both  parietal  bones,  which  are  probably  of 
a  similar  nature,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  those  bones.  Defi- 
ciencies of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  hydrocephalic 
skulls,  in  consequence  of  the  sti-etching  to  which  the  ossifying  membrane 
has  been  siibject.  The  frontal  bone  from  a  hydrocephalic  skull  in  Guy's 
Museum  shews  several  such  vacancies  in  its  wall;  and  in  Sandifort's 
Museum  Anatomicvm  is  the  representation  of  a  frontal  bone,  also  from 
a  hydrocephalic  skull,  in  which  there  are  two  foramina  in  the  cranial 
part,  and  the  orbital  portion  is  very  deficient'. 

Bones  at  first  Before  the  calvarial  bones  have  united  with  one 
mSdie.'sub-'''  another,  they  are  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  There 
sequentiyat     is,  however,  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the 

the  edges. 

middle  parts  where  ossification  commenced;  and  the 
edges  where  the  bones  are  still  growing  are  rather  thinner.  Sub- 
sequently, after  peripheral  growth  has  been  stopped  by  their  con- 
fluence at  the  sutures,  the  bones  become  thickened  at  their  edges. 
It  is  as  though  a  reflux  of  the  ossifying  processes  took  place  and 
spent  itself  in  causing  broad,  ridge-like,  more  or  less  uneven  pro- 
minences in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sutm-es,  both  on 
the  outside  and  on  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  the  circumferential,  most  recently  formed,  parts  of  the 
calvarial  bones — of  the  parietals  more  particularly — attain  to  greater 
thickness  than  the  central  parts  where  ossification  began.  While 
these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  relative  degree  of  thickness  of 
the  central  and  circumferential  portions  of  the  calvarial  bones,  the 


^  I  have  found  similar  holes  in  all  parts  of  hydrocephalic  calvaria.  They  are, 
however,  most  fi-equent  iu  the  frontal  bones  and  in  the  parietals  on  either  side  of  the 
sagittal  suture. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  when  the  normal  growth  of  one  of  the  calvarial 
bones  has  been  arrested,  in  rickets,  hydrocephalus,  or  other  morbid  condition,  that 
the  space  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  bone  is  covered  by  numerous  sepa- 
rate nuclei.  The  irregular  and  incomplete  coalescence  of  these  independent  ossicles  with 
one  another  and  with  the  central  nucleus  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  vacancies  just 
mentioned. 
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former  gradually  become  less  prominentS  and  tlie  various  ridges 
and  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  become  more  apparent. 

After  the  sutures  have  been  formed  and  the  skull  has 
Thedipioe.  ^  certain  thickness,  the  process  of  resorption 

goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  several  bones— that  is,  between  their 
outer  and  inner  sm-faces,  just  as  it  does  in  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
drical bones,  and  reduces  the  structm-e  to  a  more  or  less  cancellated 
condition.  The  part  so  altered  is  called  the  dipVoe;  and  the  change 
serves  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  skull  without 
proportionately  reducing  its  strength.  The  cancelli  of  the  diploe  are 
occupied  by  a  kind  of  marrow,  which  resembles  that  of  the  vertebr£e 
in  containing  but  little  oil,  and  they  are  traversed  by  canals  for 
vessels,  which  are  elaborately  represented  in  Breschet's  work,  Sur  le 
Systhne  Veineux.  As  a  general  rule,  the  diploe  begins  to  be  evident 
about  the  tenth  year,  and  becomes  most  developed  in  those  skulls 
and  in  those  parts  of  each  skull  which  are  the  thickest ;  consequently 
it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  persons.  In  some  cases  of  rickets  it 
becomes  enormously  increased  by  deposit  of  bone  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  skull  which  is  attended  with  an  imperfect  ossification  of  the 
outer  table,  or  which  is  soon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  that  table 
to  a  cancellated  state;  and  in  some  cases  of  wasting  of  the  brain, 
from  illness  or  old  age,  the  diploe  is  increased  in  thickness  by 
deposit  upon  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  by  corresponding  changes 
in  the  inner  table.  I  have  often  observed  it  to  be  thick  in  the 
skulls  of  idiots 2,  and  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  diploe  is 
thickest  and  the  several  bones  of  the  head  are  also  thickest  where 
the  skull  is  small;  in  other  words,  where  the  brain  is  small. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term  "  thick-headed,"  as  a  synonym  for 
"stupid,"  derives  some  confirmation  from  anatomy. 


1  In  the  rickety  skull,  and  in  some  other  instances  where  the  brain  is  of  dispropor- 
tionately large  size,  the  change  of  curvature  which  renders  the  central  portions  of 
the  several  calvarial  bones  less  prominent  does  not  take  place  as  it  ought  to  do ;  and 
this  gives  a  peculiar  square  contour  to  the  head.  Dr  Merei,  in  his  work  above 
quoted  (p.  156)  observes,  (and  the  same  thing  has  been  remarked  by  others,)  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  rachitic  children  the  brain  is  actually  larger  than  in  other  children  ] 
its  consistence  and  appearance  being  normal. 

"  In  the  skull  of  an  idiot,  represented  by  Lobstein,  Traiti  d'Anat.  path.  PI.  III. 
fig.  3,  the  diploe  is  very  thick. 
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A  furtlier  extension  of  the  process  which  causes  the  diploe 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  other 
sinuses. 

The  tables  of  "^^^^  formation  of  the  diploe  divides  the  wall  of  the 
the  skuiL  skull  into  three  strata,  viz.  an  outer  and  inner  table  with 
the  intervening  cancellous  part.  Of  these  tables  the  inner  is  rather 
more  dense  and  brittle  than  the  outer,  which  enables  it  to  propa- 
gate in  its  own  substance  and  carry  off  in  a  lateral  direction  some 
of  the  jarring  vibrations  that  come  from  the  exterior,  instead  of 
ti-ansmitting  them  onwards  to  the  brain.  This  structure  renders 
it  rather  more  fragile  than  the  outer  layers  of  the  skull ;  hence  it 
is  apt  to  be  fissured  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  in  fracture  of 
the  skull :  and  it  has  occasionally  been  broken  by  a  direct  blow, 
although  the  outer  table  remained  entire^  Nevertheless,  it  may 
escape  splintering  when  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  is  sliced  off  by 
a  sabre  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

The  cranial  bones  gTOw  into  contact  with  one  ano- 

The  fontanelles.  . 

ther  and  become  united  by  sutures  soon  after  birth; 
those  of  the  face  before  those  of  the  calvarium.  They  touch 
first,  and  the  sutures  are  first  formed  at  the  parts  nearest  to  their 
centres  of  ossification.  Thus  the  four  sides  of  each  parietal  bone, 
which  are  nearer  to  the  middle  part,  become  joined  to  the  four  sur- 
rounding bones  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  four  angles  which  are 
further  removed  from  the  centre.  In  the  situation  of  the  fom' 
angles  there  remain,  accordingly,  spaces  in  which  the  osseous  enve- 
lope of  the  brain  is  defective  after  its  other  parts  have  been  formed. 


1  Guthrie,  On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  p.  73,  Bntish  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  xv. 
401.  "A  well-marked  instance  of  very  extensive  splintering  and  depression  of  the 
inner  table,  without  any  injury  of  a  corresponding  nature  on  the  outer  part,"  is  men- 
tioned by  Hewett,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  9,  1858,  as  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  St  George's  Hospital.  Mr  Hewett  remarks  that  the  greater  splintering  of 
the  inner  table,  as  compared  with  the  outer,  in  so  many  cases,  is  partly  due  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts ;  "  let  the  force  act  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then 
the  common  order  of  appearances  becomes  reversed."  An  instance  is  quoted  of  a 
pistol-ball  passing  through  the  skull  so  as  to  strike  the  inner  plate  of  the  opposite  side 
and  then  the  outer  one;  the  latter  was  much  more  extensively  splintered  than  the 
former.  According  to  the  same  writer,  comminuted  and  compound  fractures  generally 
spread  to  a  less  distance  than  simple  fissures. 
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These  spaces  arc  called  fontaiieUesK  The  two  at  the  inferior 
angles  of  the  parietal  bones  are  closed  at  birth  or  soon  after.  The 
two  at  the  superior  angles  are  larger  and  are  closed  later.  The 
hinder  of  these  two  is  the  smaller,  and  is  closed  a  few  months  after 
birth.  The  anterior,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  not  closed  till 
from  one  to  two  years  after  birth.  It  sometimes  remains  open  much 
longer,  and  has  even  been  found  unclosed  in  old  persons  2.  It  is 
permanent  in  some  fishes Its  size  and  square  shape  are  an  assist- 
ance to  the  accoucheur  in  determining  the  position  of  the  child. 
Use  of  the  This  deficiency  in  the  brain-case  at  the  point  of  con- 

fontaneues.  fluencc  of  the  auglcs  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  is 
to  some  extent  a  safety-valve  during  the  first  months  of  infantile 
life,  at  which  time  the  brain  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  is  liable  to  sudden  and  considerable  variations 
in  size  from  temporary  congestion,  wasting  of  its  substance,  and 
other  causes.  The  various  bones  of  the  skull  are  then  becom- 
ing joined  together,  and  the  skull  is  becoming  consolidated  while 
the  brain  is  increasing  in  density  (p.  95);  but  the  comparatively 
soft  consistence  of  the  brain  renders  it  still  liable  to  sudden  varia- 
tions in  size,  even  after  the  greater  number  of  the  cranial  bones 
have  coalesced;  and  these  variations  are  permitted  by  a  portion  of 


^  So  called  from  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  seen  resembling  the 
rising  of  water  at  a  fountain-head. 

^  Kerkringiua  and  Otto,  Path.  Anai.  by  South,  p.  164. 

Dr  Merei,  Disorders  of  Infantile  Development,  has  remarked  a  relation  between  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth  and  the  progress  of  ossification  of  the  skiill,  as  evidenced  by  the 
closure  of  the  fontanelles.  He  finds  the  interval  between  the  first-cut  tooth  and  the 
closure  of  the  fontanelles  to  vary  from  4  to  7  months,  and  that  both  are  retarded  in 
sickly  rachitic  children.  "  The  retarded  ossification  of  the  fontanelles,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  is  pathologically  more  significative  than  retarded  dentition ;  it  acquires 
more  importance  when  connected  with  an  abnormally  large  size  and  angular  shape  of 
skull."  "In  the  majority  of  cases,  according  to  my  experience,  I  may  say,  small 
skulls  are  sooner  completely  ossified  than  large  ones ;  but  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,"  p.  127. 

Dr  Elsaesser,  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  xvii.  p.  372,  finds  that  the  anterior 
fontanelle  increases  progressively  in  size  during  the  first  nine  months  of  infantile  life. 

2  "  Each  frontal  sends  up  its  own  crest  in  the  Tunny,  the  interspace  leading  to  a 
foramen,  penetrating  the  cranial  cavity  in  front  of  the  single  occipital  spine ;  a  larger 
fontanelle  exists  in  the  Cobitis  and  some  Siluroids  between  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones."    Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  11.  97. 
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the  skull  remaining"  membranous  for  a  time.  Watch  an  infant 
suffering  under  diarrhcca  or  other  malady  which  causes  a  sudden 
dra^in  upon  the  system.  In  a  very  short  time,  cotemporaneously 
with  the  shrinking  of  the  face,  the  fontanelle  is  observed  to  have 
fallen  in;  and  in  a  short  time  again,  during  recovery,  it  is  plumped 
up,  perhaps  beyond  the  surrounding  level. 

Sutures,  why  ^hc  suturcs  remain  distinct  for  a  long  time  after  the 
persistent;  closure  of  the  fontancllcs  and  the  complete  formation  of 
the  skull.  They  may,  as  suggested  by  Gibson^,  Soemmerring,  and 
others,  serve  some  purpose  in  permitting  an  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  cranium  by  the  growth  of  the  bones  at  their  edges.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  changes  in  shape  which  take  place  in 
the  parietal  and  other  bones  during  growth,  that  the  enlargement 
of  tlie  cranial  cavity  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  an  extension  of 
the  bones  at  these  sutm-al  edges ;  but  that  it  may  also  be  caused  by 
the  removal  of  bone  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  the  addition 
of  bone  on  the  exterior,  after  the  plan  that  we  have  found  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  skull  had  originally  consisted  of  one  piece  the 
cranial  cavity  could  have  undergone  no  increase  of  size;  but  that  in- 
crease would  have  been  slow,  because  so  little  assistance  would  have 
been  supplied  by  interstitial  growth  in  the  bones.  The  cranium  is 
formed  in  detached  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  that  rajyid 
growth  which  takes  place  in  the  brain  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  providing  for  the  quick  variations  in  size  which 
then  occur,  and  of  facilitating  its  passage  through  the  mother's 
pelvis.  After  indigitation  has  taken  place  the  interlocking  of  the 
bones  is  so  intricate  that  I  question  whether  growth  can  take 
place  at  their  edges  much  more  easily  than  in  other  parts  of  their 
extent. 

whenobiite-  The  suturcs  scrvc  also  to  break  and  disperse  jarring 

rated  vibratious,  and  in  that  manner  minister  to  the  secm'ity 

of  the  brain;  but  that  they  have  not  very  great  influence  in  any 
way  is  proved  by  the  very  variable  periods  at  Avhich  they  are 
obliterated.    In  some  skulls,  edentulous  fi-om  age,  I  have  found 


^  Memoirs  of  Manchester  Society,  1813. 
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them  still  well  marked ;  Avliereas  in  others,  which  Lore  evidence  of 
having  only  just  reached  maturity,  they  could  scarcely  be  traced. 
The  fusion  of  the  bones  commonly  takes  place  first  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  sagittal  sutm-e,  next  in  the  lambdoidal  suture  near  the  sagittal, 
then  in  the  coronal  suture  near  the  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal 
bones.  So  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sutures  are  first  obliterated  at 
the  parts  in  which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  was  last  completed, 
viz.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fontanelles;  and  the  cranial  bones 
seem  in  this  respect  to  observe  a  similar  law  to  that  which  regulates 
the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  (page  41). 
The  sutures  are  commonly  obliterated  earliest  in  those  skulls  in 
which  a  heavy  hard  condition  of  the  bones  evinces  a  pretematui-al 
activity  of  the  ossifying  processes. 

Wormian  "^^^^  number  of  centres  of  ossification  in  the  skull  is 

bones :  tolerably  uniform.  Additional  ones  are,  however,  some- 
times supplied  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  giving  rise  to  what  are 
called  wormian  hones.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture,  particularly  when  the  occipital  protuberance  is  very  marked; 
but  may  be  found  in  the  sagittal  suture  and  in  other  parts.  One 
of  considerable  size  sometimes  replaces  the  superior  angle  of  the 
occipital  bone,  covering  in  the  posterior  fontanelle;  and  there  is  not 
unfrequently  one  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
covering  the  fontanelle  there  situated.  A  wormian  bone  is  also 
occasionally  present  in  the  anterior  fontanelle^;  and  one  has  been 
found  at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  the  lesser  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  between  the  sphenoid  and  aethmoid  bones  2.  Ossification  does 
not  commence  in  them  so  soon  as  in  the  other  bones ;  not  till  six 
months  or  a  year  after  birth.  Beclard  says  that  they  are  never 
found  at  birth.  In  accordance  with  the  law  just  referred  to,  they 
are  united  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  skull  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  other  bones ;  so  that  in  the  fully  formed  skull  it  is 


^  Bertin,  Cruvelhier  and  Cuvier  each  describe  this.  Tiedemann,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Physiolo(jk,  III.  gives  plates  of  two  in  the  same  situation;  also  Sandifort,  Mus. 
AncU.  Tab.  viii.  There  are  seven  examples  of  it  in  the  museum  at  Bonn.  Blandin, 
Anat.  I.  100,  describes  them  in  each  of  the  fontanelles. 

"  Ward's  Human  Osteology,  p.  47. 
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impossible  to  tell  how  many  there  may  have  been.  Witli  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  the  posterior  fontanelle,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  "interparietal  bone"  of  carnivora,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  developed  according  to  any  particular  law,  and  do  not 
show  any  correspondence  with  the  additional  cranial  bones  of  other 
animals.  A  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  the  latter,  of  the  reptilian 
skulls  particularly,  with  that  of  man,  shows  that  the  more  numerous 
bones  composing  them  have  their  representatives  in  the  separate 
osseous  centres  from  which  the  larger  bones  of  the  human  cranium 
are  regularly  formed,  and  not  in  the  occasional  wormian  bones  ^ 

under  what  '^^^^       evidently  stop-gaps  developed  in  the  membra- 

circumstances    nous  covering  of  the  brain  when  the  extension  of  the  regular 

of tenest  found.  i  •  •    ti    i  p 

osseoxis  nuclei  is  likely,  lor  some  reason,  to  be  insufficient  to 
cover  in  the  cranial  cavity.  Thus  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
rickety  foetuses  in  which  the  growth  of  the  primary  nuclei  of  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones  has  been  arrested,  and  the  circumferential  parts, 
which  they  should  have  occupied  were  covered  by  detached  ossicles,  or 
■wormian  bones.  The  skull  was  not  large  in  any  of  these  cases.  Such  de- 
ficiency in  the  growing  power  of  the  regular  centres  is,  however,  compara- 
tively rare.  A  far  more  frequent  cause  of  the  formation  of  wormian 
bones  is  the  enlargement  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  consequent  undue 
stretching  of  its  membranous  envelope,  which  takes  place  in  hydro- 
cephalus. In  this  disease  the  regular  bones  grow  quickly,  attain  to  great 
size,  and  may  even  suffice  to  complete  the  skulP.  Commonly,  however, 
assistance  is  supplied  by  wormian  bones,  which  may  be  developed  very 
numerously  in  the  sagittal,  lambdoidal,  and  squamous  sutures,  being 
sometimes  two  or  three  rows  deep.  It  is  curious  that  they  are  very 
rarely  found  either  in  the  coronal  or  frontal  sutures  ^.    Often  they  differ 


^  Wormian  bones  are  found  according  to  Dr  Williamson  (on  the  Human  Crania  in 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  Dublin  Quarterly  Jownal,  Aug.  i, 
1857)  as  frequently  in  the  occipital  suture  of  the  Negro  as  in  the  European;  and  they 
are  said  by  him  to  be  more  frequently  of  large  size  in  the  former,  often  cutting  off  the 
superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone. 

^  In  some  hydrocephalic  specimens  in  the  Musde  Dupuytren  the  crania  are  of 
enormous  size,  yet  there  are  no  wormian  bones,  or  but  few,  the  preternatural  growth 
from  the  regular  nuclei  having  sufficed  to  cover  the  expanded  cerebrum,  even  closing 
the  fontanelles,  though  the  crania  were  evidently  those  of  young  subjects. 

^  In  a  hydrocephalic  skull,  No.  3487,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  strong  con- 
tinuous plate  of  bone  extends  from  the  occipital  to  the  rethmoid  between  the  two 
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in  size  and  number  on  the  two  sides,  causing  a  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  shape  of  the  head.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  forms  of 
the  wormian  bones  and  the  direction  of  the  little  osseous  shoots  from 
the  margins  of  the  cranial  bones  are  affected  by  the  tension  of  the 
membranous  envelope  upon  which  they  are  formed.  In  hydrocephalic 
skulls,  where  this  tension  is  greatest,  the  osseous  centres  of  the  wormian 
bones  often  a-ssume  a  linear  form,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  arranged  in 
parallel  lines,  extending  more  or  less  across  the  interval  between  the 
contiguous  bones,  and  looking  like  extensions  of  their  radiating  fibres, 
though  really  quite  separate  from  them\ 

In  hydrocephalus  the  fluid  accumulates  chiefly  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles; and  it  is  accordingly  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  that  undergo 
the  chief  expansion.  The  fourth  ventricle  and  the  cerebellum  are  often 
not  much  altered;  and  the  corresponding  bone — the  occipital — is  not 
usually  so  much  increased  in  size  as  the  other  two.  The  base  of  the 
skull  is  somewhat  flattened,  but  does  not  undergo  much  change  either 
in  size  or  shape;  it  is  consequently  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
calvarial  part". 

Kate  of  growth  ^  hsLYe  already  (page  94)  spoken  of  the  proportion 
of  skuiL  which  the  skull  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  hodj,  and  of  the 
differences  in  its  rate  of  growth  at  different  periods  of  life.  Its  most 
rapid  increase  is  before  the  closure  of  the  sutures.  After  that  time 
its  enlargement  (as  has  been  said,  page  190)  is  effected  partly  by 
the  growth  of  the  bones  at  their  edges,  and  partly  by  the  removal 
of  osseous  laminae  from  the  interior  and  the  addition  of  laminEe  on 
the  exterior  of  the  skull;  and  the  process  goes  on  at  a  gradually 
diminishing  rate  till  about  the  age  of  twenty.  The  assertion  that 
the  brain  and  skull  do  not  enlarge  at  all  after  the  seventh  year^  is 


parietals  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  frontal.  A  median  suture  in  some  parts  of  its 
length  indicates  that  it  was  originally  formed  of  two  halves  which  have  coalesced. 

1  This  is  well  shown  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  No,  3482, 
also  in  Sandifort's  Mus.  Anat.  Tab.  vii.  fig.  2,  and  Tab.  cxoii. 

^  This  is  because  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  cerebral  ganglia  in  immediate 
relation  with  it,  are  less  yielding  than  the  calvarium  and  upper  part  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  In  some  instances  the  hinder  parts  of  the  temporal  bones  have  been 
depressed  below  their  proper  level,  so  that  their  zygomatic  processes  have  ascended 
obliquely  to  join  the  malar  bones.    Rathke,  in  Meckel's  Arckiv,  vil.  486. 

'  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Soemmerring  and  from  Wenzel's  book, 
De  peniliori  cerebri  structurd;  though  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  an  extract  from 
a  table  by  the  latter  given  in  DrMilligan's  translation  of  Magendie's  Physiology,  p.  544. 
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disproved  both  by  common  experience  and  by  careful  observation 
(see  Tables  at  pp.  106  and  110).  Dr  Sims^  gives  a  table  of  the 
weight  of  the  brain  in  253  cases,  from  which  it  appears  that  tlie 
average  weight  goes  on  increasing  to  the  age  of  twenty,  that  from 
that  to  fifty  the  increase  is  very  slight,  and  that  after  fifty  there  is 
a  gradual  decrease  in  weight.  Dr  Reid^  and  Dr  Milligan^  obtained 
similar  results. 

As  years  roll  on,  the  skull,  in  some  instances,  be- 

Changes  in  age.  .  ' 

comes  thinner,  more  compact,  and  lighter*,  its  lamina? 
being  finer  and  the  cells  of  its  diploe  enlarging.  This  is  perhaps 
the  regular  and  normal  change,  and  it  corresponds  to  a  certain  extent 
with  what  takes  place  in  other  bones.  There  is,  however,  this 
peculiarity  in  the  skull ;  that,  whereas  during  growth  its  size  was 
increased,  like  that  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  by  the  removal  of 
bone  from  the  inside  and  the  addition  of  bone  on  the  exterior,  the 
reverse  now  occurs.  The  removal  of  bone  takes  place  from  the  exte- 
rior, and  the  addition  is  made  on  the  interior ;  the  latter  giving  rise 
to  that  close  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  and  those  roughnesses  and 


^  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  xix, 

^  Physiological,  Pathological  and  Anatomical  Researches,  p.  380.  The  relative 
weight  of  the  encephalon  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  shown  by  this  physiologist  to 
decrease  rapidly  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  to  undergo  comparatively  little 
alteration  after  the  age  of  twenty. 

3  Dr  Milligan  gives  the  following  table  of  mean  diameters  of  heads  at  different 
periods  of  life,  obtained  from  a  hatter : 

For  a  child  of  i  year         .       .       5I  inches. 
„         1  years        .       .       Si  » 
„         4  years       •       .       61  „ 
„         7  years       ,       .       6|  „ 
12  years       .       .       6f  „ 
,,       16  to  18  years      .      6|  „ 
Adults      .       .       .       .       .       7J  to  7|  or  8  inches. 
*  The  chief  result  of  Tenon's  comparisons  of  the  measurements  and  weighings  of 
the  skull  at  different  periods  of  life  are,  i.  The  increase  of  size  in  intra-uterine  life  is 
very  disproportionate  to  that  at  any  other  time ;  2.  It  increases  in  weight  most  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  adult  period ;  3,  From  the  adult  period  to  old  age  it  decreases  a 
little  in  size  and  loses  as  much  as  two-fifths  of  its  weight.    Recherches  sur  la  Crdne, 
Mem.  de  I'Institut,  Vol.  i.    Meckel  found  the  skull  of  a  woman,  set.  70,  to  weigh 
14  oz.;  while  that  of  a  woman  set.  20  weighed  24  oz.    One  edentulous  skull,  without 
the  lower  jaw  (evidently  from  a  very  aged  person),  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  weighs 
iiioz. ;  another,  with  the  lower  jaw  (from  an  aged  female,  whose  whole  skeleton  is 
remarkably  atrophied),  weighs  14  oz. 
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projections  wliicli  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  cranial  cavities  of 
old  persons.  When  the  former  process  exceeds  the  latter  the  skull 
becomes  rather  smaller  and  lighter.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  process 
of  internal  addition,  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
brain,  goes  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  external  absorption,  so 
that  the  skull  is  rendered  actually  thicker  than  it  had  before  been. 
This  thickening  commences  generally  on  the  inside  of  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  about  the  middle,  partly  filling  up  the  con- 
cavities, and  diminishing  the  inner  curvatures  of  these  bones. 
In  some  instances  the  diploe  is  proportionately  increased  and  its 
cells  are  widened,  so  that  there  may  be  little  or  no  increase  of 
weight ;  but  in  others  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  remain  unal- 
tered, or  it  may  actually  undergo  condensation,  rendering  the  skull 
heavier.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  in  which  this  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  skull  has  been  evinced  in  ad- 
vancing years,  that  I  conclude  it  to  be  a  matter  of  no  unfrequent 


occmTcnce^. 


Vascular  supply.  ^hc  skull-boncs  are  well  supplied  with  blood  through 
The  arteries.  i\yQ  medium  of  artcrics  which  pass,  from  the  dura  mater 
on  the  one  side  and  the  pericranium  on  the  other,  through  the 
numerous  foramina  observed  upon  both  surfaces.  There  are  not 
any  which  exactly  correspond  with  the  medullary  arteries  of  the 
long  and  short  bones — that  is,  any  particular  vessels,  larger  and 


^  In  the  Cambridge  Museum  are  two  portions  cut  from  the  skulls  of  aged  persons ; 
both  are  thick,  heavy  and  hard,  with  scarce  a  trace  of  diploe.  The  skull  of  a  man, 
eet.  104,  from  which  the  lower  jaw  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cranium  (nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole)  have  been  removed,  weighs  1 7  oz.  The  lower 
part  of  an  edentulous  skull,  with  the  lower  jaw,  evidently  from  a  very  aged  person 
(from  which  the  calvarium  has  been  removed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  orbits), 
weighs  15  oz. ;  an  entire  edentulous  skull,  without  the  lower  jaw,  and  from  which  the 
alveolary  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  have  been  quite  absorbed,  weighs  oz.  ;  and 
another,  in  a  similar  state,  weighs  26  oz.  AU  these  are  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age, and  all  are  thick  and  dense.  "Weighing  some  other  crania,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, I  found  the  large,  well-proportioned  skull  of  an  Irish  physician  to  weigh 
26  oz. ;  that  of  an  adult  European  female  21^  oz. ;  of  an  African,  native  of  Guinea 
probably  a  female,  26^  oz. ;  of  a  negro,  from  Congo,  32  oz.  The  lower  jaw  is  present 
in  all.  The  latter  two  are  much  less  capacious  than  the  former.  In  a  short  table 
given  by  Mr  Ward,  the  African's  skull  weighed  more  than  any  other,  although  its 
capacity  was  less. 

13—2 
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longer  than  the  others,  which  enter  at  the  points  where  ossification 
"began.  All  are  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  each  is  distributed  to 
the  part  near  which  it  enters.  The  supply  from  the  meningeal 
vessels  of  the  dm-a  mater  is  considerably  more  free  than  that  from 
the  pericranium.  Hence  the  orifices  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  on  the  exterior;  and  hence 
the  pericranium  may  be  extensively  detached  from  the  bones  with- 
out necrosis  or  other  evil  resulting.  The  meningeal  vessels  ramify 
in  the  exterior  of  the  dura  mater — in  that  which  is  the  remnant  of 
the  primitive  membranous  cranium.  They  are  derived  from  the 
middle,  the  anterior,  and  the  posterior  meningeal  arteries,  whicli 
are  branches  respectively  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  and  of 
the  vertebral  arteries.  Their  offsets,  passing  from  the  dura  mater 
to  the  skull,  are  not  very  strong,  and  are  consequently  torn  through 
without  much  difficulty  in  taking  off  the  calvarium  after  death:  also 
during  life  they  do  not  oiFer  much  resistance ;  the  dm-a  mater  is  con- 
sequently easily  detached  from  the  skull,  by  effusions  of  blood  from 
the  middle  meningeal  trunks  or  from  the  great  venous  sinuses,  or 
by  formations  of  pus  or  other  causes.  These  offsets  are  however 
so  small  that  their  laceration,  whatever  be  its  cause,  is  rarely  pro- 
ductive of  any  serious  extravasation  of  blood.  This  is  a  point  of 
some  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as  we  need  not  be  appre- 
hensive-of  any  injurious  result  from  effusion  of  blood  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  skull,  unless  the  injury  be  in  the  locality  of  the 
great  trunk-vessels  just  mentioned,  and  unless  the  effusion  be  caused 
by  their  rupture. 

The  blood  is  returned  by  veins  which  take  different 

The  reins.  .  at  •   j.    j.i  i 

directions.  Some  of  them  pass  at  many  points  tnrougli 
the  larger  holes  on  the  exterior  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium  and  of  the  dura 
mater.  Some  coalesce  into  larger  branches  which  run  for  a  con- 
venous  canals  siderablc  distancc  in  canals  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose 
in  the  dipioe.  diploc.    The  vessels  and  the  containing  canals 

converge  into  four  or  five  chief  trunks  on  either  side.  Those  of  the 
fore  and  middle  parts  of  the  skull  converge  towards  the  supra-orbital 
notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  which  may  be  usually  seen  a  small 
foramen  penetrating  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.    This  foramen 
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transmits  the  vein  of  the  diploe,  which  here  joins  the  supra-orbital 
vein;  and  its  blood  is  conveyed,  through  the  latter,  under  the  roof  of 
the  orbit,  to  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  so  on  to  the  cavernous  sinus. 
A  second  set  of  veins,  not  always  present  as  a  distinct  group,  con- 
verges from  the  outer  part  of  the  frontal  bone  towards  its  external 
angular  process,  and,  entering  the  orbit  through  a  foramen  there 
seen,  also  joins  the  ophthalmic  vein.  A  third  set  converges  fi-om  the 
side  of  the  head  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
where  the  common  trunk  joins  the  vein  accompanying  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  A  fourth  set  converges  to  the  postero-inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  resultant  trunk,  passing  either 
through  the  mastoid  foramen  or  a  hole  near  it,  finds  its  way  into 
the  lateral  sinus.  The  fifth  set,  converging  from  the  occipital  bone, 
terminates  in  or  near  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  unites 
with  the  posterior  condyloid  vein,  or  enters  directly  into  the  lateral 
sinus.  The  several  canals  which  transmit  these  veins  may  be  traced 
by  filing  away  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  Most  of  them  are 
represented  in  Breschet's  work,  and  have  been  copied  fr-om  it  into 
other  books. 

Caivarium  calvarium  is  more  richly  supplied  with  blood  than 

more  vascular   the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 

and  liable  to  . 
disease  than 

disease.  Thus,  thickening  of  the  bones,  from  whatever 
the  base.  cause  arising,  is  more  common  in  the  calvarium  than  in  the 
base :  and  ulceration,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  former,  is  rare  in 
the  latter,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  tympanum  in  most  of  the  instances 
in  which  it  does  occur.  Osseous  tumours  and  malignant  growths  are 
also  not  unfrequent  in  the  calvarium  and  about  the  orbits  and  nasal 
cavities;  but  are  seldom  met  with  at  the  base. 

We  may,  in  like  manner,  associate  with  the  greater  vascularity  of 
the  inner  table  of  the  calvarium,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  outer,  its 
comparatively  greater  liability  to  thickening,  to  puerperal'  and  other 
deposits,  to  small  exostoses'*,  &c.    The  deposits  on  the  exterior  are 


^  The  deposit  in  the  skull  which  has  been  observed  in  pregnant  women  and 
has  received  the  name  of  "puerperal  orteophyte,"  is  most  frequent  in  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones,  and  is  usually  first  formed  in  the  grooves  for  the  vessels. 

*  There  are  in  Guy's  Museum  two  specimens  of  exostosis  on  the  exterior  of  the 
occipital  bone  J  and  the  nodulated  osseous  growths,  which  occasionally  afiFect  the 
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almost  confined  to  that  wliicli  1  have  mentioned  as  an.  occasional  attend- 
ant on  rickets,  unless  they  be  the  result  of  accident  or  of  the  peculiar 
chronic  in-itation  of  syphilis.  We  may  associate  also  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  calvai-ium  derives  its  supply  of  hlood  from  the  dura  mater 
on  the  interior,  as  well  as  fi'om  the  periosteum  on  the  exterior,  the  fact 
that  inflammation  and  ulceration,  more  particularly  when  they  are  of  a 
syphilitic  nature,  generally  affect  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 
They  may  begin  on  the  outside,  but  they  very  soon  make  their  way 
through  to  the  interior,  and  spread  in  the  latter  direction  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  former. 

Beproduction  remarked  (p.  61)  that  reproduction  of  bone 

veiy  slow.  takes  place  very  slowly  in  the  skull.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  dm-a  mater  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  this  respect.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  the  pericranium  has  been  known  to  be  preserved  in 
any  cases ;  probably  it  would  not  much  affect  the  result.  Large  portions 
of  the  calvarium,  sometimes  iticluding  its  entire  thickness,  occasionally 
come  away  in  a  necrosed  state  after  a  severe  bum,  and  the  patient  may 
survive.  1  have  now  and  then  seen  detached  osseous  nuclei  in  the 
fibrous  membrane  which  occupied  the  gap  so  caused  in  the  skull'. 

The  dura  mater  wliich  encloses  the  spinal  cord  has 

Dura  mater :  .  .  ,  . 

no  immediate  connection  with  the  bones,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrEe  by  the  ligamentum  posticum, 
and  from  the  arches  by  a  stratum  of  fat.  As  it  passes  into  the 
skull  it  divides,  at  the  back  part  and  sides,  into  two  layers,  of 
which  the  outer  runs  to  and  is  connected  with  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  while  the  inner  is  expanded  upon  the  interior  of 
the  occipital  bone.  In  front  it  becomes  closely  united  with  the 
ligamentum  posticum,  and  is  expanded  with  it  upon  the  base  of 
the  skull.  All  over  the  lower  part  of  the  skull  the  dm-a  mater  is 
closely  attached  to  the  bones,  adhering  tightly  to  their  surfaces,  and 
is  connected  with  them  intimately  through  the  medium  of  the 
many  ridges,  processes  and  foramina  that  exist  here,  as  well  as 
by  the  sheaths  which  it  sends  off  to  accompany  the  several  nerves 


frontal  bone,  appear  occasionally  on  the  exterior,  though  less  frequently  and  less  early 
than  on  the  inside. 

^  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren ;  several  bony  nuclei 
are  seen  in  the  membrane  that  closes  up  a  large  gap,  caused  in  the  calvarium  by 
necrosis. 
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and  vessels.  These  slieatlis  line  tlie  foramina;  and,  like  tlie 
process  of  dura  mater  wliicli  descends  through  the  foramen  mag- 
num upon  the  cord,  they  are  connected  both  with  the  nerves 
and  vessels  and  with  the  margins  of  the  foramina:  at  the  edges 
of  the  latter  they  are  continuous  with  the  pericranium.  Towards 
the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  skull  the  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  bones  is  less  intimate  than  at  the  base;  so  that  the 
calvarium  may  usually  be  separated  without  much  difficulty.  It 
follows  from  this  ditference  between  the  deg-ree  of  adhesion  of 
the  dura  mater  at  the  two  parts,  that  in  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  it  is  always  torn  through;  whereas  in  fractm-e  of  the  cal- 
varium it  often  escapes;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  former 
accident  being  so  generally  fatal. 

its  adhesion  to  The  counectiou  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  bones 
CTeasS^a  increases  with  age.  In  the  foetus  and  young  child  the 
age-  several  bones  may  be  easily  turned  out  from  their  bed 

between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pericranium.  Nevertheless  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  the  calvarium  entire,  because  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  dura  mater  with  the  pericranium  at  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles.  After  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  are  closed,  the 
increasing  size  and  strength  of  the  vessels  and  fibrous  processes 
which  pass  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull  make  the  union 
between  the  two  gradually  more  close.  Finally,  in  old  age,  the 
ossification,  slowly  encroaching  upon  these  processes,  renders  the 
union  still  closer,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  detach  the  calvarium 
without  tearing  the  dura  mater,  or  leaving  flakes  of  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull  sticking  upon  it.  The  connection  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  skull  is  most  intimate  of  all  in  those  cases  in  which 
ossification  has  acquired  an  unnatural  impetus,  in  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation  excited  by  syphilis  or  other  cause,  and  has 
rendered  the  skull  thick,  hard,  and  heavy. 

„,  „.  The  dura  mater  serves  other  purposes  besides  that  of 

The  Sinuses.      «  . 

forming  an  endosteum  to  the  skull.    Its  pi'ocesses — ^the  falx 

cerebri,  falx  cerehelli,  and  the  tentorium — projecting  into  the  interior, 

give  support  to  the  brain,  and  by  the  mode  of  their  formation  give  rise 

to  the  sinuses,  or  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  venous  blood  from 

the  brain.    These  are  formed  in  the  following  way.    The  dura  mater, 
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as  we  have  already  found  (p.  182),  consists  of  two  layers;  of  which  the 
outer  appertains  to  the  skull,  and  the  inner,  lined  by  the  arachnoid 
epithelium,  belongs  to  the  brain.  The  two  may  be  separated  in  infancy ; 
but  in  the  adult  they  are  intimately  blended  in  the  greater  pai-t  of  their 
extent.  In  some  places,  however,  as  beneath  the  sagittal  suture,  they 
are  separated  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line;  the  outer  layer  is 
continued  across  beneath  the  bone,  while  the  inner  one,  dipping  in- 
wards, meeting  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  descending  with  it,  forms 
the  falx.  A  triangular  canal  or  sinus  is  thus  made,  which  is  strengthened 
^t  the  sides  and  angles  by  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Advantages  re-  '^^^^^  sinuses  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  They 

suiting  from     are  all  lodged  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  divisions  of 

the  manner  of    ,  •,     i      •  j    i        •         •  • 

their  forma- 

the  bram;  and  the  disposition  and  structure  of  their  walls, 
added  to  the  tension  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  sides  and  of  the 
falx  and  tentorium  in  the  middle,  are  such  that  their  shape  cannot  easily 
be  altered  by  any  external  pressure ;  consequently  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  them  cannot  be  impeded  by  the  pulsations  or  pressure  of  the 
bialn  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  body.  The  tense,  unyielding 
character  of  their  walls,  moreover,  does  not  admit  of  either  collapse  or 
distension;  hence  they  must  be  equally  full  at  all  times,  and  must  exert 
a  uniform  pressure  upon  the  brain.  So  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  they 
cannot  be  compressed  by  the  brain,  neither  can  they  be  distended  suffi- 
ciently to  exert  any  injurious  pressure  upon  it.  This  doubtless  is  the 
reason  that  the  venous  blood  of  the  brain,  instead  of  passing  through 
large  veins  in  its  substance,  as  in  other  organs,  is  transmitted  through 
the  peculiarly  constructed  tubes  called  sinuses,  on  its  exterior  \ 

It  is  the  office  of  the  skull  to  protect  the  important 

Skull  adapted  ^  ^ 

for  protection  ncrvous  ccntres  contained  within  it;  and  when  we  re- 
flect how  large  a  mass  the  brain  is,  and  that  its  delicate 
vascular  structure  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  con- 
tusion and  jars,  we  perceive  that  it  must  be  no  easy  matter  to 
secure  it  from  injury  during  the  rapid  movements  of  the  body, 
and  the  collisions  to  which  we  are  often  exposed.  Yet  so  ad- 
mirably suited  to  this  purpose  are  its  coverings,  and  so  nicely 


^  For  description  and  illustrations  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  &c.  I  must  refer  to 
Breschet's  work,  Sur  le  Syst&me  Veineux,  or  to  woodcuts  taken  from  it  in  the  Cijclo- 
Tpedia  of  Anatomy,  iii.  630. 
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adapted  to  one  another  are  tlie  "brain  and  the  skull,  that  we  very 
seldom  find  any  serious  mischief  occuiTing  to  the  brain,  except  it 
be  from  a  fall  upon  the  head,  or  a  blow,  sufficiently  severe  to 
fracture  the  skull.  If  therefore,  in  any  case  of  injury  to  the  head, 
we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  skull  remains  entire,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  brain  is  not  lacerated  or  shaken  beyond 
recovery.  The  patient  may  be  stunned;  but  he  will  probably 
recover  his  consciousness  after  a  time,  and  eventually  do  well.  A 
few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  concussion  has  proved  fatal 
without  fracture;  they  are,  however,  very  few,  so  few  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  lesion  be  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
clude the  hope  of  recovery,  that  alone  is  tolerably  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  fracture  of  the  skull.  In  short,  the  skull  is  constituted  in 
such  a  manner  that,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  integrity,  it  is  able  to 
protect  its  contents  from  serious  lesion;  and  nothing  short  of  a 
blow,  which  breaks  it,  will  succeed  in  contusing  or  tearing  the 
brain. 

strengthened  Much  is  duc  to  the  rouuded  shape  of  the  skull, 
by  arches  whereby  its  strength  is  increased,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  many  blows  glide  off  from  it  without  doing  harm.  Then 
the  arch  of  the  calvarium  is  made  up  of  five  secondary  arches,  each 
of  which  is  formed  by  one  of  the  component  bones.  There  is  an 
occipital  arch  in  the  middle  and  a  parietal  and  a  frontal  arch  on 
either  side.  The  centre  and  more  prominent  part  of  each  is  thicker 
than  the  rest  in  the  little  child,  while  the  arch  is  still  incomplete; 
and  the  early  ossification  and  greater  thickness  of  the  more  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  skull,  the  edges  of  the  bones  being  connected  by 
membrane,  defend  the  cranium  and  its  contents  from  the  many 
falls  and  blows  to  which  little  children  are  exposed,  so  completely, 
that  we  do  not  often  see  the  skull  fractured  or  the  brain  severely 
damaged  in  them.  In  the  adult  the  arches,  formed  by  the  indi- 
vidual bones,  are  less  marked,  in  consequence  of  the  shape  of  the 
bones  having  been  altered,  so  that  their  middle  parts  are  less 
prominent.  These  middle  parts,  moreover,  instead  of  being  the 
thickest,  have  become  rather  the  thinnest,  parts  of  the  skull; 
less  substance  is  now  required  in  them  because,  being  the  most 
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curved  portions,  tliey  receive  more  support  from  the  contiguous 
wall,  and  because  the  fibres  of  the  bone  converging  to  them 
contribute  to  their  strength  \ 

Further,  the  skull  is  strengthened  by  curved  lines  or 

and  by  ridges.  ,  „ 

ridges,  which  may  be  traced  all  round  it.  Thus,  from 
each  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  a  strong  ridge 
passes  over  the  orbit  to  the  nose;  another  is  directed  backwards, 
boimding  the  temporal  fossa,  crossing  the  frontal  the  parietal  and 
the  temporal  bones,  and  reaching  the  mastoid  process  of  the  latter. 
From  that  point  a  third  ridge  is  continued  across  the  back  of  the 
skull  to  the  opposite  mastoid  process.  In  the  interior  of  the  skull 
also,  from  the  tuher  occipitale,  where,  being  much  exposed,  the  bone 
is  very  thick,  strongly  marked  ribs  diverge  like  the  groining  of  a 
roof.  One  passes  downwards,  and  spreads  out  into  the  thick  edge 
of  the  foramen  magnum;  another  passes  upwards  and  forwards, 
along  the  median  line,  to  the  fi-ontal  bone,  where  it  rises  into  a 
sharp  crest  and  is  prolonged  over  the  jethmoid  bone,  forming  its 
crista  galli;  a  third  and  fourth  ridge,  on  either  side,  bound  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus. 

Part  of  the  skull      The  part  of  the  skull  situated  above  the  external 

beneath  the         .  p.  i  •  -,, 

level  of  the  circumtercntial  ridges  just  described  is  covered  only  by 
ndgesthin.  ^j^g  ^j^-j^  occipito-frontalis  tendon  and  the  skin,  and  is  of 
considerable  and  nearly  uniform  thickness ;  both  the  tables  and  the 
diploe  are  well  formed  in  it,  and  present  their  respective  characters 
in  full.  Beneath  these  ridges,  on  the  contrary,  the  skull  is,  in 
each  direction,  protected  by  its  situation  and  by  a  thicker  covering  of 
soft  parts  :  it  is  accordingly  thinner,  the  diploe  is  less  developed, 
the  two  tables  are  more  closely  united,  and  their  respective  charac- 
ters are  less  obviously  marked.  Thus  the  same  regard  to  economy 
of  material  and  to  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  weight  is  evinced 
in  the  construction  of  the  skull  as  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
The  skull  varies  a  good  deal  in  thickness  and  strength :  in  some, 


^  The  occipital  bone  is,  to  some  extent,  an  exception  to  this;  inasmuch  as  the 
"tuber,"  which  is  the  most  prominent,  is  also,  for  peculiar  reasons,  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wall.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  four  secondary  arches  of  which  the  bone  is 
composed,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  middle,  most  convex,  portion  of  each  is  the 
thinnest. 
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it  is  able  to  witlistand  great  violence;  in  others,  it  is  so  thin  that  a 
comparatively  slight  hlow  will  break  it. 

Joining  of  the  "^^^^  scvcral  boncs  are  so  interlocked,  tied  together, 
bones.  and  dovetailed  at  their  edges,  that  they  are  more  easily 

broken  than  forced  asunder  ^ ;  and  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
one  another  is  such  as  to  offer  the  best  resistance  to  external  vio- 
lence. Thus  the  parietal  bones,  united  together,  form  a  great  arch 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  skull ;  the  broad  pillars  of  this  arch  are 
sloped  inwards  as  they  pass  downwards,  and  are  received  between, 
and  overlapped  by,  the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  so 
that  the  tendency  to  an  outward  thrust  which  would  be  caused  by 
any  weight  or  force  applied  at  the  summit  is  well  provided  against. 
Again,  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  frontal  bone  overlaps  the  parietal 
at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  is  overlapped  by  it  on 
either  side.  So  effectual  are  these  and  other  provisions  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  calvarium,  that,  as  is  well  known,  if  a  person 
falls  on  his  head  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  is  furthest  removed 
from  injury  and  most  under  cover  of  the  soft  parts,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  broken  as  the  crown,  if  not  more  so. 
a?he  weak  part  Indeed,  if  we  examine  a  skull,  when  all  the  soft 
at  the  base.  parts  havc  been  removed,  one  of  the  weakest  points  we 
can  find  is  in  the  middle  of  the  base,  at  the  sella  turcica,  just  in 
front  of  the  posterior  clinoid  processes.  The  sphenoid  bone,  which 
forms  the  chief  strength  of  the  part,  is  here  constricted  at  the  sides 
by  the  foramina  lacera  and  the  grooves  for  the  carotid  artery.  It 
is  hollowed  out  above  for  the  lodgment  of  the  pituitary  gland ;  be- 
neath, it  is  cut  away  behind  the  pterygoid  processes ;  its  middle 
is  excavated  for  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  It  runs  forward  like  a 
narrow  stem;  yet  it  has  to  bear  the  chief  weight  of  the  face 
and  fore  part  of  the  skull.  A  vertical  section  shows,  moreover,  that 
there  is  a  bend  here;  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 


1  In  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren  is  a  specimen  of  separation  of  the  parietal  bones  at  the 
sagittal  suture ;  and  another  where  from  a  fall  upon  the  head  the  right  parietal  has 
been  separated  from  the  left  and  from  the  frontal  bone  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal 
and  frontal  sutures.  These  are,  however,  exceptional  instances;  the  fracture  much 
more  commonly  traverses  the  bones  than  follows  the  lines  of  the  sutures. 
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and  the  ajthmoid  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  (PI.  XV.  fig.  1).  Immediately  iu  front  of  and  be- 
hind this  point  the  skull  is  strengthened  by  the  descending  ptery- 
goid processes  and  the  upper  jaw  in  one  direction,  and  by  the 
thickening  of  the  basilar  process  and  the  addition  of  the  posterior 
clinoid  plate  in  the  other.  Not  only  is  the  skull  here  weakened  by 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium^  on  either  side,  but  external  to  that  are 
the  fissure  between  the  spinous  portion  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  the  fissura  Glaseri,  the  tympanum, 
the  external  auditory  canal,  and  the  thin  wall  of  the  temporal 
fossa. 

Frequency  of         '^^^  ^^^^  points  to  this  part  of  the  base  as  the 

fracture  at       most  probable  seat  of  fracture  in  any  case  in  which  the  skull 

tile  Id&sGs 

is  subjected  to  a  severe  jar,  such  as  that  which  would  be 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height ;  and  experience  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  its 
being  so  far  removed  from  exposure  to  direct  injury  and  so  protected  by 
soft  structures,  it  is  more  often  broken  by  force  indirectly  applied  than 
any  other  part  of  the  cranium.  A  man  for  instance  falls  upon  the  crown 
of  his  head;  the  part  struck  gives  way,  and  the  fracture,  if  it  be  severe, 
usually  runs  round  to  the  base,  traversing  the  sella  turcica  and  the  middle 
cerebral  fossa,  often  in  the  exact  Une,  from  one  temporal  fossa  to  the 
other,  which  I  have  described.  In  some  instances  the  fracture  has  taken 
place  here,  although  the  skull  was  not  broken  at  the  part  struck  In 
such  cases,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  we  must  consider  that  the 
whole  bone,  regarding  the  skull  as  one  bone,  has  been  subjected  to  the 
disturbing  influence  of  severe  vibrations,  and  has  given  way  at  the 
weakest  point :  just  as  any  other  frangible  body,  of  unequal  strength 
at  different  parts,  if  allowed  to  fall,  or  if  in  any  other  way  sub- 
jected to  violent  concussion,  would  break  where  it  was  weakest. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  at  the 
base  is  regulated  rather  by  the  construction  of  the  skull  than  by  any 
contre-coup  from  the  vertebral  colmnn,  I  allowed  a  skull,  with  its  cover- 


^  This  exists  only  in  man  as  a  distinct  foramen  or  fissure ;  it  is  obliterated  in  other 
animals  by  the  bulging  of  the  tympanum  or  by  the  contact  of  the  sphenoid  with  the 
occipital  bones. 
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int^  and  contents,  recently  removed  from  the  spine,  to  fall  several  feet 
upon  a  brick  pavement,  taking  care  that  the  crown  came  first  upon  the 
floor.  It  descended  with  sufficient  force  to  crack  the  bricks,  but  was  not 
itself  fractured  till  the  third  time,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  near  the  parietal  was  broken.  A  fissure,  starting  from  this  point, 
ran  through  the  left  temporal  fossa,  behind  the  zygoma,  through  the 
external  auditory  passage  and  the  tympanic  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Here  the  fracture  was  very  severe,  a  portion  of  bone  being  quite  loose 
and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  largely  exposed.  From  this  it  reached 
the  foramen  lacerum,  crossed  the  sella  turcica  to  the  opposite  foramen 
lacerum,  and  terminated  in  the  right  temporal  bone.  A  secondary 
fissure  ran,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  from  the  right  foramen 
lacerum  through  the  line  of  junction  between  the  petrous  and  occipital 
bones  to  the  jugular  foramen,  and  terminated  in  the  right  side  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Thus  the  fracture  took  the  ordinary  course  although  the 
head  was  detached  from  the  spine.  The  skull  was  broken  at  the  point 
where  the  blow  was  received ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  calvarium 
did  not  give  way  at  all  till  it  was  struck  at  the  junction  of  the  frontal 
with  the  parietal  bones,  where  the  arch  is  a  little  flattened.  The 
fracture  traversed  the  narrowest  and  weakest  part  of  the  skull  and  was 
more  severe  in  the  base  than  elsewhere. 

Sometimes,  even  when  the  blow  is  upon  the  occiput,  the  fracture 
travels  round  outside  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
sella  tiu'cica. 

Besides  the  instances  afforded  by  the  base  it  is  no  un- 

Fracture  oppo-  inn  -i        -i        •  t 

site  to  the  common  thing  for  fracture  to  take  place  m  the  part  of  the 
part  struck.  gijiiU  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  blow  was  received,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  meeting  of  vibrations 
which  have  travelled  round  the  skull.  This  may  happen  although  the 
part  which  has  been  struck  remains  entire ;  thus  I  have  known  a  blow 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  cause  fracture  of  the  opposite  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone,  without  breaking  any  other  part  of  the  skull. 

In  considering  the  meclianism  by  which  the  brain  is 

Vibrations  -<   n  -i  i  i 

dissipated  by  protected  froHi  Vibratory  shocks,  we  must  not  forget  the 
o7wyerUigTf  several  strata  of  tissue,  of  different  density,  that  inter- 
different  ^g^g  between  it  and  the  surface.  These  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior  (page  17);  but  they  also  contribute  to  prevent 
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the  occurrence  of  jars  and  tend  to  dissipate  vibrations  in  tlie  cir- 
cumference of  the  head,  by  giving  them  a  lateral  direction,  instead 
of  favouring  their  transmission  straight  onwards  into  the  interior. 
The  separation  of  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull  by  the  in- 
tervening diploe  in  this  way  renders  the  bony  wall  less  permeable 
by  vibrations  than  if  it  had  been  of  uniform  consistence.  The 
inner,  or  "vitreous"  table,  which  is  the  most  dense,  must  exert  an 
especial  influence  in  lateralizing  the  vibrations  and  dispersing  them 
on  its  own  surface,  instead  of  transmitting  them  onwards  to  the 
soft  structm-es  which  lie  next  to  it. 

and  by  stracture 

We  cannot  fail  also  to  remark  and  admire  the  fur- 
^?hSef "  ^l^er  provision  for  the  exhaustion  and  safe  conduct  of 
table  of  skuiL   thosc  Vibrations  that  have  reached  the  inner  table, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  extension  of  its  surface  through  the  me- 
dium of  eminences  and  depressions,  and  particularly  by  means  of 
ridges  jutting  into  the  interior.    These  ridges,  starting  from  some 
of  the  more  exposed  points,  especially  the  tuber  occipitale,  not  only 
sti-engthen  the  skull,  but  contribute  greatly  to  cany  off  the  jars 
from  the  various  points  at  which  they  may  be  received  and  to  distri- 
bute them  in  a  harmless  manner.    They  project  into  the  intervals 
between  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain,  where  there  is  commonly 
more  subarachnoid  fluid  than  at  other  places;  and  they  are  inti- 
mately connected,  at  their  edges  and  terminal  points,  with  the 
strong  expansions  of  the  dura  mater — the  falx  and  the  tentorium — 
which  would  still  further  distribute  and  exhaust  the  vibrations. 
Thus  there  is  every  facility  for  causing  jarring  impulses  to  deviate 
from  the  direct  line  and  take  a  circumferential  route,  in  which  they 
are  g-radually  weakened  and  rendered  harmless. 

So  admirably  adjusted  are  these  provisions  for  the  circumferen- 
tial deflection  of  vibrations,  that  almost  as  much  injury  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  disturbing  influence  upon  the  brain  at  the 
point  where  they  meet,  after  travelling  round  the  skull,  as  at  the 
point  where  they  were  set  going.  Hence  it  is  nearly  as  common  to 
find  ecchymosis  and  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance  at  one  of 
these  points  as  at  the  other;  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  fracture  of  the  skull  sometimes  happens  at  the  part  opposite  to 
that  on  which  the  blow  was  inflicted.    In  other  words,  the  balance 
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of  adjustment  has  been  attained  with  sucli  nicety  in  the  constinic- 
tion  of  the  skull,  that  the  property  of  transmitting  vibrations  could 
not  have  been  increased  or  diminished  without  lessening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  brain. 

«  w.  We  have  already  found  that,  both  in  its  primitive 

Relation  of  the  *'  .  „  . 

skuutothe  membranous  and  in  its  subsequent  ossifymg  state,  the 
skull  is  moulded  upon  the  brain  and  gi-ows  in  accordance 
with  it.  It  is  subservient  to  the  brain,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  size  and  general  shape  of  the  brain  may  be  estimated 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  size  and  general  shape  of  the  skull ; 
and,  further,  that  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  cerebral  lobes  by  observing  the  proportions 
of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skull.  The  opponents  of  phreno- 
logy, by  denying  this,  do  not  in  the  least  advantage  their  cause  in 
the  estimation  of  thinking  persons,  because  the  statement  is  of  a 
kind  at  once  to  commend  itself  to  common  sense  as  being  highly 
probable.  Neither  do  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  brain,  which  are  often  adduced  from  the  varying 
size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  projecting  ridges,  fi-om  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  inequalities  on  the  surface  which  have  no  corre- 
spondences in  the  interior,  from  the  varying  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
subarachnoid  tissue  and  the  ventricles,  or  fr'om  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions or  congenital  malformations^,  amount  to  much.  These  show 
that  allowances  must  be  made,  and  that  we  must  not  expect  in  this 
way  to  form  an  accurate  estimate ;  but  they  do  not  affect  the  principle 
that  the  skull  is  moulded  upon  and  fitted  to  the  brain,  and  that  its 
exterior  does,  as  a  general  rule,  convey  pretty  accurate  information 
respecting  the  size  and  shape  of  that  organ.  The  arguments  against 
phrenology — if  by  phrenology  be  understood  the  assigning  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind  to  particular  portions  of  the  brain,  and 
mapping  out  the  skull  accordingly — must  be  of  a  deeper  kind  than 
this  to  convince  any  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  subject. 


^  In  a  case,  set.  44,  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  middle  portions  and  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum  with  hydrocephalus  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  perfect  and 
not  thinner  than  usual,  all  the  sutures  were  very  distinct,  and  the  shape  of  the  head 
from  before  backwards  was  an  almost  perfect  oval.    Trans,  of  Path.  Society,  tv.  31. 
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They  may,  I  tliink,  he  safely  drawn  from  what  we  know  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain ;  but  are  rather  weakened  by  these  objec- 
tions, which  we  often  hear  adduced  in  a  hostile  spirit,  from  the 
absence  of  an  accurate  correspondence  between  the  skull  and  the 
brain.  Such  accurate  correspondence  may  doubtless  be  proved  to 
be  wanting,  and  the  confidence  in  the  exact  details  of  phrenology 
may  be  so  shaken ;  but,  forasmuch  as  the  general  correspondence 
between  the  two  cannot  be  doubted,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
principles  of  phrenology  were  thereby  established,  and  that  a  little 
more  caution  and  a  little  less  attempt  at  exactness  in  working  out 
its  details  would  render  it  a  branch  of  tme  science.  Phrenology 
must  be  shown  to  be  fallacious,  not  so  much  by  a  want  of  exact 
harmony  between  the  skull  and  the  brain,  as  by  a  want  of  harmony 
between  its  fandamental  positions  and  the  physiology  of  the  brain. 
This,  I  think,  might  be  done;  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  enter  further  into  the  subject. 
Thefoss»at  Eacli  of  the  fossae  obsei-ved  in  the  interior  of  the 
baseofskuu.  jf^QQj.  i\^q  gJ^nH  ig  formed,  in  great  part,  by  one  of 
the  cranial  vertebrse — the  occipital,  the  parietal,  or  the  frontal — 
and  each  lodges  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain.  The 
occipital  fossa  contains  the  cerebellum;  the  parietal,  or  sphenoidal 
fossa,  lodges  the  middle ;  and  the  frontal  fossa,  the  floor  of  which 
is  raised  by  the  orbits,  lodges  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The 
so-called  posterior  lobe,  which  is  distinguished  only  arbitrarily  from 
the  middle  lobe,  extends  over  the  tentorium  and  cerebellum,  and 
occupies  the  hinder  part  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

Olfactory  fourth  fossa.  Situated  upon  the  cribriform  plates  of 

fossa.  the  sethmoid  bone,  bounded  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the 

frontal  bone,  and  lodging  the  olfactory  nerves  or  lobes  of  the  brain, 
though  small  in  the  human  skull,  is  of  large  size  and  forms  a 
very  distinct  compartment  in  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
Tiie  projecting  Icsser  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  anterior 

processes  at     clinoid  proccss  wliich  separate  the  anterior  from  the 

the  base  ren-  _  .         .  ,      ,  r  a-t  • 

dered  harmless,  middle  fossa,  are  received  into  the  fissure  of  Silvius ;  and 
the  posterior  clinoid  processes  and  the  sella  turcica  con-espond  with 
the  space  under  the  third  ventricle.  These  processes,  which  stand 
up.  in  so  bold  and  apparently  hurtful  a  manner  in  the  dry  skull, 
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are,  in  the  recent  state,  covered  in  by  the  extensions  of  the  tento- 
rium so  as  scarcely  to  project  at  all  above  the  sui-rounding  level. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  subarachnoid  fluid  collected  at  this  part, 
which  protects  the  brain  from  their  pressm-e,  and  fi'om  any  vibra- 
tions which  may  result  from  the  converging  of  nimierous  ridges  at 
this  particular  spot. 

The  position  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  the  sella 
Pituitary  fossa.  shielded  by  the  clinoid  processes,  and  covered 

in  by  the  dura  mater,  occupying  the  pituitary  fossa,  a  recess  which 
is  so  isolated  and  far  removed  from  direct  injury,  yet  which  is  a 
part  of  the  skull  more  often  traversed  by  fractures  than  any  other, 
is  worthy  of  remark. 

Cerebral  emi-  Along  the  floor  of  the  three  great  fossae  just  men- 
df°taid  tioned  are  many  blunt  ridges  separating  shallow  depres- 
sions, sions.  These  cerebral  eminences  and  digital  depressions 
are  of  various  sizes  ^nd  shapes,  and  are  irregularly  disposed,  seldom 
being  symmetrical.  In  most  skulls,  they  can  be  said  to  be  symme- 
trical only  in  one  part,  and  that  is  near  the  inner  edges  of  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  oblong  depression  running  external 
to  and  nearly  parallel  with  that  edge  on  either  side  lodges  the  cere- 
bral convolution  which  lies  close  by  the  olfactory  nerve;  and  this, 
though  not  one  of  the  so-called ''primary  convolutions"  (the  "olfactory 
convolution"  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  nerve),  is  nevertheless 
tolerably  constant.  All  the  other  depressions,  like  the  convolutions 
by  which  they  are  impressed,  are  very  irregular  and  unsymmetrical. 
These  ridges  and  depressions  are  to  be  found  but  sparingly  on  the 
calvarium,  because  the  dura  mater  is  there  thicker,  and  because  the 
brain  is  not  always  in  close  contact  with  this  part  of  the  skull. 
It  is  so  only  when  it  completely  fills  up  the  brain  case.  When  it 
shrinks,  as  it  often  does  from  disease  and  other  causes,  it  remains 
in  close  contact  with  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  which  it  is  bound  by 
the  nerves  and  vessels,  but  retires  from  the  calvarium;  and  the 
subarachnoid  fluid  accumulates  at  this  part  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  the  upper  convolutions  and  the  bone. 

Subarachnoid         This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  office 
of  the  subarachnoid  fluid  as  a  means  of  permitting  the  vari- 
ations in  the  size  of  the  brain,  which  are  necessary  attendants  upon 
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vai-iations  in  its  function.  This  fluid,  occupying  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater  and  consisting  of  serum,  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  an 
exudation  from  the  numerous  small  vessels  ramifying  in  that  mem- 
brane, and  is  capable  of  being  quickly  eft'used  or  quickly  absorbed  as 
occasion  may  require.  Accordingly,  when  the  intellectual  functions  are 
in  high  activity,  and  the  brain  is  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  up  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  subarachnoid  fluid  exists  in  small  quantities.  But  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  general  wasting  of  the  body,  or  to  inactivity 
of  the  mental  functions,  the  brain  shiinks,  then  the  fluid  oozes  forth, 
and,  accumulating  in  the  pia  mater,  fills  up  the  interspace  left  between 
the  brain  and  the  skull.  In  persons  who  have  died  of  phthisis  or  after 
protracted  illness  of  any  kind,  especially  iUness  dependent  upon  chronic 
cerebral  disease,  in  old  persons,  and  in  those  who  have  been  long 
addicted  to  drink,  the  brain  is  often  found  to  have  shrunk  a  good  deal, 
and  the  pia  mater  covering  the  convolutions  and  dipping  between  them 
is  swollen  and  sodden  with  infiltrated  subarachnoid  fluid.  This  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  a  morbid  condition,  was  designated  by  the  term 
"  serous  apoplexy,"  and  was  often  thought  to  be  a  cause  of  death.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  only  a  natural  and  salutary  phenomenon.  A  some- 
what similar  provision  exists  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  and  the 
same  result  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  attained  by  thickening  of 
the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  by  deposit  of  bone  upon  the  inner 
tables  of  the  skull,  particulai'ly  on  the  frontal  bone". 


THE  ORBITS. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  arranged  to  enclose  the  cavities  for 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  and  to  give  strength  to  the 
apparatus  for  masticating  the  food;  and  the  two  former  organs  are 
placed  as  guardians  over  the  mouth. 

Upper  and  man,  as  compared  with  other  animals,  the  face  is  but 

lower  margins  ^  small  appendage  to  the  cranium,  being  much  inferior  in 

in  the  same  ^    •      n  j  xi 

plane.  sizc,  and  compressed  beneath  its  lore  part;  and  the  dis- 

position of  the  facial  bones  in  a  nearly  vertical  manner  beneath  the 


1  Attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr  Sims,  in  his  paper 
on  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  brain,  in  the  19th  Vol.  of  the  Medico-CJururgical 
Transactions. 
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cranium,  instead  of  projecting  obliquely  in  front  of  it,  which  is  the 
case  in  all  other  animals,  causes  the  lower  or  maxillary  margins 
of  the  orbits,  in  the  well-formed  skull,  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  their  upper  or  frontal  margins,  or  nearly  so.  Tlie  eyes, 
consequently,  look  straight  forward,  in  the  erect  posture,  and  occupy 
a  commanding  position  in  reference  to  the  body,  and  to  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  upper  extremities.  Such  an  amount  of  ocular  sur- 
veillance over  the  limbs  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  has  relation  to  the 
more  complete  subjugation  of  his  extremities  to  the  dominion  of 
the  will  (p.  88). 

The  great  breadth  of  the  fore  part  of  the  human 

Tlieir  inner  i       n   •  r 

walls  nearly  crauium  also  allows  the  orbits  to  be  placed  m  iront, 
parallel.  instead  of  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  renders  their 
inner  walls  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  lower  animals,  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  are  inclined  inwards  as  they  pass  backwards, 
so  that  they  nearly  meet  behind.  This  parallelism  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  orbits  in  man  is  associated  with  the  parallelism  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  contributes,  therefore,  to  that  clear,  accurate,  and 
steady  vision  which  results  from  the  ready  convergence  of  the  eyes 
upon  any  object. 

The  near  approach  to  parallelism  in  the  orbits  and 

Provision  to  .  .  .  ^      .  .       ^ .  . 

extend  range  optic  axes  in  man  IS  ncccssanly  attended  with  a  iimita- 
of  vision,  ^.^^  ^£  range  of  his  vision,  although  the  outer  margins 
of  the  orbits  are  in  a  measure  suppressed  to  lessen  this  restriction. 
A  great  compensation  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  free  and  rapid 
rotatory  movement  of  the  head  upon  the  neck,  which  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us,  by  turning  the  head  to  either  side,  to  see  beyond  the 
middle  line  behind;  so  that  we  possess  the  power  of  bringing  the 
whole  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  may  be  placed,  into  the 
range  of  vision  without  moving  the  shoulders.  The  backward  or 
retiring  slant  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit  is  greater  at  the 
lower,  or  malar  part,  thereby  permitting  a  greater  extension  of  the 
lateral  range  of  vision  upon  the  ground  where  it  is  most  wanted ; 
whereas  above,  the  prominence  of  tJie  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone  serves  to  protect  the  eye  fi-om  injuiy  in  the  direc- 
and  protect  ^^'^^  which  blows  are  most  likely  to  come.  On  the 
the  eye.         inner  side  protection  is  afforded  by  the  prominence  of 
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the  nose  and  the  overhanging  of  the  brow,  which  is  increased  by 
the  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
although  the  outer  half  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which  is 
formed  by  the  malar  bone  and  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  is  slanted  backwards  so  as  to  increase  the  lateral 
range  of  vision,  it  is  sharp  and  rather  incurved,  overhanging  the 
orbital  cavity.  The  inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  on  the  contrary, 
though  advanced  further  forwards,  is  sloped  towards  the  nose, 
away  from  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  so  that  it  is  not  well-defined, 
and  scarcely  interferes  with  the  range  of  vision  in  that  direction. 
This  is  most  apparent  at  the  inner  and  upper  edge  of  the  orbit; 
and  the  extension  of  the  opening  of  the  cavity  in  this  manner, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  conjunction  with  the  repression  of  its  malar  boundary 
at  the  diagonal  point,  gives  to  it  an  oval  form;  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  oval  being  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  malar 
bone  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  firontal  bone.  (PI.  XV. 
fig.  3). 

Shape  of  the  Each  Orbital  cavity  is  of  conical  form,  its  apex 
orbits.  being  at  the  confluence  of  the  foramen  lacerum  with  the 

sphenomaxillary  fissure.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  a  true 
cone,  forasmuch  as,  from  behind,  its  inner  wall  is  directed  nearly 
straight  forwards,  whereas  the  outer  wall  slants  outwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Relation  to  the  The  optic  axcs,  by  which  I  mean  lines  passing 
optic  axes.  through  the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  eyes  fi-om 
the  middle  of  the  corneas  to  the  "  foramina  of  Soemmerring,"  are 
parallel  with  the  inner  walls  of  the  orbits,  and  with  one  another,  in 
the  state  of  rest.  Under  the  muscular  influence,  which  is  called 
into  play  when  the  eyes  are  used,  this  parallelism  is  destroyed,  and 
the  optic  axes  are  then  made  to  converge  upon  the  object  we  are 


exammmg. 


Their  inner  ^hc  surfaccs  of  the  orbits  are  not  marked  by  many 

surfaces.  foramina  for  blood-vessels;  they  are  smooth,  and  the 
periosteum  is  loosely  connected  with  them.  In  performing  opera- 
tions within  the  orbit  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  also  the 
position  of  the  fissura  lacera  and  its  direct  communication  with  the 
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cerebral  cavity,  for  fatal  results  would  be  likely  to  follow  too  free 
use  of  the  knife  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  seven  bones — the  frontal,  asthmoid,  lachrymal, 

Thecontribu-  ,  1  •  1, 

tion  by  the  sphcuoid,  supcrior  maxillary,  malar,  and  palate — wnicn 
palate-bone.     ^^^^^^  .^^^        ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  foi-ms  by  far  the  smallest 

part.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  at  its  appearance  there 
at  all,  so  constantly,  and  yet  making  so  very  small  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  We  find  it  forming  a  much  more 
important  constituent  in  the  orbit  of  carnivorous  and  graminivorous 
animals.  In  them  it  projects  in  front  of  the  sphenoid,  between 
the  frontal  and  maxillary  bones,  so  as  to  occupy,  more  or  less,  the 
place  of  the  os  planum  of  the  gethmoid,  which  disappears  from  the 
orbit  in  many  quadrumana  and  in  most  of  the  carnivora\ 
Varieties  in  Although  there  is  some  difierence  in  the  shape,  there 
Bize  and  shape,  jg  much  ditfercnce  in  the  size  of  the  orbits  in  the 
different  races  of  mankind.  It  is,  moreover,  remarked  by  Mr  Shaw^, 
that  "whether  we  take  the  rickety  skull,  that  of  the  standard 
size,  or  that  of  the  giant,  the  diameters  of  the  orbits  measure  the 
same  in  all."  This  uniformity  corresponds  with  that  of  the  size 
of  the  eyes ;  and  in  foetal  and  early  life  the  orbits  are  large,  which 
has  relation  to  the  early  development  and  growth  of  the  eyes. 
With  regard  to  the  differences  of  shape  manifested  at  birth  and  in 
the  adult,  see  PI.  XV.  figs.  3  and  4,  with  the  description. 


THE  NASAL  CAVITIES 

serve  three  chief  purposes.  First,  they  are  the  channels  through 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  air  passes  into  the  lungs. 
Secondly,  they  minister  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Thirdly,  they  give 
tone  and  fulness  to  the  voice.  A  certain  portion  of  them  is,  more 
particularly,  devoted  to  each  of  these  functions. 


^  In  most  camivora  the  palate-bone  extends  as  far  forwards  as  the  lachrymal  bone. 
The  latter  is  also  much  more  largely  developed  in  them  and  some  other  animals  than 
in  man.  In  many  of  the  rodentia,  however,  the  palate-bone  does  not  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  orbit  at  all. 

'  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxvx.  p.  353. 
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The  respiratory  "^^^^  P''^^'*  beneath  the  middle  spongy  bone  of  eacli 
tract.  nostril,  that  is  the  two  inferior  meatus  narium,  lies  in  a 

direct  line  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  openings  of  the  nos- 
tril, and  forms  the  channel  for  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the 
kmgs.  It  is  open  in  its  whole  length ;  and,  the  floor  of  the  nostril 
being  smooth,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  current  of  air  here, 
except  when  the  soft  palate  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  hinder 
sm-face  of  the  pharynx  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  These  two 
lower  meatus  are  lined  by  a  vascular,  highly  sensitive,  mucous 
membrane,  interwoven  with  the  periosteal  tissue ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  olfactory  nerves  reach  them  in  very  scanty  numbers,  if 
they  do  so  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  sense  of  smell,  though  not 
entirely  absent,  is  not  present  in  this — the  respiratory — tract  of  the 


DESCKIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

Fig.  I.  Double  cleft  palate  from  a  man.  A,  the  vomer  descending  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards  from  {B)  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  does  not  reach  the  level  of 
(C and  B)  the  palatine  processes  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones  till  near  the  alveoli; 
consequently  the  cleft,  though  double  in  front,  is  single  behind.  E,  the  intermaxillary 
bones,  consisting  of  mere  strips  of  bone  united  to  one  another  in  the  median  line  and 
to  the  vomer  behind  by  sutures.  They  project  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  alveoli  and 
carried  a  piece  of  lip  on  their  anterior  extremity  which  was  near  the  tip  of  the  nose,  but 
no  teeth.  The  nasal  bones  {FF)  are  seen  through  the  fissures  on  the  sides  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  i,  place  for  the  third  molar  tooth,  which  has  not  appeared; 
1,  second  molar ;  3,  socket  for  first  molar ;  4  and  5,  bicuspides ;  6,  canine ;  7,  a 
supernumerary  canine  tooth,  of  cylindrical  shape,  which  stands  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
maxillary  alveoli.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  socket  (8)  which  was  occupied  by  a 
similar  tooth ;  there  is  also  (9)  a  milk-tooth  remaining  between  the  anterior  bicuspid 
and  the  canine.  The  free  margins  of  the  palatine  processes  are  thin,  notched  and  curled 
a  little  downwards. 

Fig.  2.  Side  view  of  nasal  fossee.  A,  cut  surface  of  basilar  process  of  occipital 
bone;  B,  posterior  cUnoid  process;  C,  anterior  do. ;  D,  sphenoidal  sinus  of  right  side; 

do.  of  left  side,  with  partition  projecting  into  it — a  bristle  runs  from  this  sinus 
through  the  opening  into  the  upper  meatus  narium;  F,  ridge  of  sethmoid;  G,  cribri- 
form plate  of  do.  with  grooves  descending  from  it  to  H,  the  upper,  and  /,  the  middle 
spongy  bone ;  K,  the  suture  between  the  sethmoid  and  frontal ;  L,  the  suture  between 
the  nasal  and  the  frontal — the  bristle  is  passed  through  the  passage  from  the  frontal 
sinus  into  the  middle  meatus  narium;  M,  lachrymal  bone;  iV,  uncifonn  process  of 
sethmoid;  0,  inferior  spongy  bone,  with  opening  into  antrum  above  it;  P,  inter- 
maxillary bone ;  Q,  sutural  line  between  it  and  maxilla ;  R,  suture  between  palatine 
processes  of  palate  and  maxillary  bones ;  S,  do.  between  palate  and  internal  pterygoid 
portion  of  sphenoid ;  T,  spheno-palatine  hole. 
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nostril,  in  any  very  acute  degree.  The  inferior  spongy  bone  hangs 
ciu-ling  into  it,  so  disposed  that  the  current  of  air  passes  along  both 
its  inner  and  its  outer  surface. 

The  spongy  hones  present  a  remarkably  uneven, 
HOW  kept  moist.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  appcaraucc ;  and  the  grooves  upon  their  sur- 
faces indicate  the  contact  of  the  large  vessels  that  ramify  in  their 
mucous  covering.    These  vessels  consist  of  dilated  channels,  inter- 
mediate between  the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  they  are  circumstanced 
somewhat  like  the  vessels  of  the  malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  like  those  of  the  tufts  of  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  cere- 
bral venti-icles;  and  they  appear  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  with  them. 
They  afford,  namely,  a  facility  for  the  more  watery  constituents  of 
the  blood  to  ooze  through  their  walls  upon  the  smface  of  the  mem- 
brane in  which  they  lie,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  it  moist. 
Were  it  not  for  some  provision  of  this  kind,  the  interior  of  the  nos- 
ti-ils  would  be  dried  by  the  continual  passage  of  air  through  them, 
and  would  be  unfit  to  minister  to  the  ordinary  sensations  of  the  part, 
as  well  as  to  that  perfection  of  the  sense  of  smell  which  is  possessed 
by  it.    This  arrangement,  it  should  be  said,  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  regions  of  the  nostrils,  for  the  same  exists  higher  up,  where 
the  olfactory  properties  are  most  developed.    So  effectual  is  this 
provision,  that,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  membrane,  respira- 
tion through  the  nostrils  may  be  continued  for  hours  without  any 
inconvenient  dryness  being  perceived ;  which  is  not  quite  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  mouth,  as  will  be  testified  by  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  with  the  mouth  open.    When  they  awake  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  dry,  causing  discomfort  and  an 
inability  to  taste,  or  even  to  articulate  properly,  till  the  secretions 
are  restored  and  the  mouth  is  again  moistened  by  a  flow  of  saliva 
and  mucus.    Moreover,  the  air,  becoming  moistened  in  the  nostrils 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  respiratory  tract,  is  more  fitted  to  perform  its 
part  in  the  work  of  respiration.    The  great  importance  of  the  secre- 
tion of  these  membranes  in  imparting  moisture  to  the  respired  air 
is  shown  by  certain  diseases  accompanied  with  fever,  in  which 
their  secretion  is  more  or  less  suspended ;  the  quick  breathing,  the 
lividity  of  face  notwithstanding  the  acceleration  of  the  respiration, 
and  the  liability  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  are  attendants 
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on  such  condition,  being,  in  all  probability,  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  dry  state  of  the  respiratory  tracts.  The  drainage  of  the  tears 
also,  taking  place  through  the  lachrymal  duct,  which  opens  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus,  where  the  flow  is  directed  by  the 
shape  of  the  bones  backwards  along  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  con- 
tributes to  keep  this  part  moist. 

ThedUated  further  23urpose  served  by  the  dilated,  tortuous, 

vIlS to  cetbrni  delicate  character  of  the  vessels  distributed  in  the  loose 
circulation.  and  Comparatively  unsupported  membrane  which  covers 
the  overhanging  spongy  bones  is,  that  they  serve  as  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  to  the  circulating  system ;  they  give  way  more  readily 
than  any  other  vessels  when  that  system  is  surcharged  with 
blood,  and,  allowing  a  certain  quantity  to  escape,  restore  a  proper 
balance,  and  so  prevent  an  eruption  in  other  parts  where  it  might 
be  more  serious.  In  an  especial  manner  do  they  minister  in  this 
way  to  the  brain,  placed,  as  they  are,  in  close  relation  to  it,  and 
.  having  a  direct  communication  with  its  longitudinal  sinus  through 
the  vein  which  traverses  the  foramen  coecum,  besides  their  various 
indirect  communications  with  vessels  passing  through  the  seth- 
moidal  holes  and  the  internal  orbital  foramina.  Supposing  the 
pressm*e  of  the  blood  to  be  increased  in  an  equal  degree  in  the 
vessels  throughout  the  head,  either  by  hanging  the  head  down, 
by .  obstruction  to  the  venous  trunks,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  by  the  rarefaction  and  diminished  pressm-e  of  the  air, 
such  as  is  experienced  by  travellers  in  ascending  mountains,  we 
should  infer  that  the  dilated,  unsupported  vessels  of  the  sclinei- 
derian  membrane,  lying  upon  these  projecting  spongy  bones, 
would  give  way  in  preference  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
derive  a  uniform  support  from  the  nature  of  the  material  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  and  the  closed  cavities  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. And  this  is  the  case;  blood  being  found  to  flow  from  the 
nose  under  these  and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  kind.  Many 
an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  apoplexy  has  been  warded 
off  by  a  nose-bleeding.  Indeed  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  safety- 
valve  afforded  by  the  nose,  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  placed,  that  they  rarely  give  way 
unless  they  have  become  diseased. 
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Foreign  bodies  spongy  boiics  projecting  into  the  nostrils  assist, 

arrested.  {^^  some  degree,  to  arrest  tlie  progress  towards  the 
larynx  of  foreign  bodies  that  may  be  floating  in  the  air;  but  in 
this  office  they  are  quite  secondary  to  the  hairs,  which  guard 
the  external  orifice  so  effectually  that  only  very  minute  bodies 
find  an  enti-ance  at  all.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  walk  along 
with  the  mouth  open,  a  fly  is  carried  into  the  larynx  and  excites  a 
violent  and  irresistible  fit  of  coughing;  but  this  rarely  happens  if 
the  mouth  be  closed.  Of  those  bodies  which  do  succeed  in  passing 
the  capillary  guardians  of  the  nostrils,  some,  if  in  a  very  sub- 
divided form,  and  inhaled  incautiously,  are  carried  into  the  larynx. 
Thus  a  pinch  of  fine  snuff  generally  causes  the  uninitiated  to  cough. 
When  the  taker  has  learnt  more  caution,  or  has  acquired  by  prac- 
tice a  better  mode  of  inhaling,  he  contrives  to  direct  the  current 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril,  where  the  fine  particles  are 
caught  upon  the  moist  membrane  which  is  disposed  over  the  irre- 
gularly-shaped walls  of  the  passage,  and  where  they  excite  the 
desired  sensation  by  their  contact  with  the  schneiderian  mucous 
tissue,  instead  of  causing  annoyance  by  being  wafted  into  the 
larynx. 

The  blood  circu-  I^i  i^s  passagc  through  the  nostrils,  the  air  not  only 
latinginthe     abstracts  moisture  from  the  blood,  it  has  the  effect 

nostrils  oxy-  ' 

genated.  of  purifying  and  decarbonizing  that  fluid  circulating 
in  the  vessels  of  the  schneiderian  membrane  in  some  slight 
degree.  So  that  the  nostrils  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
extension  of  the  respiratory  tract  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
their  affording  channels  for  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fi'om  the 
lungs. 

A  section  of  the  skull  shows  that  the  bone  forming 

Floor  of  the  o 

nostrils  sloped  the  scptum  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth  is  thick  at 

so  as  to  direct       i  i  .  •  n  i        i  ^ 

secretions  back-  the  torc  part,  wherc  it  consists  oi  the  alveolar  portions  of 
wards.  ^j^g  intermaxillary  bones,  and  that  it  gradually  decreases 

in  thickness  from  this  point  to  its  hinder  palatine  margin.  The 
slope  thus  given  to  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  considerably  increased 
by  the  integumental  and  other  structures  which  clothe  the  anterior 
openings,  facilitates  the  passage  of  mucous  and  other  secretions  in 
a  backward  direction,  so  that  they  flow  over  the  soft  palate  into  the 
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pharynx  instead  of  streaming  upon  the  face.  Thus  the  shape  of 
the  bones  at  this  part  aids  the  cilias  of  the  epithelial  coat  of  the 
nostrils  in  directing  the  passage  of  the  mucus  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  agreeable  manner.  These  ciliaa,  which  are  found  upon 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  including  its  sup- 
plemental cavities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  near  the 
external  orifice,  are  probably  the  chief  agents  in  conducting  the 
secretions  of  the  membrane  in  the  requisite  direction ;  and  in  some 
places,  as  the  maxillary  sinuses,  they  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
powers  concerned  in  the  process. 

The  olfactory  Superior  and  middle  spongy  bones  and  the  con- 

tract, tiguous  laminse  of  the  Eethmoid  are  the  parts  upon  the 

mucous  covering  of  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  chiefly  distributed. 
The  more  delicate  impressions  of  smell  may  be  perceived  to  take 
place  in  this  region  of  the  nostril,  which  is  so  placed,  above  the  line 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  openings  of  the  nose,  that  in 
ordinary  easy  breathing  not  much  air  enters  into  it,  and  no  acute 
sensations  of  smell  are  excited.  The  perception  of  odours  aroused 
by  the  air  in  its  passage  through  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose  is 
sufficient  to  warn  us  against  noxious  effluvia,  &c.  but  is  not  of 
that  finer  quality  which  results  from  the  impressions  made  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  nostrils.  Accordingly,  when  we  desire  to  bring 
the  sense  of  smell  more  particularly  into  operation,  we  contrive  to 
direct  the  current  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils  by  increasing 
the  blast  through  them.  This  we  do  in  two  ways.  First,  by  a 
succession  of  sharp,  short  inspirations.  Secondly,  by  compressing 
and  modifying  the  shape  of  the  external  orifices  of  the  nose.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  placing  any  foreign  body  in  front 
of  the  nose,  which  partially  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  air, 
and  which,  interfering  with  the  slow  regular  cm-rent  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  nostrils,  causes  more  blasts  and  more  eddies 
and  currents  through  the  various  upper  chambers  of  those  cavi- 
ties. Thus  we  are  often  first  conscious  of  an  odour  in  the  air 
when  we  place  a  handkerchief  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  the  nose.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  in- 
sertion of  a  tube  into  the  nostril  interferes  very  much  with  the 
sense  of  smell.    Doubtless  it  does  so,  in  great  measure  at  least, 
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because  it  destroys  the  power  we  possess,  through  the  medium  of  a 
flexible  and  muscular  external  orifice,  of  regulating  the  blasts  and 
directing  the  currents  of  air  into  the  upper  chambers  of  the  nose. 
So  that  these  nasal  cartilages  and  the  muscles  connected  with  them 
perform  for  the  organ  of  smell  an  office  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  the  iris  performs  for  the  eye  and  the  muscles  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  for  the  ear. 

Sense  of  smell  It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  the  sense  of  smell  is 
not  excited  by  g^citcd  in  a  Comparatively  very  sliffht  degree  dm-ing 

expiratory  cur-  j  j        o  o  <-> 

rent  of  air.  expiratiou,  altliougli  the  same  air  which  had  just  entered 
by  the  nostrils,  and  had  reached  probably  no  further  than  the 
trachea,  is  immediately  returned  through  them.  This  want  of 
appreciation  of  returning  odours  may  result,  either  from  the  shape 
of  the  nostrils  and  their  respective  orifices  being  so  arranged  as 
not  to  direct  the  expiratory  current  into  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  nostril ;  or  from  an  entire  absence  of  any  means  of  regulating 
the  blast  at  the  posterior  openings ;  or  from  some  particular  mode 
of  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  nerves ;  or  from  two,  or  more, 
of  these  causes  combined. 

Part  in  which  Judging  from  my  own  sensations,  I  should  say  that 
smeiiismost  the  part  of  the  nostril  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is 
most  acute  corresponds  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  spongy  bone.  This  accords  with  the  facts  that  the  olfactory 
nerves  have  there  broken  up  into  their  finest  subdivisions,  and  that 
the  membrane  which  covers  that  bone  is  very  vascular.  It  will  be 
seen  also  that  the  inferior  sm-face  of  the  middle  spongy  bone,  the 
part  of  it,  namely,  which  hangs  lowest  in  the  nostril,  is,  in  front, 
flattened  out  so  as  to  increase  the  surface  exposed  to  the  current  of 
air,  and  is  much  marked  by  grooves  and  holes.  This  part  is  often 
greatly  developed  in  monkeys.  Its  situation  in  man  is  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  sense  of  smell 
than  any  other  part  of  the  nostril,  being  just  above  the  direct 
line  of  the  ordinary  cm-rent  of  air  to  and  from  the  Imigs,  yet  so 
near  to  it  that  a  very  slight  effort  is  required  to  direct  the  blast 
upon  the  bone.  The  disposition  of  this  bone  may  also  assist  in 
fiu-ther  explaining  the  circumstance  just  now  referred  to  that  the 
sense  of  smell  is  excited  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  by  the  expired 
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air;  for  its  lower  edge  is  slanted  from  behind  forwards  and  up- 
wards; so  that  its  liinder  bulbous  portion,  hanging  the  lowest, 
must,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  shelter  the  fore  part,  where  the 
olfactory  sense  is  most  acute,  from  the  expiratory  current.  The 
lower  spongy  bone  presents  the  same  shape  and  obliquity,  though 
in  a  less  marked  manner.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  provision 
for  protecting  the  fore  parts  of  the  bones  from  the  expiratory  cur- 
rent will  have  a  corresponding  effect  in  exposing  them  to  the  air 
as  it  passes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  further  office  which  the  nose  performs,  namely, 

The  vocal  tract.    -,  j>  m      •  i  t   i     •  n  i 

that  01  contnbutmg  to  the  proper  modulation  of  the 
voice,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  various  cavities  and 
sinuses  contiguous  to  the  nasal  fossae.  It  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  other  fmictions  to  which  the  organ  is  subservient:  and  it  is 
not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  any  part  is  especially  assigned  to 
this  work;  for  though  all  the  meatus  and  cavities  of  the  nose 
combine  to  give  the  desired  tone  to  the  voice,  none  are  constituted 
primarily  for  that  purpose,  there  being  an  evidently  more  useful 
intention  fulfilled  by  the  formation  of  each.  Thus  the  lower  part 
of  the  nostrils — the  region  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone — ministers 
primarily  to  the  function  of  respiration,  as  the  higher  part — the 
region  of  the  middle  spongy  bone — does  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  and 
the  supplemental  cavities — the  maxillary,  frontal,  sphenoidal,  and 
the  sethmoidal  sinuses— are  manifestly  excavated  for  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  skull. 
Use  of  the  con-  Thcsc  facial  OX  uasal  sinuses  are  filled  with  air, 
tiguous  sinuses,  "becausc  their  situation,  in  close  proximity  to  the  nasal 
fossa,  affords  a  convenient  means  of  supplying  them  with  air, 
which  is  lighter  than  oil,  and  because  the  air  contained  in  them 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  It  is  clear  that  they 
can  have  no  particular  influence  upon  either  respiration  or  the  sense 
of  the  smell,  because  they  are  removed  from  the  respiratory  cm- 
rent,  and  because  the  olfactory  nerves  do  not  reach  them ;  neither 
are  they  supplied  with  very  acute  sensation  of  any  kind.  The  ori- 
fices by  which  they  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa,  though  of 
moderate  size  in  the  dry  bones,  are  so  much  diminished  by  the 
mucous  membrane  they  transmit,  that  they  are  only  large  enough 
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to  permit  air  to  pass  to  and  fro  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 
These  sinuses  are  not  found,  or  are  very  diminutive,  in  the  lower 
animals,  many  of  which  breathe  entirely  by  the  nostrils,  and  their 
sense  of  smell  is  generally  more  acute  than  in  man.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sinuses  minister  to  the  sense  of  smell,  because 
they  attain  their  maximum  size  after  childhood,  when  the  powers 
of  distinguishing  odours  is  also  becoming  more  acute.  It  should 
rather  be  said,  that  their  development  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
downward  growth  of  the  facial  bones.  In  proportion  as  this  goes 
on,  and  the  vertical  distance  between  the  alveoli  and  the  cranium 
is  increased,  so  are  the  sinuses  excavated  to  lessen  the  gradually 
preponderating  weight  in  this  part  of  the  skull,  and  to  maintain  a 
near  approach  to  equilibrium  between  the  regions  in  front  and 
those  behind  the  occipital  condyles.  This  vertical  direction  of  the 
face,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  sinuses,  have,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  relation  to  the  erect  posture  of  man ;  and  they  have 
relation  also  to  the  fact  that  the  jaws  are  confined  to  the  work  of 
mastication,  and  are  not  employed  as  prehensile  or  defensive  organs. 
For,  when  the  jaws  are  thrown  forwards  to  serve  the  latter  pur- 
poses, the  alveoli  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  do  not  descend 
below  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  skull;  and  there  is,  accordingly, 
no  space  afforded  for  the  formation  of  the  sinuses.  In  those 
negroes,  whose  crania  approach  most  nearly  to  the  animal  type,  the 
sinuses  are  also  comparatively  small. 

Direction  of  the  ^uothcr  peculiarity  of  the  human  nose,  which  also 
opening  of  nos-  has  relation  to  the  vertical  direction  of  the  face  and  the 
consequent  vertical  depth  of  the  nasal  cavities,  is  the 
position  of  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils.  Instead  of  being 
carried  forward  with  the  mouth,  and  looking  either  upwards  or 
straight  forwards,  or  forwards  and  outwards,  at  the  end  of  the 
snout,  they  are,  directed  downwards  and  overhang  the  mouth. 
The  bridge  of  The  elcvatiou  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  which  forms 
the  nose.  important  a  feature  in  the  human  face,  results  from 

the  oblique  direction  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  from  their  inner  or 
apposed  edges  being  elevated  beyond  the  level  of  their  outer  or 
maxillary  margins.  The  projection  of  the  nose  forwards  is  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  nasal  with  the  frontal 
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bones,  and  in  part  by  the  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  nasal 
bones  in  the  course  of  their  length.  Both  the  prominence  of  the 
bridge  and  the  forward  direction  of  the  extremity  of  the  nasal 
bones,  as  well  as  the  downward  direction  of  the  external  orifices  of 
the  nostrils,  are  designed  to  increase  the  space  in  the  upper  cham- 
bers of  the  nose,  and  to  assist  in  giving  an  upward  direction  to  the 
cm*rent  of  air  into  those  chambers.  In  the  lower  animals,  where 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  nose  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  vertical  diameter,  no  such  arrangement  is  required.  The 
bridge  is,  in  consequence,  flattened,  and  the  nostrils  open  forwards, 
or  forwards  and  outwards. 

Changes  with  '^'^  birth,  wheu  the  face  is  very  short,  the  nostrils 
growth.  are  little  more  than  mere  tubes  directed  from  before 
backwards ;  and  the  nose  is  flat  and  broad,  approaching  to  the  ani- 
mal type.  As  the  face  grows  downwards,  the  nose  becomes  elon- 
gated in  the  same  direction,  its  bridge  is  thrown  forwards,  and  it 
becomes  relatively  narrowed.  The  dificrent  degrees  in  which  these 
changes  occm-  give  rise  in  part  to  the  varieties  of  shape  observed  in 
difierent  individuals.  They  take  place  in  a  less  marked  manner  in 
the  negro  and  Polynesian  than  in  the  European;  and  when  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent  they  give  rise  to  what  is  called  the  B-oman 
nose.  The  larger  space  provided  to  the  nasal  cavities  by  them 
permits  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  organ  of  smell ;  and 
the  supplemental  nasal  cavities  are  at  the  same  time  formed.  The 
septum  often  does  not  preserve  a  true  vertical  direction,  being 
inclined,  in  its  middle,  towards  one  of  the  maxillae.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  an  inordinate  growth  of  the  middle  spongy 
bone  which  lies  on  the  concave  side  of  the  septum ;  and  when 
mucous  polypi  are  formed  they  commonly  grow  on  this  side. 
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The  great  proportionate  size  of  the  cranial  to  the  facial  part  is 
the  grand  characteristic  of  the  human  skull  j  and  it  corresponds 
with  the  superior  power  which  man  possesses  of  appreciating 
external  impressions,  of  comparing  them,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  them.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  capability  of 
receiving  impressions  is  far  greater  than  in  man,  but  by  none 
is  the  power  of  turning  them  to  account,  that  is,  of  deriving 
information  from  them,  possessed  so  fully  as  by  him.  This  more 
than  compensates  for  any  inferiority  in  his  receptive  organs;  and 
it  is,  as  we  might  expect,  associated  with  a  greater  nicety  in 
the  perception  of  impressions,  though  these  perceptions  may  be 
less  strong  and  vivid :  just  as  his  volitional  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  limbs  is  more  direct  and  exact,  though  the  move- 
ments themselves  are  less  powerful  than  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  Thus  the  superiority  of  the  brain  much  more  than 
makes  amends  for  any  inferiority  of  the  sensational  and  muscular 
organs,  and  enables  man  to  maintain  the  dominion  over  the  brute 
creation.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  this  ti-ain  of  thought  to 
lead  us  to  the  idea  that  the  well-developed  ;p'hysique  is  in  man 
not  compatible  with  a  well-developed  brain  and  with  a  powerful 
intelligence,  or  to  the  supposition  that  these  do  not  natm-ally 
co-exist.  Such  would  be  an  entire  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  found  from  an  examination  of  the  several  varieties  of  the 
human  species  (page  93),  that  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  a 
well  formed  powerful  frame  usually  go  together;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  to  the  perfect  man  a  full-sized  face  and  well-developed 
limbs  are  almost  as  essential  as  an  ample  cranium.  The  important 
point  is,  not  that  the  senses  should  be  deficient  in  acuteness  or 
the  muscles  in  power,  but  that  the  brain  should  be  vigorous  to 
collate  and  reflect  upon  the  impressions  derived  from  the  former, 
and  to  direct  with  precision  the  movements  to  be  executed  by 
the  latter.  The  accurate  observers  and  thoughtful  delineators 
of  the  human  frame  in  olden  times  were  well  aware  of  this,  and 
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represented  their  sages,  as  well  as  their  heroes,  with  fine  faces  and 
well-formed  limhs,  no  less  scrupulously  than  with  rising  foreheads. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  remark  on 

Distinctive  _  •       i        i  •  v 

peculiarities  of  certain  approximations  to  the  lower  animals  which  are 
chimpanzee     presented  by  the  bones  of  some  members  of  the  human 
family.   Some  of  these  are  striking  and  interesting,  as 
softening  down  the  line  which  separates  man  from  other  animals. 
Still  they  do  so  in  a  slight  degree  only;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
differences  between  the  skulls  of  the  several  races  of  men  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  which  exist  between  the  skull  of  the  lowest 
of  the  human  species  and  that  of  the  animal  which  approaches 
nearest  to  us.    A  mere  glance  at  the  two  is  enough  to  assure  one  of 
that.    It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  compare  the  skull  of  a 
negro,  or  even  that  of  an  idiot,  which  latter  will  be  found  to  exhi- 
bit generally  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  with 
the  skull  of  the  chimpanzee  or  orang,  without  feeling  convinced 
that  they  must  appertain  to  entirely  different  species;  so  marked 
in  the  monkey  is  the  projection  of  the  muzzle,  the  preponderance  of 
the  facial  in  comparison  with  the  cranial  part  of  the  skull,  and  the 
position  of  the  latter,  not  above,  but  behind  the  face.  Professor 
Owen  has  pointed  out  several  other  distinctive  peculiarities  in  the 
chimpanzee,  such  as  1.  The  "  diastema"  or  interval  between  the 
cuspidate  and  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  cus- 
pidati  and  bicuspides  in  the  lower  jaw.    2.  The  greater  size  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  indicated  by  the  distance  of  the  foramina 
incisiva  from  the  incisive  teeth,  and  their  remaining  distinct  from 
the  maxillary  bones.    3.  The  more  backward  position  and  oblique 
plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.    4.  The  smaller  proportionate  size 
of  the  occipital  condyles.    5.    The  larger  proportionate  size  of 
the  petrous  bones.     6.    The  greater  proportionate  development 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  particularly  the  cuspidati.    7.   The  flat- 
ness of  the  nasal  bone,  which  is  rarely  divided  in  the  mesial 
line.     8.    The  presence  of  the  ant-auditory  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  the  absence  of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes. 
9.  The  absence  of  the  crista  galli.    In  the  orang  utan,  which  is 
a  grade  lower  than  the  chimpanzee,  though  the  sphenoid  joins 
the  parietal,  which  it  does  not  in  the  latter  animal,  there  are 
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two  anterior  condyloid,  and  tliree,  or  more,  infra-orbital  foramina; 
the  cranial  sutures  become  obliterated,  but  the  maxillo-intermax- 
illary  are  more  persistent;  the  jaws  are  proportionately  larger;  the 
sagittal  crest  is  more,  and  the  superciliary  ridges  are  less,  de- 
veloped. Its  facial  angle'  is  30°;  that  of  the  chimpanzee  is  35". 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  young  of  these  animals  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  human  type  than  do  the  adult  specimens,  which 
results,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  child, 
the  brain,  and  consequently  the  brain-case,  is  of  large  proportionate 
size,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  same  reason  (page  94). 
infantaie  era-  somc  rcspects  the  skuU  of  the  human  infant  pre- 

nimn.  scuts  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  skull  of  the  lower  ani- 

mals than  does  that  of  the  more  advanced  child  or  the  adult:  such 
as  the  existence  of  the  frontal  sutm-e;  the  large  relative  size  of  the 
petrous  bone,  and  the  small  size  of  the  occipital  condyles ;  the  absence 
of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes;  the  small  size  or  absence  of 
the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  maxillary,  and  mastoid  cells ;  the  shortness 
and  obliquity  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the 
obtuseness  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  These,  however,  are 
merely  to  be  ranked  among  the  many  indications  that  a  common 


^  The  facial  angle  is  formed  by  a  line — ^the  facial  line — drawn  from  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  frontal  bone  so  as  to  intersect,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  face,  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  and  the  orifice  of  the  ear. 
Having  been  first  used  by  Camper  in  discriminating  the  difierence  of  faces,  it  is  called 
Camper's  angle.  (Camper's  Works,  by  Cogan,  1794,  pp.  33,  36.)  Camper  makes  the 
facial  angle  in  the  Negro  70°,  in  the  European  80°.  He  says  the  Grecian  artists  chose 
100°,  the  best  Koman  artists  Umiting  themselves  to  95°.  If  it  exceed  100°  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  hydrocephalus.  The  antique  adult  beauty  thus  represented  with  a 
facial  angle  of  100"  seems  an  "ideal  beauty"  not  existing  among  modems,  and  probably 
not  among  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves,  for  they  have  never  given  such  a  form  when 
they  simply  aimed  at  deUneating  portraits.  In  a  child  of  a  year  old  Camper  makes 
the  facial  angle  95°  or  100°.  Cuvier,  Legons  d'Anatomie  Comparee,  gives  the  following 
measurements  of  the  facial  angle : 

European,  infant  . 
European,  adult 
Negro,  adult 
Bosjesman,  female 
Orang-utan  (young) 
Orang-utan  (adult) 
Chimpanzee  (young) 

15 


80° 
70° 

67° 
40° 
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plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  vertebrate  classes, 
and  that  the  different  species  are  made  to  depart  from  it,  by  modi- 
fication of  its  several  features  during  development,  so  as  to  fit  the 
various  members  for  their  respective  positions  and  functions  in  the 
natural  world. 

On  the  peculiarities  of  the  skull  in  the  different  varieties 

Skulls  of  ^ 

varieties  of  of  mankind,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  anything  new,  or  any 
mankind.  opinions  of  my  own,  to  offer.  The  subject  has  received 
great  attention  at  the  hands  of  Blumenbach,  Tiedemann,  Retzius,  Van 
der  Hoeven,  Owen,  Pritchard,  Carpenter,  and  others,  so  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  make  many  observations  for  myself  in  this  well- worked 
field,  and  am  content  to  draw  the  following  information,  often  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  from  an  excellent  article  by  the  last-named  writer 
on  the  "Varieties  of  Mankind"  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy. 

An  examination  of  a  large  collection  of  skulls  enables  us  to  select 
three  typical  forms',  which  are — (1)  that  of  a  Negro  of  the  Guinea  Coast 
or  a  Negrito  of  Australia,  the  most  marked  feature  of  which  is  the 
projection  of  the  jaws;  hence  this  type  is  called  by  Dr  Pritchard  the 
prognathous:  (2)  that  of  a  Mongolian  or  Tungusian  of  central  Asia, 
or  of  an  Esquimaux  or  Greenlander,  which  is  marked  by  the  breadth 
and  flatness  of  the  face;  this,  with  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead, 
gives  to  the  facial  aspect  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  is  the 
designation  apphed  to  this  type  by  Dr  Pritchard :  and  (3)  that  of  a 
native  of  Western  or  Southern  Europe,  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  particidar  featm-e,  so  much  as  by  the  absence  of  the  longitudinal 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

Copied  from  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  (Art.  "Varieties  of  Mankind"). 

Figs.  I,  2,  3.  Prognathous  cranium  of  a  native  Australian  of  the  Western  Port 
tribe. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6.    Pyramidal  cranium  of  Mongolian  race. 

Figs.  7,  8,  9.  Elliptical  cranium  of  European. 


1  Dr  Monro  remarks:  "There  is  no  part  of  the  human  skeleton  which  is  more 
variable  in  its  shape  and  the  proportion  of  its  several  parts,  than  the  skull,  even 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  nation."    OutMnes  of  Anatomy,  i.  183. 
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projection  of  the  first  type  or  the  lateral  projection  of  the  second,  and 
by  a  general  symmetry  of  the  whole  configm-ation,  which  has  given 
to  this  type  the  name  of  oval  or  elliptical. 

Prognathous  It  is  the  prominence  of  the  jaws,  as  seen  in  profile, 

that  gives  the  peculiar  ugliness  to  the  Negro  and  Austra- 
lian. In  both  jaws  the  alveolar  ridges  project  so  that  the  front  teeth 
meet  at  an  angle.  Moreover  there  is  an  appearance  of  general  elon- 
gation of  the  cranium  from  back  to  front,  so  that  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateral  than  it  is  in  the  oval 
cranium;  being,  according  to  Yan  der  Hoeven,  6.96  inches  to  5.11  inches; 
or  as  1.36  to.  1.00 :  whereas  the  average  length  of  the  European  skull 
is  7.04  inches  and  the  breadth  5.47,  or  as  1.30  to  1.00.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  depends  rather  upon  the  relative  narrowness  than  the 
elongation  of  the  Negro  cranium;  for  its  absolute  length  is  less  than  that 
of  the  European.  The  temporal  musclfes  cover  a  large  surface,  and  rise 
high  upon  the  parietal  bones;  and  the  zygomatic  arch  has  a  large 
opening,  which  is  given  by  a  forward  rather  than  a  lateral  projection 
of  the  cheek-bones.  The  forehead  is  sometimes  high;  but  seldom 
or  never  broad  or  full.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  position  of  the  foramen  magnum 
has  been  shown  by  Dr  Pritchard  to  be  as  central  in  the  Negro  as  in  the 
other  races,  its  anterior  border  being  immediately  behind  the  transverse 
•  line  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  average  capacity  of  the  Negro  cranium  is  decidedly  less  than  that 
of  the  European.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facial  portion  is  not  only 
relatively  but  actually  larger.  The  nose  is  wider;  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  is  remarkably  large ;  the  orbits,  though  sometimes  larger, 
are  sometimes  smaller  than  in  the  average  of  Europeans. 

The  prognathous  type,  although  most  remarkably  developed  among 
the  negroes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them 
nor  to  the  African  races  in  general.  It  is  met  with  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  various  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  is  nearly  always  associated 
with  sqiialor  and  destitution,  ignorance  and  brutality,  the  people  among 
whom  it  prevails  being,  for  the  most  part,  inhabitants  of  low  marshy 
tracts,  with  precarious  means  of  subsistence. 

Pyramidal  The  outward  projection  of  the  zygomatic  arches  forms 

the  most  striking  feature  in  the  pyramidal  type  of  cranial 
conformation.  It  is  due  principally  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  malar 
bones,  the  facial  surface  of  which  is  very  broad  and  flat,  but  partly  also 

15—2 
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to  the  large  rounded  sweep  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.    From  this  peculiarity,  in  conjunction  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
forehead,  it  results  that  lines  drawn  from  the  zygomatic  arches,  touching 
the  temples  on  either  side,  instead  of  being  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  Europeans,  meet  at  no  great  distance  above  the  forehead,  and  form, 
with  a  line  joining  them  below,  a  triangular  figure.    The  upper  part 
of  the  face  being  remarkably  flat,  the  nose  also  being  flat  and  the  nasal 
bones,  as  well  as  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  being  nearly  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  cheek-bones,  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  these 
lines  may  be  compared  to  one  of  the  faces  of  a  pyramid.    This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  most  important  feature  of  the  type,  for  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  (according  to  the  average  of  sixteen  Laplanders' 
skulls  measured  by  Retzius)  is  only  6.90,  while  the  average  breadth  is 
5.78  inches.    The  orbits  are  deep  and  large;  and  the  conformation  of 
the  bones  which  surround  them-  is  such  as  to  give  the  aperture  of  the 
lids  an  appearance  of  obliquity,  the  inner  angle  being  directed  down- 
wards.   The  lower  jaw  is  broad. 

The  greater  part  of  the  races  representing  the  pyramidal  type  in 
a  well-marked  manner  may  be  designated  as  pastoral  nomades. 
OvaioreUip-  The  ovol  OT  elliptical  type  has  the  length  of  the  Negro, 
ticaitype.  ^j.  j^o^e,  and  the  breadth  of  the  Mongolian.  It  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  the  lateral  fulness,  as  well  as  by  the  elevation, 
of  the  forehead;  the  breadth  continues  to  increase  above  the  orbits, 
and  the  cranial  vault  is  rounded  and  capacious ;  whilst  in  the  other  two 
the  breadth  diminishes  rapidly,  especially  in  the  frontal  region,  from 
the  floor  of  the  orbits  upwards.  The  zygomatic  arches  do  not  project 
much  laterally,  nor  the  jaws  in  front.  The  front  teeth  are  fixed  nearly 
vertical.    The  cranial  cavity  is  of  large  size'. 

Modifications  Although  certain  specimens  present  the  above  character- 
of  types.  istics  in  a  well-marked  manner,  it  must  be  added  that  these 
typical  forms  are  softened  down  in  intermediate  gradations,  so  as  to 


1  The  length  of  the  sktill  and  jaws  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  posterior  cerebral  lobes  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  overlap  the  cerebellum. 
This  being  a  main  distinction  between  man  and  the  mammaha  most  nearly  approach- 
ing him,  must  be  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  human 
species.  Professor  Ketrius  has  accordingly  made  the  length  of  the  skull  the  basis  of  his 
ethnological  classification,  and  arranges  the  different  varieties  of  mankind  in  two  great 
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present  a  continuous  series  from  one  type  to  another,  in  whicli  no  such 
hiatus  is  left  as  would  justify  the  assumption  of  the  specific  distinctness 
of  these  types.  Moreover  it  appears  that  very  great  modifications  are 
capable  of  being  produced  in  a  few  generations  by  external  causes,  such 
as  geographical  position,  habits  of  life,  &c. ;  thus  it  is  found  that  when 
a  Negro  or  Mongolian  tribe  becomes  civilized,  and  inhabits  a  dry  culti- 
vated tract,  the  crania  of  its  members  begin  before  long  to  indicate 
svmptoms  of  an  approximation  to  the  European  type. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  several 
types  are  less  strongly  marked  in  the  foetal  than  in  adult  crania  of  the 
several  tribes.  I  do  not  know  that  this  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
observation;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  approximative  features  of  the  young  crania  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  from  the  general  fact,  that  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  in  great  measure  the  result  of  growth. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  skull  at  birth  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows.  Its  relative  size  is  great. 
It  is  long  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth.  ISTevertheless,  it  is  broad  from  one  parietal  protuberance 
to  the  other  in  proportion  to  its  height,  the  measurement  from  the 
crown  to  the  base  being  small.   The  facial  and  basilar  portions  are 


classes :  the  long-heads,  or  those  whose  cerebral  lobes  completely  cover  the  cerebellum ; 
thus  giving  an  anatomical  sanction  to  the  meaning  commonly  implied  in  the  term 
"long-headed;"  and  the  short-heads,  or  those  in  whom  the  cerebral  lobes  do  not 
extend  so  far.    He  subdivides  the  classes  as  follows : 

Class  I. — DoLicocEPHALiE. 

Ord.  I.  Orihognathce.   G-auk,  Celts,  Britons,  Scots,  Germans,  Scandinavians. 
Ord.  2.  PrognathcB.    Greenlanders,  various  North  and  South  American  Indian 
races,  such  as  the  Caribs,  Botoculi,  &c.  Negroes,  New  Hollanders. 

Class  II. — Bbachtcephal^. 

Ord.  I.  Orthognathce.    Slavonians,  Finns,  and  other  Tschudisch  races,  Affghans, 

Persians,  Turks,  Lappes,  &c. 
Ord.  2.  Prognatha.    Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Mongols,  various  North  and  South 
American  races,  such  as  the  Incas,  Carruas,  &c.  Papoes. 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  xviii. 

Mr  Ward  has  made  experiments  showing  that  in  the  Esquimaux,  Chinese,  African, 
and  Flat-head  Indian,  the  anterior  segment  of  the  cranium  is  less  capacious  than  the 
posterior ;  while  in  the  German,  Hindoo,  and  Grecian,  these  proportions  are  reversed. 
Hvman  Osteology,  p.  154. 
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of  small  size  in  comparison  with  the  remainder.    The  edges  of  the 
component  hones  are  only  just  in  contact,  the  sutures  having 
scarcely  begim  to  be  formed.    Tlie  only  part  in  which  any  indigi- 
tation  has  commenced  is  between  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal 
bone.   Iti  the  temporal  fossa  the  overlapping  of  the  parietal  by  the 
squamous  bone  has  not  commenced,  the  edges  of  the  two  being 
merely  in  apposition.    The  brain  is  covered  in  by  bone,  except  at 
the  fontanelles.    It  has  thus  acquired  a  case  of  bone;  but  that  case 
is  yielding  in  consequence  of  its  segments  not  having  groAvn  to- 
gether; and  its  interior  is'  not  impressed  by  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, the  digital  depressions  not  appearing  till  after  the  bones  are 
imited.     The  frontal  and  parietal  protuberances  are  strongly 
marked.    The  under  surface  of  the  skull  is  almost  flat;  the  several 
parts,  including  even  the  lower  jaw,  being  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  base:  it  has,  however,  a  slight  convexity  in  a  ti-ansverse  direc- 
tion, which  gives  a  trifling  elevation  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
glenoid  cavities.    In  the  course  of  growth  the  direction  of  this 
transverse  cui've  is  reversed,  the  base  becomes  concave  instead  of 
convex;  the  jaws  also  gradually  descend  considerably  in  front,  and 
the  occiput  descends  a  little  behind  the  middle  point.    The  mem- 
brana  tympani  is,  at  birth,  attached  to  the  ring-like  tympanic  bone, 
and  is  placed  very  obliquely,  almost  horizontally.    This  obliquity 
diminishes,  but  remains  through  life  in  some  degree.    The  tym- 
panic bone  being  very  small,  and  the  styloid  and  vaginal  pro- 
cesses being  not. yet  formed,  there  is  not  much  protection  against 
dislocation  of  the  jaw  backwards  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  That 
cavity  presents  nearly  a  plane  surface,  being  very  little  excavated, 
and  the  ridge  which  traverses  its  fore  part  not  being  yet  deve- 
loped; its  long  axis  is  nearly  transverse.    The  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  short  and  sloped  obliquely  outwards  and 
for^vards;  hence  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  propor- 
tionately less  deep  and  rather  wider,  especially  at  the  lower  part, 
than  they  subsequently  are  when  these  processes  have  gro^vn  longer, 
and  have  assumed  a  more  vertical  direction.    The  occipital  con- 
dyles are  scarcely  perceptible;  and  their  articular  surfaces  are 
nearly  flat,  on  a  level  with  the  sm-rounding  parts,  and  of  small 
size.    In  consequence  of  the  face  and  base  of  the  skull  bemg  so 
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small,  the  condyles  are  placed  rather  in  front  of  the  line  of  gravity. 
The  child  accordingly  cannot  easily  maintain  an  equipoise;  and 
the  head  is  continually  falling  forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  one 
side.    Had  the  condyles  heen  at  all  prominent,  the  difficulty  of 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XV. 
Sections  of  Crania  from  New-horn  Child  and  from  Adult. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section  of  adult  cranium,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  Une, 
showing  the  septum  nasi,  the  linear  junction  of  middle  plate  of  the  sethmoid  {A)  with 
the  sphenoid  {F)  and  with  the  vomer  {B).  The  upper  free  edge  of  the  latter  is  grooved 
for  the  reception  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  nasi.  C  the  projecting  rostrum  of 
sphenoid  received  into  a  retiring  angle  of  the  sethmoid.  D  is  the  ridge  rising  above 
line  of  union  of  palatine  portions  of  palate  and  maxillary  bones  of  either  side.  A  wavy 
linear  suture  unites  it  with  vomer.  E  the  suture  between  palatine  portion  of  maxil- 
lary bone  and  the  intermaxillary  bone  {K).  It  is  continued  above  into  the  suture 
between  intermaxillary  bone  and  vomer.  There  are  two  sphenoidal  sinuses,  of  which 
the  left  {F)  communicates  with  the  left  nasal  fossa  and  extends  across  the  middle 
line ;  the  right  ((?)  communicates  with  the  right  nasal  fossa  and  also  extends  across  the 
middle  line  behind  the  other.  Consequently  the  section  has  passed  through  both 
sinuses.  There  is  no  communication  between  the  two  sinuses.  H  the  crista  galli ;  in 
front  of  it  is  the  suture  between  the  sethmoid  and  the  frontal.  The  foramen  coecum  is 
on  the  other  side  of  this  suture.  /  the  suture  between  the  middle  plate  of  the  aethmoid 
and  the  hinder  surface  of  the  nasal  bones,  L  suture  between  palate  and  maxillary 
bones.   M  the  anterior  palatine  foramen. 

Fig.  1.  Corresponding  section  at  birth,  showing  the  contrast  of  relative  proportions 
between  cranial  and  facial  parts  in  it  as  compared  with  fig.  i.  A,  B,C,  D  are  sections 
respectively  of  basilar  pox-tion  of  occipital  bone,  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  parts  of 
body  of  sphenoid,  and  of  the  vomer.  The  latter  is  situated  at  this  time  beneath  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  sphenoid,  whereas  in  the  adult  (fig.  i)  it  is  beneath  the  hinder 
portion  of  that  bone,  and  is  directed  more  downward. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  fore  part  of  skull,  just  behind 
margins  of  orbits  and  through  the  first  molar  tooth  on  either  side.  It  is  seen  from 
behind ;  shows  the  shape  of  the  orbits,  the  antra  and  the  nasal  fossse.  The  section  is 
just  in  front  of  the  upper  spongy  bone,  so  that  the  two  lower  ones  only  are  seen ; 
above  the  point  from  which  the  inferior  one  {E)  hangs  is  the  opening  of  the  antrum  F. 
A  is  the  sUt-like  infra-orbital  canal.  ^  B  the  suture  between  the  frontal  and  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  aethmoid.  C  ditto  between  the  frontal  and  os  planum  of  the 
aethmoid;  the  cerebral  and  orbital  laminae  of  the  frontal  bone  form  respectively  the 
upper  part  and  side  of  the  superior  ajthmoidal  cell.  The  edge  of  the  vomer  rests 
upon  the  palatine  process  of  one  maxiJlary  bone  close  by  the  palatine  suture.  D  the 
cut  surface  of  the  malar  bone. 

Fig.  4.  Corresponding  section  at  birth,  showing  contrast  in  proportionate  size  of 
cranial  cavity,  orbits,  sockets  for  molar  teeth  {A),  and  antra  {B).  The  latter  are 
quite  diminutive  cavities  between  the  large  molar  sockets  and  the  inner  sides  of  the 
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maintaining  a  balance  would  have  been  still  greater.  The  various 
processes  and  ridges  are  not  developed.  The  orbits  are  compara- 
tively large;  their  lower  edges  are  more  prominent,  and  their  upper 
or  superciliary  edges  less  so  than  at  a  later  period;  their  roofs  are 
comparatively  flat,  and  their  floors  concave.  The  sinuses  of  the 
frontal  tethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary  bones  are  not 
yet  developed.  The  facial  angle  is  from  90"  to  100".  The  nasal 
bones  are  proportionately  short.  The  alveolar  processes  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws,  the  antral 
portion  being  imperfectly  formed  in  the  one  and  the  inferior  por- 
tion in  the  other ;  they  appear  as  two  ridges  in  each  jaw,  which 
form  a  groove;  in  this  the  teeth  are  laid,  those  of  the  lower  jaw 
being  placed  almost  directly  beneath  those  of  the  upper.  In  the 
inferior  maxilla  the  angle  is  very  obtuse,  the  ramus  and  the  condy- 
loid portions  being  in  nearly  the  same  line ;  and  the  two  halves 
of  the  bone  are  united  by  a  suture  at  the  chin.  The  zygomatic 
fossEe  are  very  shallow,-  corresponding  with  the  small  size  of  the 
temporal  muscle  and  the  imperfect  development  of  the  jaws. 

The  skull  of  the  female  is  rather  smaller,  thinner, 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  male,  though  it  is  said  to 
be  rather  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  (page  103) ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  face  are  small  in  proportion  to  those  of  the 
cranium:  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  smaller  and  more 
elliptical;  and  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  set  more  vertical:  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  less  developed:  the  superciliary  ridges  are  less  promi- 
nent; and  the  facial  angle  is  rather  wider. 

The  skulls  of  idiots  contained  in  the  various  museums 

Skulls  of  idiots  .  n  i 

remarkably  wMch  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seemg,  as  well  as  those 
uniform.  ^j^ich  are  represented  in  books,  present  a  remarkable  Tini- 
formity  in  size  and  characters,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  class.    This  may 


orbits.  The  upper  spongy  bones,  which  are  of  large  proportionate  size,  have  been 
divided  in  the  section  and  are  seen. 

The  outline  of  the  orbit  dififers  in  the  two  ages.  In  the  adult  the  upper  wall  is 
convex  towards  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  lower  wall  next  the  antrum  is  flat.  At 
birth,  on  the  contrary,  the  upper  wall  is  flat,  and  the  lower  wall  is  convex  towards  the 
face.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  former  case  the  orbits  encroach  on  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  face. 
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.be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  more  marked  specimens  only  have 
been  preserved :  and  we  may  assume  that  a  collection  representing 
the  various  grades  of  idiotcy  would  include  specimens  approaching  m 
different  degrees  to  the  ordinary  human  cranium.  Such  a  collection 
however  I  have  not  seen. 

Peculiarities  of  The  skuU  of  the  idiot  presents  in  many  respects  an 
idiot's  skuiL  approximation  to  the  skull  of  the  lower  animals,  especially 
that  of  the  ape,  in  the  following  particulars.  The  facial  bones  are  pro- 
portionately large.  The  brain-case  is  contracted  in  every  direction,  more 
particulai-ly  in  front  and  above,  causing  lowness  and  narrowness  of  the 
forehead,  but  also  behind  and  below;  the  space  behind  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  small,  and  the  bone  slopes  obliquely  upwards  from  it  to  the  occi- 
pital crest.  The  foramen  itself  partakes  somewhat  of  this  slant.  The 
occipital  condyles  are  small  and  preternaturally  convex;  and  the  basilar 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone  ascends  with  unusual  obliquity  from  them. 
The  temporal  fossae  are  deep,  and  the  cranial  bones  forming  its  inner  wall 
are  flattened.  The  temporal  ridge  is  well  marked  and  ascends  to  a 
comparatively  high  level ;  and  this,  together  with  the  flattening  of  the 
parietal  bones  and  the  prominence  of  their  sagittal  portion,  constitutes 
an  approximation  to  a  "sagittal  crest."  The  line  of  union  of  the  tem- 
poral with  the  parietal  bones  is  straighter  than  usual,  and  the  post- 
glenoid  process  is  rather  more  marked.  The  frontal  bone  projects  far 
backwards  in  the  situation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  between  the  parie- 
tals.  The  posterior  and  middle  cerebral  fossae  are  shallow.  The  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  are  prominent  in  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
leaving  a  deep  furrow  between  them  for  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
sethmoid,  which  is  an  approximation  to  the  anterior  or  nasal  fossa  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  foramen  magnum  and  the  other  foramina  for 
nerves  at  the  base  are  comparatively  large ;  the  foramina  for  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  grooves  for  the  sinuses,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively 
smaU.  The  cranial  bones  are  generally  rather  thick  and  the  sutures 
early  obliterated;  the  bones  in  some  instances,  however,  are  thin. 

The  orbits  are  comparatively  large;  their  anterior  outlets  are  ob- 
lique, and  the  superciliary  ridges  are  prominent,  and  project  beyond  the 
general  width  of  the  cranium.  The  bones  of  the  face,  though  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  well-formed  skull,  are  large  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  cranium,  and  are  slanted  forward,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
facial  angle  as  low  as  50"  or  55°.  The  nasal  septum  between  the  orbits  is 
narrow,  and  the  nasal  bones  are,  consequently,  much  arched  transversely. 
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The  chin  is  retiring;  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  rather  wide. 
The  skull  being  small  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  also  small. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  peculiarities,  no  anatomist,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Professor  Owen',  would  hesitate  to  refer  the  cranium  of 
the  idiot  to  the  human  species,  retaining  as  it  does  the  more  important 
chai-acteristic  features  of  the  latter  in  the  descent  of  the  cranial  cavity 
below  the  level  of  the  glenoid  articulatory  surfaces,  in  the  number  of 
the  nasal  bones,  the  construction  of  the  jaws,  the  position  and  direction 
of  the  teeth,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  measurements  of  an  idiot's 
skeleton,  given  in  Tables  I.  and  IV.  pp.  106  and  108,  shew  the  upper 
extremities  to  be  rather  long.  In  other  respects  the  proportions  coin- 
cide nearly  with  those  of  the  average  European  standard. 


THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE 


bears  the  whole  weidit  of  the  skull,  and  transmits  it 

The  condyles  °  .  mi      t  r 

constructed  to  tlirougli  the  condjles  to  the  spme.  Ihe  line  oi  gravity 
^u'we'ightof'"  in  the  erect  position,  with  the  eyes  directed  a  little 
head  to  spine,  ^^^^^^g^  f^Hs  through  the  foramen  magnum  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  condyles;  and  the  skull,  with  its  soft  contents 
and  coverings,  when  placed  in  the  position  just  mentioned,  balances 
upon  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle  thii-d  of  the 
condyles'^ 

This  balancing  point  is  a  little  the  lowest  part  of  each  condyle, 
so  that  some  advantage  is  given  to  the  muscles  that  maintain  the 
head  erect.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  condyles  are  so  shaped 
and  disposed  as  to  form  parts  of  one  globe  or  ball,  which  plays  in 
the  articular  concavities  of  the  atlas  as  in  a  socket;  and  the  inner, 
or  opposed,  sides  of  the  condyles  afford  broad  rough  sui-faces  for 
the  attachment  of  the  strong  odontoid  ligaments  which  bind  the 
occiput  to  the  axis.    From  either  condyle  pass  three  strong  ridges 


^  Zoological  Transactions,  i.  372. 

2  See  description  of  connection  of  head  with  ispine  at  a  future  page. 
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or  processes  in  a  trlradiate  manner.  One,  directed  forwards,  is 
united  with  tliat  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  united  also  with  the  basilar  pro- 
cess, which  is  continued  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  sphenoid.  A 
second,  passing  backwards  and  inwards,  meets  the  corresponding 
process  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  thick  strong  ridge  that  ascends 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  foramen  magnum.  A  third,  the  jugular 
or  transverse  process,  passes  outwards  to  support  the  temporal  bone. 
Each  condyle  may,  therefore,  be  compared  to  a  tripod  resting  upon 
these  three  processes,  which  converge  to  it  so  as  to  enclose  three 
nearly  equal  angles  where  the  bone  is  thin,  and  which  transmit 
forces  to  and  from  the  condyle  in  three  different  directions  in  a 
nearly  equal  manner ;  thus  ensuring  the  combination  of  strength 
with  lightness.  The  slight  fossa  in  front  of  the  condyle,  and  the 
deeper  one  behind,  receive  the  projecting  extremities  of  the  articular 
sm-faces  of  the  atlas,  and  each  contains  a  small  cushion  of  fat  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  bones  from  contact  with  one  another^. 

The  iuqular  processes  are  prolonged  downwards  in 

Jugular  and  ^  ^      .  .  .   .  ,  . 

basUarpro-  many  animals,  especially  in  graminivora  and  pigs,  so  as 
cesses.  form.  On  either  side,  a  strong  spike  which  might  easily 

be  mistaken  for  the  styloid  process.  This  seems  in  them  rather  to 
stand  instead  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  has  been  called  "para- 
mastoid."  In  man  it  sometimes  grows  downwards  so  as  to  touch  the 
upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  articulated 
with  it^.  The  basilar  portion  is  very  strong  to  carry  the  sphenoid 
and  fore  part  of  the  skull,  and  is  slanted  a  little  upwards  so  as 
to  transmit  the  weight  in  the  most  favourable  manner  towards  the 
condyles.  It  is  composed  of  a  dense  thick  external  layer  enclosing 
a  cancellated  interior.    The  cells  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  very 


1  In  a  skull  preserved  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum  the  right  occipital  condyle  is,  in 
consequence  of  congenital  malformation,  placed  transversely,  so  as  to  project  half-way 
across  the  foramen,  yet  without  injuring  the  cord.  It  is  concave  in  its  long  axis  and 
slightly  convex  from  behind  forwards ;  the  articular  facet  of  the  atlas  was  doubtless 
adapted  to  it.  When  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  is  absent,  the  vein  that  should 
be  transmitted  by  it  is  said  to  pass  through  the  foramen  magnum, 

2  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  II.  93.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin. 
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large,  and  are  occasionally  continuous  with  and  form  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  in  which  case  they  are  lined  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  schneiderian  membrane  ^ 

Foramen  mag-  ^^^^  foramm  magnum  is  an  irregular  oval.  Its 
margins,  of  great  strength,  are  formed  by  the  condyles, 
by  the  processes  diverging  forwards  and  backwards  from  them, 
and  by  the  basilar  portion.  Its  anterior  edge  is  bevelled  and 
smooth  where  the  medulla  oblongata  rests  upon  it.  Its  hinder 
edge  is  rough  to  give  attachment  to  a  thick  strong  process  or  band 
of  fibrous  tissue  that  descends  as  a  sheath  upon  the  dura  mater  of 
the  cord  and  becomes  blended  with  it.  The  fore  part  of  the  foramen 
is  the  narrowest;  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  projects  up  to- 
wards this  part,  and  being  in  the  line  joining  the  balancing  points 
of  the  condyles,  is  situate  in  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  skull.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  foramen  is  wide  for  the  transmission  of  the  cord 
and  its  membranes,  and  for  the  lodgment  of  the  subarachnoid  fluid 
which  accumulates  in  the  pia  mater  at  this  region  and  protects  the 
cord  from  injury  during  the  movements  of  the  head.  Ihe  foramen 
also  receives  a  sudden  increase  of  width  about  its  middle,  between 
the  hinder  parts  of  the  occipital  condyles,  where  the  vertebral  arte- 
ries enter  the  skull.  The  position  of  the  foramen,  so  forward  as  to 
be  near  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  its  being  placed 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane,  are  characteristics  9f  the  human 
cranium. 

It  is  occasionally  of  preternatural  size,  being  occupied  by  a  hernial 
protrusion  of  the  brain.  In  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  which  I  lately 
examined,  it  measured  four  inches  by  three;  in  another  it  was  nearly 
as  large.  The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  liability  to  the  occur- 
rence of  hernia  cerebri  in  this  situation  is  illustrated  by  a  specimen 
in  the  Mus6e  Dupuytren,  in  the  account  of  which  it  is  stated  that  an 


^  Meckel,  Archiv,  I.,  once  found  a  process  projecting  from  the  under  part  of  the 
basilar  portion,  presenting  some  analogy  to  the  single  articulating  facet  for  the  atlas, 
■which  is  situated  here  in  most  animals  below  mammals.  The  analogy  was  still  closer 
in  an  instance  described  by  Hyrtl  {Anatomie  des  Menschen,  s.  i8o),  in  which  such  a 
process  was  adapted  to  a  concavity  in  the  anterior  ring  of  the  atlas.  Occasionally  an 
exostosis-like  growth  into  the  skull  takes  place  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  occipital 
with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
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operation  waa  commenced  under  the  supposition  that  the  tumour  was  of 
a  different  kind,  and  was  attended  with  fatal  results*. 

Kxpandedpor  ^^^^  well-formed  European  skull  the  expanded 

tion.  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  behind  the  foramen,  that 

is  to  say,  the  part  which  supports  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  is 
continued  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane  as  far  as  the  inferior  curved 
line.  In  some  instances  it  bulges  on  either  side  below  the  level  of 
the  foramen  magnum.  In  the  inferior  races,  in  the  young  child 
(PL  XV.  fig.  2),  and  in  the  idiot  (page  233),  it  is  more  oblique, 
slanting  upwards  and  backwards.  In  the  Negro  and  Mongolian 
the  external  spines  and  curved  lines  are  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  the  European,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  preponderance 
of  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  requiring  increased  strength  in  the 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  these  lines,  and  which  keep  the  head 
in  the  erect  posture.  The  great  strength  of  the  internal  ridges  and 
the  purposes  served  by  them  have  already  been  alluded  to  (page 
202).  These  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone  form  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  whole  calvarium,  and  the  parts  intervening  between  them 
are  the  thinnest^. 

At  birth  the  occipital  bone  consists  of  four  distinct 
Deveiopm  pQ^tions;  the  basilar,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum;  the  two  condyloid  parts,  which  form  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  foramen;  and  the  expanded  portion  which  lies  behind  the 
foramen.  The  three  former  are  each  developed  from  a  single  nucleus 
formed  in  cartilage;  that  for  the  basilar  portion  appears  a  little 
before  those  for  the  condyloid  parts,  soon  after  the  third  month. 
The  expanded  portion  is  formed  from  membrane;  ossification 


1  A  remarkably  small  foramen  magnum,  with  small  flattened  condyles,  and  one  of 
large  size,  with  large  prominent  condyles,  are  represented  in  Lobstein's  Anat.  Path. 
ate  Series,  PI.  ii.  figs,  i,  2. 

^  In  other  mammals  this  portion  of  the  bone  is  more  flattened,  and  is  directed  more 
or  less  vertically  upwards  from  the  foramen  magnum.  In  many  it  is  quite  flat,  up- 
right, and  expanded  at  the  upper  part  into  a  broad  strong  crest,  which  afibrds  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles  that  raise  the  head.  In  the  hog  tribe  this  crest  is  of  great  size.  In 
the  elephant  it  is  of  vast  thickness,  and,  like  the  other  cranial  bones,  is  hollowed  out 
into  cells  which  are  filled  with  air  and  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the 
mastoid  cells. 
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commencing  about  the  eiglitli  week.  The  number  of  nuclei  in  it 
vary.  There  may  be  only  one  near  the  middle^;  or  there  may  be 
four,  two  above  and  two  below  the  curved  line.  When  there  are 
four  they  commence  where  the  respective  portions  of  the  bone  are 
thinnest,  and  become  united  at  or  before  the  fourth  month;  the 
upper  two  commonly  coalesce  first,  and  the  spines  and  ridges  are 
formed  along  the  lines  of  union. 

They  do  not,  however,  always  unite.  Sometimes  the  upper,  or 
cerebral  segments,  remaia  separate  from  one  another  and  from  the 
cerebellar  portions ;  or  they  may  be  united  to  one  another  and  separated 
from  the  lower  segment  by  a  transverse  suture^;  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  occipital  bone  has  been  found  to  terminate,  not  in  a  point  but  in  a 
broad  end,  the  lambdoidal  suture  being  replaced  by  a  wide  transverse 
suture.  In  one  skull  I  found  the  cerebral  segments  separated  by  a 
median  plate  running  upwards  to  the  parietals  from  the  cerebellar  por- 
tion. Some  of  these  anomalies  remind  us  of  the  "interparietal  bone," 
which,  in  carnivorous  and  some  other  animals,  occupies  the  angular 
interval  between  the  occipital  and  the  parietals.  In  them,  however,  the 
interparietal  bone  becomes  united  with  the  parietals  sooner  than  with 
the  occipital,  and  seems,  therefore,  rather  to  belong  to  the  former.  It  is 
evident  from  these  anomalies  and  from  the  conflicting  observations  of 


1  Blandin,  Anatomic,  I.,  in  all  the  instancea  that  he  examined,  whatever  the  age 
of  the  fcetus,  found  the  flat  portion  to  consist  of  one  piece,  the  ossification  of  -which 
emanates,  he  believes,  from  a  central  nucleus  in  the  situation  of  the  occipital  protu- 
berance. Meckel,  Archiv,  i.  6i6,  and  Handhiich  der  Anatomie,  n.  loo,  states  that 
the  bone  is  developed  from  eleven  centres,  of  which  four  pairs  form  the  expanded  part. 
The  first  of  these  appears  immediately  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line,  at  about  the  loth  week.  They  soon  unite  together  and  are  followed, 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  month,  by  a  second  pair  situated  further  backwards  and 
more  laterally,  which  are  joined  to  one  another  and  to  the  first  pair  in  the  fourth 
month.  A  third  and  fourth  pair  appear  in  succession,  after  short  intervals,  one  above 
another.  In  one  foetus  I  found  a  separate  ossific  centre  for  the  thick  triangular  piece 
of  bone  that  bounds  the  hinder  part  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  have  noticed  traces  of 
the  independent  formation  of  the  same  in  other  instances.  In  some  it  is  formed  by 
a  process  from  the  expanded  portion  of  the  bone  growing  downwards  between  the 
extremities  of  the  condyloid  portions. 

2  Dr  de  Tschudi,  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  xxxvn.  252,  found  this  con- 
formation common  in  the  skull  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  were  distinguished  by  a 
flattened  occiput.  It  exists  in  a  skull  taken  from  a  Romano-British  burial-ground, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Museum.  Tiedemann,  Zeitschrift  fur  Physio- 
logie,  III.  gives  representations  of  these  and  other  varieties  in  the  occipital  bone. 
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various  anatomists,  that  the  ossification  of  this  part  of  the  human  skull 
is  not  conducted  in  a  very  uniform  manner.  Moreover,  independent 
nuclei  of  "woi-mian  bones"  are  often  found  in  the  lambdoidal  suture 
after  bii-th. 

The  condyloid  and  expanded  portions  unite  together  about  the 
fourth  year;  and  the  former  are  joined  to  the  basilar  about  the  fifth 
year.    The  four  pieces  remain  separate  in  reptiles. 

This  bone,  so  important  from  its  connection  with  the 
parts  of  the  nervous  centres  most  essential  to  life,  and  from 
its  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  the  head,  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of 
disease.  There  is  an  example  of  caries  of  the  basilar  portion  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons ;  with  the  exception  of  which,  of  an  occasional  exos- 
tosis on  the  basilar  and  expanded  portions',  and  the  changes  in  the  con- 
dyles which  are  associated  with  ankylosis  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint,  I 
have  not  met  with  any  instances  of  disease  in  the  occipital  bone.  Dr 
Elsaesser,  who  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  "soft  occiput,"  regards  this 
bone  as  pecvdiarly  liable  to  softening  and  other  alterations  in  rickety 
children,  in  consequence  of  the  head  resting  so  much  upon  it  in  infancy  ^ 


THE  PAEIETAL  BONE 

is  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  body.  Developed  from  one  centre 
which  forms  at  the  middle  most  convex  part  or  a  little  below 
it,  it  spreads  out  to  great  size,  contributing  a  larger  share  to 
the  covering  of  the  brain  than  any  other  bone:  in  some  cases  of 
hydrocephalus  it  attains  to  enormous  dimensions.  In  the  early 
periods  of  life  it  is  sharply  curved,  and  its  protuberance  stands  out 
very  boldly,  giving  a  square  shape  to  the  head,  which  is  retained 
through  life  in  some  of  the  inferior  races  of  mankind,  and  in  some 
Europeans,  more  particularly  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  rickets. 
,        It  is  interlocked  between  the  other  bones  in  a  remark- 

Altemate 

levelling  of  its  able  manner:  thus,  it  is  overshot  by  the  frontal  above, 
and  overlaps  it  below;  it  is  covered  by  the  squamous 


1  There  is  a  smooth  oval  exostosis  on  the  external  "spine,"  and  another  more 
nodulated  on  the  "tuber"  in  Guy's  Museum. 
*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  xvii. 
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edge  of  the  temporal,  but  overlaps  its  mastoid  edge;  it  is  overlapped 
by^the  occipital  a  little  at  the  lower,  and  overlaps  it  a  little  at  the 
upper,  part  of  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  a  similar  alternation  is 
continued,  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  opposite  bone  in  the  sagittal 
suture.    In  this  way  it  alternately  overlaps  and  is  overlapped  by 
each  of  the  four  large  bones  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  a 
corresponding  alternate  bevelling  of  its  edges  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  and  the  inner  tables  may  be  traced  all  round.   It  is  very  thin 
where  it  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  and  lies  under  the  shelter 
of  the  temporal  muscle  and  fascia.  '  The  extent  to  which  the  muscle 
and  fascia  cover  it  varies  in  different  races,  being  less  in  the 
European  than  in  others.    The  bone  is  also  less  flattened  in  the 
European  at  this  part,  presenting  a  more  generally  full  rounded 
contour,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  protuberance  less 
prominent. 

The  parietal  bone  is  regarded  as  the  spine  of  the 

Connection  witn  i  ,  ,     .  „  l,„ci 

ft.  spuenoid.    posterior  sphenoidal  Tertebra  which,  m  consequence,  lias 
received  the  name  of  "  Parietal  vertebra."  Yet  its  connection  with 
the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  is  by  no  means  constant.  In  the 
skull  of  a  negro  before  me  they  are  separated  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  frontal  with  the  temporal.    They  are  separated  m  the  same 
way  in  the  chimpanzee,  but  are  united  in  the  orang-utan  the  cat, 
and  some  other  carnivora.   The  fact  of  its  being  supplied  by  the 
,  nutritious  artery-the  middle  meningeal-which  passes 
irr"'""  through  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  is  a  con&-mation  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  an  appurtenance  of  that  vertebra.    The  deep 
position  of  the  artery  in  a  groove  or  channel  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  is  a  point  of  some  practical  importance,  because  it  is  bable 
to  be  wounded  in  fractures  of  this  part  of  the  bone;  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  it  may  separate  the  dura  mater  from  the  skull  and 
Le  fatal  compression.   Hence,  in  eases  where  blows  have  been 
received  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  symptoms  of  ^«  >  > 
creating  compression  of  the  brain  have  supervened,  the  trepk  e 
has  oecasionafly  been  applied  and  the  blood  removed;  and  m  a  few 
instances'  the  result  has  been  good.    In  more  the  operation  has 


1  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  3rd  edit.  p.  327- 
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been  unsuccessful;  either  the  blood  could  not  be  removed,  or  the 
brain  has  not  recovered  itself,  or  hernia  cerebri  has  ensued^  In 
some  no  blood  was  found;  and  in  others,  I  believe,  the  wrong  side 
has  been  opened.  That  the  results  of  experience  are  not  very 
encoui-aging  to  the  performance  of  this  operation  need  scarcely  sur- 
prise us,  when  we  remember  that  a  firactm-e  traversing  this  part  of 
the  skull  will  most  likely  be  continued  into  the  base  and  across  the 
sella  tm-cica  (see  page  204).  I  have  already  remarked  (page  196) 
that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  skull  at  which  blood  is  thrown  out 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
serious  compression  of  the  brain.  The  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone  is  occasionally  replaced  by  a  wormian  bone. 

The  size  of  the  parietal  bones,  their  elevation  and 

Size  and  forward  ■••  ' 

position  of  parie-  comparatively  vertical  direction  and  the  consequent  for- 

tals  in  man. 

ward  position  oi  their  antero-superior  angles,  distinguish 
the  human  cranium  from  that  of  monkeys  and  other  animals;  and 
these  characters  are  most  marked  in  the  higher  races  of  mankind. 
Associated  with  these  peculiarities  is  the  concave  outline  of  the 
lower  edge  of  each  bone,  adapted  to  the  convex  rising  margin  of 
the  squamous  bone.  The  sutm-e  connecting  the  two  is  ratlier  less 
curved  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  European,  and  is  nearly  straight 
in  the  chimpanzee  and  inferior  animals.  The  very  obtuse  retiring 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  parietals  in  front  is  also  a 
result  of  the  forward  position  of  their  antero-superior  parts,-  In 
monkeys  the  angle  is  much  deeper  and  more  acute  to  receive  the 
frontal  bone,  which  is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  point  in  the 
middle  line. 

The  sagittal  margins  are  often  thick,  and  form  bv 

Sagittal  crest.      ...  ^  J 

their  union  a  strong  broad  ridge,  which  connects  the 
projecting  angles  of  the  frontal  and  occipital  bones  and  constitutes 
a  strong  arch  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium.  In  the  orang,  the 
badger,  and  the  dog  more  particularly,  they  are  elevated  into  a  lofty 
crest,  which,  at  its  back  part,  is  overlaid  by  a  separate  osseous 


1  Abernethy'8<S'Mr(7«caZTForfo,ii.  38;  Bright's  Medical  RepoHs,  n.  403;  Guthrie,  On 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  p.  60. 
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nucleus  ruruiing  forwards  from  the  occipital  bone.    When  the 
animals  are  yoimg  this  nucleus  may  be  seen  extending  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  and  forming  a  distinct  triangular 
"  interparietal  bone"  or  "  os  triquetrum,"  occupying  the  posterior 
fontanclle  and  adapted  to  it.   Its  inner  surface  is  connected  with 
the  tentorium,  which  is  osseous  in  the  cat  (for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  supporting  the  brain  during  the  springs  and  powerful 
movements  of  the  animal)  and  proceeds  from  the  parietal  rather 
than  from  the  occipital  bone.    In  rodents  it  is  said  to  be  deve- 
loped from  t^vo  osseous  centres.    The  object  of  the  elevated  crest 
is  to  furnish  an  increased  sm-face  of  attachment  to  the  temporal 
muscles.     In  the  young  of  some  carnivora  two  inter-parietal  bones 
are  found  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sagittal  sutm-e  as  well  as  two  in 
the  hinder  part;  all  become  united  together  with  the  two  parietals 
into  one  bone  during  the  growth  of  the  animal.    In  the  crocodile 
the  two  parietals  are  formed  from  one  centre,  and  constitute  a  small 
irregularly  shaped  median  bone. 

In  many  animals  where  the  sagittal  ridge  is  strong 
Snne'dge  the  bone  on  either  side  is  rather  thin;  and  in  the  human 
on  inside,        ^^^^       ^^^^^^         mai'ked  depressions  of  the  inner  table, 
at  this  part,  adapted  to  the  prominences  of  the  upper  margins  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  to  the  "pacchionian  glands."    When  these  de- 
pressions are  deep  and  sharply  defined  each  one  is  usually  connected  with 
one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  meningeal  groove.    I  have  seen  also  six 
instances  (one  in  the  Cambridge,  foiir  in  the  Dupuytren,  and  one  in  the 
Berlin  Museum)  of  remarkable  depressions  on  the  exterwr 
exferior.         of  the  bone  in.  tlris  situation.    TLe  parietal  bones,  on  the 
sides  of  the  sagittal  suture,  between  it  and  the  parietal  protuberances, 
were,  in  each,  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  paper,  looking  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  outer  table  and  diplbe  had  been  sliced  off  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  imier  table,  which  preserved  its  proper  line.     The  surface  was 
smooth,  and  the  edges  sloped.    The  depression  caused  by  this  deficiency 
of  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  skull  was,  in  each  instance,  elliptical  (about 
21  inches  by  \\).    The  exact  symmetry,  the  similarity  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  several  cases,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  disease,  render 
it  most  probable  that  the  conformation  was  congenital;  at  any  mte,  they 
prove  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  accident.    I  have  not 
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seen  a  correspontling  condition  in  any  other  pax-t  of  the  skull,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  its  occurrence  at  this  spot  in  preference  to 
others.  In  all  these  instances  the  portions  of  the  i:)arietals  intervening 
between  the  deficiencies  were  rather  thicker  than  usual  ^ 

The  aperture  for  the  vein  l^at  runs  through  the  upper  and  hinder 
pai't  of  the  parietal  bone  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  is,  in  some  skuUs,  of 
considerable  size.  In  a  specimen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  it  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger ;  it  is  situated  further  back  and 
nearer  to  the  sagittal  suture  than  the  thinning  of  the  bone  above  men- 
tioned, and  has  no  relation  to  it. 

Development  ^  single  ossifjing  nucleus  appears  near  the  protuher- 
and  varieties,  g^j^^g  about  the  third  month.  Ossification,  radiating 
thence,  reaches  the  angles  last;  and  the  distance  of  the  two  superior 
angles  from  the  centre  is  one  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  fonta- 
nelles  at  birth.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  an  interspace  or 
third  fontanelle  remains  between  the  two  bones,  near  the  posterior 
angles,  after  they  have  coalesced  in  front  and  behind.    It  is  usually 


1  There  is  a  description  of  two  similar  specimens  by  Dr  Maier  (in  VLrclicw's  Archiv, 
vn.  336).  He  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  thinning  of  the  skull  at  the  part  to  senile 
atrophy.  But  in  the  instances  I  have  seen,  and  in  one  represented  by  Sandifort, 
Exercitationes Anatomice,  i753)  P-  76,  Tab.  Vii.  the  skulls  did  not  appear  to  be  those  of 
old  persons.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  congenital  conformation  firom 
the  fact  that  I  have,  in  several  instances  of  hydrocephalus,  observed  a  vacancy  in  the 
parietal  bones  at  this  part.  It  would  seem,  from  a  quotation  made  by  Sandifort  from 
Platuerus,  that  a  patient  narrowly  escaped  trephining  after  an  accident  by  coming  to 
himself  and  declaring  that  a  depression  in  his  head,  which  was  exciting  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  surgeons,  had  existed  from  childhood. 

There  is  a  calvarium  showing  thinness  of  the  right  parietal  bone  in  St  Thomas's 
Museum.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue:  "The  most  prominent  part  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  sliced  off  by  a  sharp  instrument,  probably  a  sabre.  The  force  was 
applied  horizontally,  so  that,  although  a  large  portion  of  bone  has  been  removed,  the 
internal  table  has  not  been  penetrated.  The  wound  measures  2^  inches  in  diameter." 
It  resembles  the  other  specimens  mentioned  above,  except  that  the  deficiency  is 
of  more  circular  shape.  Singularly  enough  the  exactly  corresponding  portion  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  calvaHv.m  has  been  sawn  out;  for  what  purpose  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  mutilation  throws  great  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  the  view  taken  in  the 
catalogue ;  for,  possibly,  the  presence  of  the  part  that  has  been  cut  out  would  show  a 
similar  deficiency  on  the  other  side,  proving  that  neither  was  the  result  of  injury. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  an  infant  born  with  a  depression  in  the  right 
parietal  bone,  nearly  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece.  It  is  rather  nearer  to  the  tem- 
poral bone  than  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  text ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  them. 
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of  small  size  and  oblong  shape;  but  in  an  infant  bom  with  a  promi- 
nent forehead  and  high  vertex,  in  whom  the  fingers  and  also  the 
toes  were  united  together,  I  found  this  aperture,  or  fontanelle,  of 
large  size  and  square  shape,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  touch,  from  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

The  two  bones  In  some  few  instances  the  two  parietal  bones  appear  to  be 
occasionally     developed,  as  they  are  in  the  crocodile,  from  a  single  ossifying 

developed  from  ^     '  • 

one  centre.  centre  in  the  median  line.  At  any  rate,  they  sometmies  are 
foimd  united  at  a  very  early  period,  as  early  as  the  third  year.  When 
they  are  so  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  head  is  prevented,  and  there  is, 
consequently,  a  preternatural  increase  ia  the  height  and  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  cranium'.  Indeed,  wherever  the  head  is  \m- 
usually  long  or  deep  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  sagittal  suture  was 
obliterated  early,  or  did  not  exist.  In  some  examples  of  remarkable 
elevation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  I  have  found  the  frontal 
as  well  as  the  sagittal  suture  early  obliterated. 

Occasionally  one  or  both  parietal  bones  are  divided,  more  or  less 
completely,  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  by  a  suture  running  from 
before  backwards ^  In  one  instance  the  dividing  "suture  ran  partially 
vertical  and  diagonal'."  The  parietal  bones  are  frequently  deficient, 
whoUy  or  partially,  in  anencephalous  monsters.  "Occasionally  they  are 
missed  in  natural  foetuses*." 


THE  FEONTAL  BONE 


not  only  covers  the  fore  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  forms  the 
upper  walls  of  the  orbits  and  the  roof  of  the  nasal  foss»;  it,  in 
addition,  sends  down  three  processes— the  "nasal"  in  the  middle, 


1  See  Contributions  to  Craniology,  by  Dr  Minchin,  DuUin  Quarterly  Journal,  xxii. 
350.  An  example  is  given  by  Sandifort,  Mms.  Amd.  11.  Tab.  vni.  and  ix.  and 
'Uxercitationes  Anatomiw,  1785,  Tab.  i.  of  union  of  the  parietals,  the  sagittal  suture 
being  undistingdshable,  except  a  sUgbt  trace  of  it  near  the  coronal.  The  cramum  w.os 
in  other  respects  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  length  and  for  the  thinness  of  its  bones. 
The  subject,  a  woman,  is  said  to  have  had  hydrocephalus,  though  the  dimensions  of 
the  skull  were  not  veiy  great.  . 

^  Tiedemann,  Zeitschrifl  filr  Physiologic,  ii.  s.  i.   There  are  two  examples  m  the 

Museum  at  Berlin. 

3  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  169. 
■»  Otto,  p.  169. 
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and  the  "external  angular"  on  either  side^ — which  are  the  main 
stay  of  the  face.  Hence  it  is  a  bone  of  considerable  strength,  and 
it  varies  in  its  figm-e  and  growth  according  to  the  development  both 
of  the  brain  and  the  face.  In^roportion  as  that  of  the  former  takes 
place  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  that  is,  the  manner  which  we  find 
associated  with  the  highest  intellect,  so  does  the  cranial  portion  of 
the  frontal  bone  become  more  upright  and  less  encroach- 

Its  upright  po-  . 

sition  proper-  ing  upou  thc  territory  of  the  parietals,  giving  rise  to  that 
veiopment  of  well-lcnowii  indication  of  mental  power,  a  high  forehead, 
cerebrum.  Accordingly  an  examination  of  the  crania  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind  shows  that  the  more  debased  is  the  mental  con- 
dition so,  on  the  whole,  is  the  frontal  bone  more  inclined  backwards 
and  more  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  sagittal  suture'^.  In  the 
monkey  these  features  are  still  more  strongly  marked ;  and  in  the 
lower  races  of  animals  the  bone  becomes  quite  horizontal,  and  is 
placed  behind,  instead  of  above,  the  eyes'.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  facial  part  of  the  bone;  for,  in  proportion 
as  the  cranial  portion  slopes  backwards,  so  do  its  facial  buttresses — 
the  nasal  and  angular  processes — slant  forwards;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  brain  is  well  developed  and  the  cranial  part  of  the  bone  is 
upright,  so  are  the  facial  processes  directed  perpendicularly  down- 
wards. In  the  lower  animals,  for  instance,  they  grow  directly  for- 
wards ;  in  the  lower  races  of  mankind  they  grow  downwards  and 
forwards ;  and  in  the  best  formed  human  skulls  they  grow  almost 
vertically  downwards.  Hence,  when  the  skull  rests  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  angle  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal 
bone  with  that  plane,  which  may  be  called  the  "frontal  angle,"  will 
afford  at  least  as  con-ect  a  means  of  estimating  the  degree  of  per- 
fection of  cranial  development  as  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"facial  angle."  It  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  promi- 
nence of  the  forehead  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  chin  (see  page 


^  In  camivora  the  external  angular  process  does  not  reach  the  malar  bone,  so  that 
the  orbit  and  temporal  fossa  form  one  large  cavity.  The  middle  process  of  the  frontal, 
which  is  the  only  support  affoi'ded  by  the  bone  to  the  face,  is  consequently  very  thick 
and  strong  in  these  animals. 

^  This  conformation  is  well  seen  in  the  representation  of  a  Peruvian  skull  given 
by  Tiedemann  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologic,  V. 

3  In  fishes  it  extends  between  the  parietals  as  far  as  the  occipital. 
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287),  and  to  the  bulguig  of  the  occipital  bone  below  tlie  level  of 
the  foramen  magnmii  (p.  237). 

The  downward  growth  of  the  middle  or  frontal  pro- 

The  frontal  °  .  i  •  i  • 

sinuses:  ccss  of  the  craniiim  (page  177),  and  its  size,  which  is 
designed  to  give  it  strength  as  a  main  support  of  the  face, 
would  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull,  were  it  not  hollowed  out  into  cavities  or  cells.  Of  these, 
some  formed  in  the  Eethmoid,  or  completed  by  it,  are  called  "  seth- 
moidal  cells,"  others,  included  in  the  substance  of  the  frontal  bone 
itseK  and  formed  between  its  tables,  are  called  "  frontal  sinuses." 
The  latter  are  situated  chiefly  between  the  orbital  and  the  super- 
ciliary plates  of  the  bone.  They  are  not  developed  till  after 
nubertv,  and  vary  a  good  deal  in  size;  not  unfrequently 

variations  in      r"-  j  ^ 

their siiie:       ^hey  are  of  unequal  size  on  the  two  sides,    ihey  are 
larger  in  men  than  in  women  and  young  persons,  owing  to  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges  in  the  former.  Where 
they  are  most  developed  they  make  the  forehead  seem  to  recede, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  cra- 
nium by  either  the  frontal  or  the  facial  angle.   The  sinuses  are  on 
the  whole  larger  in  Europeans  than  in  negroes.  In  some  tribes- 
Austolians  for  instance-it  is  said  by  Prof.  Owen  that  they  are 
very  imperfectly  developed,  and  that  a  peculiar  want  of  resonance  of 
the  voice  is  a  consequence  of  the  deficiency.    I  have  seen  them 
extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  orbit,  reaching  as  far  back  as 
the  imiction  of  the  frontal  with  the  lesser  ala  of  the  sphenoid;  the 
supiorbital  portions  were  partly  shut  oif  from  the  nasal  portlo^s, 
and  the  cavities  fcther  subdivided  by  incomplete  partitions.  Above 
they  have  been  known  to  extend  as  far  back  as  the  parietal  bones, 
and  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  external  angular  processes;  m  other 
cases  they  are  almost  absent  . 


.  .< They  e*nd  b.ck W.  over  th,  t.p  of  th,         »  '^^-^'l^^'^^''^^. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  an-ceUs  in  xne  ^  ^  in 

the  elephant;  the  intellectual  P^^— ^^.^^J   :  t; t  e  —  exlent  of 
the  owl,  not  by  the  actual  capacity  of  the  b^'^"^  J'  ^    ^  skull-walls." 
the  pneumatic  cellular  structure  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates 
Owen,  in  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  p.  167. 
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It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  these  varieties  in  applying  tlie 
trephine'.  There  is  usually  one  on  either  side  of  the  micldle  line: 
the  left  is  said  to  be  commonly  rather  the  larger.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  septum,  to  the  formation  of  which  each  half  of  the 
frontal  bone  conti'ibutes  its  share.  Nevertheless,  they  communicate 
with  one  another  by  apertures  in  the  septum ;  and  each  commu- 
nicates with  the  superior  meatus  narium  of  its  own  side  by  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening,  which  transmits  a  prolongation  of  the  schneiderian 
membrane  to  line  the  interior  of  the  sinus,  and  which  permits  air  to 
pass  to  and  from  the  nasal  fossa. 

They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  very  acute  pain  in  com- 
these°ato?°  mon  catarrh,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  extending 
disease:  ^^ong  the  lining  membrane  from  the  nose ;  but  the  inflamma- 
tion commonly  subsides  without  much  trouble,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
seldom  they  are  the  seat  of  chronic  disease.  It  is  related  that  insects 
have  found  their  way  into  them ;  that  fr-agments  of  brain  have  escaped 
from  the  nose  in  cases  of  fi-acture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  involving  the 
walls  of  these  cells;  and,  that  when  an  aperture  has  been  formed  in  their 
outer  wall,  patients  have  been  able  to  blow  air  through  them".  The 
whole  anterior  wall  has  been  carried  away  by  fracture,  leaving  the  hinder 
wall  exposed,  and  the  patient  has  done  well. 


1  A  gentleman  who  measured  several  specimens  found  them  ranging  from  two  to 
four  inches  transversely,  from  one  to  two  in  height,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly 
two  in  depth.  Mr  Hilton,  On  the  Cranium,  p.  1 3,  found  them  more  extensively  deve- 
loped in  the  skull  of  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  African  tribes  than  in  any  other 
that  he  had  seen. 

2  It  is  related  by  Dr  Abercrombie  (Diseases  of  the  Brain,  3rd  edit.  p.  40)  that 
an  opening  has  been  fonned  into  the  cranial  cavity  by  ulceration  consequent  on  dis- 
ease of  the  lining  membrane,  and  has  been  associated  with  abscess  in  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  brain.  In  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren  is  an  enormous  cavern,  larger  tlian  the 
head,  with  bony  walls  occupying  one  side  of  the  face.  The  case  was  published  by 
M.  Viallet  in  Bull,  de  la  SociHtd  cle  lafac.  de  Mid.  1805,  p.  72,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  was  ascribed  by  him  to  polypus  of  the  frontal  sinus.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  specimen,  and  comparison  of  it  with  others,  convinced  me  that 
it  was  more  probable  the  disease  began  in  the  maxillary  than  in  the  frontal  sinus. 
An  account  of  this  specimen  is  given  in  the  Museum  d'anatomie  path,  de  la  facultd 
de  M6decine  de  Pa/ris,  p.  437,  and  is  represented  in  PI.  10  of  the  Atlas  accompanying 
that  work. 
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The  frontal  sinuses  serve  to  ligliten  the  fore  part  of 
the  skull,  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the  voice,  and,  by- 
throwing  forward  the  superciliary  ridges,  to  protect  the  eyes.  As 
before  stated,  p.  220,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  much,  if  any, 
connection  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  orbital ;plates  are  arched  transversely,  as  well  as 
orbital  plates.   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  backwards  (sec  PL  XV.  at  page  231);  they 

are  deeply  marked  by  the  cerebral  convolutions  above,  but  present  an 
even  surface  beneath  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  the  eyes,  which  lie  close  under  them  nearer  to  the  roofs  than  to 
the  floors  of  the  orbits.  Not  being  much  exposed  to  injury  this  part 
of  the  bone  is  thin  and  easily  perforated  by  any  sharp  instrument'; 
occasionally  it  is  fractuxed  by  a  blow  upon  the  forehead,  or  more 
distant  part  of  the  head,  the  other  regions  of  the  skull  remaining 
intact'.  In  the  well-made  European  skull  the  orbital  plates  are 
nearly  horizontal.  In  the  Negro  they  are  more  oblique,  slanting 
downwards  and  backwards.  In  hydrocephalus  they  are  much  flat- 
tened and  depressed  from  their  proper  horizontal  to  a  nearly  vertical 
line,  rendering  the  eyes  prominent  and  giving  a  peculiar  stare  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Their  hinder  and  inner  angles  are  some- 
times replaced  by  wormian  bones'. 

superciiiaiy  superciUary  ridges  are  formed  by  the  confluence 

ridge  and  notch,  ^he  anterior  margins  of  the  orbital  plates  with  the 
frontal  portion  of  the  bone.  They  are  strong  and  arched  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resist  blows  and  to  receive  the  malar  and  maxillaiy  bones 
which  are  applied  against  the  angular  processes  forming  their  outer 
extremities.  The  arching  of  the  brows,  added  to  the  direction  of 
the  hairs  placed  upon  the  skin  which  covers  them,  diverts  to  the 
sides  of  the  face  the  streams  of  sweat  flowing  from  the  forehead,  and 
saves  the  annoyance  they  would  otherwise  occasion  to  the  eyes. 


1  Tram,  of  Path.  Soc.  I.  t88.  W  a  case  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  Diseases  of 
Bram,  p.  41,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  perforated  by  matter  forming  m  the  orbit. 

2  Page  loi,  and  Hewitt  in  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  March  27,  1858. 

3  See  the  contrast  of  their  shape  at  the  time  of  birth  and  in  the  adult  represented 
in  PI.  XV.  figs.  3  and  4.  At  the  former  period  they  are  much  less  arched  than  m  the 
latter,  to  afford  more  space  for  the  large  cerebrum. 
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The  out&r  part  of  eacli  superciliary  or  "  supra-orbital"  ridge  is  par- 
ticularly prominent,  defending  the  eye  in  this  the  most  exposed 
direction,  and  giving  shelter  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  inner  part 
is  less  sharp.  The  ridge  is  interrupted  near  the  inner  part  by  the 
supra-orbital  notch,  "which  transmits  the  frontal  nerve,  and  which  is 
sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen.  A  small  Tiole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  notch  transmits  a  vein  from  the  diploe  to  join  the  ophthalmic  vein 
(page  196).  Another  vein  from  the  same  source  often  perforates  the 
orbital  plate  near  the  external  angular  process;  and  a  small  hole  in 
the  latter  situation  sometimes  transmits  a  branch  of  the  anterior 
meningeal  artery  to  the  lachrymal  glands 

The  want  of  sharpness  and  projection  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
supra-orbital  ridge  is  compensated  for  by  the  bulging  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  frontal  sinuses;  and  the  bone  is  here  perforated  by  many 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  sinuses.  In  the 
middle  line  it  often  presents  small  closely-set  transverse  ridges  and 
furrows,  which  are  the  remnants  oi  frontal  suture. 
Frontal  emi-  ^hc  frontal  eminences,  which  are  situated  above  the 
nences.  supcrciliary  ridges,  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  persons; 
often  they  are  unsymmetrical  in  the  same  person.  A  want  of  uni- 
formity in  this  respect  led  to  the  presumption  of  fracture  in  a  case 
which  occmi-ed  under  Velpeau  at  the  H6pital  de  la  Pitid. 

The  foramen  crncum,  when  it  is  open,  transmits  into 

Foramina  caeca  ^  _ 

and  orbitalia  the  nosc  a  Vein  of  communication  between  the  vessels  of 
the  schneiderian  membrane  and  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
It  is  sometimes  impervious  at  the  lower  part,  especially  in  old 
persons.  The  internal  orhital  foramina,  transmitting  branches  from 
the  ophthalmic  veins  to  the  nose,  afford  additional,  though  less  direct, 
means  by  which  vascular  communications  are  established  between 
the  schneiderian  membrane  and  the  dura  mater.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  cribriform  holes  themselves,  we  find  here  ample  anastomosis 
between  the  nasal  and  the  intra-cranial  vessels. 

A  slight  elevation  in  the  median  line  marks  the 

Edges.  .  ,         „  .  1.1 

position  ot  the  suture  which  united  the  lateral  halves  of 
the  bone.    In  some  of  the  lower  animals  this  is  elevated  into  a 


^  Jourdan,  Encycl.  Anat.  ii.  27. 
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ridge  continuous  with  tliat  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  The 
coronal  edge  of  the  frontal  is  bevelled  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
parietal,  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  above,  and  of  the 
outer  one  in  its  lateral  parts.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  serration 
is  much  less  complicated  near  the  middle  line  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
suture,  where  the  bones  overlap  one  another  in  opposite  directions, 
than  at  the  intermediate  parts  where  their  edges  are  in  the  same 
plane.  The  same  thing  will  be  found  in  other  regions  of  the  skull: 
where  there  is  much  overlapping  there  is  less  serration  than  in 
parts  where  the  edges  of  the  bones  are  more  directly  opposed  to 
one  another. 

The  ossification  of  the  frontal  bone  begins  veiy 

Development.     ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^.^^-^^ 

bones;  probably  because  it  carries  the  face,  through  the  medium  of 
the  three  processes  which  run  out  from  it  for  that  pm-pose.  Bone 
is  first  formed  at  the  part  subservient  to  this  work— viz.  along  the 
superciliary  portion,  at  or  before  the  second  month — and  radiates 
from  it  backwards  over  the  orbit  and  upwards  upon  the  forehead^. 
We  might  expect  separate  nuclei  for  the  external  angular  processes, 
forasmuch  as  they  are  separate  bones  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  called 
the  "  post-frontals;"  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  them^.  At 
birth  the  bone  is  divided  into  halves  by  the  frontal  suture,  which, 
at  the  upper  part,  expands  into  the  anterior  fontanelle.  By  the  age 
of  two  years  this  suture  is  generally  obliterated,  and  the  fontanelle 
is  closed. 


1  Ossification  is  commonly  said  to  commence  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  pro- 
tuberances. I  have,  however,  found  it  first  just  above  the  orbits;  Kerkrmgius  {Os- 
teogenia  fcetuwm,,  cap.  n.)  describes  it  as  beginning  at  this  point,  and  says  that  it 
spreads  upwards  on  either  side  towards  the  parietal  bones  so  as  to  enclose  a  central 
portion  which  is  subsequently  covered  in.    Blandin  {Anaicnik,  i.  78)  gives  the  same 

account.  ... 

2  In  one  hydrocephalic  specimen  the  cranial  was  separate  from  the  supercihary 
portion.  This  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  a  veritable  exponent  of  the  manner 
of  development,  because  gaps  of  irregular  shape  and  of  considerable  size,  not  always 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  are  often  met  with  in  the  frontal  bones  of  children 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  They  are  probably  the  result  of  the  stretching  to  which  the 
primordial  membrane  and  the  growing  bone  have  been  subjected;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  stretching  may  have  caused  the  separation  between  the  cranial  and 
superciliary  parts  in  the  instance  I  have  alluded  to. 
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The  frontal  suture  remains  as  long  as  the  other  sutm-es 
JS^iwSiy'^  in  some  quadrvimana  and  other  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
persistent.  man— in  about  one  skull  in  twenty'.  When  it  is  permanent, 
one  of  the  frontal  bones  joins  thejjpposite  parietal  diagonally,  forming  a 
imion  similar  to  that  which  usually  occurs  in  the  palate  between  the 
maxillary  and  palate-bones,  and  there  is  also  a  diagonal  union  of  one  of 
the  frontal  bones  with  one  of  the  nasal  at  the  other  end  of  the  suture. 
The  side  which  is  imited  diagonally  with  the  opposite  parietal  may  or 
may  not  be  the  one  which  is  united  diagonally  with  the  opposite  nasal. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  said  at  page  244  respecting  the  association 
of  narrowness  of  the  cranium  with  absence  of  the  sagittal  suture,  I 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  relation  between  the  width  of  the 
forehead  and  the  persistence  of  the  frontal  suture;  but  have  not  found 
that  it  is  so,  the  suture  not  being  more  fi-equently  present  in  wide  than 
in  narrow  foreheads.  In  hydrocephalus  the  two  sides  of  the  frontal  bone 
are  pressed  apart,  and  an  independent  plate  is  occasionally  developed  in 
the  interval  between  them  I  In  acephalous  monsters  the  frontal  portion 
is  commonly  deficient.  Occasionally  the  frontal  bone  is  entirely  deficient, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  elongated  parietal  bones'. 

The  varieties  in  this  bone  in  width  and  height,  in  the  angle  of  incK- 
nation,  in  the  size  of  its  sinuses,  and  in  the  prominence  of  its  protuber- 
ances are  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  physiognomy  than  those  of  any 
other  bone  in  the  head. 

It  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  the  other 

Frontal 'bone  . 

often  the  seat  cranial  bones,  being  more  subject  to  thickenmg,  to  syphi- 
of  disease.  -^^^^  caries,  and  to  malignant  growths.  There  is  one  disease 
which  hardly  ever  afiects  the  other  calvarial  bones,  except  the  frontal 
has  been  first  attacked,  I  mean  the  formation  of  nodulated  bony  growths, 
or  "osseous  tumours,"  which  may  begin  on  either  side,  or  in  the  middle 
line,  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  which  spread  along  its  surface,  extend- 
ing to  the  adjacent  bones,  attaining  considerable  size,  and  encroaching 
upon  the  cranial  cavity  as  well  as  bulging  outwards.    They  may  also 


1  Congenital  consolidation  has  been  observed,  and  tlie  frontal  suture  has  been 
found  not  running  straight  to  the  sagittal  suture.  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South, 
p.  1 66. 

3  Foot-note  3  on  page  192 ;  and  case  by  Dr  Freckleton  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jmumal,  xvii.  ■242. 

3  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  106. 
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take  their  origin  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw-bones,  and  spread  thence  to 
the  frontal  and  the  other  bones;  but  this  rarely  happens. 

Lassus'  quotes  examples  of  osseous  exostoses  resembling 
cystrfonn       horns  springing  from  one  or  both  sides  of  the  frontal  bone, 
upon  it.         Probably  some  of  these  were  mere  warty  growths  from  the 
skin,  with  a  thick  corneous  cuticular  covering,  or  were  consequent 
on  the  formation  bursting  and  subsequent  cuticular  outgrowth  of  seba- 
ceous cysts.    This  leads  me  to  remark  that  such  cysts  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  close  connection  with  the  frontal  bone,  commonly 
just  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  often  tinder  cover  of  the 
temporal  fascia;  I  have  met  with  them  occasionally  upon  other  parts  of 
the  bone.    They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  congenital;  though  they 
often  escape  notice  for  some  years,  and  I  have  been  called  upon  to  remove 
them  in  grown  up  and  even  elderly  persons.    If  left  alone  they  do  not 
attain  great  size,  and,  after  a  time,  for  the  most  part,  become  stationary. 
They  lie  upon  the  bone  itself,  or  in  such  close  contact  with  it  that  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  expose  it  to  effect  their  complete  removal;  I 
found  one  occupying  a  cup-like  depression  of  considerable  depth  in  its 
substance,  which  had  probably  been  caused  by  the  growing  up  of  the  bone 
around  the  cyst.    They  resemble  the  ordinary  "wens"  in  structure  and 
contents.    I  know  no  other  paxt  of  the  osseous  system  with  which  cysts 
of  this  kind  grow  in  so  frequent  and  intimate  connection. 


THE  TEMPOKAL  BONES 


contain  the  organs  of  hearing,  disposed  on  their  exterior 
offices  and  and  in  diversely  shaped  cavities  and  canals  hollowed  out 
relations.  ^^^.^^  interior.    They  contribute  to  the  formation  of 

the  cranial  cavity.  They  send  buttresses— the  zygomata— forward 
to  support  the  upper  jaw;  and  they  form  the  sole  resting-points  of 
the  lower  jaw.  They  furnish  the  handles — the  mastoid  processes — 
for  attachment  of  the  muscles— the  stemo-mastoid,  splenii  and  tra- 
chelo-mastoid — which  effect  the  more  powerful  rotatory  movements 


1  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  I.  cap.  80. 
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of  the  head;  and  they  fiu'nish  the  styloid  processes,  from  which 
muscles  pass  to  the  pharynx  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  tongue. 
They  are  perforated  by  the  arteries — the  carotids — which  transmit 
one  half  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain;  and  they  are  grooved 
by  the  great  veins — the  lateral  sinuses — which  discharge  all  the 
blood  from  the  brain.  They  are  grooved  also  by  two  of  the  tribu- 
tary sinuses — the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal — ,  besides  being 
grooved  by  the  main  arteries  of  the  dura  mater — the  middle  menin- 
geal— .They  transmit  the  great  motor  nerves  of  the  face — the  portio 
dm-a  of  the  seventh  on  either  side — and  the  sympathetic.  They 
lodge  the  Gasserian  ganglia,  from  which  pass  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  nerves  of  sensation  to  the  entire  fore  part  of 
the  cranium  and  face.  They  form  one  side  of  the  foramen  which 
transmits  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  pneumogastric  and  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  foramina  and  channels 
in  the  bone  for  the  passage  of  communicating  filaments  between  all 
or  most  of  these  nerves.  The  bones,  wedged  in  between  the  occi- 
pital and  the  sphenoid,  appear  to  be  compounded  of  derivatives 
fi'om  both,  and  of  an  osseous  sense-capsule  besides.  I  may  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that,  in  the  different  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, their  several  component  parts  undergo  such  great  modifica- 
tions and  changes,  (greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  bone 
of  the  skeleton,)  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognise  them 
under  their  various  metamorphoses.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  sympathetic  relations  of  this  region  with  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  so  remarkable,  that  an  ear-ache  is  the  most  intolerable 
of  all  aches,  that  in  some  persons  the  introduction  of  a  speculum 
and  the  washing  out  the  external  auditory  passage  causes  con- 
vulsive fits  of  coughing  and  choking,  and  that  accumulations  of 
wax  and  mucus  in  the  cavities  and  passages  are  occasionally  the 
source  of  so  much  annoyance:  no  wonder  that  the  student  finds  it 
difficult  to  acquire  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  temporal 
bone:  no  wonder  that  anatomists  are  not  agreed  respecting  the 
homological  relations  of  its  several  parts. 

The  two  temporal  bones  receive  and  support  the  parietals  above, 
and  are,  in  turn,  received  and  supported  by  the  sphenoid  and  occi- 
pital below.   Their  superior  edges  are,  accordingly,  bevelled  at  the 
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expense  of  tlie  inner,  and  their  inferior  edges  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  laminai.  They  consist  of  five  portions  which  are  commonly 
described  separately,  each  being  in  some  measm-e  distinct,  and  each 
being  developed  from  a  separate  osseous  nucleus.  These  are  the 
squamous,  the  mastoid,  th.Q  ]}etrosal,  the  tympanic,  and  the  styloid^. 

The  squamous  portion  is  convex  externally  in  the 

Squamous  ^  .  ,   .  j. 

portioii.        higher  families  of  the  human  species,  giving  a  rotundity 
to  the  exterior  of  the  cranium  at  this  part;  and  the  great  extent  of 
its  vertical  depth,  in  comparison  with  its  antero-posterior  measure- 
ment, and  the  convexity  of  its  upper  border  are  peculiar  to  man.  In 
quadrumana  it  is  flatter  and  of  more  square  shape,  with  a  straight 
upper  border.    The  glenoid  cavity,  lined  with  a  thin 
Glenoid  cavity.  ^^^^^     cartilage,  is  seen  on  its  under  surface.    In  front 
of  the  cavity  is  a  ridge  or  eminence,  also  covered  with  cartilage, 
upon  which  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  mounts  when  the  mouth  is 
widely  opened,  returning   again  into  the   glenoid  fossa  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.    This  ridge,  as  well  as  the  glenoid  cavity, 
has  its  long  axis  directed  inwards  and  backwards,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  which  facilitates  the  oblique 
or  rotatory  movements  of  the  inferior  maxilla  in  mastication.  The 
glenoid  cavity  is  separated  from  the  petrous  bone  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tympanic  bone  by  the  fissura  Glaseri, 
FissuraGiaserL  ^^^.^^       ^  remnant  of  the  first  visceral  cleft  of  the 
early  embryo  (page  179),  and  which  still  communicates  with  the 
tympanum.    Just  in  front  of  the  outer  part  of  this  fissure  may 
be  noticed  a  small  tubercle,  the  post-glenoid  process, 

Post-glenoid  r,-  1,  • 

process.  the  representative  of  a  much  larger  process  which  m 
other  mammals  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  pre- 
vents its  being  drawn  backwards  from  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the 
efforts  of  mastication.  Its  large  size  in  the  skull  of  the  chim- 
panzee constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  differences  between 
that  and  the  human  skull.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  necessity 
for  so  large  a    stop,"  in  consequence  of  the  more  vertical  direction 


1  I  frequently  call  these  "squamous  bone,"  "mastoid  bone,"  &c.  to  avoid  the 
longer  phrases,  "  Rquamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,"  &c. 
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of  the  neck  and  ascending  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  downward  growth  of  the  tympanic  and  vaginal 
processes,  which  render  dislocation  of  the  jaw  backwards  almost 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  altliongh  the  process  is  of  smaller  size 
in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  still  sufficient,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  passing 
backwards,  and  is  really  the  agent,  at  any  rate  is  an  important 
agent,  by  which  such  displacement  is  prevented.  This  is  best 
perceived  in  a  section  of  the  joint  in  its  recent  state,  such  as  is 
represented  in  PI.  XVIII.  fig.  4  and  5  b.  In  some  human  skulls, 
particularly  that  of  the  Negro,  which  presents  so  many  approxima- 
tive tendencies  to  the  skull  of  the  quadrumanous  animal,  this  process 
is  strongly  marked,  growing  downwards  and  pushing  downwards 
the  tympanic  portion,  which  is  situated  below  and  behind  it,  and 
which  is  always  quite  distinct  from  it,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  "  fissura  Glaseri." 


In  "carnivora"  both  the  ridge  bounding  the  fore  part  of 
of  glenoid  *he  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  post-glenoid  process  stand  out  more 
S^^orr^^-  ^^^^^P^y  ^  ^^^j  curl,  one  backwards  and  the  other 
nivora,  and      forwards,  SO  as  to  circumscribe  the  antero-posterior  diameter 

rodentia.  . 

of  the  cavity  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  furrow,  in  which  the 
transversely  elongated  condyle  of  the  jaw  turns,  like  the  pin  in  the  angel 
of  a  hinge-joint.  This  arrangement  permits  only  the  movements  requisite 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  and  prevents  dislocation  forwards 
during  the  wide  separation  of  the  jaws  which  these  animals  are  able  to 
effect,  as  well  as  backwards  when  the  mouth  is  being  closed.  In  "grami- 
iiivora"  the  anterior  ridge  is  almost  absent,  the  articulating  facet  is  nearly 
flat  and  extends  forwards  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  give  greater 
range  to  the  antero-posterior  slidiag  of  the  condyles  and  the  rotatory 
movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  glenoid  cavity  of  man  the  conditions 
are  intermediate  between  these  two ;  or  rather  the  ridge  is  much  less  pi-o- 
nounced  than  in  carnivora,  and  is  somewhat  more  marked  than  in  gramini- 
vora;  so  that  this  joint,  like  the  teeth,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  cha- 
racters displayed  in  the  latter  class  of  animals,  than  in  the  former.  The 
movements  of  the  jaw,  regulated  by  the  shape  of  the  articulating  surfaces, 
resemble  those  which  take  place  in  both  classes;  but  they  are  limited 
in  their  extent,  the  hinge-like  action  being  less  than  in  the  carnivora 
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and  the  lateral,  or  rotatory  play,  being  less  than  in  graminivora.  In 
"  rodents"  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  quite  different.  It  is  con- 
cave in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  groove  in  which  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw  can  play  forwards  and  backwards  with  freedom ; 
wliile  the  condyle  itself  is  almost  spherical,  so  as  to  permit  the  movement 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  to  take  place. 

The  wall  of  the  skull  forming  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid 

Depth  01  tne 

<»^*y-  cavity  is  slightly  prominent  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 

as  if  it  had  been  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  quite  tliin  and  translucent,  and  is  surrounded  and 
strengthened  on  all  sides  by  thick  ridges  \  This  deeper  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  where  the  partition  wall  between  it  and  the  cranial 
cavity  is  so  thin,  lodges  the  hinder  thick  edge  of  the  interarticular 
cartHage,  and  is  separated  by  it  from  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  being  thus 
defended  from  any  jars  or  injurious  pressure  which  might  otherwise 
•have  been  caused  during  mastication.  Its  depth  is,  in  the  recent 
state,  increased  by  the  cartilage  which  surrounds  its  edge  being  tHcker 
than  that  wliich  covers  its  bottom.  The  cartilage  is  thickest  upon  the 
ridge,  and  this  bears  the  chief  pressure  of  the  jaw  during  its  move- 
ment's, both  in  consequence  of  the  forward  curve  in  the  neck  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  consequence  of  the  direction  in  which  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the' fibres  of  the  pterygoid,  masseter,  and  temporal  muscles  puU  upon 

it  (p.  288).  zygomatic  process  is  an  outgi'owth  from  the 

squamous  bone.  At  its  root  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw,  and  greatly  strengthens 
this  part  of  the  bone.  Indeed,  the  glenoid  cavity  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  its  root;  for  the 
anterior  division  running  inwards,  constitutes  the  ridge  upon  which 
the  condyle  descends  when  the  mouth  opens;  and  the  posterior 
division  skirts  the  outer  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  latter, 
passing  beyond  the  glenoid  cavity,  forms  the  superior  margin 

1  In  the  Jomnal  Eeldomadaire  des  progr^s  dc.  Sciences  Medicales,  1834,  Tom 
p  335  a  remarkable  case  is  related  in  .-hioh  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  was  dnven 
Lough  the  glenoid  cavity  into  the  skull  by  a  fall  from  ^^^^^^'^^^l^^^^^ 
patient,  .t.  ...  was  drunk,  and  fell  upon  his  chan  ;  he  hved  more  ^^an  five  -on^ 
after  t^e  accident,  dying,  at  length,  of  an  abscess  at  the        '    I^ja  up^^^ 
during  life  that  the  neck  of  the  condyle  was  broken     The  case  is  quoted  at  length  by 
Mr  Hewitt.— ilf erf.  Times  and  Oaz.  March  6th,  1858. 
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of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  is  prolonged  backwards  to 
join  the  temporal  ridge  and  form  a  continuation  of  it.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  zygoma  to  which  the  temporal  fascia  is  connected 
is  sharp;  its  lower  edge  is  thicker  and  gives  origin  to  the  mas- 
seter  muscle;  and  the  upper  sm*face  of  its  root  forms  a  smooth 
channel  for  the  play  of  the  hinder  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
In  the  Negro  the  greater  width  of  this  channel  throws  out  the 
zygoma  into  stronger  relief,  and,  added  to  the  flatness  of  the 
squamous  portion,  affords  more  space  for  the  temporal  muscle. 
On  the  smooth  retiring  part  of  its  outer  surface,  just  in  front  of 
the  ear,  lie  the  temporal  artery  and  the  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  which  supplies  sensation  to  the  adjacent  skin.  The 
zygomatic  process  overlaps  the  malar  bone  at  the  line  of  their 
union,  so  as  to  assist  it  and  the  superior  maxilla  to  resist  the 
upward  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  mastication.  The 
extent  of  this  overlapping,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  and  the  size  of  the  space  enclosed  by  it,  are  greater  in 
the  Negro  than  in  the  European,  and  far  greater  in  camivora 
than  in  either. 

.  :  "^^^  hinder  root  of  the  zygoma,  where  it  is  con- 

Mastoid  portion.    .        ,    .  ./  o  ' 

tmued  mto  the  temporal  ridge,  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  mastoid  and  squamous  regions ;  and  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mastoid  portion  differs  from  that  of  the  squamous  in  being 
cut  horizontally  or  sloped  a  little  outwards,  so  that  it  bears,  rather 
than  encloses,  the  parietal  bone.  The  mastoid  is  a  thick,  spongy 
portion  of  bone;  and,  where  it  is  thickest,  that  is  to  say,  where 
it  forms  the  mastoid  process,  it  is  hollowed  out  into  air-cells, 
which  open  into  the  tympanum  and  derive  from  that  cavity  a 
prolongation  of  its  lining  membrane  through  the  foramen  of  com- 
munication. These  mastoid  cells,  like  the  other  sinuses  of  the 
skull,  are  not  developed  till  after  puberty.  They  serve  to  lighten 
the  bone.  Whether  they,  in  addition,  contribute  to  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  some 
good  purpose  in  extending  the  tympanic  cavity  and  permitting  it 
to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  air,  performing  the  same  office 
as  the  hollow  appendage  to  the  tympanum,  which  is  present  in 
most  camivora,  and  which,  in  the  cat  particularly,  constitutes  a 

17 
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large  globular  process  beneath  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Emphysema  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  mastoid  cells  in  fracture  at  this  pai-t;  and  abscesses  sometimes 
form  in  them  and  burst  externally.  Occasionally  the  mastoid  process  on 
each  side  is  double';  and  I  have  seen  the  eminence  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  digastric  gi'oove  bixlged  into  a  prominence  a»s  large  as  the  mastoid, 
and  containing  an  air-cavity  which  communicated  with  the  mastoid 
cells.  In  the  Elephant  the  enormously  developed  mastoid  cells  com- 
municate, through  the  medium  of  the  expanded  pneumatic  diploe  of 
the  other  cranial  bones,  with  the  frontal  sinuses. 

The  mastoid  processes  afford  a  leverage  to  the  muscles  which 
rotate  the  head.  Being  placed  behind  the  plane  of  the  condyles 
they  enable  the  muscles  attached  to  them  to  assist  in  elevating 
the  face  and  balancing  the  head  in  the  erect  posture.  They  do 
not  exist  in  the  infant;  but  grow  out  in  childhood  as  the  jaws  and 
teeth  are  acquiring  more  weight.  Like  the  other  processes  at 
the  back  of  the  head  they  attain  to  greater  size  in  the  Negi-o,  for 
the  pm-pose  of  aiding  the  muscles  to  balance  the  prolonged  and 
more  weighty  maxillary  apparatus.  The  mastoid  bones  are  per- 
.   .     forated  near  their  hinder  parts  by  one  or  two  foramma, 

Foramina  for     '■^  ,        t  t..  j  r. 

veins.  which  transmit  veins  from  the  diploe  and  from  the 

exterior  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses.  Hence  the  selection 
of  the  back  of  the  ear  as  the  part  for  the  application  of  leeches 
to  relieve  cerebral  congestion^.  Thus  each  of  the  cranial  bones 
we  have  considered  has  a  foramen  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
direct  communication  between  the  sinuses  on  its  interior  and  the 
external  veins.  There  is  the  posterior  condyloid  of  the  occipital 
bone,  which,  crossing  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  condyle,^  and 
reaching  the  "  anterior  condyloid  foramen,"  transmits  a  vein  to 
join  the  lateral  sinus  immediately  beneath  the  jugular  hole.  There 


1  Hyrtl,  Anatomic,  s.  189. 


lyrti,  Maiomie,  s.  loy.  .   ,     ,  ^^  „„i, 

'In  some  subjects  I  have  seen  a  branch  of  the  occip^al  artery  V^^^^^'i^ 
hole  to  serve  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater."    Monro's  Anat.  of  the  Bones, 

1736. 
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is  the  parietal  foramen  perforating  the  posterior  superior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  and  ti-ansmitting  a  vein  to  the  longitudinal  sinus : 
and  there  is  the  foramen  ccecum  of  the  frontal  bone,  through  which 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  finds  its  waj  into 
communication  with  the  veins  of  the  nose.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  probable  that  the  current  of  blood  sets  from  without  inwards 
through  these  foramina;  but,  by  permitting  it  to  flow  in  an  opposite 
direction,  thej  may  serve  to  relieve  or  prevent  over  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  veins.  The  same  pm^pose  may  be  intended  by  the 
large  venous  channels  that  ramify  in  the  diploe  of  the  skull. 

The  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  owes  its 

Petrous  portion.  ^       c  /»• 

chief  mterest  and  peculiarities  to  the  lact  oi  its  con- 
taining the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  spread  out  in 
a  complicated  system  of  cavities  and  canals,  called  the  "  labyrinth," 
which  are  hollowed  out  in  its  interior.  It  is  especially  devoted 
to  this  purpose  and  constructed  for  it.  Its  density,  which  in- 
creases towards  the  interior,  is  greatest  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boui-hood  of  the  auditory  cavities,  so  as  to  form  what  has  been 
described  as  a  "bony  labyrinth"  investing  the  "membranous 
labyrinth."  This  density  of  the  bone  serves  to  facilitate  the 
vibrations  of  the  fluid  upon  which  the  auditory  nerves  are  ex- 
panded. It  permits  also  the  communication  of  sufficient  vibrations 
through  the  walls  of  the  skull  to  cause  auditory  impressions, 
independently  of  those  which  are  transmitted  through  the  external 
meatus.  In  case  of  a  severe  blow  these  vibrations  may  be  so 
jarring  as  to  discompose  the  delicate  structures  within  and  to 
induce  concussion  of  them ;  and  this  is  probably  one  cause  of  the 
deafness  which  sometimes  follows  a  fall  or  sharp  knock  upon  the 
head. 

Parts  observed  cxterior  of  the  petrous  bone  presents  indications 

on  its  exterior,  the  parts  Contained  within.  The  most  marked  of 
these  is  the  prominence  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  seen 
near  the  middle  of  its  anterior  sm-face.  This  stands  up  in  very 
strong  relief  in  the  young  child  (PI.  IV.  fig.  1  m)  and  in  many 
animals,  in  consequence  of  the  space  encircled  by  it  being  occupied 
only  by  cartilage  or  fibrous  tissue.  External  to  this  prominence 
is  a  depression  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum.  The 
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bone  is  here  very  thin;  and,  in  the  dry  state,  the  tympanic  cavity 
is  sometimes  exposed^.    Still  more  outwardly  is  a  ridge,  which  is 
continuous  behind  with  the  prominent  anterior  margin  of  the  canal 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani.    Near  this  ridge  a  fissure 
may  be  sometimes  seen  extending  from  before  backwards  between 
the  petrous  and  squamous  portions;  it  results  from  an  incomplete 
union  of  the  two  parts.    On  the  inner  side  of  the  prominent 
superior  semicircular  canal  is  a  depression  over  the  vestibule, 
followed  by  an  elevation  for  the  cochlea.    Internal  to  the  latter 
is  another  depression,  near  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  in  which  is 
lodged  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.     The  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  adapted  to  these  eminences  and  depres- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  are 
therefore  pretty  regular  at  this  part.    On  the  hinder  surface, 
between  the  internal  auditory  foramen  and  the  slit-like  orifice 
for  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule,  is  a  transversely  elongated 
eminence,  which  marks  the  position  of  the  inferior  semicircular 
canal. 

The  prominent  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  cerebral 
surfaces  of  the  petrous  portion  is  truncated  by  the  groove  for 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  It  is  received  into  the  interval 
between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  tentorium,  which,  in  some  carnivorous  animals,  is  a  bony 
lamina,  extending  from  this  edge  to  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones. 

The  carotid  canal  by  its  sharp  bend  gives  a  con-e- 
carotidcanaL   ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^      ^j^g  artery,  which  assists  to  break  the 


1  This  is  worthy  of  remark  because,  in  chronic  disease  of  the  tympanum,  ulceration 
sometimes  extends  through  at  this  point,  giving  rise  to  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  Abscesses  of  the  brain,  or  between  the  membranes,  are  said 
occasionally  to  have  found  a  vent  in  this  direction,  to  the  temporary  or  permanent 
relief  of  the  patient.  Abercrombie,  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  38.  I*  is,  however, 
most  probable  that  in  all  such  cases  the  bone  was  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease^ 
Moreover,  this  thin  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  often  traversed  by  fractures  at  the  base  of 
the  skull ;  and,  the  closely  adhering  dura  mater,  with  its  arachnoid  epithehum,  being 
torn,  together  with  the  membrana  tympani,  the  fluid  of  the  arachnoid  cavity  may 
escape  through  the  ear. 
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jerk  of  the  column  of  blood  passing  through  it.  Its  proximity 
to  the  labyrinth  may  be,  in  part,  a  cause  of  that  whizzing  sound 
which  is  experienced,  synchronously  with  the  pulse,  by  some 
anaemic  patients.  The  vessel  lies  at  one  part  close  to  the  eusta- 
chian tube,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
fibrous  tissue.  A  small  process  of  bone  projecting  into  the  canal 
sometimes  separates  a  lower  narrow  groove,  which  transmits 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  and  other  nerves  and  some  absorbent 
trunks,  from  the  upper  larger  part  of  the  canal  which  is  occupied 
by  the  artery.  Mr  Guthrie^  has  "  seen  fracture  pass  across  the 
canal  for  the  carotid  artery  and  extravasation  of  blood  caused  by 
its  rupture;  a  fact  which  has  also  been  noticed  by  Bohn." 
Tympanic  por-  "^^^  tympanic  bouc  forms  the  lower  four-fifths  of 
tion.  ii^Q  circle  to  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  attached 

and  part  of  the  floor  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Its  external  edge  is 
thick  and  rough  for  the  connection  of  the  cartilaginous  prolonga- 
tion of  the  external  meatus.  Behind,  it  is  applied  against  the 
mastoid  process  (though  often  partially  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
narrow  channel),  the  stylo-mastoid  hole,  the  styloid  process, 
and  the  jugular  fossa.  In  fi-ont  it  is  separated  from  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  post-glenoid  process,  and  the  middle  root  of  the  zygoma, 
by  the  fasura  Glaseri.  Inferiorly  it  is  prolonged  into  a  sharp 
ridge,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  carotid  canal,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  parotid  and  jugular  fossae.  The  part 
corresponding  with  this  ridge  is,  in  many  animals,  swelled  out  into 
a  bulbous  appendage  to  the  tympanum. 
,        .         The  styloid  bone  varies  much  in  size  and  shape; 

styloid  portion.  ...  ^ 

sometimes  it  is  two  inches  long.  It  has  been  found 
composed  of  several  pieces  united  by  cartilage;  and  occasionally 
it  is  very  thick,  with  a  medullary  cavity  in  its  interior  2.  It 
commonly  swells  out  a  Kttle  near  the  extremity,  where  the  stylo- 
glossus muscle  is  attached. 

Each  temporal  bone  is  wedged  and  dovetailed  into 

Lonnection  O'      .  , 

temporal  with  the  lowcr  part  of  the  skull,  and  enclosed  between  the 

other  bones.  -i        .j        -•         .   .    ,    .  . 

sphenoid  and  occipital,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  render 


1  Injuries  of  (lie  Head,  p.  73.  2  Hyrtl,  Anaiomie,  s.  189. 
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it  almost  impossible  that  it  should  be  displaced  in  any  direction 
without  fi-acture.    It  is  worth  while  to  examine  its  margin  care- 
fully all  rovmd,  to  observe  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the 
,     surrounding  bones.    Beginning  at  the  hinder  part  of 

The  mastoid  °  •       •i-ii  -  •  ^ 

edge.  its  mastoid  portion,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  occipital, 

we  find  the  margin  not  deeply  serrated,  nor  very  obliquely  cut ; 
it  is  slanted,  however,  a  little,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table 
above  and  of  the  outer  table  below.    Then  we  come  to  a  remark- 
able flat  triangular  smface — the  jugular  facet— ]ust 
SdriSe  ascend- behind  the  styloid  process.    This  is  united  by  a  tMin 
ingfromit      ^^^^^      cartilage  to  a  corresponding  facet  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  runs 
out  ahnost  transversely  to  meet  it,  and  which  foi-ms  a  veiy  strong 
buttress  to  support  the  temporal  bone  and  to  prevent  its  being 
driven  inwards  and  forwards.  The  jugular  process  we  have  already 
(p.  235)  seen  to  be  connected  by  a  strong  bony  arch  with  the 
condyle  of  the  occipital  bone.    The  triangular  facet  of  the  tem- 
poral which  it  supports  is  surmounted  by  the  strong  ridge  at  the 
back  part  of  the  petrous  bone,  which  forms  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  which,  curling  backwards 
to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  squamous  with  the  mastoid  bone- 
to  the  point,  that  is,  where  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  sutm-e  with  the  parietal—,  has  to  bear  great  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  parietal  bone.    Thus  the  brunt  of  the  weight  of  the 
parietal  bone  is  transmitted  along  this  curling  ridge  to  the  jugular 
process,  and  thence  directly  to  the  occipital  condyles. 
~      .    ,  Immediately  in  front  of  this  jugular  facet  is  the 

The  jugular  •>  „    t        /.  7 

fossa:  aeep  jugular  fossa,  a  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum, 

where  is  lodged  the  termination  of  the  lateral  sinus,  which  makes 
a  sweep  and  bulges  a  little  here  previous  to  its  becoming  the 
jugular  vein.  The  fossa  is  lined  by  fibrous  tissue,  between  which 
and  the  bone,  or  in  a  groove  in  the  latter,  runs  transversely  the  small 
filament  from  the  vagus,  which  perforates  the  wall  of  the  "aque- 
duct of  Fallopius  "  to  reach  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  sharp  notched  overhanging  edge,  from  which  strong  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  pass  over  the  lateral  sinus  to  the  adjacent  prominent 
margin  of  the  occipital  bone.    At  one  point  the  overhanging  edge 
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runs  out  into  a  distinct  process,  almost  touching  the  occipital  bone 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  strong  fibrous  band.  This  process 
its  separation  Separates  the  "jugular  fossa"  from  the  remaining  nar- 
fromuierestof  j.q^  pj^j.^      ^j^e  "  foramen  lacerum"  which  transmits 

the  wall  of  the  ^  ^  ,  . 

foramen  lace-  the  eighth  ncrvc;  and  this  narrower  part  is  agam 
subdivided,  by  a  delicate  process  of  bone  jutting  out 
from  the  temporal  to  meet  a  corresponding  process  from  the  occi- 
pital, into  a  small  anterior  channel  which  transmits  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  and  a  larger  posterior  channel  which  transmits 
the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves. 

In  front  of  the  foramen  lacerum  the  convex  rough 

Union  with  ba-  .  ^ 

suar  portion  of  sm'facc  of  the  pctrous  bone  is  adapted  to  a  concave 
occipital,  surface  on  the  side  of  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  convex  surface  overhangs  the  basilar 
process,  is  sharp  and  notched,  and  gives  attachment  to  strong 
fibrous  bands,  which,  passing  over  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  are 
connected  with  the  rising  margin  of  the  occipital  bounding  the 
channel  for  that  sinus.  Beneath  the  notched  edge  just  mentioned 
is  a  distinct  groove  which  receives  the  sharp  dentated  edge  of  the 
basilar  process.  Beneath  this  again  is  a  peculiar  rough  surface, 
which  is  united  by  means  of  strong,  thick,  ligamentous  tissue  with 
the  corresponding  rough  lateral  surface  of  the  basilar  process.  One 
or  more  separate  portions  of  bone  are  occasionally  fomid  here 
imbedded  in  the  ligamentous  tissue. 

and  adjacent  ^hc  tough  ligamentous  tissue,  which  miites  the 
edge  of  sphenoid.  a^ppj.Q3.jjjjg^^g^|  uudcr  smfaccs  of  the  petrous  and  occi- 
pital bones,  is  continued  round  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fonner, 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  carotid  canal;  and,  passing  from  it  to 
the  adjacent  surface  of  the  sphenoid,  connects  these  bones  very 
firmly  together,  forms  a  continuation  of  the  carotid  canal,  and 
closes  the  fo7'amen  lacerum  medium.  A  portion  of  the  petrous  bone 
forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the  carotid  canal  is  sometimes 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  and  lies  imbedded  in  this  tissue, 
like  those  just  mentioned  between  the  petrous  and  occipital^ 


^  An  independent  osseous  nucleus  at  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  bone  was  re- 
marked by  Cortese  in  1625,  and  was  hence  called  ossiculmi  scsamoideuvi  Coriesii.  It 
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The  retiring  angle  between  the  petrous  and  the  squamous 
bones,  which  is  continuous  with  the  fissura  Glaseri  and  so  with 
•the  tympanum,  receives  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  convex 
anterior  edge  of  the  squamous  bone  is  received  into  the  concavity 
of  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid.  The  interlocking  of  the  two 
bones  is  further  increased  by  the  bevelling  of  the  squamous  edge 
at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table  below  and  of  the  inner  table 
above.  The  remainder  of  the  convex  squamous  edge  is  very 
obliquely  cut  to  permit  of  its  overlapping  and  embracing  the 
concave  edge  of  the  parietal.  At  the  junction  of.  the  mastoid, 
however,  a  sudden  change  takes  place.  The  bone  is  thicker,  there 
is  much  less  obliquity  of  its  edge,  so  that  it  supports  the  parietal 
in  a  more  firm,  direct  manner;  and  the  outer  table  is,  as  before 
said,  cut  rather  lower  than  the  inner. 

Of  the  five  centres  of  ossification  from  which  the 
Development,  ^^^^^^^j  bonc  is  developed,  two — the  squamous  and 

tympanic — are  formed  in  membrane;  the  others — the  mastoid, 
the  petrous,  and  the  styloid — are  formed  in  cartilage.  Ossification 
begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  month,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  squamous  portion.  It  radiates  theuce  to  the  temple,  the 
zygoma^  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  An  osseous  nucleus  soon  after 
appears  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tympanic  ring.  In  the  fourth 
month  osseous  specks  are  seen  in  the  cartilage  of  the  petrous 
portion,  in  the  situation  of  the  labyrinth;  these  spread  so  as 
gradually  to  cover  in  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals  and  the 
cochlea.  Ossification  begins  in  the  cartilage  of  the  mastoid  portion 
at  about  the  same  time 2.  At  birth  the  several  pieces  are  united 
together;  or  they  become  so  very  soon  after  birth.  Ossification  is, 
by  this  time,  completed  in  the  squamous  and  zygomatic  portions. 


has  also  been  observed  by  Riolan  (Monro's  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones,  Edinburgh, 
1732),  by  Meckel,  and  Hyrtl. 

1  If  the  zygomatic  process  ever  originates  in  a  separate  nucleus,  which  an  observa- 
tion of  Beclard  (Meckel's  Archiv,  VI.  427)  renders  probable,  it  becomes  very  quickly 
tinited  to  the  squamous. 

2  Beclard  says  the  mastoid  is  usually  an  outgrowth  from  the  petrous,  but  that 
sometimes  one  or  two  separate  nuclei  appear  in  it  and  quickly  unite  with  the  petrous. 
Kerkringius,  de  Osteogenia  fatwum,  cap.  V.  describes  one  or  more  separate  nuclei  in  it. 
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The  glenoid  cavity  is  also  formed  and  is  covered  hj  a  very  thin 
layer  of  cartilage.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  the 
eminence  in  front  of  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  mastoid  part 
is  quite  flat,  there  being  no  trace  of  mastoid  process.  The  petrous 
bone  is  complete,  except  at  its  base  or  outer  surface,  where  there 
is,  in  places,  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  between  it  and  the  squamous 
portion:  also  between  the  superior  semicircular  canal  and  the 
internal  auditory  foramen  (PI.  IV.  fig.  1  l)  there  is  a  vacancy. 
The  tympanic  portion  consists  of  a  mere  ring,  or  rather,  a  horse- 
shoe-like portion  of  bone,  for  it  is  deficient  in  about  the  upper 
eighth  of  its  circumference.  Its  two  extremities  are  miited  to 
the  squamous  bone — the  hinder  at  about  the  seventh,  the  anterior 
at  about  the  eighth  month;  the  remainder  of  its  circle  is  free 
for  some  time  after  birth.  It  slants  very  obliquely  inwards 
towards  the  base  of  the  skull;  so  that,  although  its  upper  and 
outer  extremities  are  close  beneath  the  zygoma,  its  convex  lower 
and  inner  edge  is  near  to  the  carotid  foramen.  Its  concave  border, 
to  which  the  "membrana  tympani"  is  attached,  is  finely  serrated; 
its  convex  edge,  applied  against  the  petrous  bone,  is  more  smooth. 

The  cutaneous  tube  which  forms  the  external  meatus  and 
auditory  pas-  the  auditory  passage,  is,  at  birth,  very  narrow;  its  diameter, 
sage  and        -^^       greater  part  of  its  length,  being  much  less  than  that 

membrana  ox-  o    ^  o 

tympani  at  of  the  tympanic  bone  and  the  membrana  tympani.  At  its 
birth.  inner  part,  near  the  tympanum,  it  is  suddenly  expanded, 

trumpet-like,  to  the  same  size  as  the  drum,  and  its  wall,  which  is 
tough,  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  splits  into  two  layers  and  embraces 
the  tympanic  bone  between  them.  The  innermost  of  these  layers, 
reflected  inwards  over  the  concave  margin  of  the  bone  and  held  to 
it  by  its  dentated  edge,  forms  the  membrana  tympani,  which,  like  the 
"ossicula  auditus,"  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  in  the  adult.  The 
outer  layer  passes  over  the  convex  border  of  the  bone  to  the  adjacent 
edge  of  the  petrous  bone,  against  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  which  it 
becomes  attached  as  well  as  to  the  tympanic  bone.  It  is  thus  the 
medium  of  union  between  the  tympanic  and  petrous  bones,  holding  the 
former  in  its  place.  If  it  be  divided  the  tympanic  bone  is  easily  dis- 
placed from  its  position.  At  the  upper  part,  where  the  tympanic  bone 
is  deficient,  the  membrane  of  the  auditory  passage  is  united  to  the 
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squamous  bone  and  is  reflected  from  it  upon  the  tympanum.  The 
narrow  auditory  canal  is  directed  towards  this  upper  part,  and  con- 
sequently the  sudden  expansion  near  the  drum  affects  chiefly  its  lower 
wall  and  sides. 

changes  after  After  blrtli,  the  zygomatic  and  mastoid  portions, 
birth.  arching  over  the  external  auditory  meatus,  prolong 

the  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  passage,  while  the  gradually  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  tympanic  hone  prolongs  its  lower  wall  and 
sides.  The  latter  bone  becomes  blended  with  the  mastoid  and 
petrous  bones;  but  remains  partially  separated  from  the  zygomatic 
and  glenoid  portions  of  the  squamous  by  the  fissm-a  Glaseri.  It 
grows  by  the  increase  of  its  inner,  as  well  as  by  that  of  its  outer 
border,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  By  virtue  of 
this  "growth  the  membrana  tympani  gradually  acquires  a  more 
vertical  position,  and  its  lower  border  becomes  distanced  from  the 
carotid  foramen;  at  the  same  time  the  lower  edge  of  the  tympanic 
bone  becomes  prolonged  into  the  sharp  ridge  which  separates  the 
parotidean  from  the  jugular  fossa. 

The  mode  in  which  the  formation  of  the  lower  wall  of 

Formation  of  x.-  t, 

the  lower  wau  the  auditory  passage  takes  place  is  as  follows:  at  burth  we 
aIditoSJ*pir^  may  commonly  discern  small  dentated  processes  (G  and  D  in 
fig.  1,  PI.  XYI.)  jutting  out  from  the  concave  edge  of  the 
tympanic  bone  at  its  fore  and  hinder  part.  These  processes,  growing 
beneath  the  membrana  tympani,  and  approaching  one  another,  shortly 
coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  broad  bar  or  plate,  extending  across 
the  floor  of  the  auditory  passage.  The  outer  jagged  edge  of  this  plate 
gives  attachment  to  the  fibrous  cartHage  of  the  tragus.  Between  its 
inner  edge  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  tympanic  bone  a  hole  is  at 
fii-st  enclosed;  and  the  floor  of  the  passage  is  here,  for  some  time, 
covered  in  only  by  membrane,  which,  however,  gradually  becomes  ossified. 
The  bone  usually  remains  thin  at  this  part,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
a  small  aperture  may  be  discovered  in  the  adidt  bone,  resulting  from 
the  imperfect  closure  of  the  hole  just  mentioned.  The  stages  of  this 
process  wiU  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
plate. 

The  "fissura  Glaseri"  is  the  remains  of  the  interval  between  the 
tympanic  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  wider  at 
and  before  birth  than  subsequently. 
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Although,  in  man,  the  tympanic  bone  becomes  early  united  to  the 
squamous,  it  remains  separate  from  it  in  many  of  the  lower  animals ; 
in  some  of  these  it  is  joined  to  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  and  forms, 
with  them  and  the  styloid,  a  bone  which  continues  distinct  from  the 
squamous.  The  mastoid  portion  remains  quite  separate  in  some  animals, 
and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  human  skull. 

At  birth  (as  stated  page  230)  the  inferior  surface 

other  changes  in  /•    i        i    n  t  i  •  • 

temporal  bone  of  the  base  01  the  skull  presents  a  slight  convexity  m 
afterbirth.  ^  transvcrsc  direction,  which  causes  the  glenoid  cavity, 
on  either  side,  to  have  an  inclination  inwards  and  downwards. 
Subsequently  the  base  becomes  rather  concave,  and  the  glenoid 
cavity  undergoes  a  corresponding  change,  and  slopes  a  little  up- 
wards towards  its  inner  part  instead  of  downwards;  the  shape 
of  the  maxillary  condyle  is  in  like  manner  altered.  The  mastoid 
process  becomes  developed  about  the  second  year  and  hollowed 
into  air-cells  about  puberty.  The  styloid  process  is  not  ossified 
till  some  years  after  birth,  and  is  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone 
till  a  variable  period  after  the  adult  age. 

A  congenital  cleft,  traversing  the  squamous  portion,  com- 
diseases.  mencing  near  the  petrous  part  and  extending  near  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  is  represented  by  Lobstein\ 
Clefts  are  also  described  by  MeckeP.  The  temporal  bone  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  often  the  subject  either  of  malformation  or  disease. 
The  latter,  when  it  occurs,  generally  originates  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tympanic  or  mastoid  cavities.  The  carotid  canal  has  been 
found  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  admit  a  pig's  bristle,  or  quite  closed, 
in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  bone^  Exostoses  now  and  then 
grow  upon  the  zygomatic  portion*. 


I  Traits  d'Anat.  Path.  PI.  v.  fig.  i. 
^  IlandbucJi  der  Path.  Anat.  i.  339. 
3  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  172. 
*  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  vi.  279. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 

Tig.  I.  Temporal  bone  soon  after  birth,  showing  (A,  B)  the  line  of  union  of  the 
convex  margin  of  the  tympanic  bone  with  the  petrous,  and  {E,  F)  the  points  of  union  of 
its  extremities  with  the  squamous.  In  the  interval  between  E  and  F,  it  is  wanting. 
Its  crura  have  become  elongated  and  rather  less  curved,  so  that  it  now  encloses  an 
oval  space ;  and  processes  (C,  D)  are  beginning  to  shoot  from  its  inner  margin  before 
and  behind.    0,  carotid  hole.    H,  stylo-mastoid  hole. 

Fig.  1.  Temporal  bone  of  young  child.  A,  tympanic  bone.  B,  line  of  junction 
of  tympanic  and  petrous ;  the  dotted  line  passes  over  the  process  between  carotid  hole 
(G)  and  parotidean  fossa  {D).  E,  fissure,  between  tympanic  and  petrous  bontis,  for  the 
eustachian  tube,  tensor  tympani,  and  corda  tympani;  they  lie  all  three  together  at 
this  time,  and  become  subsequently  separated  by  plates  of  bone  growing  between  them. 
i<'aud  G,  processes^  shooting  from  inner  margin  of  tympanic  bone,  longer  than  the 
same  processes  (C  and  D)  in  fig.  i.  H,  stylo-mastoid  hole.  /,  rudimentary  mastoid 
bone,  with  merely  a  trace  of  mastoid  process. 

Fig.  3.  Temporal  bone  a  little  more  advanced.  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  the  same 
as  in  preceding  figure.  The  processes  (i^and  G)  of  the  tympanic  bone  have  approached 
near  to  one  another. 

Fig.  4.  Under  surface  of  temporal  bone  (still  further  advanced)  with  part  of 
adjacent  hinder  edge  of  sphenoid.  A,  tympanic  bone ;  its  processes  have  coalesced, 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  external  auditory  passage,  enclosing  the  hole  B,  and 
shutting  it  off  from  the  external  auditory  foramen  (C).  The  hole  {B)  is  gradually  obli- 
terated by  the  growth  of  bone  at  its  edges,  and  the  osseous  floor  of  the  external 
auditory  passage  is  thus  completed.  The  jagged  external  border  of  the  united  pro- 
cesses is  connected  with  the  cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the  auditory  passage.  D,  the 
mastoid  process  beginning  to  grow  out.  E,  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid,  open 
behind. 

Fig.  5.  Parts  of  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones  from  foetus  at  sixth  month.  A,  tri- 
angular interval  between  bodies  of  sphenoid  (p.  271,  foot-note).  B,  lesser  alae,  short 
and  thick.  C,  process  on  side  of  hinder  body  of  sphenoid,  to  which  great  ala  is 
subsequently  attached.  The  middle  of  the  body  is  concave,  and  presents  foramina  for 
vessels.  D,  optic  foramen.  E,  process  on  inner  side  of  lesser  ala,  which,  growing 
towards  middle  line  forms  the  groove  for  olfactory  nerve.  F,  body  of  occipital, 
concave  on  its  upper  surface,  with  foramina  for  vessels.  H,  neural  process  of  occi- 
pital.   I,  anterior  condyloid  foramen  (page  237). 

Fig.  6.  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  through  body  of  sphenoid  of  a 
young  child,  showing  the  interval  left  in  the  middle  between  its  two  portions,  like  that 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  axis.  A,  posterior  clinoid  process. 

B,  olivary  process.  C,  groovarfor  optic  commissure.  D,  fore  part  projected  towards 
sethmoid,  E,  part  from  which  azygos  process  grows.  F,  under  surface.  G,  surface 
for  union  with  occipital.    (See  page  272.) 

Fig.  7.    Inner  side  of  superior  maxilla  at  birth.    A,  nasal  process.    B,  alveolus. 

C,  orbital  edge.  D,  palatine  process.  E,  anterior  palatine  foramen,  with  fissure 
running  up  from  it  on  inner  side  of  nasal  process,  marking  the  division  between  maxil- 
lary and  intermaxillary  bones.  F,  lachrymal  canal.  G,  depression  on  inner  waU, 
indicating  the  commencement  of  antrum.    (See  page  285.) 
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THE  SPHENOID  BONE 
has  very  extensive  connections,  inasmucli  as  it  forms 

Its  connections  •>  ... 

and  offices.  part  of  the  cranial,  the  orhital,  and  the  nasal  cavities, 
as  well  as  of  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno-maxillarj  fossae; 
it  is  also  united  to  all  the  hones  of  the  cranium,  and  to  five  of  those 
of  the  face,  viz.  the  two  palate,  the  two  malar,  and  the  vomer.  It 
has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  and  face, 
which  it  does  hj  means  of  processes  radiating  in  various  directions 
from  its  centre.  Thus  the  frontal  hone  is  supported  upon  its  lesser 
and  upon  the  fore  part  of  its  greater  alse ;  the  summits  of  the  latter 
serve  as  pillars  to  the  anterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  hones ; 
and  its  hinder  concave  edges  receive  and  cany  the  fore  parts  of 
the  temporal  hones,  its  spinous  processes  occupying  the  retiring 
angles  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  those  bones. 
To  the  face  the  sphenoid  famishes,  in  the  middle,  an  attachment 
to  the  vomer,  and  through  it  to  the  septum  nasi ;  its  pterygoid 
processes  descend  to  prop  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones;  and 
the  anterior  edges  of  its  great  alse  are  united  with  the  malar  bones. 
The  extension  of  the  great  alse  to  the  malar  bones,  shutting  off  the 
orbits  from  the  temporal  fossEe,  and  contributing  so  largely  to  the 
hinder  and  outer  walls  of  the  orbits,  is  peculiar  to  the  human  and 
quadrumanous  skull,  and  has  relation  to  the  fomard  position  of  the 
eyes  and  the  parallelism  of  the  optic  axes. 

Its  relation  "^^^  sphcuoid  givcs  passagc  to  the  optic  nerves  and 

to  nerves.  scvcral  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes,  and  is  especially 

related  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  for  it  transmits  all  the  several 
branches  of  that  great  nerve  through  its  foramina  lacera,  rotunda, 
and  ovaUa^.    This  relation  derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 


1  In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  foramen  ovale  is  blended  with  the  foramen 
lacerum  medium ;  in  some  the  foramen  rotundum  is  blended  with  the  foramen  lacerum 
anticum ;  and  in  some  the  foramina  ovalia  and  rotunda  are  so  close  together  as  to 
appear  like  one. 
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fifth  pair  of  nerves  supply  sensation  to  the  soft  parts  covering  all 
the  bones  Avhich  are  supported  hj  the  sphenoid :  thus  tlie  fore  part 
of  the  parietal  and  temporal,  and  the  whole  of  the  frontal,  the 
malar,  and  the  several  facial  bones  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  borne 
upon  the  sphenoid ;  and  they  all  derive  their  nervous  supply  from 
the  branches  of  the  fifth,  transmitted  through  this  bone. 

Situate  at  the  base,  the  sphenoid  connects  the  foremost  and  the 
hindmost  bones  of  the  skull,  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  head  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and, 
stretched  across  the  base,  it  miites  the  parietals  of  the  two  sides, 
serving  as  a  clamp  to  prevent  their  separation.  For  this  purpose 
the  upper  extremities  of  its  great  alse  are  cut  obliquely  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  table,  so  that  they  may  overlap  and  embrace 
the  anterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietals.  Their  union  with 
the  temporals  has  already  been  described  (page  263).  The  frontal 
bone  is  borne  upon  the  broad  truncated  fore  part  of  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  great  alas,  while  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone  are  joined  to  the  body  and  lesser  alse.  The  delicate 
extremities  of  the  lesser  alas  are,  for  about  half  an  inch  on  either 
side,  merely  placed  in  apposition  with  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal, 
the  suture  being  of  the  kind  called  "harmonia,"  without  any  ser- 
ration. In  the  rest  of  their  extent,  where  there  is  more  thickness 
of  bone,  the  serration  is  quite  distinct,  and  the  edges  of  the  al« 
generally  overlap  those  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal.  Near 
to  the  sethmoid,  however,  the  projecting  angles  of  the  orbital  plates 
slightly  overlap  the  sphenoid ;  so  that  the  principle  of  alternation  in 
the  direction  of  the  overlapping  at  the  sutures,  which  is  so.marked 
in  other  instances,  is  carried  out  even  here. 

The  5o%  of  the  bone  is  of  large  size,  to  afford  suffi- 
Thebody.       ^.^^^  ^p^^^       ^Y^^  attachment  of  its  various  processes. 

At  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  skull,  and  to  add  to 
the  resonance  of  the  voice,  it  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  fonn  a  mere 
shell.  This  does  not  take  place  till  some  time  after  birth,  when 
the  face  is  increased  in  size,  and  when  the  growth  of  the  pterygoid 
processes  and  the  vomer  downwards  and  forwards  is  cai-ried  out. 
„  ,    ., ,      The  sphenoidal  sinuses,  so  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 

Sphenoidal  ^  1'  i  i       i        i  ■ 

sinuses.         "bone,  are  of  considerable  size;  but,  like  the  other  sinuses 
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appended  to  the  nose,  tliey  vaiy  a  good  deal  in  this  respect,  and 
are  commonly  unsymmetrical.  After  tlie  osseous  union  of  the 
sphenoid  with  the  occipital  they  are  sometimes  extended  back- 
wards into  the  basilar  process  of  the  latter,  and  may  reach  nearly 
to  the  foramen  magnum.  They  are  separated,  often  completely, 
by  a  bony  plate,  which  commonly  bends  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
median  line,  and  which  is  prolonged  forwards  into  the  azygos 
process.  They  may  be  further  more  or  less  subdivided  by  imper- 
fect partitions  projecting  into  them.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
involved  in  firactm-e  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  are  one  source 
of  the  bleeding  into  the  nose  and  pharynx,  which  is  a  common 
attendant  on  that  accident  (page  203) . 

The  clinoid  processes  are  outgrowths  from  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  sphenoid  body;  and  serve  partly  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
the  "pituitary  fossa and  partly  for  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
longations of  the  tentorium.  They  correspond  with  certain  other 
processes  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  which  give  attachment  to 
the  dm'a  mater;  such  as  the  "crista  galli"  of  the  sethmoid,  and 
the  ridges  on  the  interior  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones.  The  extremities  of  the  tentorium  which  run  fi-om  the 
posterior  to  the  anterior  clinoid  processes  are  sometimes  replaced 


^  The  "pituitary  gland"  is  very  constant  in  vertebrata;  and  in  fishes  it  has  a 
■greater  proportionate  size  than  in  others,  though  not  provided  with  a  special  "sella." 
It  is  connected  above  with  the  infundibular  process  from  the  third  ventricle,  and 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus  through  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  nervous  centres  in  invertebrata.  "Is  this  vertical  slit,"  caused  by  "the 
vertical  prolongation  of  the  third  ventricle  through  an  interspace  produced  by  the 
divarication  of  the  main  lateral  columns  of  the  encephalon,"  "homologous  with  the 
encephaUc  ring  perforated  by  the  oesophagus  in  invertebrata  ?"  Owen's  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  ii.  i8i.  The  "pineal  gland"  is  a  membrano-vascular  growth 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  corresponding  with  the  pituitary  gland ; 
and,  like  it,  is  a  constant  appendage  to  the  brain  of  fishes,  is  of  far  greater  propor- 
tionate size  in  them  than  in  mammals,  and  may  have  some  relation  to  the  disposition 
of  the  oesophagus  in  invertebrata.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  connection  with 
the  comparison  thus  suggested  between  these  parts  and  the  anatomy  of  invertebrata, 
that  the  union  between  the  two  parts  in  which  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  formed 
takes  place  last  just  beneath  the  infundibulum  ;  and  an  interval,  traversing  the  bone 
from  above  downwards,  remains  for  some  time  between  the  two  portions.  PI.  XVI. 
fig.  5  A.  page  268. 
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by  bone;  they  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  width  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  propor- 
^dy"ouhe''  tionate  to  the  width  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  to  the 
sphenoid,  and   j^^gj.yal  between  the  orbits.    It  is  greater,  therefore,  in 

itscounec-  •it  r    i.  i 

tionswith       j^an  than  in  the  lower  animals,    in  many  oi  the  latter 
othei  bones.     j^^gg(3^_in  rodents  and  others — the  body  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  optic  foramina,  which  in  man  are  separated  by  a  long  trans- 
verse groove  whereon  lies  the  optic  commissure,  are  blended  to- 
gether i.    It  terminates  posteriorly  a  little  behind  the  level  of  the 
hinder  edges  of  the  great  alse  and  the  pterygoid  processes.  The 
hinder  surface  is  uneven,  like  that  on  the  jugular  process  of  the 
temporal,  and,  is  till  middle  age,  joined  to  the  basilar  portion  of 
the  occipital  by  cartilage.    Ossification  of  the  intervening  cartilage 
begins  at  the  upper  part  and  travels  downwards,  cementing  the 
two  bones ;  so  that,  after  a  certain  period,  the  line  of  their  union 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  or  is  only  indicated  by  a  faintly 
nodulated  ridge  extending  transversely  across  the  cranial  surface 
a  little  behind  the  posterior  clinoid  processes.    The  anterior  and 
upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  prolonged  forwards 
into  a  thin  conical  plate  which  reaches  the  hinder  retiring  edge 
of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  gethmoid.    It  is  overlapped  a  little 
by  the  angles  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  Some- 
times there  are  one  or  more  separate  nuclei,  or  wormian  bones 
developed  here,  which  may  appear  to  belong  either  to  the  sphenoid, 
the  frontal,  or  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  sphenoid,  in  reality,  consists  of  two  bones,  an 
Development.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  posterior,  which  Unite  together  about  the 
situation  of  the  olivary  tubercle,  near  the  time  of  birth  I  Each  of 
these  is  developed  in  three  divisions  from  three  or  more  nuclei. 


1  In  some  monoptic  human  monsters  there  is  only  one  optic  hole  wHch  is  in  the 
median  line. 

a  These  remain  separate  in  some  quadrumana,  and  in  many  other  animals;  and 
in  the  human  skull  a  more  or  less  distinct  fissure  occasionally  extends  obUquely  in- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  root  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  on  either  side, 
indicating  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  bones. 
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One  in  tlie  middle  line  for  the  body,  -wliicli  appears,  shortly  after 
that  for  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  the  cartilage 
forming  the  base  of  the  primitive  cranium.  Previously  to  the 
appearance  of  these,  in  the  third  month,  ossification  begins  in  the 
great  alse,  and  is  soon  followed  by  nuclei,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  optic  foramina,  for  the  lesser  alte;  and,  near  the  same  time, 
the  internal  pterygoid  processes  are  developed  from  separate  nuclei. 
There  are  thus  ten  centimes  for  this  bone,  which  all  become  united 
into  one  about  the  time  of  birth. 

The  following  account  of  the  development  of  the  sphenoid  is 
given  by  MeckeP : 

Ossification  takes  place  in  it  later  than  in  any  of  the  cranial  bones, 
except  the  sethmoid.  It  is  first  observed,  during  the  third  month,  in  each 
great  ala,  near  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  extends  outwards  into  the  ala 
and  downwards  into  the  external  pterygoid  process.  Soon  an  independent 
point  appears  in  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  and  another  in  the  lesser 
ala  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month  there  are  six  centres  of  ossification.  The  external  pterygoid 
process  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  great  ala.  In  the  fourth  month  a 
nucleus  appears  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line :  these  soon  become  united  into  one  median  nucleus;  and,  on 
each  side  another  ossifying  point  is  added,  nearly  over  the  internal  ptery- 
goid process.  In  the  sixth  month  a  separate  nucleus  forms  in  the  lesser 
ala,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  hole.  In  the  seventh  month  two  other 
ossifying  points  are  added  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  between  the 
central  nucleus  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  lesser  alse.  The  bone  now 
presents  a  greater  number  of  nuclei  than  at  any  other  time;  namely, 
five  for  the  body,  four  for  the  great  alse  and  internal  pterygoid  processes, 
and  four  for  the  lesser  alse.  From  this  time  the  number  is  diminished 
by  their  union  with  one  another.  During  the  seventh  month  the  three 
hinder  nuclei  in  the  body  unite  into  one;  and  the  two  anterior  do 
so  Hkewise.  During  the  eighth  month  the  two  remaining  nuclei  of  the 
body  become  united,  the  great  alse  are  joined  to  the  pterygoid  processes, 
and  the  two  nuclei  of  each  lesser  ala  also  become  united.  So  that  the 
number  of  centres  is  now  reduced  to  five.  The  lesser  alse  next  unite 
with  the  body.    This  is  the  stage  at  which  it  has  commonly  arrived  at 
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birtli.  The  "bone  at  that  time,  therefore,  consists  of  three  portions,  viz. 
the  body  united  with  the  lesser  alae  forming  one,  and  the  great  ala  and 
pterygoid  process  forming  another  on  either  side.  The  union  of  these 
remaining  parts  is  completed  soon  after  birth.  The  cornua  are  developed 
subsequently.  If  we  take  them  into  account  the  bone  is  formed  from 
fifteen  separate  centres  of  ossification'. 

The  Sphenoidal  cornua  were  first  described  by  Bertin  ^ 

Sphenoidal  ^ 

cornua.  They  appear  in  the  third  year  as  delicate  osseous  lammfe, 

which  become  curled  as  they  grow,  so  as  to  present  a  concave  surface  to- 
wards the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Thus  they  increase  the  size  of  those  cavities 
and  form  part  of  their  anterior  wall.  At  the  same  time  the  margins  of 
the  cornua  become  more  closely  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the 
sinuses,  and  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  are  united  with  it.  The 
line  of  their  union  may  be  distinguished  long  after.  They  sometimes 
become  united  with  the  sethmoid  rather  than  with  the  sphenoid,  and 
when  the  bones  are  separated  remain  attached  to  the  former. 

The  sphenoid  is  not  often  the.  seat  of  disease.  PortaP  found  it 
carious  in  some  children  who  died  of  small-pox.  It  is  often  involved  in 
fracture  at  the  base  (p.  204);  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus  has  been  per- 
forated  by  the  end  of  a  cane  which  passed  through  the  nose  into  the  skuU, 
breaking  off  and  carrying  before  it  the  posterior  clinoid  process*. 


THE  Ethmoid  bone,  (pi.  xiii.  and  xv.) 

like  the  frontal  and  the  sphenoid,  contributes  to  the 
tuTfomiation  formation  of  the  cranial  cavity,  the  orbits,  and  the  nasal 
alT^tnf  fossEE.  It  furnishcs  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
cavities.        y>f\\,Q\i  the  boues  of  the  skull  are  made  to  combine  together 


1  Beolard  assigns  somewhat  earlier  periods  for  the  appearance  of  the  several  nuclei  ; 
that  for  the  great  alie  from  the  45tli  to  the  50th  day;  for  the  hinder  part  of  body  from 
the  50th  to  the  60th  day;  for  the  fore  part  of  the  body  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  month  ; 
the  7th  month  for  the  cornua.  Blandin,  Anatomie,  I.  94,  says  the  number  of  nuclei 
described  by  Meckel,  as  contributing  to  form  the  body  are  altogether  exceptional; 
there  being  usually,  only  one  in  the  fore  and  one  in  the  hinder  part.  Mr^Vard, 
Human  Osteoloyy,  p.  47,  has  seen  a  worniian  bone  in  the  lesser  whig  and  four  in 
the  suture  between  the  sphenoid  and  sethmoid  bones. 

3  M6moires  de  V  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  1744- 

8  Anat.  Med.  Tom.  i.  p.  138. 

*  DuUin  Journal,  185 1,  p.  347. 
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to  cover  in  these  cavities ;  so  that  each  of  the  cavities  is  walled  in 
hj  portions  of  several  bones,  instead  of  being  formed  by  one  or  two. 
Thus  tlie  astlimoid  forms  a  small  part  of  the  brain-case,  a  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  a  part  of  the  nose ;  it  assists,  moreover,  to  close 
each  of  the  three  facial  or  nasal  sinuses  (the  frontal,  sphenoidal, 
and  maxillary).  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^ethmoidal  cells  are 
not,  in  any  one  direction,  completely  closed  by  the  wall  of  the 
bone  itself,  but  are  indebted,  for  a  part  of  their  parietes,  to  conti'i- 
butions  from  all,  or  most  of,  the  surrounding  bones;  they  are  closed 
above  by  the  frontal,  behind  by  the  sphenoid  the  sphenoidal 
cornua,  and  the  palate,  on  the  sides  by  the  ossa  unguis,  in  front  by 
the  nasal,  and  below  by  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  lateral  masses,  which  make  up  the  chief  parts  of  th6  Eeth- 
moid,  are  formed  of  two  plates,  an  outer  presenting  in  the  orbit  and 
called  the  os  plammi^,  and  an  inner  descending  from  the  cribriform 
plate,  parallel  with  the  septum,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
superior  turbinate  bone.  These  two  are  connected  by  delicate, 
vertical,  slightly  curved  plates,  which  pass  across  and  divide  the 
ethmoidal  intermediate  space  into  a  series  of  cavities  or  cells, 
ceus.  generally  seven  in  number,  placed  in  front  of  one  an- 

other.   These  cells  are  of  square  or  oblong  shape,  and  vary  in 
size  and  number,  according  to  the  more  or  less  incomplete  forma- 
tion of  the  delicate  plates  which  separate  them.    They  are  closed 
above  by  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  foremost  communicate  with 
the  frontal  sinuses.     They  increase  in  size  from  before  back- 
wards, according  to  the  increasing  width  of  the  jetlimoid,  are 
quite  separate  from  one  another  in  the  perfect  bone,  and  have, 
at  the  inner  and  lower  part,  separate  openings  into  the  nasal 
meatus.    The  three  hinder  and  larger  cells  open  into  the  superior 
meatus.     The  four  anterior  and  smaller  open  into  the  middle 
meatus  by  a  passage  of  considerable  size,  which  is  common  to 
them  with  the  frontal  sinus.    Currents  of  air  must  be  continually 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  cells  and  the  nasal  meatus;  thus 
they  may  contribute,  in  some  way,  to  promote  the  sense  of  smell. 

1  In  some  Quadrumana  and  in  most  Camivora  the  asthnioid  does  not  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  orbit  at  all,  hut  is  quite  enclosed  between  the  frontal  and  palate- 
hones  which  unite  together,  so  that  the  os  jilanum  docs  not  exist. 
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But  the  influence  of  tlie  gethmoidal  cells  in  aiding  the  olfactory 
organ  cannot  Idc  very  great,  and  must  be  quite  secondary  to  their 
use  in  lessening  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  skulU.  TIk; 
osseous  plates  bounding  the  cells  are  very  thin,  so  thin  that  they 
derive  their  nutritious  supply  from  the  vessels  ramifying  on  their 
exterior,  and  have  no  need  of  haversian  canals  in  their  substances. 

The  turUnate  hones  which  form  the  inner  part  of  the 

Turbinate 

portions.        lateral  masses,  and  upon  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
chiefly  distributed,  are  very  simple  in  comparison  with  their  more 
complex,  involuted,  and  plicated  forms  in  many  animals.    In  the 
Seal,  for  instance,  they  subdivide  into  a  multitude  of  plates,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  affording,  it  has  been  computed,  a  surface  of 
120  square  inches  in  each  nostril.    In  man  they  are  merely  curled 
plates,  forming  about  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  with  slight 
transverse  ridges  and  a  few  large  channels  in  their  concavities  to 
strengthen  them  and  carry  blood-vessels.    Their  convex  smfaces 
are  more  channelled  and  spongy  for  the  distribution  of  vessels, 
particularly  the  inferior  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  ones, 
which  are  flattened  and  slanted  a  little  upwards  to  catch  the  inspired 
current  of  air.    Here  the  finer  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
ramify  in  the  schneiderian  membrane,  and  here  (as  stated  at  p.  219) 
it  seems  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  acute.    A  third  sethmoidal 
turbinate  bone,  situated  above  the  others,  has  been  occasionally 

found  on  either  side^. 

The  vermndicular  plate  is  thin  in  the  middle,  and  is 

Perpendicular  Jr    1  .         ^  .      .       .  ^ 

plate.  generally  inclined  a  little  to  one  side.  It  vanes  m  slze^ 

Above  it  is  grooved  on  either  side  by  channels  for  the  descending 
olfactory  nerves.  Behind,  its  smooth  edge  is  applied  against  the 
anterior  median  lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  is  united  to  it  by 
"harmonia;"  it  presents  below  a  notch  for  the  reception  of  the 


1  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  their  size  in  the  various  skulls  of  man 
and  animals  corresponds,  not  with  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  like  the 
cavity  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  with  the  width  of  the  septum  between  the  orbits, 
and  the  more  or  less  vertical  direction  of  the  face, 

3  Hildebrandt's  Anatomie,  li.  86.  .    ,  u  a 

3  Mr  Ward  {Osteology,  p.  132)  has  seen  it  extend  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
nasal  bones  and  articulated  with  the  whole  length  of  the  vomer. 
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azygos  process  of  that  hone  (PL  XIII.  fig.  1,  C).  Below,  there  is 
a  rough  edge  or  groove  for  union  with  the  vomer.  In  front,  its 
sloping  edge  is  thick  and  rough  for  junction  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  septum  nasi.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  prolonged  forwards, 
beneath  the  frontal  sinuses,  to  the  suture  of  the  nasal  bones  along 
which  it  is  applied  nearly  to  their  lower  edge  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  1,  /). 
cribrifonn  ^hc  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate,  about  forty  in 

P'*'®-  all,  are  disposed  in  three  rows  on  either  side.    The  in- 

nermost and  largest,  though  least  numerous,  are  close  to  the  crista 
galli.  They  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves  and  vessels  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  covering  the  perpendicular  plate ;  and  the  foremost 
of  them,  which  is  slit-like  and  longer  than  the  others,  gives  passage 
to  the  naso-lobular  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  fora- 
mina of  tlie  outer  row  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves  to  the  tm'binate 
bones;  and  those  of  the  middle  row,  which  are  the  smallest,  trans- 
mit fine  nervous  filaments  and  vessels  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
cribriform  plate  forming  the  roof  of  the  nose.  In  some  monsters 
(anencephalous  and  others)  the  cribriform  plate  is  imperforate,  or 
is  perforated  by  only  one  or  two  large  holes  through  which  the 
water  has  been  known  to  bm-st  from  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  caries,  causing  disease  of  the  dura  mater 
and  brain  1,  and  it  has  become  perforated  by  ulceration  so  as  to 
Crista  galli.  P^^  ^^"^  Other  fluids  to  percolate  from  the  cavity 

of  the  skulP.  The  Crista  Galli,  which  rises  along  its 
.  middle,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  perpendicular  plate,  serves, 
like  the  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
falx — one  of  the  processes  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  commonly 
inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  usually  the  opposite  to  that  towards 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  perpendicular  plate  is  bent.  It  is  let 
into  the  frontal  bone,  and  forms  a  buttress  supporting  the  hinder 
wall  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  It  contributes  also  to  form  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  sinuses ;  and,  by  the  excavation  on  its  fore  part, 
adds  a  little  to  their  size.  It  is  said,  in  one  case,  to  have  been 
beaten  upwards  into  the  brain  by  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  which 


1  Abercrombie,  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  39. 
^  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  Southj  p.  176. 
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broke  tlie  nasal  bones  ^  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone 
overlap  the  sides  of  the  aathmoid  closing  and  extending  the  sath- 
moid  cells ;  and,  rising  up  on  either  side,  they  deepen  the  furrows 
upon  the  cribriform  plate,  which  lodge  the  olfactory  nerves.  The 
corresponding  part  in  the  skull  of  some  animals  is,  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  frontal  margins,  converted  into  a  separate  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  skull. 

The  asthmoid  is  later  in  its  ossification  than  any 
Development.   ^^^^^^  cranial  boucs,  being  cartilaginous  till  the 

middle  of  intra-uterine  life.  About  that  time  an  ossific  nucleus 
appears  in  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the  lateral  masses,  near  the 
orbital  plate.  Just  before  birth  a  centre  appears  in  each  of  the 
spongy  bones ;  and  soon  after  birth,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
month,  ossification  takes  place  in  the  cribriform  portion  and  the 
crista  galli.  The  perpendicular  plate  next  ossifies,  and  the  several 
parts  coalesce.  But  the  cells  are  not  formed  till  a  subsequent 
period^.  "Dm'ing  infancy  the  cribriform  plate  becomes  narrowed, 
curved,  and  as  it  were  compressed;  the  nasal  lamella  advances  for- 
wards; and  the  spaces  between  the  septum  and  the  outer  walls  are 
considerably  increased^." 


THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE,  (PL  XIII.  and  XV.) 

on  each  side,  forms  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  of  the  orbit  and  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  lachrymal,  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  canals,  and 
of  the  zygomatic,  spheno-  and  pterygo-maxillary  fossas.  It  assists 
also  to  close  the  jethmoidal,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  frontal, 
sinuses.  It  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the 
forehead,  instead  of  being  protruded  considerably  in  front  of  it,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  lower  animals,  where  the  jaws  are  required  to  serv^e 
as  organs  of  prehension  as  well  as  of  mastication.  In  order  to  give 
sufficient  dimensions  to  the  alveolar  arch,  and  sufficient  space  to 
the  several  cavities  which  it  contributes  to  form,  the  bone  is  of 

1  Monro's  Elemmts  of  Anatomy,  i.  162. 

2  Beclard  in  Meckel's  Arcliiv,  vi.  426. 

3  Cycloiicdia  of  Anatomy. 
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considerable  size ;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  weight  its  middle  is 
liollowed  out  into  a  large  cavity. 

The  Antrum — the  name  given  to  the  cavity  thus 

formed — is  the  largest  of  the  facial  sinuses,  and,  like 
the  others,  communicates  -with  the,  nasal  fossaj,  and  contributes  to 
the  modulation  of  the  voice.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  its  walls 
are,  for  the  most  part,  thin.  A  transverse  section  shows  it  to  be. 
wider  above  than  below,  where  its  walls  become  thicker  and  con- 
verge to  the  alveolar  processes  (PI.  XV.  fig.  3).  Its  interior  is 
smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ridges  and  channels  which 
serve  to  sti-engthen  its  walls,  while  they  transmit  the  branches  of 
the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery  to  the  teeth.  The  membrane 
which  lines  it,  and  which  resembles  that  lining  other  parts  of  the 

nasal  fossse,  consists  of'  a  fibrous  periosteum  and  a 

shape  and  po- 
sition of  its      mucous  membrane  united  together  by  a  fine  layer  of 

areolar  tissue ;  it  is  easily  detached.    The  great  ragged 

hole  in  the  flat  inner  wall  is  nearer  to  the  roof  than  the  floor  of 

the  cavity,  and  opens  into  the  middle  meatus  narimn  on  a  level  with 

the  lower  edge  of  the  middle  spongy  bone.    This  hole  is  very  much 

contracted  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sethmoid,  palate,  inferior 

spongy  and  lachrymal  bones,  so  that  fluids  accumulated  in  the  cavity 

do  not  easily  escape,  unless  the  head  be  placed  quite  on  the  side. 

It  is,  hoAvever,  only  in  morbid  states  that  such  accumulations  take 

place;  for  there  are  not  many  glands  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

antrum^,  and  the  slight  simple  secretion  from  its  surface  is  either 

carried  off"  by  evaporation,  or  is  wafted  by  its  ciliated  epithelium 

towards  the  orifice.    In  the  recent  state  the  schneiderian  membrane 

still  further  diminishes  the  size  of  the  opening,  placing  it  quite 

under  cover  of  the  middle  spongy  bone,  and  is  so  disposed  as  to 

give  it  an  oblique  direction  backwards  from  the  anti-um,  whereby 


^  The  presence  of  glands  in  the  interior  of  the  antrum  has  commonly  been  denied. 
They  are,  however,  described  by  Prof.  Liischka  (Virchow's  ArcUv,  Viil.  422)  to  exist 
in  the  fibrous  or  periosteal  sheet  of  the  membrane,  and  to  consist  of  branching  tubes, 
which  sometimes  become  dilated  and  give  rise  to  the  small  cysts  occasionally  found 
projecting  into  the  antrum  ;  these  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  polypi  that  result 
from  hypertropliy  of  the  membrane  itself. 
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tlie  entrance  of  cold  air  and  foreign  bodies  from  the  external  meatus 
narium  is  prevented. 

Being  formed  by  the  gradual  extension  outwards  of 
its  wau.  ^  depression,  which  may  be  seen  at  birth  in  the  situation  • 
of  this  opening  (PI.  XVI.  fig.  J,  G),  the  antrum  has  a  wall  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  the  exterior  shell  of  the  bone.  The  infra-orbital 
canal  is  situated  between  the  two  (PI.  XV.  fig.  3,  A) ;  and  so  are 
the  canals  transmitting  the  several  dental  nerves  from  the  slit-like 
openings  on  the  hinder  sm-face  of  the  maxilla  to  the  alveolar 
sockets.  Some  of  these  canals  may  be  traced  round  the  exterior 
of  the  antrum  on  their  way  to  the  bicuspid  and  canine  teeth. 

,  Unlike  the  other  nasal  sinuses  the  antrum  is  frequently 

its  liability  to 

cUsease.         the  Seat  of  disease,  depending  partly  upon  its  contiguity  to 
the  inferior  spongy  bone,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  often  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  and  still  more  upon  the  proximity  of  the  teeth. 
When  it  is  distended  by  a  collection  of  purulent  or  other  fluid,  the 
anterior  wall  generally  yields  first,  just  under  the  infra-orbital  hole, 
between  it  and  the  bicuspid  teeth.    The  bone  is  thin  here,  and  becoming 
thinner  in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  an  opening  may  be  easily  made 
through  it  to  give  vent  to  the  accum-olations.    If  the  disease  be  long 
continued,  and  especially  if  solid  growths  occupy  the  antrum,  the  walls 
become  stretched  in  every  direction,  encroaching  upon  the  orbits  the 
nose  and  the  mouth,  as  well  as  protruding  the  cheek.    The  hinder  wall, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  palate-bone,  is  very  thin,  and  is  liable  to 
give  way  and  remain  behind  in  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
upper  jaw,  particiilarly  when  it  is  the  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  Alveolar  processes,  continued  romid  from  one 

Alveolar  pro-  i  i  i 

cess.  maxillary  bone  to  the  other,  form  a  horse-shoe  arch; 

the  transverse  diameter  of  which,  being  greater  in  proportion  to 
its  length  from  before  backwards,  causes  a  corresponding  width  of 
the  palate,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  human  skull.  In  the  Negro 
this  arch  is  more  prolonged  anteriorly  and  more  compressed  at  the 
sides  than  in  the  Em'opean.  Other  difi'erences  may  also  be  ob- 
served. Thus,  in  the  European,  the  incisive  alveolar  processes  and 
teeth  are  nearly  vertical,  with  only  a  slight  slant  forwards ;  and 
the  molar  alveoli  and  teeth  slant  a  little  outwards.  In  the  Negro 
the  anterior  teeth  and  their  sockets  are  directed  much  more  ob- 
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liquely  forwards ;  whereas  the  molar  teeth  are  vertical  or  incline 
a  little  inwards.  Again,  if  we  take  a  profile  view,  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  Negro,  not  only  is  the  alveolar  process  prolonged  further 
forwards  than  in  the  European,  but  its  edge  is  more  curved  with 
the  convexity  downwards,  the  middle  sockets  on  each  side  being 
in  a  lower  plane  than  those  in  front  and  behind.  This  curve  is 
more  marked  in  the  teeth  than  in  the  alveoli,  and  is  sharpest  in 
the  situation  of  the  bicuspid  teeth. 

The  alveoli  are  of  spongy  structure  to  prevent  their  being 
chipped  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  and  to  permit  a  close  and 
vascular  connection  with  the  gums.  The  quantity  of  fibrous  and 
vascular  tissue  which  is  interwoven  with  the  bone  renders  the  latter 
liable  to  be  involved  in  fibrous  and  fibro-vascular  tumom-s  called 
"  epulis,"  and  in  ulceration  arising  from  mercury  and  other  causes. 
The  hardest  work  in  mastication  is  done  by  the  second  molars : 
these  are  accordingly  the  largest  teeth  and  have  the  best  developed 
fangs  (two  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side) ;  and  the 
alveolus  is  thick  here,  and  is  strengthened  by  a  ridge  ascending 
from  it  to  the  malar  process  and  the  malar  bone.  The  ends  of  the 
molar  fangs  lie  close  beneath  the  antrum  and  sometimes  penetrate 
it  in  the  dry  bone ;  so  that  disease  may  readily  be  communicated 
from  them  to  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  cavity  is  easily  opened 
from  their  sockets.  The  incisive  and  canine  alveoli,  which  lie  in 
front  of  the  antrum,  are  placed  beneath  an  expansion  of  the  nasal 
process. 

The  maxillary  bone  is  held  in  its  place,  behind,  by  the  ptery- 
goid processes  of  the  sphenoid,  through  the  medium  of  the  palate- 
bone,  which  is  adapted  to  its  convex  posterior  edge ;  above,  by  the 
OS  planum  of  the  sethmoid,  and  by  the  junction  of  the  nasal  process 
with  the  frontal,  also  by  the  frontal  through  the  medium  of  the  malar 
bone ;  and,  internally,  by  the  maxillary  bone  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Nasal  process  presents  a  wavy  outline  from  above 

Nasal  process.  ^  '' 

downwards,  and  is  projected  forwards,  at  the  middle  and 
along  the  upper  part,  into  a  sharp  edge  which  supports  the  nasal 
cartilages  and  bones  and  contributes  to  throw  out  the  "bridge  of 
the  nose."  Behind,  it  is  channelled  to  assist  in  forming  the  lachry- 
mal canal,  which  descends  nearly  vertically  along  it  to  the  inferior 
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meatus  of  the  nose.  When  tlie  nasal  or  lachiymal  hones  are 
small  these  processes  are  enlarged  to  supply  the  deficiency^  In 
most  Graminivora,  and  in  many  other  anhnals,  the  nasal  processes 
are  stmited  to  make  room  for  the  large  laclnymal  hones,  and  do  not 
consequently  reach  the  frontal  bone. 

Palcatine  pro  Palatine  process  stretches  transversely  inwards 

cess:  to  the  median  line,  and  is  united  with  that  of  the  oppo- 

site side  by  a  suture,  the  teeth  of  which  are  linear.  The  united 
edges  of  the  two  bones  are  thrown  upwards  into  a  sliarp  crest 
(PL  XV.  fig.  1,  D)  with  an  undulating  edge,  upon  which  the 
vomer  rests.  The  continuation  of  this  crest  in  front,  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  portions  of  the  jaw-bones,  is  very  prominent  and 
stout  [E,  K).  It  receives  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  vomer, 
and  contributes  with  the  upper  edge  of  that  bone  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose'.  On  its  upper  surface 
the  palatine  process  is  concave,  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  even 
closely  applied  schneiderian  membrane,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  air  to  and  fro.  It  is  also  higher  in  front  than  behind  to 
direct  the  secretions  of  the  nosti-ils  and  the  tears  back  towards  the 
pharynx.  On  its  under  sm-face  it  is  rougher  and  more  porous  to 
give  secure  attachment  to  the  thick  fibrous  and  vascular  soft  palate. 
Abscesses  are  apt  to  form  in  this  situation,  and  I  have  known 
alarming  heeraon-hage  follow  incisions  made  to  open  them.  The 
hinder  edge  is  cut  obliquely  so  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  palate- 
bone,  cut  in  a  corresponding  manner,  may  rest  upon  it.    (PI.  XV. 

fig.  1,  L,  and  PI.  XIII.  fig.  2,  R.) 

The  several  surfaces  for  contact  with  other  bones 

Direction  of  its  -n     j  •  a. 

sutures.  are  cut  so  as  to  enable  the  maxilla  to  resist  the  pressm-e 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  rough  surface  upon  the  malar  process  for 
union  with  the  malar  bone  is  no  exception  to  this.  The  serra  upon 
it  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  and  its  anterior  edge  pro- 
jects forwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  rise  up  a  little  in  front  of 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  malar  bone. 

1  The  part  of  the  nasal  process  which  surroui^s  the  lachrymal  sac  sometimes  "forms 
a  particular  bone."    Otto's  Path.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  179. 

2  In  some  birds  this  process  extends  up  as  high  as  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  received 
between  them. 
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The  Orbital  surface  is  very  smooth.  It  slants  down- 
wards and  outwards  towards  the  spheno-maxillary  fis- 
siu-e  and  the  malar  bone,  so  that  the  lower  and  outer  corner  of  the 
orhit  is  further  removed  from  the  eyeball  than  any  other  part ;  and 
the  interspace  between  it  and  the  eye  is  occupied  by  soft  fat.  The 
infi-a-orlntal  groove  is,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  converted  into 
a  canal  by  its  outer  edge  growing  over  and  uniting  with  the  inner. 
The  line  of  union  of  the  two  may  often  be  seen  in  young  skulls. 
Some  anatomists  suppose  that  this  groove  is  the  remains  of  a 
division  which  originally  existed  between  the  nasal  process  and  the 
rest  of  the  bone.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  evidence  of  this 
by  examination  of  foetal  bones.  At  the  hinder  part  it  is,  in  the 
recent  state,  completed  by  an  extension  of  the  periosteum  over  it. 
In  a  few  instances  it  biforcates,  opening  upon  the  cheek  by  two 
foramina  instead  of  one ;  or  it  may  be  double  in  its  whole  length ; 
peculiarities  which  derive  interest  from  the  analogy  they  present 
to  the  usual  condition  in  apes  and  whales^.  It  is  usually  not  a 
mere  canal,  but  a  slit  extending  some  distance  between  the 
orbital  plate  and  the  wall  of  the  antrum  (PI.  XV.  fig.  3,  A). 
intermaxiiiaiy  ^  dclicate  linear  suture  may  commonly  be  seen  on 
portion.  {[^q  palatine  surface  of  the  maxilla,  crossing  fi-om  near 
the  anterior  palatine  foramen  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral 
incisor  and  the  canine  teeth.  This  marks  out  the  intermaxillary 
hone,  which  contains  the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth,  constitutes 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  alveolus,  including  the  floor  of  the 
nostril,  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  the  front  wall  of  the  anterior 
palatine  hole,  and  is  connected  above  with  the  vomer  and  with  the 
septal  cartilage  of  the  nose  (PL  XV.  fig.  1,  EK).  The  inter- 
maxillary bones  form  a  much  more  prominent  featm-e  in  the  lower 
animals.  In  them  they  are  placed  in  front  of  the  maxillaa  and  are, 
therefore,  called  "  premaxillary  bones,"  they  also  remain  perma- 
nently separate  from  the  maxillary  bones,  and  send  up  a  process  to 
unite  with  the  nasal  bones  on  either  side,  so  that,  with  the  nasal 
bones,  they  complete  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils. 


^  Meckel's  Anatomie,  li.  127. 
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Opening  of  Opening  of  the  moutli  extends,  on  either  side,  as 

moutlu  far  as  the  canine  teeth,  its  corners  about  corresponding 

with  the  outer  edges  of  these  teeth ;  so  that  the  size  of  the  oral  opening 
bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  the  canine  teeth,  as  well  as  to  the  size  and 
direction  of  the  incisors  and  of  the  intermaxillary  portion  of  the  jaw. 
When  these  are  large  and  inclined  forwards,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  large ;  and  this  conformation,  together  with  the  thickness  and  eversion 
of  the  lips  which  are  usually  associated  with  large  and  protruding  incLsors, 
contributes  to  the  ugliness  of  the  Negro's  mouth.  The  still  greater  pro- 
trusion of  the  fore  part  of  the  jaws,  and  the  gi'eat  size  of  the  canine  teeth, 
in  the  lower  animals,  causes  the  mouth  to  be  extended  to  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  renders  it  better  adapted  for  its  prehensile 
office.  A  comparatively  small  size  of  mouth,  being  thus  associated  with 
retiring  alveoli,  and  being,  therefore,  an  indication  of  departure  from 
the  brute  type,  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  beauty,  and  is,  with  some 
reason,  regarded  as  an  indication  of  intelligence. 

The  upper  jaw  is  formed  from  membrane.  Ossifica- 
Deveiopment.  ^^.^^  begins  SO  early,  and  the  first  nuclei,  if  there  be 

more  than  one,  coalesce  so  quickly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  number  with  certainty.  As  a  general  rule  there  appears  to 
be  only  one  or  two.  There  may,  however,  be  more:  thus  one  for 
the  alveolar  portion  has  been  found  by  Beclard  as  early  as  the 
30th  day,  quickly  followed  by  three  or  four  others,  viz.  one  for 
the  orbital  plate  and  malar  part,  another  for  the  malar  process 
and  facial  part,  a  third  for  the  intermaxillary  portion,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  palate;  the  latter  is  developed  in  connection  with 
the  internal  lamina  of  the  alveolar  portion.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  month  these  three  or  four  nuclei,  supposing  them  originally 
distinct,  have  coalesced,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  their 
separate  existence^;  about  this  time  the  alveolar  ridges,  shooting 


1  There  are  many  fissures  which  extend  to  some  depth  in  the  fcatal  and  young  bone; 
but  we  must  not  think  that  these  are  necessarily  the  indications  of  its  having  been 
developed  from  several  centres.  The  most  marked  is  that  which  gives  the  outline  to 
the  intermaxillary  part;  it  extends  from  between  the  incisive  and  canine  sockets 
through  the  palate  to  the  anterior  palatine  hole,  and  may  be  traced  on  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  meatus,  and  up  the  inside  of  the  nasal  process,  crossing  the  inferior  turbinate 
bone  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
from  this,  that  the  intermaxillary  bones  surround  the  chief  part  of  the  antenor  meatus 
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down,  enclose  betAveen  them  the  groove  in  which  the  teeth  are 
developed.  The  nasal  process  is  now  of  considerable  size.  A  wide 
channel  between  the  latter  and  the  orbital  portion  is  the  infra-orbital 
groove.  This  becomes  covered  over  by  a  lamina  of  bone  shoot- 
ing from  the  sides,  and  arching  over  the  nerve  so  as  to  form  a  canal. 
Occasionally  this  lamina  is  developed  from  a  separate  nucleus,  and 
I  have  seen  it  ununited  to  the  rest  of  the  jaw  in  the  adult.  At 
birth  the  edges  of  the  alveoli  have  inclined  towards  each  other  a 
little,  overlapping  the  tooth-germs ;  and  the  dental  groove  is  divided 
into  sockets  by  partitions  which  have  grown  up  from  its  bottom 
and  sides.  The  whole  maxilla  is  at  this  time  very  shallow:  its 
orbital  and  alveolar  portions  are  in  close  contact ;  the  latter  are  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  the  wide  dental  groove  occupies  the  body  of  the  maxilla,  and 
extends  beneath  the  infra-orbital  canal:  as  growth  proceeds  the 
bone  acquires  a  greater  depth,  and  the  antrum  is  hollowed  out  in 
its  interior.  The  latter,  as  before  stated,  may  be  traced  at  birth  as 
a  shallow  depression  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  maxilla.  Gradually 
this  depression  is  deepened,  and  extended  outwards,  so  as  to  pass 
beneath  the  infra-orbital  canal  and  occupy  the  situation  before  held 
by  the  dental  groove.    Compare  figs.  3  and  4  of  PI.  XIII. 

In  old  age  the  alveoli  undergo  absorption  at  their 

Changes  in  age.     t  ,  .  j. 

edges :  this  exposes  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  and  causes 
them  to  become  loose  and  fall  out.  The  process  of  absorption  con- 
tinuing, the  walls  of  the  sockets  become  in  time  completely  removed, 
so  that  the  alveolar  processes  are  on  a  level  with, the  palate,  leaving 
the  nasal  spine  very  prominent;  and  the  whole  bone  is  reduced  to  a 


narium,  and  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  nasal  bones,  as  they  do  in  the  lower  animals. 
Many  doubt  the  development  of  the  intermaxillary  portion  from  a  separate  germ  hi 
the  human  foetus.  Even  at  the  third  month  the  suture  or  fissure  just  mentioned  is  the 
only  evidence  of  its  separate  existence.  M.  J.  Weber  could  find  no  trace  of  a  distinct 
nucleus  in  any  of  the  various  foetuses,  of  from  two  to  four  months,  in  the  Museum  at 
Prague.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  the  intermaxillaries  by  immersing 
the  maxillary  bones  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  this,  together  with  their  being  so  completely 
separate  in  many  cases  of  cleft  palate,  he  regards  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  inde- 
pendent formation.  He  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  runs,  not  between  the  incisive 
and  canine  sockets,  but  through  the  inner  part  of  the  latter,  which  he  connects  with 
the  absence  of  an  interval  between  the  canine  and  incisive  teeth,  Froriep's  Notizen 
Januar.  1828,  s.  282.  ' 
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light  fragile  fatty  state.  It  thus  returns  nearly  to  its  infantile 
shallow  conformation.  But  there  is  tliis  difference  between  the  in- 
fantile and  the  senile  maxilla,  that,  whereas  in  the  former  the  want 
of  depth  results  from  the  imperfect  growth  of  the  walls  of  the 
antrum,  in  the  latter  it  results  from  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
portion  \ 

The  frequency  of  some  imperfection  in  the  formation  of 
Varieties.  ^-^^  palatine  and  alveolar  parts  of  the  maxilla,  causing  the 
different  degrees  of  cleft  palate,  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  180). 
An  instance  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  Vol.  I.  312. 
The  plate  of  bone  forming  the  roof  of  the  antrum  is  sometimes  in  part 
deficient,  so  that  this  cavity  may  communicate  with  the  orbit,  or  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  fibrous  tissued  A  process  has  been  found  ex- 
tending from  the  orbital  plate,  behind  the  os  planum  to  the  frontal  bone^ 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  "  Zygomatic  spme"  was  prolonged  beneath  the 
malar  bone  as  far  as  the  temporal  bone*. 

The  presence  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  antrum  with  its 
Diseases.  yascular  lining  membrane,  together  with  the  lachrymal  sac, 
the  contiguity  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  orbit,  in  each  of  which  directions 
the  bone  is  covered  by  a  membrane  differing  from  that  in  the  other  direc- 
tions, renders  the  maxillary  bone  peculiarly  liable  to  disease,  more  so  than 
any  other  bone  of  the  head.  It  is  often  the  seat  of  cancer,  of  fibrous 
gi-owths  of  various  kinds,  of  exostosis,  caries,  and  somethnes  of  necrosis. 

THE  INFEEIOE  MAXILLA. 

is  the  only  bone  of  the  skull  capable  of  being  moved  upon  the 
others.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  used  as  an  organ  of  prehension, 
of  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as  of  mastication ;  and  to  fulfil  these 
various  functions  it,  together  with  the  upper  jaw,  is  prolonged  for- 


1  There  is  this  difference  to  be  remarked,  between  the  manner  of  the  shedding  of 
the  first  and  second  set  of  teeth;  the  former  become  loosened,  and  fall  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absori^tion  of  theii-  fangs,  whereas  the  latter  are  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  walls  of  the  sockets  in  which  they  were  placed. 

a  Lobstein,  Anat.  Path.  PI.  v.  fig.  i. 

3  Henle,  11  andhucU  der  anatomic  dcs  mcnschcn,  i.  159. 

*  lUd.  I.  165. 
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■wards,  so  as  to  be, -in  great  part,  clear  of  the  rest  of  the  skull;  it 
is  armed  with  powerful  teeth,  the  muscles  which  move  it  are  of 
gi-eat  strength,  and  tlie  hones  which  give  attachment  to  these 
muscles  are  proportionately  developed.  In  man,  on  the  contrary, 
the  jaw  is  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  mastication ; 
it  is,  accordingly,  much  sliortened,  its  condyle  and  neck  are  directed 
vertically  iind  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  dental  portion, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  latter  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  which  has,  in  its  downward  growth,  descended  considera- 
hly  below  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  One  result 
of  this  shortening  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  is  to  render  the  mental  portion  or  chin 
broader  and  more  prominent,  so  as  to  form  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  outline  of  the  human  faceS  The  inferior  maxilla  of  the 
NegTO  exhibits  some  approximation  to  that  of  the  lower  animals 
in  its  greater  massiveness,  in  the  depth  of  its  horizontal  ramus, 
in  the  slant  forwards  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth,  which  causes  the  chin 
to  be  more  retiring,  in  the  gTeater  obliquity  of  its  neck,  and  in 
the  more  obtuse  angle  between  its  horizontal  and  ascending  por- 
tions. It  is  also  rather  more  curved  along  its  alveolar  edge,  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw  (p.  281).  The  inferior  maxilla  is  a  very  hard  bone,  to  enable 
it  to  resist  the  great  force  which  its  muscles-  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing upon  it,  hence  its  section  during  operations  is  rather  a  tedious 
process. 

The  Condyles  are  set  obliquely,  so  that  lines  drawn 

The  condyles.     .      ,      ,.  x      j  / 

m  the  direction  of  their  long  axes  meet  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  foramen  magnum  and  form  an  angle  of  150"  or  160" ;  this 
an-angement  facilitates  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  jaw.  The 
slight  elevation  of  their  inner  extremities,  adapted  to  coiTCspondin"- 
depressions  in  the  glenoid  cups,  forms  a  sort  of  lock,  and  gives 

^  The  chin  and  the  forehead  (as  mentioned  at  p.  245)  bear  a  relation  to  one 
another  in  the  degree  of  their  prominence  anteriorly,  so  as  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
proportion  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  face.  In  the  well-formed 
European  both  are  prominent,  contrasting  with  the  idiot  in  whom  both  are  retiring. 
The  retiring  of  the  forehead  and  chin,  which  gave  unusual  prominence  to  the  teeth  and 
openings  of  the  nose,  was  very  remarkable  in  the  so-called  "Aztecs,"  lately  exhibited 
in  this  country. 
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Steadiness  and  security  to  the  joint;  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  some  lateral  movement.  They  are  most  thickly  covered 
with  cartilage  at  the  fore  parts  where  they  are  subjected  to  most 
pressure  against  the  glenoid  ridges. 

The  Neck,  on  either  side,  though  narrow  in  compari- 
The  neck.  ^.^^       condyle,  is  strengthened  hy  ridges  descend- 

ing from  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  latter ;  it  is,  moreover,  well 
protected,  and  is  rarely  broken'.  It  is  curved  (PI.  XVIII.  figs.  4 
and  5)  so  as  to  cause  the  head  of  the  bone  to  present  forwards,  in 
a  direction  nearly  corresponding  with  the  line  in  which  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  fibres  of  the  masticatory  muscles  pull  upon  it  in 
closing  the  jaw,  and  which  throws  the  force  of  their  action  upon 
the  strong  ridge  bounding  the  fore  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
(p.  256.) 

The  Coronoid  process  furnishes  a  good  handle  for  the 

The  coronoid  n      •  + 

process.         attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  gives  greater 
force  to  the  posterior  fibres  which  draw  the  jaw  backwards  into  the 
glenoid  cavity,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  cause  the  lower  inci- 
sors to  be  pulled  up  behind  the  upper  ones  like  the  blades  in  a  pair 
of  shears.    It  is  inclined  a  little  outwards  to  afford  a  more  favom- 
able  insertion  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  which  are  chiefly  im- 
planted on  its  inner  side  and  fore  part.    From  its  base  a  thick 
ridge  passes  down  obliquely,  on  either  side  of  the  alveoli,  to  the 
base  of  the  horizontal  ramus,  so  as  to  strengthen  this  part  of  the 
jaw  which  has  to  bear  the  greatest  stress  in  mastication.  The 
Angle  of  the  jaw  is  generally  turned  a  little  outwards.    In  some 
it  is  turned  inwards.    Whichever  way  it  be  the  curve  affords  more 
space  and  a  better  pm-chase  to  the  muscles— the  mastoid  and 
internal  pterygoid— that  are  inserted  on  its  sides,  than  a  plane 
surface  would  have  done.    It  is  thin,  hard,  and  marked  by  obKque 
ridges  for  the  intermuscular  tendinous  fibres. 

The  Alveolar  processes  form  the  sockets  for  the  teeth  : 
The  alveoli.  ^^^^^  thicker,  denser,  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
upper  jaw;  hence  the  great  force  usually  required  to  dislodge  a 

1  There  is  in  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren  an  example  of  united  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  lower  j.aw. 
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tooth  from  tlie  lower  jaw,  and  the  mischief  which  has  occasionally 
resulted  from  rough  efforts  to  extract  teeth.    I  know  a  patient, 
the  whole  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  whose  jaw  was  pulled  away, 
when  she  was  a  child,  in  the  rude  attempts  of  a  quack  to  draw  a 
tooth.    The  foremost  alveoli  and  incisor  teeth  are  slanted  a  little 
forwards ;  the  hindmost  and  the  molar  teeth  are  slanted  a  little  in- 
wards, that  is,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  in  the  lateral  and 
rotatory  movements  of  mastication.  The  arch  formed  by  the  alveoli 
and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  generally  rather  smaller  than  that  of 
the  upper  jaw,  so  that  the  former  is  received  within  the  latter  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.    Hence  the  teeth  are  of  somewhat  less  size, 
and  their  fangs  are  arranged,  side  by  side  in  the  alveolar  sockets, 
in  a  rather  more  regular  manner  than  in  the  upper  jaw.  More- 
over, the  molar  teeth  have  only  two  fangs,  one  in  front  of  the 
other.    The  hinder  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  has  often  only  one  fang. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  so  that  the  space  afforded  to  it  is 
confined  in  proportion  as  that  angle  is  small.    This  accounts  for 
the  ti-ouble  so  often  experienced  by  Europeans  during  the  cutting 
of  this  molar;  a  portion  of  the  gum  which  covers  the  fore  part 
of  the  coronoid  process  being  liable  to  be  carried  before  the  tooth, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  by  its  pres- 
sm-e.    The  limited  space  allotted  to  it  may  account  also,  in  part, 
for  the  early  decay  of  this  tooth;  and  we  may  infer  that  these  in- 
conveniences are  less  frequently  experienced  in  the  Negro,  in 
whom  the  angle  is  wider. 

The  dental  ^hc  Dental  canal  corresponds  in  its  office  with  the 

canaL  infra-orbital  groove,  transmitting  branches  of  the  fifth 

pair  of  nei-ves  and  blood-vessels  to  the  bone,  the  teeth,  and  the 
contiguous  soft  parts.  "The  size  and  situation  of  the  dental  canal 
vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  At  birth  it  runs  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  is  of  considerable  magnitude ; 
after  the  second  dentition  it  becomes  placed  just  above  the  level  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge ;  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  old  age  it  runs  along 
the  alveolar  border  of  the  bone,  its  size  is  much  diminished,  and 
the  mental  foramen  is  found  close  upon  the  upper  border  of  the 
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'bone\"  (PI.  XVII.)  The  Mental  foramen  is  generally  placed  be- 
neath the  interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth,  in  a  vertical  line 
with  the  supra-  and  infra-orbital  foramina,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  is 
situated  further  back  in  the  Negro,  beneath  the  second  bicuspid,  or 
beneath  the  interval  between  it  and  the  first  molar. 

Ossification  commences  in  the  membrane  from  which 
Development.         inferior  maxiUa  is  formed,  at  a  very  early  period — 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  day,  according  to  Beclard. 
Soon  after  two  months  it  is  considerably  advanced.    The  bone 
is  then  in  halves,  miited  in  the  median  line  by  membrane.  In 
each  of  these  halves  the  condyle,  coronoid  portion,  and  angle  are 
quite  evident ;  the  mental  part  is  of  considerable  size ;  and  there 
is  a  lamina,  appended  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus,  which, 
shooting  upwards,  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  dental  groove  and 
dental  canal.    The  appearance  of  the  several  parts  at  this  early 
stage  certainly  gives  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  each  of 
them  had  a  separate  ossifying  nucleus,  corresponding,  or  nearly 
corresponding,  with  the  five  pieces  into  which  the  jaw  of  the  croco- 
dile is  permanently  divided;  that  is  to  say,  one  for  the  mider 
and  outer  part  of  the  ramus,  another  for  the  inner  alveolar 
border,  a  third  for  the  coronoid  process,  a  fom-th  for  the  condyle, 
and  a  fifth  for  the  angle.    If  it  be  so  they  become  united  toge- 
ther very  quickly  after  their  formation.    The  probability,  however, 
is  that  in  this  bone,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  there  is  usually  only  one 
nucleus  on  either  side,  and  that  the  various  processes  are  merely 
outgrowths ;  the  instances  in  which  the  latter  are  developed  from 
separate  nuclei  being  exceptionaP.    As  growth  proceeds  the  inner 


1  Partridge  in  Cyclojpedia  of  Anatomy.    Article  Face. 

2  Kerkringius,  Osieogenia  feet  awn,  cap.  ix.,  describes  the  coronoid  process  as  con- 
sisting, up  to  the  third  month,  of  an  ossicle  separated  by  a  suture  from  the  rest  of  the 
maxilla.  Beclard  mentions,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus  for  the  ramus  which  appears 
from  the  30th  to  the  36th  day,  a  nucleus  for  the  coronoid  process  which  appears  about 
the  45th  day.  Autenrieth  and  Spix,  Hildebrandt's  Anaiomie,  11.  113,  describe  also  a 
nucleus  for  the  condyle  and  one  for  the  angle,  to  the  probability  of  which  Beclard 
gives  assent.  According  to  Spix  the  inner  wall  of  the  jaw  is  derived  from  a  separate 
nucleus.  Blandin,  Anatomic,  X.  ill,  found  the  body,  the  coronoid  process,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  bone,  separate  from  one  another,  in  a  foetus  of  three  months. 
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lamina  of  the  ramus  rises  nearly  to  the  same  level  with  the  outer, 
and  forms  the  inner  alveolar  border;  the  dental  groove  is  deep- 
ened; and  the  anterior  dental  sockets  become  marked  out  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  bony  partitions,  which  grow  from 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  groove.  Near  the  coronoid  process 
the  inner  lamina  joins  the  outer,  arching  over  and  enclosing  the 
^Qnial  foramen  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  dental  canal.  The  latter 
is,  at  this  time,  a  mere  channel,  in  which  the  nerves  and  vessels  lie, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dental  groove,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

At  birth  the  two  incisive,  the  canine,  and  the  first 
molar  sockets  are  partitioned  from  one  another;  the 
dental  canal  has  become,  in  great  measure,  separated  fr-om  the  dental 
groove  or  sockets ;  and  the  dental  foramen  and  the  spine  that  pro- 
jects upon  its  inner  side  are  formed.    There  are  always  at  this 
time,  at  least,  two  openings  at  the  dental  foramen.    One,  of  larger 
size  than  the  other,  communicates  with  a  groove  which  runs  along 
the  floor  of  the  cavity  for  the  hinder  teeth.   The  other,  smaller  one, 
is  the  opening  of  a  canal  which  runs  beneath  this  groove  to  the 
milk-teeth.     Both  the  groove  and  the  canal  carry  vessels  and 
nerves  to  the  teeth,  and  communicate  with  the  mental  foramen, 
which  is  situated  beneath  the  first  molar  socket,  nearly  in  the  same 
position  as  in  the  adult  Negro\    When  the  milk-teeth  fall  out  the 
canal  which  is  devoted  to  them  disappears,  and  the"  groove,  becom- 
ing enlarged  and  covered  over,  is  converted  into  the  permanent 
dental  canal.     The  bone  is,  at  birth,  still  in  halves,  united  by 
fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  in  which  one  or  two  little  bony 
germs  are  occasionally  found  2.    The  coronoid  process  is  of  large 
comparative  size,  and  stands  up  boldly,  at  right  angles  fr-om  the 
rest  of  the  bone.    It  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  from  the  fact 
that  the  condyloid  part  is  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with 


1  The  above-mentioned  dental  groove  and  canal  of  the  fcetus  and  young  child  do 
not  always  communicate  with  the  same  mental  foramen ;  for  there  are  sometimes,  as 
represented  in  Plate  XVII.  fig.  i,  two  mental  foramina,  one  in  front  of  the  other ; 
the  anterior  of  these,  which  opens  into  the  canal,  becomes  obliterated  with  it  during 
the  second  dentition. 

2  Otto,  p.  r82. 
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the  ramus:  at  least  it  forms  with  it  an  angle  of  160"  or  170'';  and 
this  straight  configuration  of  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  the  want 
of  depth  of  the  ramus,  contributes  to  give  the  round  shape  to  the 
face  of  the  infant.  The  condyle  is  ossified  up  to  its  thin  articular 
cartilage ;  this  and  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  being  the  only- 
bones  in  which  that  is  the  case^  The  condyle  itself  is  rounded  on 
its  fore  part,  and  the  movements  of  the  jaw  are  nearly  confined 
to  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth;  but  little  lateral  or  antero- 
posterior motion  is  possible  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
glenoid  cavity. 

After  birth  the  two  segments  become  united  at  the 
birth.  symphysis.  The  union  takes  place  fi-om  below  upwards, 

•  and  is  complete  at  about  a  year.  A  small  notch  in  the  alveolar 
margin,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  former  fissm-e,  may  sometimes 
be  seen  as  late  as  the  second  year.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals 
the  symphysial  suture  remains  through  life ;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  the  halves  have  failed  to  coalesce  in 
man,  or  in  which  an  intermediate  bone  has  been  permanent  in  this 
situation^.  The  ramus  becomes  increased  in  thickness,  partly  by 
growth  above  the  dental  canal,  to  afford  room  for  the  fangs  of 
the  teeth,  and,  still  more,  by  the  thickening  below,  which  takes 
place  to  enable  the  jaw  to  withstand  the  powerful  contraction  of  the 
masticatory  muscles.    While  these  changes  are  going  on,  and  the 


1  Kolliker,  adducing  this  as  an  instance  in  which  part  of  one  of  the  "secondary 
cranial  bones,"  (that  is,  one  of  the  cranial  bones  "  ossifying  from  plasma  secreted  from 
the  vessels  of  the  periosteum,")  is  lengthened  through  the  medium  of  cartilage,  makes 
the  following  remarks:  "The  most  striking  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  con- 
dyle of  the  inferior  maxilla,  where,  even  during  foetal  life,  a  thick  cartilagmous  layer 
is  deposited,  which,  so  long  as  the  growth  of  the  bone  continues,  precedes  its  longitu- 
dinal growth  exactly  like  an  epiphysial  cartilage.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in 
the  articular  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  where,  however,  the  cartilage  is  less  developed, 
at  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla  (in  the  calf)  and  at  the  anterior  extremities  of 
each  half  of  the  same  bone,  which  are  connected  by  a  semi-fibrous,  semi-cartilaginous 
substance."    Human  Histology,  I.  373. 

2  The  lower  jaw  is  not  unfrequently  wanting  altogether  in  the  lower  animals  ;  m 
some  instances  the  lateral  portions  remain  separated  by  an  interval,  and  there  is  a 
longitudinal  cleft  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  Otto's  Catalog  des  Anaionmchai 
Museums  zu  J3reslau,  p.  37.  A  case  of  deficiency  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  human  foetus 
ia  related  in  his  Seltene  Beohachlmrjen  2ie  Sammhing,  s.  168. 
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upper  jaw  is  growing  downwards,  the  condyloid  part  elongates,  and 
the  angle  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  portions  becomes 
less  and  less  obtuse,  till  it  is  nearly  a  right  angle^.  The  condyle 
becomes,  at  the  same  time,  less  rounded  anteriorly,  is  hollowed  a 
little  immediately  beneath  its  anterior  articular  edge,  and  is  bent 
slightly  forward  where  it  is  set  upon  the  neck.  The  ramus  elongates 
in  its  whole  length,  but  more  particularly  behind  the  mental  fora- 
men ;  and  the  tliree  additional  double  teeth  of  the  second  dentition 
are  developed  in  this  part.  The  time  at  which  the  several  teeth 
appear  is  subject  to  considerable  irregularity;  and  instances  of 
elderly  persons  are  every  now  and  then  met  with,  in  whom  the 
wisdom  and  some  other  teeth  have  not  been  cut^ 
^  When,  in  advancing  years,  the  alveoli  are  absorbed 

Changes  in  age.  o  j         '  ^ 

and  the  teeth  drop  out  the  bone  again  becomes  shallow; 
particularly  between  the  mental  and  condyloid  portions,  where  it 
is  often  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  shaft  of  a  metacarpal  bone.  At 
the  chin  it  remains  rather  thicker,  and  its  upper  edge  is  slanted 
backwards,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  pressure  of  the  lower 
lip  upon  it.    But,  whereas  in  infancy  the  alveolar  processes  con- 
stituted the  chief  element  in  the  ramus,  these  have  been  removed 
in  the  aged  person,  and  the  lower,  or  "subdental,"  portion  only 
remains;  so  that  the  mental  foramen,  which  had  been  near  the 
lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  is  now  placed  quite  upon  its  upper 
edge.    The  bone  is  very  hard  in  the  edentulous  state,  and  is  not 
subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  interstitial  absorption  and  fatty 
degeneration  which  are  so  frequently  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
senile  skeleton.    In  order  to  pemit  the  jaws,  deprived  of  teeth  and 
alveoli,  to  be  brought  into  something  like  proximity  with  one  an- 
other, so  that  the  food  may  be  rubbed  down  between  them  and 
between  them  and  the  lips,  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  again  be- 
comes widened  to  between  ISO"  and  1400,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone 
is  more  or  less  bent  backwards.    These  changes  in  the  angle  and 


^  During  the  first  dentition  the  angle  varies  from  150°  to  130°.  In  the  second 
dentition  it  is  reduced  to  about  1x5°.  In  the  Negro  and  Mongolian  it  is  rather  wider 
than  in  the  European. 

'  Otto's  Catalog  des  Anatomischm  Museums  zu  Breslau,  p.  53,  ~" 
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neck  are,  probaUy,  in  some  measure,  dependent  upon  tlie  influence 
of  the  masseter  internal  pterygoid  and  temporal  muscles,  which 
tends  to  bring  the  condyle  and  the  ramus  into  a  straight  line,  after 
the  resistance  afforded  by  the  contact  of  the  teeth  with  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  has  been  withdrawn.    As  a  consequence  of  these 
changes  the  jaw  is  elongated  and  the  chin  is  thrown  forwards,  so 
that  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the  latter  is  in  a  plane  considerably 
in  front  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  nose  and 
the  chin  come  together,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  at  preceding 
periods,  when  the  upper  jaw  projected  in  front  of  the  lower,  is 
reversed.  After  all,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  much  contact  between 
the  upper  and  lower  gums.    The  fact  is,  that  mastication  is  per- 
formed very  imperfectly,  the  food  being  merely  softened  by  the 
saliva  and  nibbed  down  a  little  between  the  lips  and  the  gums ; 
and,  as  a  compensation  for  the  deficiency  of  tritui-ation  in  the  mouth, 
it  would  seem  that  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  are  in- 
creased.   I  have  observed  this  to  be  the  case  in  so  many  instances 
that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  powers 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 

Fig.  1.  Side  view  of  exterior  of  lower  jaw  at  birth,  showing  the  width  of  the 
"angle  "and  the  prominence  of  the  "coronoid  process."  A  is  the  "  anterior  mental 
foramen,"  with  a  bristle  {£)  passed  through  it  along  the  inferior  dental  canal.  C  is 
the  "mental  foramen,"  situated  beneath  (D)  the  first  molar  socket  and  communicating 
directly  with  it. 

Eig.  2,  Side  view  of  jaw  of  child,  in  which  first  dentition  is  complete:  the  outer 
sheU  has  been  removed  to  expose  the  teeth.  A  and  B,  two  molars,  the  latter  a  per- 
manent tooth.  0  and  D,  second  and  third  molars.  E,  F,  the  two  bicuspids.  6,  H,  the 
two  permanent  incisors.  The  six  last  mentioned  lie  quite  concealed  in  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw.    The  "  angle  "  is  nearly  as  wide  as  at  birth. 

Eig.  3.  Similar  view  of  adult  jaw.  The  "angle  "  is  nearly  a  right  angle,  C,  the 
"  mental  foramen."    There  is  no  distinct  trace  of  an  anterior  mental  foramen. 

Eig.  4.  Similar  view  of  jaw  of  an  old  person.  The  angle  is  obtuse;  the  coronoid 
process  is  sharp,  the  condyle  flattened  from  before  backwards.  C,  the  "mental  fora- 
men," is  large,  and  quite  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  ramus.  D,  the  narrow  part  of 
the  ramus.  E,  the  upper  edge  of  the  mental  portion  sloped  backwards.  The  alveoli 
are  quite  removed,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw  is  smooth  and  hai-d  Uke  the  rest 
of  the  bone. 

Eig.  5.  Side  view  of  edentulous  skull,  showing  the  elongated  condition  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  its  relation  to  the  upper  jaw.  A,  the  projecting  nasal  spine  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla.    The  alveoli  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  ure  gone.   C,  mental  foramen. 
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of  the  stomach  increase  about  the  same  time  that  those  of  the  jaws 
begin  to  fail.  Among  other  clianges  incidental  to  age  the  coronoid 
process  becomes  thin  and  pointed,  the  condyles  become  narrow 
from  before  backwards,  and  more  hollowed  in  front ;  they  rest  upon 
the  glenoid  cavity  by  a  narrow  portion  of  their  anterior  aspect,  and 
the  cartilage  disappears  from  the  remainder  of  their  surface. 

The .  lower  jaw,  like  the  upper,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
diseases,  which  are  often  excited  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
teeth,  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  alveolar  sockets,  or  of  the  gums. 
Many  tximours,  of  fibrous,  osseous,  cystic  (simple  and  multilocular'), 
and  cancerous  nature,  are  developed  in  it.  It  is  therefore  often  the  sub- 
ject of  operation.  Large  portions  may  be  removed  without  much  diffi- 
culty or  danger;  but  the  effect  of  breaking  in  upon  the  alveolar  arch 
is  serious;  inasmuch  as  the  portion  of  the  jaw  which  is  left  does  not 
retain  its  proper  position,  and  the  teeth  cannot  usually  be  brought  into 
contact  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  mental  portion  of  the  jaw 
is  sometimes  bent  downwards,  and  the  alveolar  processes  are  directed 
forwards,  so  that  the  incisor  teeth  cannot  be  approximated  to  those  of 
the  upper  jaw.  This  may  result  from  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix  in 
fi-ont  of  the  neck.  I  found  the  same  change  caused  by  the  pressm-e  of 
an  enlarged  tongue  prolapsing  through  the  mouth',  and  in  another  case 
by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  an  enormous  ranula. 


OTHER  BONES  OF  EACE. 

The  palate- 

The  Palate-hones,  placed  between  the  superior  maxil- 
bones.  lary  and  sphenoid,  are,  as  to  their  palatine  and  orbital 

portions  (page  213),  small  in  man  in  comparison  with  most  of  the 
lower  animals.  They  embrace  the  posterior  round  ends  of  their 
respective  maxillaj,  overlap  the  palatine  plates  of  those  bones,  and 
assist  to  cover  the  hinder  part  of  the  anta-al  opening.  At  the  point 
of  union  of  the  foui-  corners  of  the  maxillary  and  palate-bones  two 
of  the  angles  unite  diagonally,  separating  the  other  two,  just  as  we 


^  FAinbtwgh  MedicalJoui-nal,  Nov.  1857,  P-  466. 
^  Medico- Chirurrjical  Transactions,  xxxvi. 
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usually  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  angles  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  when  the  frontal  suture  is  persistent.  Each  palate- 
bone  is  developed  from  one  nucleus,  which  appears,  between  the 
fortieth  day  and  the  third  month,  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the  hori- 
zontal with  the  vertical  portion.  The  palatine  process  soon  shoots 
inward  to  meet  that  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  young  child  the 
bone  has  very  little  depth ;  the  transverse  measurement  is  greater 
than  the  vertical,  and  the  orbital  portion  is  not  yet  formed. 

The  thick  furrowed  upper  extremity  of  the  Vomer 
embraces  the  keel-shaped  under-surface  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  depth  of  the  latter,  and 
the  formation  of  the  sinus  in  its  interior  have  direct  relation  to  the 
downward  growth  of  the  jaws.    The  sharp  median  antero-inferior 
angle  of  the  sphenoid  is  received  between  the  plates  of  the  vomer, 
which  rise  up  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  the  bony  laminae  which 
extend  inwards  from  the  bases  of  the  pterygoid  processes  overlap 
the  hinder  forked  extremity  of  the  vomer.    Thus  the  bone  is  held 
securely  in  its  position,  and  displacement  downwards  and  back- 
wards, as  well  as  upwards,  is  effectually  prevented.    It  becomes 
thinner  as  it  descends.    Its  hinder  edge  is  free,  forming  the  inner 
margin  of  each  of  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nares.    Its  shai-p 
lower  edge  is  applied  in  a  wavy  line  upon  the  projecting  ridge 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones  of  the  two 
sides.    Its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  thicker,  abuts  against  the 
nasal  spine  of  the  maxilla.     Its  upper  edge  is  thin  and  single, 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ethmoid ;  thicker,  and  in  early  life 
double,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  septal  cartilage.   The  vomer 
is  marked  on  either  side  by  a  groove  for  the  nerve  descending,  from 
the  spheno-palatine,  to  the  anterior  palatine  hole.  (Plate  XV.  fig.  1.) 

Ossification  begins  at  the  upper  part  at  the  fifty-fifth  day  (Be- 
clard),  or  in  the  fourth  month  (Meckel).  There  is  only  one  nucleus. 
From  this  two  laminae  gi-ow  down,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line.  They  are,  at  first,  separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  and 
they  enclose  between  them  the  unossified  cartilage,  which  is  pro- 
longed forwards,  and  forms  the  remainder  of  the  septum.  The 
coalescence  of  the  laminae  goes  on  from  behind  forwards,  but  is  not 
complete  till  after  puberty ;  even  then  there  remains  a  groove  for 
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the  reception  of  the  septal  cartilage.    The  laminse  remain  separate 
to  a  gi-eater  extent  in  other  mammals  than  in  man. 
Inferior  Ossification  bcgins  in  the  wferior  Spongy  hone  in 

Spongy  bone.  £f^i^  month,  and  goes  on  quickly.  The  hook-like 
process  which  extends  into  the  antrum  is  ossified  after  birth.  It 
has  its  broad  end  directed  forwards  and  applied  against  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  edge  slants  from  behind, 
upwards  and  forAvards  in  two-thirds  of  its  length,  so  as  to  catch  the 
inspired  current.  (See  page  215.) 

The  Lachrymal  hones  form  a  small  item  in  the  human 

Lachrymal  bones.  .      .  ,    ,  ^ 

skull ;  and  they  vary  m  size  and  shape.  In  some  cases  the 
crista  lachrymalis  is  wanting  or  very  small ;  and  there  is,  consequently, 
no  line  of  division  between  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  bone.  Each 
lachrymal  bone  may  be  continuous  with  the  lamina  of  the  sethmoid,  or  be 
divided  by  a  vertical  suture  \  or  be  so  small  as  not  to  assist  in  forming 
the  lachrymal  canal ;  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  bone^,  or  by  it  conjoined 
with  the  sethmoid.  These  bones  are  much  larger  in  other  mammals ;  in 
Graminivora  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxil- 
lary bones,  which  are  truncated  and  do  not  reach  the  frontal.  Ossifica- 
tion begins  in  the  lachrymal  bones  at  about  the  55th  day  (Beclard),  or 
in  the  5th  or  6th  month  (Meckel).  At  birth  their  size,  like  that  of  the 
orbits,  is  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  facial  bones. 

The  Nasal  hones  are  applied  against  one  another. 

Nasal  bones.  ,  .  .  j.  i  o  ^•'5 

and  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  which 
rests  upon  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The  line  of 
union  with  the  latter  is  serpentine ;  and  there  is  an  alternation  in 
the  overlapping  of  the  respective  edges,  so  that  displacement  is 
quite  provided  against.  The  thick,  jagged,  upper  ends  of  the  nasal 
bones  are  closely  united  with  the  deeply  dentated  nasal  process  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  and  their  thin,  notched,  lower  edges  are  connected 
with  the  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilages  of  the  nose.  The  arch  formed 
by  their  union,  and  the  anterior  curvature  in  their  length,  both  con- 
tribute to  throw  out  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  prominence  of  which 


^  Hyrtl,  Anatomie,  s.  201.  2  otj^^  p_  ,8j_ 
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is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  human  face,  and  is  most  marked  in 
the  higher  races  of  mankind,  and  more  marked  in  the  adult  than 
in  the  child.  The  groove  on  the  hinder  surface  of  each  nasal  bone, 
leading  to  the  deep  notch  in  its  lower  end,  is  for  the  naso-lohular 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  A  separate  branch  of  the  nerve  often 
passes  through  a  small  hole  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  nasal 
bones  begin  to  ossify  as  early  as  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  month. 

In  a  few  instances  but  one  nasal  bone  has  been  found,  reminding  us  of 
the  Monkey*:  this  is  the  case  in  the  skull  of  a  native  of  Congo,  set.  37, 
in  the  Cambridge  museum.  Or  there  may  have  been  originally  two 
bones  which  have  become  early  imited;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
suture  between  the  nasal  bones  is  obliterated  earlier  than  any  other 
in  the  face.  Sometimes  they  are  wanting,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
by  the  enlarged  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones*.  In  the  little 
child  they  are  straighter  and  of  more  uniform  width ;  as  the  face  grows 
larger  they  become  lengthened,  more  curved  and  arched,  and  wider  at 
their  lower  ends. 

The  Malar  hones  are  yoke-bones  between  the  jaws 

-R^dilSil^  I3OD6S 

and  the  sides  of  the  cranium,  being  connected  above  with 
the  frontal  and  sphenoid,  behind  with  the  zygomatic  processes  of 
the  temporal  which  overlap  them,  and  in  front  with  the  sides  of 
the  upper  jaw,  in  the  manner  mentioned  at  page  282.  Like  most 
of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  each  malar  bone  is  perforated 
by  a  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
over  it.  It  begins  to  ossify  between  the  50th  day  and  the  3rd 
month.  At  birth  it  is  fully  formed. 

In  the  Monkey  the  malar  bone  extends  further  into  the  orbit,  and 
separates  that  cavity  from  the  temporal  fossa  more  completely  even  than 
it  does  in  man;  but  in  other  animals  it  has  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  sphenoid;  and  in  most  Carnivora  it  does  not  even  touch  the  fi-ontal 
bone,  but  forms  merely  a  band  between  the  jaw  and  the  temporal  bone, 
so  that  the  orbit  and  the  temporal  fossa  are  one  cavity.  In  the  Kan- 
garoo it  runs  back  beneath  the  zygoma  as  far  as  the  glenoid  cavity. 


^  In  the  monkey  the  single  nasal  bone  tapers  towards  its  upper  end,  and  barely 
reaches  the  frontal  bone.    In  other  animals  there  are  two  nasal  bones. 
2  Otto,  p.  181. 
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Breschet',  having  examined  a  vast  nvimber  of  skeletons,  met  with 
ten  cases  in  which  the  malar  bone  was  divided  by  a  horizontal  suture 
into  two  portions,  lu  only  one  case  did  the  division  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  skull.  He  found  a  similar  condition  in  some  of 
the  Quadrumana;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  he  met  with  two  and  even 
three  nuclei  in  the  human  fcetus.  In  several  young  bones  I  have 
found  a  fissure  extending  horizontally  through  the  orbital  plate,  so  as 
to  create  a  partial  division  of  the  bone  into  two  pieces.  Occasionally  the 
bone  is  absent  altogether  ^ 


^  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1844,  Tom.  i,  A  similar  division  of  the  malar 
bone  into  two  or  three  pieces  placed  one  above  the  other  has  been  noticed  by  Sandifort, 
Soemmerring,  and  Spix. 

2  Jourdain,  Encycl.  Anat.  il.  61. 
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is  the  only  joint  in  tlie  skull  permitting  one  tone  to  move  upon 
another.  It  is  protected  hj  ligaments  which  surroimd  the  joint, 
and  which  are  almost  continuous  with  one  another,  so  that  they 
might  he  described  as  forming  one  capsular  membrane;  hut  as 
they  are  thicker  at  some  parts  than  at  others,  they  will  be  better 
understood  if  they  be  treated  of  separately,  as  "  external,"  "  in- 
ternal," "anterior,"  and  "  posterior"  portions  or  ligaments.  ■ 
External  late-  External  lateral  ligament  (fig.  1,  (7)  is  the  strong- 

rai  ligament,  of  all,  and  lias  the  most  extensive  attachments.  It 
arises  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone.  Its  anterior  fibres,  which  reach  almost  to 
the  malar  bone,  and  are  of  considerable  strength,  pass  very  obliquely 
backwards  and  downwards ;  the  middle  ones  are  less  oblique,  and 
the  hinder  ones  are  shorter  and  nearly  straight:  they  are  all  inserted 
into  the  ridge  descending  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  condyle. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  are  attached  to  the  condyle  itself, 
so  that  this  part  of  the  bone  is  free  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  ligament.  The  chief  office  of  this  ligament  is  to  prevent 
the  condyle  being  pressed  backwards  against  the  post-gleuoid  and 
vaginal  processes  of  the  temporal  bone  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
Its  hinder  fibres  prevent  the  condyle  being  thrust  too  far  forwards 
when  the  mouth  is  open.  It  also  limits  the  extent  to  which  the 
jaws  can  be  separated;  and,  when  the  mouth  is  being  opened 
wide,  it  will,  by  fixing  the  neck  of  the  jaw  and  making  it  the 
centre  of  motion,  cause  the  condyle  to  advance  forwards  upon  the 
glenoid  ridge. 


For  shape  of  articular  surfaces,  see  Temporal  Bone  (p.  254),  and  Lower  Jaw  (p.  287). 
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The  Internal  lateral  ligaments  (figs.  2  and  3,  E  and 

Long  and  short  n-n     i»  ii 

internal  lateral  i'')  are  two ;  a  Zow^  and  a  short.  Ine  lormer,  usually 
ligaments.  described  as  "  the  internal  lateral  ligament,"  descends, 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  con- 
tiguous edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
lower  jaw,  beneath  the  dental  foramen,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
spine  of  the  maxilla  and  covers  over  the  groove  for  the  mylo-hyoid 
nerve.  The  Short  internal  ligament,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  anatomists,  though  it  is  a  well-defined  structure, 
stronger  and  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  preceding,  arises  by 
a  broad  base,  a  little  external  to  and  in  front  of  it,  from  near  the 
same  point  of  the  sphenoid  spine,  and  is  attached,  by  a  narrower 
apex,  to  the  sharp  ridge  descending  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
condyle,  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  It  is  separated  from  the  long  internal  lateral  ligament  by 
fat  and  cellular  tissue.  Like  the  external  lateral  ligament  it  passes 
over  the  condyle,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  backward  and 
forward  movement;  and  it  combines  with  that  ligament  in  limiting 
the  advance  of  the  condyle  forwards  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and 
in  preventing  its  too  great  retrocession  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
By  fixing  the  neck  of  the  bone,  when  the  mouth  is  being  opened, 
it  also  combines  with  the  outer  ligament  in  promoting  the  forward 
movement  of  the  condyle.  A  line  drawn  through  the  neck  of  the 
jaw,  between  the  points  of  insertion  of  these  two  ligaments  (i.  e. 
the  short  internal  and  the  external  lateral  ligaments),  represents 
the  axis  upon  which  the  jaw  revolves  during  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  mouth;  and  the  condyle  plays  forwards  and 
backwards  between  the  two  ligaments,  both  of  which  tend  to 
prevent  its  displacement  in  a  lateral  direction  as  well  as  backwards 
or  forwards. 

Posterior 

The  Posterior  ligament  (fig.  5,  L)  connects  the  exter- 
ligament.  g^^^        ^^lort  internal  ligaments  together.     It  is 

attached  between  them  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  just 
in  front  oi  the  Jissura  Glaseri,  and  is  inserted  between  them  into  the 
hinder  surface  of  the  jaw,  below  the  neck.  It  assists  them  in  limiting 
the  forward  movement  of  the  jaw.  The  long  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment is  also  united  to  it  by  fibrous  tissue,  and,  in  some  instances, 
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Anterior  secms  to  be  continuous  with  it.  The  Anterior  ligament 
ligament  scarcclv  deservcs  a  special  name  or  description.  It  will 
be  mentioned  again  presently. 

interarticuiar  ^hc  Inter articular  fihro-cartilage  (fig.  3,  H,  figs, 
flbro-cartuage.  4  j^^d  5,  F)  forms  an  important  element  in  this  joint.  It 
is  shaped  so  as  to  fit  upon  the  condyle,  and  is  thinner  at  the  middle 
than  at  the  circumference.  Now  and  then  it  is  perforated  in  the 
middle.  It  divides  the  joint  transversely  into  two  distinct  cavities, 
each  having  a  separate  synovial  membrane;  and  these  synovial  mem- 
branes, strengthened  by  some  fibrous  tissue,  which  passes  off  from 
the  circumference  of  the  interarticuiar  cartilage,  above  and  below, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVIII. 

Fig.  I.  The  right  temporo-maxillary  joint  seen  from  the  outer  side.  A,  mastoid 
process.    B,  zygoma.    C,  external  lateral  ligament.    D,  the  styloid  process. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  joint  seen  from  the  inner  side.  A,  cut  edge  of  temporal  bone. 
B,  cut  edge  of  sphenoid.  C,  spine  of  sphenoid.  D,  lower  jaw,  which  has  been  drawn 
a  little  forwards.  E,  long  internal  lateral  ligament,  which  has  been  partly  removed. 
F,  short  internal  ditto.    G,  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  same  joint,  viewed  from 
behind.  A,  cut  edge  of  temporal  bone  at  zygoma.  B,  cut  edge  of  sphenoid.  C,  spine 
of  sphenoid.  D,  lower  jaw.  E  and  F,  long  and  short  internal  lateral  ligaments.  G, 
external  lateral  ligament.  H,  interarticuiar  fibro-cartilage,  with  the  fibro-synovial 
ligaments  passing  from  its  edge  downwards  to  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  whence  the  synovial 
membrane  is  reflected  upon  the  lateral  ligaments  on  either  side  and  passes  upwards  to 
the  glenoid  cavity ;  so  that  the  articular  space  above  the  fibro-cartilage  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  below  it. 

Fig.  4.  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  through  the  same  joint,  with  the 
condyle  resting  in  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  mouth  being  shut.  A,  cut  edge  of  temporal 
bone.  B,  post-glenoid  process.  C,  edge  of  tympanic  bone,  which  separates  parotidean 
fossa  from  external  auditory  canal.  D,  thin  lamina  of  bone  separating  glenoid  cavity 
from  cranial  cavity.  E,  ridge  in  front  of  glenoid  cavity.  The  thick  hinder  edge  of  the 
interarticuiar  cartilage  (F)  is  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  its  thinner 
middle  part  lies  between  the /ore  part  of  the  condyle  and  the  Under  part  of  the  glenoid 
ridge;  its  antero- superior  fibro-synovial  ligament  {G)  is  on  the  stretch.  The  external 
pterygoid  muscle  {H)  is  connected  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  with  the 
infero-anterior  fibro-synovial  ligament  and  vrith  the  fore  part  of  the  condyle. 

Fig.  5.  Same  preparation,  with  the  condyle  drawn  forwards  upon  the  glenoid 
ridge,  the  mouth  being  open.  The  fibro-cartilage  has  advanced  with  the  condyle, 
which  has  revolved  slightly  beneath  it ;  so  that  the  thinnest  part  of  the  fibro-cartilage 
now  intervenes  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  condyle  and  the  middle  of  the  glenoid 
ridge.  A  to  H,  the  same  as  in  preceding  specimen.  /  and  K,  supero-  and  infero-pos- 
terior  fibro-synovial  ligaments.    L,  posterior  ligament  of  tlic  joint. 
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hold  it  in  its  place.  On  the  sides  the  cartilage  is  connected  with 
the  lateral  ligaments  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  -which  permits  it  to 
pass  freely  between  them  in  its  attendance  upon  the  movements  of 
the  condyle.  The  fibro-synovial  membranes,  or  ligaments,  leave 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  cartilage  and,  diverging  from  one  an- 
other, run  some  distance  to  reach  the  upper  and  lower  attachment 
of  the  posterior  ligament.  The  fibro-synovial  membranes  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  are  of  less  extent,  and 
proceed  upwards  to  the  fore  part  of  the  glenoid  ridge  and  down- 
wards to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  condyle.  They  form  the  only 
anterior  ligament  of  the  joint;  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  are  inserted  into  them  and  into  the  edge  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  between  them.  The  synovial  sac  above  the  fibro-cartilage 
is  larger  than  that  below  it,  in  accordance  with  the  larger  size  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  cartilage  and  the 
condyle  slide  backwards  and  forwards  together  upon  the  glenoid 
ridge.  The  anterior  fibro-synovial  ligaments  are  not  of  sufficient 
length  to  permit  the  fibro-cartilage  to  pass  far  back  into  the  glenoid 
cavity;  accordingly,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  hinder  thick  edge 
of  that  body  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  defends  the 
comparatively  delicate  lamina  of  bone,  which  forms  the  septum 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  from  the  pressm-e  of  the  jaw ;  and 
the  thinner  middle  part  intervenes  between  the  glenoid  ridge  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw.  (Fig.  4,  F.) 
Movements  of  ^hc  cliief  movement  of  this  joint  is  the  hinge-like 
the  joint.  Qj^g  q£  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  dm-ing  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  and  of 
the  disposition  of  the  lateral  ligaments  just  described,  the  condyle 
advances  upon  the  glenoid  ridge.  It  should  not  pass  quite  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  but  should  stop  a  little  behind  the  summit, 
where  it  is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  temporal  masseter  and 
internal  pterygoid  muscles  that  when  they  contract,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  shutting  the  mouth,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  press  the  condyle  up  the  slope  of  the  glenoid  ridge 
back  again  into  the  glenoid  fossa.  By  this  oblique  sliding  of  the 
condyle  to  and  fro  upon  the  slope  of  the  glenoid  ridge  two  points 
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are  attained.  First,  a  greater  range  of  movement  is  imparted  to  the 
alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw  by  a  given  amount  of  muscular  con- 
traction; and  secondly,  a  cutting  action  is  given  to  the  incisor  teeth, 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  teeth  being  drawn  up  behind  the  upper, 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  former  being  at  the  same  time  kept 
opposed  to  the  hinder  edges  of  the  latter. 

Usually  the  advance  of  the  condyle  beyond  the  point 
Dislocation.  indicated  is  restricted  by  the  hinder  fibres  of  the  lateral 
Ugaments,  and  by  the  posterior  ligament;  occasionally,  bow- 
ever,  when  the  mouth  is  opened  very  wide,  as  in  gaping,  the  condyle 
overshoots  its  proper  limits,  passes  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and 
becomes  lodged  in  front,  constituting  the  common  dislocation  of  the  jaw. 
In  that  position  the  lateral  ligaments,  being  tightened,  prevent  the 
return  of  the  condyle  over  the  ridge,  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
tends  rather  to  increase  the  displacement;  so  that  artificial  means  are 
requisite  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  proper  position.  This  may  usually 
be  done,  without  much  dijfficulty,  by  pressing  down  the  molar  and 
elevating  the  mental  portion  of  the  jaw.  The  dislocation  is  not  com- 
monly attended  with  any  laceration  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  other 
soft  parts;  accordingly  the  patient  feels  no  inconvenience  directly  after 
it  has  been  reduced.  It  may  be  easily  produced  in  the  dead  subject.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  ridge  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  we  might,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  condyle  natu- 
rally plays  upon  this  part;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  cartilage  here  is 
for  the  contact  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  and  not  of  the  condyle, 
which  in  the  ordinary  movements  never  reaches  the  front  of  the  glenoid 
ridge. 


Very  little,  if  any,  true  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw 

Lateral  move-  />iii'j'4.'  C 

ment  and  rota-  is  possiblc,  in  consequcnce  ol  the  oblique  direction  ot 
the  glenoid  cavities  and  of  the  condyles  which  are  slanted 
backwards  and  upwards  as  well  as  inwards.  When  the  mental 
portion  of  the  jaw  is  moved  to  one  side  the  condyle  of  that  side 
rotates  slightly  upon  an  axis  drawn  perpendicularly  through  its 
outer  part,  its  inner  edge  mounting  a  little,  and  the  opposite  con- 
dyle still  more,  upon  their  respective  glenoid  ridges.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  however,  in  mastication,  both  condyles 
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advance  a  little  and  perform  a  slight  circular  movement  upon  the 
glenoid  ridges. 

Hinge-like  move-  ^^^^  liingc-like  movemcnts  of  the  jaw,  in  opening 
TOndyieltd^"  and  shutting  the  mouth,  are  principally  performed 
fibro-cartuage;  between  the  condyle  and  the  fibro-cartilage,  in  the  lower 

other  move-  .         ^   ,     .  .  , 

mentsarebe-  syuovial  cavity  of  the  joiut.    Lithe  movement  of  open- 
tuageand"     ^^8"  ^^^^  mouth  the  Condyle  &st  advances  a  little  beneath 
glenoid  cavity.  ^]-^g  fibro-cartilage,  so  as  to  be  placed  more  under  its 
middle ;  and  then  revolves  beneath  it  upon  a  transverse  axis.  If 
the  movement  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point  which  is  the 
usual  limit,  the  condyle  then  again  advances  a  little  further 
foi-ward  under  the  cartilage.    In  the  other  movements — the  sliding 
forwards  and  backwards  and  the  rotatory  movements — the  car- 
tilage, owing  to  its  connection  with  the  jaw  and  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  accompanies  the  condyle  and  ever  presents  a 
concave  surface  to  it.    These  movements,  therefore,  are  chiefly 
performed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  glenoid  ridge  in  the 
U2)j)er  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint.    Hence  the  interarticular  carti- 
lage perfoi-ms  a  treble  office;  it  presents  a  concave  surface  to  the 
condyle  when  moimting  upon  the  glenoid  ridge;  it  presents  one 
sm-face  upon  which  the  hinge-like,  and  another  upon  which  the 
sliding,  movement  of  the  jaw  may  take  place;  and,  forming  a  sort 
of  elastic  buffer  between  the  two  bones,  it  prevents  and  intercepts 
the  many  slight  jars  and  shocks  which  necessarily  occur-  dm-ing 
the  process  of  mastication,  and  which  would  be  very  annoying  in 
this  situation, 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  variety  of  dislocation  has  been  described 
except  the  one  just  mentioned.  Mr  E.  W.  Smith'  has  given  the 
account  of  a  "  congenital  dislocation,"  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
dissecting.  The  condyle  of  the  jaw  was  scarcely  developed  at  all;  the 
transverse  root  of  the  zygoma  was  wanting,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  glenoid  cavity;  indeed  the  whole  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  malar  bone  was  proportionately  long, 


1  Treatise  on  Fradvres  and  certain  foi-ms  of  Accidental  and  Congenital  Dislocations 
Dublin,  1847. 
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extending  back  to  -within  half  an  inch  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 
This  joint  is  rarely  the  seat  of  any  disease  except  "chronic  Rheumatic 
arthritis,"  which  gives  rise  to  the  same  alterations  here  as  in  other  parts, 
destroying  the  cartilages  and  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces.  In  a 
young  -woman,  in  whose  case  the  disease  was  the  cause  of  great  discomfort 
and  distortion  of  the  face,  I  excised  the  condyle  of  the  affected  joint 
-with  very  good  residt'. 


'  Association  Medical  Journal,  1856,  p.  61. 
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OCCIPITO-ATLANTAL  JOINT.    (Plate  XIX.) 


The  other  moveable  ioint  of  which  the  cranium  forms 

Movements. 

a  part — that,  namely,  between  the  occipital  bone  and 
the  spine — resembles  the  temporo-maxillarj,  in  that  it  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  joints  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
whereby  a  greater  width  is  given  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  head 
rests.  The  resemblance  is  farther  carried  out  in  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joints  with  regard  both  to  a  ver- 
tical and  a  horizontal  plane.  Thus  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bone  are  directed  obliquely  from  within,  outwards  and  backwards, 
along  the  antero-lateral  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  they  are 
convex  from  before  backwards  and  slightly  so  from  side  to  side; 
and  their  sui-faces  are  oblique,  slanting  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  movement  is  of  a  hinge-like,  to-and- 
fro,  or  nodding  kind;  it  takes  place  on  an  axis  di-a^vn  transversely 
through  the  condyles,  or  a  little  above  them,  about  the  centi-e 
of  the  circle  of  which  they  hoth  form  a  segment.  I  have  found, 
in  addition,  in  some  instances,  a  slight  oblique  rotatory  movement 
in  the  direction  of  either  condyle,  upon  an  oblique  axis  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  each  condyle  forms  a  seg- 
ment. It  was  very  .slight  in  any,  and  in  some  it  could  not  be 
produced  at  all  without  separating  the  articular  surfaces ;  by  this 
movement  the  face  is  turned  upwards  and  to  the  left,  or  down- 
wards and  to  the  right,  or  in  the  diagonal  dii-ections,  as  may  be 
required.  No  lateral  movement  is  possible,  and  very  little,  if  any 
inclination  to  either  side,  or  rotation  upon  a  truly  vertical  axis 
Ligament.,.  Hgamcnts  are  disposed  as  follows:  (1)  The 

Gapsular  ligament  passes  between  the  corresponding 
articular  edges,  and  covers  in  the  cavity,  on  either  side ;  it  is  not  very 
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strong.  (2)  Tlie  Posterior  ligament  (fig.  2,  J)  passes  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  occipital  hole,  behind  the  condyles,  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  posterior  ring  of  the  atlas.  It  is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery 
and  the  suboccipital  nerve  on  either  side.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
and  has  not  much  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  joint, 
even  upon  the  nodding  forwards,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
tense  by  forced  flexion  of  the  head  upon  the  spine ;  that  movement 
is  brought  to  a  stop  chiefly  by  the  ligaments  passing  over  the 
odontoid  process,  before  this  "posterior  ligament"  is  fully  on  the 
stretch.  Though  corresponding  in  situation  with  the  Ligamerda 
subflava  it  has  little  or  no  elastic  tissue  in  its  composition.  (3)  The 
Anterior  ligament  (fig.  1,  G)  passes,  from  the  anterior  and  upper 
margin  of  the  atlas,  to  the  under  sm-face  of  the  occipital  bone,  be- 
tween and  in  front  of  the  condyles.  It  is  of  considerable  strength, 
especially  in  the  middle,  and  limits  the  elevation  of  the  face  or  throw- 
ing back  of  the  head  upon  the  spine.  The  lateral  portions  of  it  are 
disposed  obliquely,  running  from  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone,  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
articular  processes  of  the  atlas.  A  thick  bundle  of  fibres,  on  either 
side,  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  foramen  laceruiu,  and  passing 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  base  of  -  the  transverse  process  of 
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Fig  I.  Anterior  vie.w  of  occipito-atlantal  and  atlanto-axoidal  joints.  ^,  the  cut 
surface' of  basUar  portion  of  occipital  bone.  B,  B,  ditto  of  jugular  portions.  C,  C, 
transverse  processes  of  atlas.  D,  ditto  of  axis.  E,  lower  edge  of  body  of  axis. 
K  the  tubercle  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  with  the  thick  middle  portion 
of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  ascending  from  it  to  the  occipital  bone,  and 
the  middle  portion  of  the  anterior  atlanto-axoidal  ligament  descending  from  it  to  the 
body  of  the  axis.  G,  lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  hgament.  H 
anterior  oblique  ligament.    /,  middle  and  lateral  portions  of  anterior  atlanto-axoidal 

ligament.  .     .  ..  ,  i 

Fig.  1  Posterior  view  of  the  ligaments  uniting  the  hinder  parts  of  occipital  bone, 
atlas,  and  axis.  A,  A,  cut  edge  of  occipital  bone.  B,  B,  mastoid  processes.  C  C, 
styloid  ditto.  D,  body  of  axis.  E,  edge  of  foramen  magnum.  F,  arch  of  atlas 
G,  0,  transverse  processes  of  atlas.  H,  arch  of  axis.  /,  posterior  occip,to-at  antal 
ligament.  K,  K,  posterior  oblique  occipito-atlantal  ligaments.  L,  the  posterior  atlanto- 
axoidal  ligament.  M,  the  lateral  joints  between  atlas  and  axis  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  the  capsular  ligaments ;  part  of  the  latter  is  left  at  N. 
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the  atlas,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be  called  (4)  the  Anterior  oblique 
ligament  (fig.  1,B.).  Behind  there  is,  on  either  side,  a  still  stronger 
ligament,  which  may  be  called  (5)  the  Posterior  ohlique  ligament 
(fig.  2,  X),  passing  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  articulating 
process  of  the  atlas,  where  it  overhangs  the  groove  for  the  verte- 
bral artery,  upwards  and  backwards,  along  the  margin  of  the  fora- 
men magnum,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line.  These  "oblique  ligaments,"  in  addition  to  their  influence 
in  limiting  or  preventing  rotation  of  the  occiput  upon  the  atlas,  * 
assist  to  hold  the  two  bones  together,  and  have  some  effect  in 
limiting  the  nodding  movements  of  the  head  upon  the  spine. 


ATLANTO-AXOIDAL  JOINTS.    (Plates  XIX.  XX.  XXI.) 

The  joints  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis  correspond  with 
those  between  the  other  vertebras  in  consisting  of  a  middle  and 
two  lateral  parts  distinct  from  each  other.  They  differ  fi-om  them, 
however,  in  that  the  middle  joint  is  composed  of  a  pin  or  pivot 
projected  from  one  bone  as  the  centre  around  which  the  other  bone 
plays. 

The  lateral  Lateral  joiuts  may  be  regarded  as  balancing 

joints.  p^-opg  which  maintain  the  level  of  the  atlas.  They  also 

limit  its  movements  to  rotation  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  support 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  central  pivot,  formed  by  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis,  is  relieved  from  pressure  and  is  free  to  play 
in  its  socket,  or  rather  its  socket  is  free  to  revolve  upon  it. 
Shape  of  the  ^ikc  those  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the 
articular  facets,  occiput  with  the  atks,  the  articular  facets  of  these  lateral 
atlanto-axoidal  joints  are  set  obliquely  in  two  directions,  viz.  they 
are  sloped  from  above  downwards  and  outwards,  and  from  before 
backwards  and  downwards.  Those  of  the  atlas  are  of  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  axis ;  but  they  are  not,  in  shape,  very 
well  adapted  to  each  other.  The  articular  facets  of  the  axis  are 
decidedly  convex  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  slightly  so 
from  within  outwards,  the  rise  in  the  middle  being  increased  by 
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the  cartilage,  wliich  is  thicker  at  that  part  than  at  the  sides.  The 
corresponding  articular  facets  of  the  atlas  axe  also  slightly  convex. 
In  the  dry  bones  the  latter  are  flat  or  even  concave,  but  in  the  recent 
state  the  central  depression  is  filled  up  by  the  cartilage,  which, 
as  in  the  corresponding  position  upon  the  facets  of  the  axis,  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  Thus  there  are  two  flat,  or 
slightly  convex,  surfaces  playing  upon  two  facets  which  are  dis- 
tinctly convex.  It  is  obvious  that  had  the  surfaces  of  the  atlas 
been  concave,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  those  of  the  axis,  the  sliding 
movement,  which  is  the  essential  one  of  this  joint,  would  have  been 
impeded  or  prevented. 

So  arranged  as  Why  then  do  they  not  both  present  plane  surfaces  ? 
unfformTension  The  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  about  the  central 
ofiigaments     ^Qj,^^         exiDlaiu  tliis.    In  the  ordinary  position,  with 

indifferent        ^  ^  .  r    ^  • 

positions.  the  facB  directed  forwards,  the  middle  parts  of  the  arti- 
cular facets  of  the  atlas  rest  upon  the  middle,  most  prominent,  or 
highest  parts  of  those  of  the  axis,  those  portions  of  each  which  are 
covered  with  the  thickest  stratum  of  cartilage  are  in  contact,  and 
a  considerable  interspace  exists  between  their  marginal  parts  all 
around.  This  interspace  is  occupied  by  a  fringe-like  process  of 
synovial  membrane  and  fat,  hanging  from  the  capsule,  (PL  XXI. 
fig.  3,  G).  When  the  face  is  directed  to  one  side,  the  articular 
facets  of  the  atlas,  sliding  upon  those  of  the  axis,  project  (one  for- 
wards and  the  other  backwards)  beyond  them,  and  the  middle 
parts  of  the  fonner,  leaving  the  middle  higher  parts  of  the  latter, 
descend  gradually  towards  their  respective  anterior  and  posterior 
edges  which  are  situated  upon  a  lower  plane.  Hence,  when  the 
face  is  directed  to  one  side,  the  atlas  is  placed  at  a  somcAvhat 
lower  level  than  when  we  look  straight  forward;  the  difference 
consisting  in  the  difference  of  altitude  of  the  middle  of  the  articular 
facets  of  the  axis  above  their  anterior  and  posterior  marginal  por- 
tions. In  accordance  with  this,  if  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas 
be  observed,  when  the  rotatory  movement  of  this  bone  upon  the 
axis  is  made  to  take  place,  it  will  be  seen  to  describe  a  curve 
in  its  passage  from  one  side  to  the  otlier,  the  liigliest  point  of 
the  curve  being  attained  when  it  is  in  the  mid-position.  Tlie  object 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  maintain  the  ligaments  that  connect  tlie 
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axis  with  the  occiput  always  in  a  state  of  tension,  so  as  to  ensiu-e 
the  secm-ity  and  steadiness  of  these  parts,  which  is  most  important, 
imder  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  positions  of  the  head.  For 
instance,  when  the  face  is  directed  forwards,  the  atlas  resting  upon 
the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  axis,  and  the  occiput  bemg 
thereby  distanced  from  the  axis,  the  ligaments  connecting  these 
two  bones,  and  running  straight  from  one  to  the  other,  are  quite 
tense.  During  rotation  to  either  side,  the  slight  increase  of  distance 
between  the  points  of  attachments  of  the  ligaments  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  shifting  of  the  bones  is  just  compensated  for  by  the 
approximation  of  one  bone  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the 
atlas  sliding  on  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
axis ;  so  that  no  change  of  distance  really  takes  place  between 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  latter  remain 
equally  tight  in  every  position.    Were  there  not  some  provision 
of  this  kind,  either  the  ligaments  could  not  be  always  quite  tight, 
or  the  rotatory  movement  could  not  take  place.    As  it.  is,  both 
ends  are  accomplished^     This  point  will  be  again  alluded  to 
presentl/,  and  will  be  understood  more  clearly  when  the  anatomy 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  central  joint  has  been  described. 

The  Capsular  membranes  (PI.  XIX.  fig.  2,  iY;  XX. 
ligament.  3^     )  of  tlicsc  lateral  joints  are  very  loose,  to  per- 

mit the  easy  sliding  of  one  surface  upon  the  other.  They  are  not 
strong,  and  have  little  to  do  in  holding  the  bones  together,  though 
they  may  have  some  influence  in  limiting  the  extent  of  rotation  of 
one  upon  the  other. 

The  Anterior  atlanto-axoidal  ligament  (PI.  XIX. 

Anterior 

atlanto-axoidal  fig.  1,  /)  covers  the  interval  between  the  two  bones  in 
ligament.       fj-ont,  passiug  from  the  anterior  surface  of  one  bone  to 


^  We  very  often  find  in  other  joints  that  the  obUquity  of  the  movements  and  the 
obhque  direction  of  the  ligaments  are  so  arranged  with  reference  to  one  another  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fibres  of  the  latter  maintain  their  tension  in  every  position ;  but 
in  a  joint  where  one  bone  rotates  upon  another  in  a  truly  horizontal  plane  this  would 
be  impossible.  The  fibres  of  such  a  joint,  which  are  tense  in  one  position,  must  be 
relaxed  if  any  movement  takes  place ;  and  it  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of  strength  consequent 
on  such  relaxation  that  the  atlas  describes  the  shght  curve  above  mentioned  in  its 
rotation  upon  the  axis. 
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the  canterior  surface  of  the  other.  In  the  middle  it  forms  a  thick, 
prominent,  vertical  band.  On  either  side  the  fibres  are  more 
spread  out  and  descend  more  obliquely  from  the  atlas  outwards  to 
the  axis.  The  middle  portion  is  tense  in  every  position  of  the 
bones.  The  lateral  bands  limit  the  rotation  of  the  one  bone  upoii 
the  other,  and  are  tense  only  when  that  movement  is  carried  to 
its  greatest  extent. 

The  central  ^hc  Central  portwii  of  the  atlanto-axoidal  articula- 

joiut.  tion  consists  of  the  odontoid  pivot,  with  the  fore  part  of 

the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament  playing  like  a  collar  round  it. 
The  pivot  is  very  strong ;  and  its  neck  is  strengthened  by  a  ridge 
descending  from  its  anterior  articular  facet  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  of  the  axis,  and  by  another  ridge  descending,  on  either 
side,  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  transverse  process.  In  front, 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  arch  of  the  atlas,  which  forms  the  fore 
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Fig.  I.  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards,  in  middle  line,  tlirough  occiput 
and  upper  three  cervical  vertebrae.  A ,  basilar  portion  of  occipital  bone.  B,  anterior 
arch  of  atlas  lying  upon  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  C,  anterior  occipito-atlantal 
ligament.  D,  anterior  atlanto-axoidal  ligament.  E,  posterior  vertebral  ligament.  F, 
cervico-basilar ;  G,  transverse,  and  //,  H,  vertical  portions  of  crucial  ligament.  The 
fat  which  occupied  the  interval  between  the  summit  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the 
occipital  bone  has  been  removed. 

Fig,  1.  Similar  section  through  the  basilar  portion  of  occipital  bone  and  the  odon- 
toid process,  showing  the  same  transverse  and  vertical  parts  of  the  crucial  ligament 
more  clearly,  in  consequence  of  the  posterior  vertebral  and  cervico-basilar  hgaments 
having  been  removed.  The  transverse  ligament  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  arch  of 
the  atlas.    The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  preceding. 

Fig.  3.  Posterior  view  of  joints  between  occiput  and  first  two  vertcbrjB.  A,  the 
cut  edge  of  basilar  portion  of  occipital  bone.  The  hinder  part  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  have  been  removed  by  a  vertical  section  made  from  side 
to  side  through  the  lateral  joints,  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  ai'ticulating  surfaces 
of  {B)  the  occipital  condyle,  (C)  the  atlas,  and  {D)  the  dentata.  E,  the  transverse 
process  and  arch  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  The  section  continued  vertically  down- 
wards has  passed  in  front  of  the  articulating  processes  of  the  third  vertebra.  The 
posterior  vertebral  ligament  has  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  (F) 
which  has  been  reflected ;  the  cervico-basilar  ligament  {G)  has  also  been  divided  and 
reflected  from  {H),  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  second  vertebra,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  crucial  ligament  (/)  beneath  it.  K,  the  loft  odontoid  ligament.  L,  cap- 
sular ligament  of  occipito-atlantal  joint.    M,  ditto  of  atlanto-axoidal  joint. 
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part  of  the  encircling  collar ;  and  there  are  niutuallj  adapted  small 
articular  facets  on  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Behind,  it 
presents  also  an  articular  facet  adapted  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
collar,  which  is  formed  hj  the  strong  transverse  ligament.  The 
joint  with  the  arch  of  the  atlas  is  on  a  higher  level  than  that  with 
the  transverse  ligament  (PI.  VII.  fig.  6,  page  129 ;  and  PI.  XX. 
figs.  1  and  2). 

The  disposition  of  the  Transverse  ligament  and  of  the 

Posterior  ^ 

vertebral  othcr  Hgamcnts  on  the  back  of  the  odontoid  process  is  as 
follows.  If  the  vertebral  canal  and  the  cranium  be  laid 
open  from  behind,  and  the  nervous  centres  be  removed,  the  smooth 
shining  surface  of  the  dura  mater  passing  from  the  spine  to  the  skull 
is  exposed.  It  is  here  not  very  thick ;  and,  if  it  be  dissected  off, 
the  Posterior  vertebral  ligament  is  seen  ascending  from  the  posterior 
sm-face  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrje,  over  the  odontoid  process, 
to  the  interior  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  acquires  attachment 
to  the  various  projecting  bony  points  that  surround  the  bodies  of 
the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  It  reaches  as  far  as  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes  and  the  hinder  edges  of  the  petrous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones.  It  has  also  a  connection  with  the  bodies  of  the 
third  and  fom-th  vertebra;  but,,  between  them  and  the  points  of 
bone  just  mentioned  at  the.  base  of  the  skull,  it  lies  upon  another 
stratum  of  ligament  resembling  itself,  yet  distinct  from  it, 
cervico-basiiar  This,  which  may  be  called  the  Cervico-hasilar  liga- 
ligament.  ^^^^  (pj,  XX.  fig.  3,  G  and  H),  is  a  very  thick,  strong 
structm-e,  connected  below  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
axis,  and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  tlie  third  cervical 
vertebra.  It  is  narrow  at  first,  gradually  spreads  out  as  it  passes 
over  the  odontoid  process,  and  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
beneath  the  posterior  vertebral  ligament  and  in  a  somewhat  nar- 
rower circle.  It  must  be  reflected  to  expose  the  third  and  deepest 
layer  of  ligaments,  which  is  also  very  strong  and  has  been  named 
Lig amentum  cruciatum. 

LiBamentum  I*  "^ay  vcry  wcll  be  so  designated,  for  it  is  of  cruci- 
cruciatum.  foj.,^  3],^^^^  gtronger  portion,  which  is  transverse, 
and  called  the  Transverse  ligament  (PI.  XXI.  fig.  1,  D),  extends  from 
one  side  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  close  to  the  inner  edge 
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of  the  articular  surface  for  the  occipital  condyles,  behind  the  odon- 
toid process,  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  is  very  thick  and  strong,  and  its 
anterior  surface  plays  upon  the  smooth  posterior  surface  of  the  odon- 
toid process,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  sac.  From 
its  office  of  holding  the  odontoid  process  in  place  and  of  protecting 
the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pressure  of  that  process,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  ligament  in  the  body^.  The  vertical 


^  A->  ligament  corresponding  to  this  transverse  ligament  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  Miiller's  Archiv,  1834,  to  exist  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
column  of  cats  and  some  other  animals.  It  extends,  between  the  ribs,  transversely 
across,  behind  the  intervertebral  substance.  He  designates  it  Ligamevtum  costarum 
conjugale.  In  man  it  is  reduced  to  fibres  passing  from  the  angle  between  the  articular 
facets  on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  intervertebral  substance. 

Gruber,  Miiller's  ^rc/wv,  1851,  describes  an  "appendix"  passing  from  the  deepest 
stratum  of  the  transverse  ligament  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  summit  of  the  odon- 
toid process.  He  gives  also  au  elaborate  account  of  the  synovial  sacs  and  bursse 
connected  with  the  articulation  of  the  atlas  with  the  odontoid  process. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXI. 

Pig.  I.  Horizontal  section  through  occipito-atlantal  and  atlanto-axoidal  joints. 
A,  A,  4,  cut  surface  of  anterior  tubercle  and  arch  of  atlas.  £,  B,  transverse  processes 
of  ditto.  C,  cut  surface  of  odontoid  process,  just  below  its  summit.  The  saw  has 
passed  through  the  joint  between  the  process  and  the  fore  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas, 
but  above"  the  joint  between  the  process  and  the  transverse  ligament  {D),  which  is  on 
a  lower  level.  E,  cut  edge  of  occipital  bone.  F,  foramen  magnum.  G,  cut  surface  of 
occipital  condyles.    H,  odontoid  ligament. 

Fig.  2.  Similar  section  at  a  lower  level.  The  saw  has  passed  just  beneath  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  through  the  transverse  ligament  (Z>).  The 
atlas  {A,  A,  B,  B)  is  pressed  a  little  backwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  the  axis  (/,  /)  and  show  the  synovial  cavity  between  the  transverse  ligament  and 
the  odontoid  process.  The  occiput  has  been  quite  removed.  K,  the  divided  middle 
portion  of  the  anterior  atlanto-axoidal  ligament.    L,  spine  of  atlas. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards  through  the  occipito-atlantal  and 
the  atlanto-axoidal  joints  of  right  side,  showing  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces. 
A,  basilar,  B,  condyloid,  and  C,  post-condyloid  parts  of  occipital  bone.  D,  atlas.  E, 
axis.  F,  part  of  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament.  G,  anterior  atlanto-axoidal  liga- 
ment, with  triangular  fatty  synovial  appendage  projecting  into  the  interval  between 
tlio  articular  surfaces.  //,  third  vertebra.  7,  the  arch  formed  by  the  lateral  portion 
of  tlie  axis  over  the  intervctebral  foramen  (p.  317).  K,  the  body  of  axis.  L,  inferior 
articulating  facet  resting  upon  superior  articulating  facet  of  tliird  vertebra. 
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odonto-basuar  P^i't  (PL  XX.  fig.  1,//)  of  the  ligamentum  cruciatura— 
lisiuuent.  -the  Odonto-hasilar  ligament  as  it  may  be  called — is  situ- 
ated posterior  to,  though  in  close  connection  with,  the  transverse 
ligament,  and  derives  some  fibres  from  it.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
fibres  running  in  parallel  bundles  from  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  axis,  just  below  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process,  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
forms  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  the  third  and 
deepest  of  the  three  ligamentous  strata  which  pass  respectively 
from  the  4th,  the  3rd,  and  the  2nd  cervical  vertebra,  over  the 
odontoid  process,  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  which  assist  to  hold 
that  process  in  its  place,  and  to  prevent  the  head  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  spine.  These  three  ligaments  check  the  nod- 
ding movement  of  the  head  forwards ;  forasmuch  as  they  are  ren- 
dered tense  by  that  movement  before  the  "posterior  occipito-atlan- 
tal  ligament"  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  they  are  far  stronger 
than  it. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  all  these  ligaments,  and  particularly  the 
odonto-basilar,  run  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from  their  respective  cer- 
vical vertebras  to  the  occiput,  it  is  clear  that  their  complete  tension 
in  any  one  position  of  the  joint  would  be  incompatible  with  rotation 
of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis  into  any  other  position,  if  that  rotation 
took  place  in  a  truly  liorizontal  plane.    It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty 

giving  a  slightly  curvilinear  movement  to  the  atlas  upon  the 
axis,  that  tlie  peculiar  construction  of  the  facets  of  the  "  lateral 
occipito-atlantal  joints"  described  in  page  310  is  provided. 

Odontoid  liga- 

The  Odontoid  ligaments  (PI.  XXI.  fig.  1,  H)  are  of 
great  strength.  They  extend  from  the  sides  of  the 
apex  of  the  odontoid  process,  transversely  outwards,'  to  the  rough 
inner  edges  of  the  anterior  halves  of  the  occipital  condyles.  They 
lie  immediately  above  the  sides  of  the  "transverse  ligament," 
crossing  them  obliquely,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  "  odonto- 
basilar  ligament."  They  limit  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head 
and  atlas  upon  the  axis ;  and,  binding  the  occiput  firmly  to  the 
odontoid  process,  they  contribute  very  much  to  steady  the  head 
and  prevent  its  lateral  inclination  upon  tlie  spine.  Such  a  check 
is  required  to  be  of  considerable  strength,  in  consequence  of  tl 
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great  transverse  diameter  of  the  head ;  and  there  is  no  other  liga- 
ment performing  that  office  at  all  to  be  compared  in  efficiency  with 
these  odontoid  ligaments.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  odontoid  liga- 
ments, meeting  together  in  the  middle  line,  and  passing  from  the 
summit  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  basilar  part  of  the  occiput, 
have  been  called  the  Suspensory  ligament.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  do  not  deserve  a  separate  name. 

Covered  by  what  I  have  named  the  "  cervico-basilar  ligament" 
there  are  interspaces  between  the  several  structures — in  front,  and 
either  side,  of  the  "  odonto-basilar"  ligament,  about  the  odontoid 
ligaments,  and  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  occipital 
bone — ;  these  are  filled  with  fine  soft  fat,  ofiering  little  or  no  impe- 
diment to  the  movement  of  the  several  parts  on  each  other. 
,    .  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  made  by  Weber 

Balancing  of  ^        i.  j 

head  upon  con-  and  othcrs,  and  repeated  by  myself,  that  the  head 
balances  upon  the  occipital  condyles  a  little  in  front  of 
their  middle,  when  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  eyes  are 
directed  slightly  upwards.  The  exact  amount  of  elevation  required 
must  difier  in  different  cases.  So  near  an  approach  to  a  balance 
upon  the  condyles  in  this  position  is  quite  peculiar  to  man,  is 
associated  with  his  erect  form,  and  is  a  great  relief  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  of  the  neck,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  head 
is  dependent  in  the  lower  animals.  In  them  the  weight  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  render  an  elastic  "ligamentum  nuchge"  and  great 
prominence  of  the  dorsal  spines  necessary.  In  man,  the  latter 
are  much  suppressed,  and  the  former  structure  is  quite  absent, 
being  replaced  by  an  intermuscular  septum  or  fascia,  which  may 
contribute  to  prevent  the  head  falling  too  far  forwards  upon  the 
spine,  but  which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  maintaining 
it  in  its  usual  position.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  the 
eyes  are  directed  straight  forward,  or,  which  is  still  more  com- 
mon, when  they  are  inclined  a  little  downwards,  the  head  is 
indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  position  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Hence,  when  those  muscles  cease  to  act 
as  during  sleep,  or  from  other  cause,  the  head  falls  forward 
upon  the  chest ;  unless,  indeed,  the  face  happen  to  have  been  so 
much  raised  that  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head  is  in  a  plane 
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"beliind  that  of  the  condyles^  Again,  when  the  muscles  have  he- 
come  weakened  hy  a  blow,  bj  rheumatism,  or  by  age,  so  that  they 
cease  to  give  efficient  support  to  the  head,  the  chin  gradually  pokes 
downward  and  forward,  the  stretched  muscles  give  less  and  less 
assistance,  and  a  good  deal  of  pain  is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
head  dragging  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  neck,  unless  mechanical 
assistance  be  given.  I  have  found  very  great  relief  afforded  in 
such  cases  by  a  light  metal  collar  supporting  the  chin  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  chest. 

The  weight  of  the  head,  transmitted  through  the  condyles  and 
the  articular  parts  of  the  atlas,  falls  upon  the  axis  on  either  side  of 
the  odontoid  process,  so  that  the  line  of  gravity  may  be  said  to  run 
through  that  process.    The  superior  articular  facet  of  the  axis, 
on  either  side,  forms  a  bridge  over  the  second  intervertebral  fora- 
men, resting  with  one,  the  larger,  pillar,  upon  the  body  of  the 
axis,  and  with  the  other,  the  smaller,  pillar,  upon  the  inferior 
articular  facet  of  the  same,  which  is  in  a  plane  behind  the  upper 
one  (PI.  XXI.  fig.  3,  I,  K,  L).    The  weight  is,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted, through  the  superior  articular  facet  of  the  axis,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  bodies,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  articular  por- 
tions of  the  subjacent  vertebrge;  and  it  is  borne  chiefly  by  the 
bodies  and  partly  by  the  articular  processes  all  down  the  spine. 
Combination  of       ^hcu  wc  cousider  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the 
SmoT""  ^^^''S  in  greater  proportion  to  the  size 

movement.  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  at  all  approach- 
ing it  in  magnitude,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  is  borne  upon  its  narrow  cervical  stem:  so 
continuously— commonly  all  the  day  long— yet  without  fatigue: 
so  steadily  and  secm-ely,  that  it  is  a  favourite  part  upon  which  to 
carry  burdens,  yet  capable  of  such  varied  and  rapidly  executed 
movements.  This  is  attained,  in  great  measure,  by  its  being  placed 


1  It  may  be  observed,  accordingly,  that  when  a  person  nods  in  sleep,  into  which  he 
has  fallen  in  the  sitting  posture,  the  movement  takes  place  forwards  or  backwards 
according  to  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  head.  If  the  eyes  be  directed  straight 
forwards,  or  a  little  downwards,  the  nodding  is  forwards ;  if  they  be  directed  more 
upwards,  the  nodding  is  backwards. 
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immediately  over  the  spine  and  tlie  lower  extremities;  and,  in 
•part  also  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  witli  tlie  spine 
by  two  pairs  of  joints,  disposed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line,  with  a  pivot-joint  between  them.  Had  all  the 
movements  between  the  head  and  the  spine  taken  place  at  one 
joint,  there  must  have  been  great  loss  of  strength ;  for  none  otlier 
than  a  ball-and-socket  joint  would  have  sufficed  to  permit  the  to- 
and-fro,  and  the  rotatory  movements  upon  vertical  and  oblique  axes, 
and  the  lateral  inclination;  and  a  ball-and-socket  joint  would 
scarcely  have  been  compatible  with  steadiness  and  strength.  It  is 
by  the  combination  of  several  joints  that  freedom  of  movement  is 
attained  without  sacrifice  of  strength;  while  a  sufficiently  wide 
basis  of  support  is  affi^rded  by  their  being  arranged  in  pairs,  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 
It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the  several  move- 
ments of  the  head  acquires  a  greater  range  from  the  mobility  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  lateral  inclination  of 
the  head  towards  either  shoulder  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  neck ; 
and  the  to-and-jro  movement  is  at  least  doubled  by  the  bending  for- 
wards and  backwards  pennitted  in  the  same  part.  The  additional 
rotation  that  is  derived  from  the  neck  is  not  so  great  in  proportion. 

These  joints  "^^^  strength  of  the  joints  between  the  axis  and  atlas,  and 

rarely  dislocated,  between  the  latter  and  the  occiput,  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  displacement  of  the  bones  being  so  rare  an  event.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  case  on  record  of  the  dislocation  of  the  occiput  from 
the  atlas;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  atlas  has  been  dislocated  from 
the  axis  has  been  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  head,  such  as  is  given  in  hang- 
ing by  the  executioner  seizing  the  legs  of  the  culprit,  or  in  snatchmg 
up  a  child  by  the  head'.    More  commonly  the  odontoid  process  gives 


1  The  displacements  which  take  place  slowly  as  the  result  of  disease  in  these  joints 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  from  accident.  Thus  there  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Bonn  a  specimen  of  supposed  dislocation  of  the  atlas.  The  bone  is  pro- 
jected forwards  both  from  the  occiput  and  the  axis,  and  is  quite  .ankylosed  to  the 
former.  The  processus  dentatus  projects  into  the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  from  a 
woman  who  fell  upon  her  head  three  years  before.  A  careful  ex.amination  of  the 
specimen  convinced  me  that  the  displacement  and  surrounding  bony  deposit  are  the 
result,  not  of  sudden  dislocation,  but  of  disease  excited  by  the  accident  .and  continued 
subsequent  to  it. 
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way.  Even  then  (so  firmly  are  the  bones  held  together  by  the  liga- 
ments) the  displacement  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  immediately 
fatal  compression  of  the  cord;  and  the  patient  often  lives  several  days. 
In  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  atlas  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr 
Clive,  the  boy,  ast.  3,  lived  a  twelvemonth  after  the  injury,  being  obliged 
to  walk  carefully,  and  often  to  support  his  head  with  his  hands  \  In  a 
case  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  atlas  with  fracture  of  the  odontoid 
process  related  by  Mr  B.  Phillips^,  the  man  was  able  to  walk  about  and 
complained  only  of  stiff  neck.  Moreover  nearly  the  whole  fore  part  of 
the  ring  of  the  atlas,  including  the  entire  facet  for  the  articulation  of 
the  odontoid  process,  has  been  known  to  exfoliate  and  pass  through 
an  ulcer  of  the  pharynx  without  bad  result^. 

^.  ,  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  specimens  of 

Displacements  ... 

from  disease  in  ankylosis  of  these  joints ;  and  some  of  them  are  attended  with 
such  great  displacement  of  the  bones  that  it  is  wonderful  the 
cord  should  have  escaped  pressure*.  In  all  that  I  have  seen  it  has  been 
probable  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  disease  taking  place  in  early 
life ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  childi-en  in  which  there 
was  clear  evidence  of  the  progress  of  destructive  disease  here,  though  I 
have  not  known  it  to  occur  in  grown-up  persons.  A  peculiar  and  most 
annoying  snapping  is  occasionally  experienced  in  these  joints;  it  is  some- 
times loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  considerable  distance,  and,  being  the 
result  of  involuntary  movements,  it  may  be  the  source  of  great  dis- 
comfort and  loss  of  rest.  It  is  probably  of  a  i-heumatic  or  gouty 
nature. 


1  Cooper's  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  8vo,  1842, 

2  Medico-Chirm-gical  Transactions,  Vol.  xx. 

3  Case  by  Mr  Wade  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  xxxir. 

4  ^z.n6:dovt,  Exercitaiiones  AcademiccB,  1783,  Tables  I.  II.  III.,  and  1785,  Tables 


IV.  and  V 
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THE  THOHAX. 


The  tliorax,  or  middle  part  of  tlie  skeleton,  is  a 

General  con-  '  i  ' 

struction  and    boiiy  case  affording  support  and  protection  to  the  great 

peculiarities  „  .  .  ,  . 

indifferent  organs  01  niitritioii J  that  IS  to  say,  to  the  organs  of 
diiun  s.  digestion,  of  respiration,  and  of  circulation.  It  is  con- 
structed on  a  uniform  plan  throughout  the  vertebrate  kingdom, 
being  formed  by  the  spinal  column  behind,  by  the  ribs  on  either 
side,  and  by  the  sternum  in  front.  All  these  parts,  however,  are 
not  invariably  present ;  thus  in  the  Frog  there  is  a  sternum  which 
serves  to  carry  the  upper  extremities,  but  there  are  no  ribs,  or  only 
rudimentary  ones ;  in  Snakes  there  is  no  sternum,  but  numerous 
ribs,  which  supply  in  part  the  place  of  limbs,  inasmuch  as  they 
assist  in  progression.  The  length  of  the  thorax  and  the  number  of 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  very  greatly  in  different  ani- 
mals. In  Mammals  the  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
diaphragm  stretching  across ;  of  these  the  upper,  or  thorax  proper, 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and  the  lower,  or  abdomen,  covers, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
alimentary  canal.  In  all  the  lower  orders  of  mammals  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  division  of  the  thorax  exceeds  the 
transverse.  In  Quadrumana  the  transverse  diameter  equals  or 
exceeds  the  antero-posterior ;  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in 
Man.  In  him  the  thorax  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  spread  out 
laterally ;  and  it  is  also  pressed  backwards  for  the  pui'pose  of  assist- 
ing to  balance  the  body  in  the  erect  posture.  In  many  animals  the 
bony  part  of  the  thorax  reaches  almost  to  the  pelvis ;  but  in  man 
it  is  shortened,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  free  range  to  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk;  and,  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  lowermost  ribs  are  of  small  size,  are  very  moveable,  and  are 
fixed  only  by  one  end ;  and  the  ribs  immediately  above  these  are 
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slanted  upwards  towards  the  median  line,  and  are  attached  to  the 
sternum  by  long  flexible  cartilages. 

THE  STERNUM.    (Plates  XXII.  and  XXIII.) 

sternum  is  The  human  sternum,  in  conformity  with  the  shape 

broad  in  man.  ^j^g  chcst,  IS  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length  as  com- 
pared with  the  sternmn  of  most  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  not 
projected  forwards  into  a  keel-shaped  ridge,  as  in  birds  and  some 
mammals ;  neither  does  it  run  far  upwards  above  the  level  of  the 
ribs  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  clavicles.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  spread  out  laterally,  and  is  flat  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Manubrium.,  which  is 
very  broad  and  strong,  with  small  superficial  facets,  not  on  its  side 
but  on  its  upper  edge,  for  the  clavicles;  and  its  upper  margin, 
which  is  directed  a  little  backwards,  towards  the  spine,  is  scooped 
out,  or  notched,  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  slight  in- 
crease to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  upper  opening  of  the 
thorax,  and  of  preventing  pressure  upon  the  trachea.  This  notch  is 
scarcely  perceptible  at  birth.  The  average  length  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  adult,  is  six  inches ;  the  longest  of  several  that  I  measured  was 
seven  inches,  the  shortest  was  five  inches.  It  is  rather  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  Its  width  varies  in  different  parts ;  it  is 
greatest  between  the  cartilages  of  the  1st  ribs,  and  least  between  ' 
those  of  the  2nd  ribs,  or  in  the  interval  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  ribs.  In  the  latter  situation  it  is  accordingly  most 
liable  to  be  broken,  either  by  a  blow  or  by  heavy  pressure,  or,  which 
now  and  then  happens,  by  the  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the 
recti  and  other  muscles  attached  to  its  lower  end.  Thus  a  woman 
who  fell  on  her  back  on  the  pavement  was  found  to  have  broken 
her  sternum,  and  a  man  raising  himself  suddenly  in  bed  in  a  fright 
met  with  the  same  accidents  When  it  is  broken,  the  inferior  por- 
tion may  be  driven  either  in  front  or  behind  the  superior. 


*  Two  case.?  of  fracture  of  the  stenium,  occuiTiiig  during  the  expulsive  efforts  in 
labour,  are  quoted  from  the  BuUetino  delle  Scimzc  Mcdiche  di  Bolor/ria  in  tlie  Dublin 
QnwHerly  Jmirnal  of  Medical  Sciencp,  xxiv.  477. 
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Junction  of 


The  liability  to  fracture  is  much  lessened  during  tlie 
manubrium     early  periods  of  life  by  the  sternum  being  composed  of 

with  body.         .  ,t  •         r>  •  o  i 

two  portions,  the  point  of  junction  of  which  is  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  bone.  The  mode  of  union  of  the  manubrium 
and  body  of  the  sternum  are  shewn  in  PI.  XXII.  fig.  2,  drawn  from 
the  longitudinal  section  of  a  recent  specimen.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  is  there  seen  to  be  wider  at  the  hinder  part,  where 
the  bones  are  joined  by  short  strong  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  pass- 
ing direct  from  one  to  the  other,  than  in  front,  where  the  uniting 
medium  is  cartilage  or  fibro-cartilage.  The  fibrous  element  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Symphysis  is  so  tight  and  strong  that  it  causes 
the  two  bones  to  form  a  slight  angle  or  arch  in  front.  If  firm 
pressure  be  made  on  the  anterior  surface  the  arch  is  lowered  a  little 
by  the  compression  of  the  anterior  cartilaginous  element  of  the 
symphysis,  which  immediately  recoils  and  restores  the  bones  to 
their  natural  position  when  the  pressm-e  is  withdrawn.  This  arch 
of  the  sternum,  which  is  increased  by  the  slightly  curved  shape  of 
each  of  its  two  segments,  and  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  bone  and  to  its  power  of  resisting  external  pressure, 
is  strengthened  by  longitudinal  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  placed  upon 
its  hinder  surface;  these  form  a  thick  sheet  of  membrane  under- 
lying and  supporting  the  periosteum^. 

structure,  &c.  "^^^  stcmum  is  a  light  bone,  composed  of  fine  can- 
of  the  bone.  ccllatcd  tcxturc  covcrcd  by  a  thin  layer  of  compact 
structure ;  the  latter  is  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  manubrium,  at 
the  part  lying  between  the  clavicles.  The  posterior  concave  sm-face 
is  smooth;  and  the  bony  fibres  have  there  rather  a  longitudinal 
direction,  converging  towards  the  symphysis,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
faint  gi'oining  underneath  the  arch. 


^  We  occasionally  find  the  arch  of  the  sternum  increased  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
80  as  to  form  quite  a  hump,  the  prominent  point  of  which  is  usually,  below  the  sym- 
physis, between  the  third  costal  cartilages.  Probably  this  preternatural  curvature 
has  been  caused,  in  some  of  these  instances,  by  pressure  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone  in  certain  avocations;  though  such  explanation  cannot  always  be  found.  In 
twenty-two  instances  of  the  deformity  examined  by  M,  Woillez,  three  occurred  in 
shoemakers,  and  in  only  two  of  the  remaining  nineteen  was  the  bone  subjected  to  any 
particular  pressure. 
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Facets  for  the        ^^^^  houQ  presents,  Oil  each  side,  seven  depressions 
for  the  articulation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seven  true 
ribs^    The  upper  of  these  depressions  is  larger  and  longer  than 
the  others,  is  narrow  at  its  lower  part,  broader  above,  with  a  wide 
overhanging  upper  edge,  which  is  more  marked  in  front  than  be- 
hind.   This  serves  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib  when  it  is  drawn  upwards  and  forwards  by  the  action 
of  the  scaleni  muscles  in  inspiration,  and  enables  it  more  readily  to 
carry  the  sternum  with  it  in  that  movement.    It  also  supports  the 
sternum  against  pressure  or  blows  on  its  front.    The  next  three 
depressions  for  the  costal  cartilages  are  situate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  first  and  from  one  another.    They  are  angnilar 
notches  in  the  edge  of  the  sternum ;  and  it  may  often  be  seen  that 
the  sides  of  each  are  covered  with  cartilage,  while  the  angle  at  the 
deepest  part  of  the  notch  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  "  mid- 
dle stemo-costal  ligament."    The  angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch 
for  the  second  cartilage  is  formed  by  the  symphysis  between  the 
manubrium  and  the  body  of  the  sternum ;  the  superior  side  of  the 
notch  being  formed  by  the  manubrium,  and  the  inferior  by  the 
body.    In  like  manner,  in  the  regularly  formed  bone,  each  costal 
cartilage  impinges  upon  the  sternum,  on  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
of  its  primitive  component  portions.    This  is  well  seen  in  most  of 
the  lower  animals,  where  the  several  portions  of  the  bone  remain 
separate  much  longer  than  in  man.    In  each  instance,  th&  upper 
side  of  the  notch  is  larger  and  more  overhanging  than  the  lower, 
and  the  anterior  edge  is  more  prominent  than  the  posterior,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  pressiu-e  of  the  cartilage,  which  is  made  in 
an  upward  and  forward  direction  when  the  rib  is  raised  in  inspi- 
ration.   These  two  particulars,  viz.  the  union  of  each  costal  carti- 
lage, except  the  first,  with  two  sternal  bones,  and  the  greater  promi- 
nence of  tlie  articidar  facet  upon  the  upper  of  each  of  these  two 
bones,  constitute  striking  points  of  similarity  between  the  mode  of 
connection  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum,  and  their  mode  of  con- 
nection with  the  several  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra.    The  lower 


1  In  a  specimen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  which  measures  seven  inches,  there 
are  eight  cartilages  of  ribs  separately  united  to  the  sternum. 
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three  depressions  for  the  costal  cartilages  are  placed  close  together, 
and  surround  the  inferior  end  of  the  sternum,  which  is  widened  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  greater  space  to  them.  They  are  shallower 
than  the  upper  three ;  and  their  upper  and  anterior  edges  are  less 
prominent,  because  the  line  of  pressure  of  these  cartilages  during 
inspiration  more  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  plane  of  the 
bone.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  appearance  of  division 
into  two  parts.  The  one  or  two  lowermost  are  situated  in  front  of 
the  attachment  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Often  perforated  broad  lowcr  part  of  the  sternum  is  often  perfo- 

at  lower  part,  yated  by  a  round  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  a  goose- 
quill.  It  is  a  variety  resulting  from  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  bone,  but  does  not  serve  any  particular  purpose  beyond  that  of 
lightening  it  a  little. 

Ensiform  car-  "^^^^  Ensiform  OX  Zyjjilioid  Cartilage  is  rather  more 
tiiage.  than  an  inch  long,  with  its  point  downwards.    It  is 

curved  a  little,  so  that  the  point  is  directed  forwards  as  well  as 
downwards.  Its  shape  varies ;  though,  in  most  instances,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  it  has,  in  some,  a  broad  square  extremity ;  in  some 
it  is  bifid ;  and,  occasionally,  like  the  sternum,  it  is  perforated  by 
a  hole  (PL  XXIII.  fig.  1,  F)  which  may  transmit  communicating- 
branches  between  the  internal  mammary  and  the  epigastric  arteries. 

It  is  joined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sternum,  behind  the 
7th  costal  cartilages,  and  is  united  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  latter.  The  fibres  of  the  recti  muscles,  arising  from 
its  fore  part,  in  the  interval  between  the  converging  costal  carti- 
lages, fill  up  that  interval  and  conceal  the  ensiform  cartilage,  so 
that  it  is  not  easily  felt  dm-ing  life.  The  ensiform  cartilage  con- 
tributes to  the  covering  and  protection  of  the  abdominal  organs  at 
a  very  tender  part,  and  affords  an  increased  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  particularly  of  the  triangularis  sterni.  A  broad 
thick  fasciculus  of  this  muscle,  arising  from  the  hinder  smface  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  on  either  side,  proceeds  directly  outwards 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs,  and,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, draws  them  towards  the  middle  line ;  by  this  means  it  serves 
to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  cliest,  and  ministers  to  expiration. 
The  position  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  Avhicli  is  behind  the  level  of 
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the  other  cartilages,  and  which  is  tlirown  still  further  hack  by  the 
contraction  of  the  recti  muscles  during  expiration,  favours  this  in- 
fluence of  the  triangularis  sterni. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  in  some  instances  becomes  ossified  and 
united  by  bone  to  the  sternum.  In  others  it  remains  cartilaginous 
to  the  last. 

The  primordial  cartilage  of  the  sternum  is  formed  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  of  foetal  life.  Ossification, 
however,  takes  place  comparatively  late,  not  commencing,  even  in 
the  manubrium,  till  half  the  intra-uterine  period  is  passed. 

The  number  of  nuclei  varies  in  different  instances.  There 
Vanetiesin         commonly  One  of  large  size  in  the  manubrium:  though 

develoijment.  °  .  ^  o 

not  unfrequently  there  are  two,  which  is  probably  the  more 
complete  condition.  When  two  nuclei  are  present  they  are  usually 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  the  upper  one  is  the  larger.  When, 
which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  two  nuclei  are  placed  side  by  side,  they  are 
commonly  unsymmetrical,  though  one  of  the  clavicles  may  rest  upon 
each.  In  Plate  XXII.  fig.  1,  a  small  second  nucleus  is  seen,  on  one 
side,  near  the  symphysis.  This  is  very  common.  In  the  body  of  the 
bone  there  is  usually  one  oval  centre,  or  two  oblong  centres,  placed  side 
by  side  in  each  interval  between  two  pairs  of  ribs ;  these  begin  to  appear 
about  the  7th  month.  The  upper  ones  appear  first,  and  are,  therefore, 
for  a  time,  the  largest;  though  subsequently  the  lower  ones  become 
the  widest,  and  give  the  greater  breadth  to  this  part  of  the  sternum.  At 
birth  there  are,  according  to  Meckel,  usually  four  pairs  of  osseous  nticlei 
present;  viz.  those  between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  the  3rd  and  4th,  the  4th 
and  5th,  and  between  the  5th  and  6th  costal  cartilages.  In  some  in- 
stances there  are  only  three  or  two  pairs.  The  nucleus  for  the  5th  bone 
of  the  sternum,  when  it  is  formed  separately,  may  appear  at  any  time 
between  6  months  after  birth  and  the  7th  or  8th  year.  The  nuclei  be- 
tween the  3i-d  and  4th  and  between  the  4th  and  5th  ribs  are  more  often 
double  than  the  others.  The  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  which  is 
common  to  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs,  is  not  unfrequently  developed 
from  a  single  centre.  When  it  is  developed  from  lateral  portions,  and 
the  ossification  fails  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  bone,  the  aperture  which 
ha.s  been  mentioned  above,  remains.  About  the  1 2th  year  the  various 
lateral  nuclei,  which  are  frequently  unsymmetrical  both  in  size  and  posi- 
tion, unite  in  the  middle  line.    The  resultant  segments  subsequently 
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coalesce  with  one  another;  the  lower  ones  uniting  first;  the  body  does 
not  become  ossified  to  the  manubrium  till  late  in  life.  Often  these 
two  are  found  separate  in  old  persons;  the  ensiform  cartilage  is,  accord- 
ing to  Meckel,  more  often  ossified  to  the  body  than  the  latter  is  to  the 
manubrium  \ 

In  the  lower  animals,  although  complete  ossification  of 
reals'  ^  several  centres,  which  are  developed,  not  in  pairs,  but 

from  single  nuclei  in  the  median  line,  takes  place  earlier, 


I  According  to  Beclard,  the  5th  (that  is,  the  segment  in  the  space  between  the 
5th  and  6th  costal  cartilages)  unites  with  the  4th  from  the  1 5th  to  the  ■zoth  year,  the 
union  taking  place  sometimes  before  its  lateral  portions  have  joined  together;  the  4th 
and  3rd  unite  between  the  20th  and  25th  year ;  subsequently  the  3rd  unites  with  the 
2nd;  the  union  between  the  2nd  and  the  manubrium  does  not  take  place  till  60,  or 
even  later;  whereas  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  often  found  ossified  to  the  sternum  at  45 
or  50,  its  extremity  remaining  cartilaginous  for  10  or  more  years  after;  the  ossification 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage  takes  place  from  one  nucleus,  rarely  from  more ;  the  period 
at  which  this  appears  is  very  variable,  from  the  2nd  to  the  25th  year,  or  even  later. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXII. 

Fig.  I.  Front  view  of  stemimi  and  costal  cartilages  from  a  child,  set.  5.  A,  large 
osseous  nucleus  in  manubrium.  B,  small  ditto,  near  lower  angle  of  manubrium,  on 
•right  side.  C,  large  single  nucleus  in  2nd  bone  of  sternum.  B,  two  oblong  nuclei, 
placed  side  by  side,  in  3rd  bone  with  {E)  a  small  separate  nucleus  in  the  interval 
between  thek  upper  ends.  F,  two  similar  nuclei  in  4th  bone.  No  other  nucleus 
appears  below  these.  A  transverse  fibrous  division  is  seen  between  the  cartilage  of  the 
manubrium  and  that  of  the  2nd  bone ;  but  the  cartilage  of  the  rest  of  the  sternum 
forms  one  piece.  The  upper  costal  cartilage  {G)  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  manu- 
brium. The  2nd  {H)  is  separated  from  the  symphysis  and  the  cartilage  above  and 
below  it  by  a  line  of  areolar  tissue,  which  permits  slight  movement  upon  an  antero- 
posterior axis.  The  other  costal  cartilages  are  united  to  the  cartilage  of  the  steruiun 
in  a  similar  manner,  no  distinct  synovial  cavity  being  yet  formed  between  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  synovial  cavity  at  I  between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
7th  costal  cartilages,  where  they  meet  in  front  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  K,  broad 
thick  process  descending  from  the  5th  Qostal  cartilage  to  upper  edge  of  the  6th  ;  the 
line  of  union  covered  by  the  anterior  ligament.  L  and  M,  7th  and  8th  costal  carti- 
lages united  by  continuity  of  tissue. 

Fig.  1.  A  vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  the  lower  part  of 
{A)  the  manubrium,  (B)  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  the  symphysis 
between  them.  It  shows  the  shape  of  the  latter,  the  fibrous  structure  ((7)  occupying 
its  wider  posterior  part,  and  the  cartilage,  or  fibro-cartilage,  with  some  delicate  areolar 
tissue  in  its  narrower  fore  part. 

Fig.  3.  Sternum  of  an  eighth  montli  fcetus.  There  is  one  osseous  nucleus  in  the 
manubrium,  one  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  body,  and  two  in  each  of  the  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  segments. 
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they  remain  separate  to  a  much  later  period,  commonly  throughout  life. 
The  Orang  is  an  exception  to  part  of  the  above  statement,  inasmucli  as 
the  pieces  of  the  sternum  of  that  animal  are  developed  in  pairs  and  the 
lateral  poi-tions  of  each  centre  remain  separate;  so  that  the  bone 
consists  permanently  of  as  many  portions  as  there  were  primary  osseous 
nuclei.  In  Birds  one  large  broad  bone  is  formed  at  an  early  period, 
and  a  keel-like  process  is  developed  along  its  fore  part.  In  the  Ostrich 
the  latter  is  wanting. 

Breschet'  describes  two  additional  osseous  centres — Os 
Episternai  sus-stemaux — forming  small  pisiform  bones  on  either  side 

bones. 

of  the  notch.  They  are  connected  with  one  another  by  a 
transA^erse  ligament,  and  are  jointed  with  the  sternum  by  a  synovial  cap- 
sule. He  regards  each  of  them  as  the  anterior  rudiments  of  a  rib,  of 
which  the  posterior  rudiment  is  presented  by  the  separate  nucleus  for 
the  anterior  lamina  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  7th  cervical  vertebra. 
These  Episternai  bones  are  rarely  met  with.  Cruvelhier  saw  them  in 
only  one  instance.  They  have  their  analogue  in  the  episternai  bone  of 
monotrematous  animals. 

The  sternum  is  in  some  instances  entii-ely  wanting^,  or 
Imperfections    more  or  less  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fissure  down  the 

in  development.  '■ 

middle  ^  These  imperfections  are  more  frequent  at  the 
lower  part  than  at  the  upper;  which  accords  with  the  facts  that  the 
closure  of  the  thoracic  cavity  of  the  foetus  commences  at  the  upper 
part,  and  that  the  manubrium  is  formed  in  cartilage  before  the  other 
parts  of  the  sternum.  When  the  bone  is  thus  imperfect,  it,  now  and 
then,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  skin  and  other  tissues  are  present, 
and  cover  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  sternum  alone  being  deficient 
or  fissured\    More  commonly  the  failure  of  development  is  manifested 


^  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturellcs,  Zoologie,  x.  1838. 

"  Weidemann,  Programma  ueher  des  fehlende  Brustbein. 

3  Trcmsactions  of  the  Path.  Society,  11.  281.    Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1837. 

*  This  is  the  case  in  M.  Groux,  who  lately  exhibited  himself  in  Cambridge  and 
many  other  places ;  the  sternum  is  divided  in  two  lateral  parts  by  a  median  fissure, 
extending  through  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  bone,  and  he  possesses  the  power 
of  widening  the  fissure  to  nearly  three  inches,  by  pressing  the  hands  together,  or  of 
narrowing  it,  by  bringing  the  deltoid  muscles  into  action.  The  defect  does  not  inter- 
fere much  with  respiration  nor  with  the  movements  of  the  arms.  The  skin  cover- 
ing the  fissure  is  quite  natural ;  and  it  would  seem  that  each  half  of  the  bone  is  well 
formed,  or  nearly  so,  but  that  the  halves  are  separated  by  an  interval,  which  may  be 
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in  the  soft  structures  as  well  as  in  the  bone,  so  that  the  thorax  is  open, 
and  perhaps  the  heart  is  uncovered,  constituting  what  is  called  ectopia 
Varieties  of  corclis.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  bone  is  shorter 
shape.  in  women  than  in  men,  and  that  it  varies  a  good  deal  in 

length  in  different  persons ;  it  does  so  also  in  width  and  shape,  being 
broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  much  curved,  with  a  well-marked  wavincr 
or  nearly  straight  margin.  Now  and  then  it  is  bifid,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  keel-shaped,  resembling  somewhat  the  sternum  of  a 
bird\  The  manubrium  has  been  known  to  extend  as  low  as  the  third, 
rib^,  and  Desault  saw  the  zyphoid  cartilage  descend  as  far  as  the 
umbilicus. 

Though  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  it  is  not  so  frequently  the  seat  of  them  as  manv 
other  bones.     Rokitansky  observes  that  the  inflammation  and  indu- 
ration which  occur  in  syphilitic  disease  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 


regarded  as  of  similar  kind  to  the  hole  often  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum ; 
the  only  difierence  being  that,  in  this  instance,  the  division  exists  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  hone,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  confined  to  one  spot. 

^  Blandin,  Nouveaux  EUmens  d'Anatomie,  I.  50. 

2  Meckel's  Archiv,  iv.  480. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXIIL 

Fig.  I.  Sternum  from  a  lad  set.  10,  viewed  from  behind.  There  is  one  nucleus  {A) 
in  the  manubrium,  and  one  {B)  in  the  first  segment  of  the  body.  The  two  nuclei  (C) 
in  the  2nd  segment  have  coalesced,  and  those  {D)  in  the  3rd  have  begun  to  do  so. 
There  is  one  nucleus  {E)  in  the  ensiform  cartilage  which  is,  in  this  instance,  continuous 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  bifid  and  there  is  a  small 
hole  {F)  through  its  middle. 

Fig.  1.  A  vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  one  half  of  the  sternum,  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  and  the  costo-stemal  joints. .  A,  the  manubrium.  B,  the 
body  of  the  sternum.  C,  the  symphysis.  D,  the  clavicle.  E,  the  interarticular  liga- 
ment of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  F,  the  ist  costal  cartilage  united  t6  the  sternum 
in  its  upper  half  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  the  lower  half  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  synovial  cavity.  6,  the  interarticular  ligament  connecting  the  2nd  costal 
cartilage  with  the  symphysis.  H,  H,  upper  and  lower  edges  of  capsule  of  3rd  costo- 
sternal  joint.  /,  fibrous  ligament  uniting  lower  part  of  head  of  4th  costal  cartilage  to 
the  sternum.  L,  synovial  cavity  between  upper  part  of  the  same  and  the  sternum. 
M,  6th  costal  cartiLage  united  to  sternum  by  areolar  tissue.  N,  6th  costal  cartilage 
with  distinct  synovial  cavity  between  it  and  sternum. 

Fig.  3.   Front  view  of  a  costo-stemal  joint  showing  the  anterior  ligament. 
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sternum.  Frequent  exercise  of  the  right  arm  in  lifting  weights  has  been 
thought,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  slight  deviation  of 
the  bone  to  the  right  side  by  means  of  the  increased  action  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major.  In  curvature  of  the  spine  it  often  inclines  to  one  side  or 
other  of  the  middle  line. 


THE  EIBS. 


The  twelve  ribs  present  a  good  illustration  of  that 

General  resem-  -  .  t    n  -i     t     •  •  • 

bianceand  resemblance  m  general  leatui'es  and  dissimilarity  m 
ferences!^'^  details  which  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  various  parts  of 
the  skeleton,  and  which  may  indeed  be  observed  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  physical  world  to  constitute  a  general  law  in 
creation.  They  are  all  alike  in  the  plan  of  their  construction,  yet 
«ach  one  differs  from  the  others  in  certain  particulars.  Thus  each 
has  an  articulating  head,  a  neck,  angle,  body,  and  certain  curves 
and  twists ;  but  all,  or  nearly  all  of  these,  present  varieties  in  the 
different  ribs,  so  that  each  particular  rib,  just  as  we  found  to  be  the 
case  with  each  particular  vertebra,  has  peculiarities  sufficient  to 
characterise  it  to  the  scrutinising  observer.  Many  points  of  interest 
may  be  observed  in  these  apparently  simple  and  unattractive  bones ; 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  the 
several  ribs  upon  a  table  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  body. 

Length  ^'^^^  increase  in  length  from  the  1st  to  the  7th ; 

then  decrease  again  to  the  12th.  The  latter  is  of  about 
the  same  length  as  the  1st,  though  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different 
persons. 

Curves  in  hori- 

Each  of  the  ribs  is  curved,  and  curved  in  unequal 
zontai plane,  degrees  in  different  parts  of  its  length;  so  that  a  rib 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  segment  of  one  circle,  but  may  rather  be 
described,  in  a  general  manner,  to  form  segments  of  two  circles  of 
unequal  radius.  The  sharper  of  these  two  curves  is  situate  near 
the  hinder  part,  and  gives  rise  to  the  marked  prominence  behind, 
which  is  called  the  An^le  of  the  rib.    This  posterior  projection 
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brings  the  ribs  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  spinous  processes,  and 
causes  that  flatness  of  the  back  and  that  ability  to  lie  at  ease  upon 
the  back  which  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  also  increases  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  and  makes  some  amends  for  the  comparatively  small 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  human  thorax.  The  degree  of 
curvature  of  the  ribs,  and  particularly  of  that  sharper  curvature 
which  forms  the  angle,  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different  ribs ;  it  is 
most  marked  in  the  first,  and  undergoes  a  progressive  and  almost 
regular  diminution  to  the  last,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  the  curvature  of  the  different  parts.  So  that 
in  the  last  rib  the  angle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  and  the 
whole  of  this  bone  may  be  considered  to  form  a  segment  of  one 
The  ridge  on  ^^^'S'®  circlc.  On  the  concave  side  of  the  curve  each  rib 
internal  surface,  strengthened  by  a  Ridge  proceeding  from  the  head, 
generally  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  projecting  into  the 
arc  of  the  curve.  The  ridge  is  strongly  marked  at  its  commence- 
ment, where  it  occupies  the  inside  of  the  angle,  and  is  gradually 
lost  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  of  the  rib. 
It  forms  the  upper  edge  of  the  so-called  Groove  for  the  intercostal 
artery,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostal 
muscle.  It  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  1st  rib,  giving  that 
breadth  to  the  bone  which  is  one  of  its  characteristics,  and  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  12th.  At  the  part  where  it  is  most 
marked,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  neck  and  angle,  each  rib  is  of  nearly 
cylindrical  shape ;  where  it  begins  to  fail  the  rib  becomes  extended 
from  above  downwards  or  flattened  out.  Near  to  their  anterior 
extremities  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  lower  five  or  six  ribs  is 
again  somewhat  curtailed ;  and  the  end  of  each  is  thickened  and 
cup-shaped  for  the  reception  of  the  costal  cartilage. 
Nutritious  fo-  Beneath  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  and  upon  it,  may 
ramina.  gggj^  numerous  Small  Foramina  traversing  the  wall  of 

the  shaft  obliquely  from  before  backwards.  These  transmit  small 
vessels  to  the  interior ;  they  take  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
intercostal  artery,  and  coiTCspond  with  the  nutritious  foramina  of 
other  long  bones  in  being  slanted  away  from  the  epiphysis  which  is 
last  united  to  the  shaft.  In  the  interval  between  the  tubercle  and 
the  head  of  the  rib  the  direction  of  these  foramina  is  less  constant ; 
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some  of  tliem  pierce  the  bone  perpendicularly,  some  are  slanted  for- 
wards, some  backwards. 

Curves  in  ver-  addition  to  the  above-described  curves  in  a  hori- 

ticai  plane.      zoutal  plane,  which  are  so  disposed  with  their  concavi- 
ties towards  the  median  line  as  to  give  capacity  to  the  thorax,  there 
are  other  curves  in  the  ribs,  by  means  of  which  their  fore  and  hinder 
extremities  acquire  an  inclination  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
effect  of  these  cm-ves  ("twists"  or  "torsions"  they  are  often  im- 
properly called)  in  the  vertical  plane  is  well  seen  when  the  ribs 
are  arranged  in  order  upon  a  table,  lying  on  their  lower  edges. 
The  1st  rib  is  found  to  be  nearly  flat;  its  head,  however,  is  di- 
rected a  little  downwards,  owing  to  a  bend,  with  the  convexity 
upwards,  at  the  angle.    In  the  2nd  and  3rd  ribs  there  is  a  similar, 
but  slighter,  inclination  of  the  heads  downwards.    In  the  4th  rib 
the  head  is  curled  a  little  upwards,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  table 
when  the  bone  is  placed  upon  its  lower  edge.    This  inclination  up- 
wards increases  to  the  7th  rib;  and  then  it  diminishes  again  to 
the  12th,  the  head  of  which,  like  that  of  the  upper  three  ribs,  has  a 
sKght  inclination  downwards.     Thus,  when  the  several  ribs  rest 
upon  their  lower  edges,  their  heads  present  a  waving  Hne,  and 
the  summit  of  the  wave  is  formed  by  that  of  the  7th  rib.  Their 
anterior  extremities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  curled  a  little  down- 
wards ;  those  of  the  1st  and  12th  in  the  least,  and  those  of  the 
7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Articular  facets       ^hc  hcads  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ribs  present 
on  head  of  rib.  g^^.]^  ^  doublc  Articulating  Facet,  or  two  facets  sepa- 
rated by  a  projecting  ridge  ranning  from  before  backwards,  which 
is  slightly  roughened  at  the  summit.    This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  ribs  is  connected  with  two  contiguous 
vertebra.   The  first  and  the  lower  two  or  three  ribs  are  each  con- 
nected with  only  one  vertebra,  and  have  each  but  a  single  facet. 
The  two  facets  are  most  distinct  from  the  4th  or  5th  to  the  8th 
or  9th  ribs.    The  superior  facet  is,  in  each  of  these,  directed  some- 
what more  obliquely  from  the  intervening  ridge  than  is  the  inferior 
facet ;  and  this  has  relation  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  cor- 
responding articulating  facets  of  the  vertebrae.    In  the  1st  rib  the 
articulating  surface  is  situated  on  the  inner  and  posterior  surface 
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of  the  head.  This  is  less  the  case  as  we  travel  downwards  through 
the  series  of  ribs ;  and  in  the  12th  it  is  placed  on  the  inner  and 
anterior  surface,  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  rib. 

The  Tubercle  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  upper 

The  tubercles.  i  -i        i  • 

two  or  three  ribs  than  m  those  lower  down;  in  the 
lower  two  or  three  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  Articular  Facets  on 
the  tubercles  of  the  upper  two  or  three  ribs  are  elongated  from 
within  outwards  and  slightly  convex  from  above  downwards, 
being  thus  adapted  to  the  concave  and  similarly  elongated  facets 
on  the  corresponding  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  (page 
175) ;  whereas  those  lower  down  are,  for  a  like  reason,  round  or 
oval,  with  the  greatest  diameter  from  above  downwards.  In  all 
the  ribs,  in  those  below  the  first  more  particularly,  the  articula- 
ting facets  are  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  edges  of  the  tuber- 
cles (see  p.  140),  and  are  surmounted  by  rough  projections  which 
serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligaments. 

The  Nech,  or  portion  intervening  between  the  head 

Tlie  neck. 

and  the  tubercle,  is  long  and  thin  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
ribs ;  below  the  4th  it  is  thicker  and  shorter.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  two  ribs  there  is  no  tubercle,  and  the  neck,  therefore,  cannot 
be  said  to  exist.  The  necks  of  the  ribs  are  separated  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  by  intervals  which  correspond 
to  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrge^ 

The  flat  Surfaces  of  the  1st  rib  look  almost  di- 
rectly  upwards  and  downwards.    Those  of  the  2nd  rib 
are  inclined  a  little  outwards  and  inwards;  those  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  are  still  more  so.    In  the  5th  and  succeeding  ribs  the  flat  siu- 
faces  look  directly  inwards  and  outwards;  the  upper  edge  is  rounded, 


An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  relation  is  furnished  in  the  Lithographic 
Drawings  of  the  Arteries,  by  Quain  and  Maclise,  Plate  XXII.  fig.  S-  It  »s  an  instance 
in  which  the  superior  intercostal  artery  on  the  right  side  is  derived  from  the  vertebral, 
and  passes  downwards  into  the  thorax  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  7th  cervical  vertebra,  and  afterwards  between  the  necks  of  the  upper  three  ribs, 
and  the  corresponding  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  sending  branches  to 
the  upper  three  intercostal  spaces.  The  first  aortic  intercostal  branch  also  occupies  a 
similar  position  in  reference  to  the  bones. 
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and  the  lower  edge  is  sharp.  In  the  12th  rib  the  upper  edge  has 
a  slight  inclination  outwards,  and,  accordingly,  the  sides  have 
again  a  disposition  to  look  upwards  and  downwards ;  but,  whereas 
in  the  1st  rib  the  external  surface  looks  upwards  and  the  internal 
or  pleural  sm-face  looks  downwards,  in  the  12th  rib  it  is  the 
reverse,  for  the  internal  surface  looks  upwards,  and  the  external 
surface  looks  downwards. 

„  ,  Most  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  in  the 

Relation  of  these  ^ 

individual  pecu-  shape  of  the  individual  ribs  have  relation,  not  only 

liarities  to  the  pii  i  -  i     •        t  • 

movements  of  to  the  general  shape  of  the  chest,  which  is  obvious 
thenbs.  enough,  but  also  to  the  particular  movements  which  the 
respective  ribs  undergo  in  respiration.  The  1st  rib,  placed  at  the 
upper  and  more  contracted  region  of  the  thorax,  and  overlying  part 
of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  is  flat  on  its  upper  and  under  surfaces ;  it 
is  connected  by  a  broad  thick  cartilage  with  the  manubrium  of  the 
sternum,  and,  dm-ing  inspiration  and  expiration,  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  simply  raised  and  depressed ;  and  in  this  movement  the 
whole  bone,  with  the  sternum,  revolves  on  a  transverse  axis  which 
passes  through  the  tubercle  and  head  of  the  rib,  running  parallel 
with  the  articulating  surface  of  the  former,  and  traversing  the  ar- 
ticulating Surface  of  the  latter,  or  nearly  so.  Accordingly,  a  sort  of 
hinge-like  motion  takes  place  in  the  joint  between  the  tubercle  of 
the  rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  and  a  rotatory 
motion  occurs  in  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  And  it  is  to  permit  these  movements  in  the 
respective  joints  that  the  articulating  facet  of  the  tubercle  is  elon- 
gated transversely,  and  is  received  into  the  hollowed  socket  of  the 
vertebral  process ;  and  that  the  articulating  surface  on  the  head  of 
the  rib  is  rounded  or  ball-like,  and  is  lodged  in  a  corresponding 
concave  round  socket  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral  body  (PI. 
XXV.  figs.  1  and  3).  Hence  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  first  rib,  on 
the  one  side,  about  coincides  with  that  of  the  first  rib  on  the  other 
side.  In  other  words,  the  two,  with  the  sternum  between  them, 
may  be  described  as  playing  up  and  down,  in  a  hinge-like  manner, 
upon  an  axis  drawn  through  the  tubercles,  necks,  and  heads  of 
both  ribs,  and  traversing  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  upon 
which  they  are  placed.    The  same  remarks  apply  generally  to  the 
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2nd  rib,  tlie  shape  and  movements  of  which  correspond  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  first. 

In  the  case  of  the  ribs  situated  lower  down,  more  particularly 
of  those  occupying  the  intermediate  position  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  the  movement  is  not  quite  so  simple.  There  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  rib,  an  elevation  of  the  anterior  extremity 
and  body  of  each  bone ;  but  this  is  not  eifected  by  a  mere  hinge- 
like movement  of  the  rib  upon  the  vertebra.  Such  a  movement, 
seeing  that  the  rib  lies  upon  the  side,  instead  of  upon  the  upper 
surface,  of  the  thorax,  would  not  have  caused  much  variation  in  the 
size  of  that  cavity,  and,  consequently,  would  not  have  contributed 
much  assistance  to  the  respiratory  process.  Accordingly  a  different 
movement  and  a  diJBferent  shape  of  the  articulating  surfaces  are 
provided.  In  inspiration  the  bodies  and  angles  of  these  ribs  are 
raised  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  their  anterior  extremities,  so 
as  to  increase  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest ;  and  the  whole 
of  each  rib  revolves  upon  an  axis  drawn,  not  transversely,  but  firom 
before  backwards  through  the  costo-vertebral  joint,  and  nearly  cor- 
responding with  the  prominent  ridge  which  separates  the  two  arti- 
cular facets  upon  the  head  of  the  rib.  The  shape  of  the  latter  is 
modified  accordingly  (PL  XXV.  figs.  2  and  4);  and* as  it  is  a 
necessary  attendant  on  such  movement  of  the  middle  parts  of  the 
ribs  that  the  tubercles  should  slide  a  little  up  and  down  upon  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras,  we  find  that  the  opposed  arti- 
culating surfaces  are  nearly  flat,  and  that  they  are  round,  or  a  little 
elongated  in  a  vertical  direction.  (See  p.  175.) 
Development  ossification  of  the  ribs  takes  place  very  early ; 

of  the  ribs.  commcuces,  at  the  middle  of  each  rib,  from  the  45th 
day  of  foetal  life  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  month.  By  the  end  of  the  3rd 
month,  the  bony  part  bears  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  costal  car- 
tilage as  at  the  full-grown  period.  Between  the  16th  and  20th 
years  a  nucleus  appears  in  the  epiphysis  which  forms  the  articular 
surface  of  the  head  of  each  rib,  and  another  in  that  of  the  tubercle. 
These  become  united  to  the  shaft  soon  after  20.  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate centre  for  the  tubercle  in  the  11th  and  12th  ribs. 

In  women  the  ribs  are  rather  smaller  than  in  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  two,  which  Meckel  finds  to  be  absolutely  a  little  larger: 
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they  are  also  rather  more  sharply  curved  at  the  hinder  part,  and  are 
flatter  or  straighter  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  render  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  chest  less  in  proportion  to  the  antero-posterior  (page  350.) 

Fractures  occur  with  about  equal  frequency  in  the  various  parts  of 
their  shafts.  They  commonly  result  from  the  direct  application  of  force, 
such  as  a  hlow  or  a  wheel  passing  over  the  chest.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
man  who  fell  from  a  height  upon  one  side  of  his  chest,  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  ribs  are  said  to  have  been  found  broken  on  the  opposite  side  near 
theu'  cartilages  by  the  contre-cou])  \ 

Costal cartuages-  ^^^^  Gostol  Cartilages,  which  maybe  regarded  as  the 
their  connection  anterior  epiphyses  of  the  ribs,  and  which  in  birds  are 

with  the  ribs.  -     ^  •      -i  p 

regularly  ossihed,  iormmg  what  are  called  the  ''sternal 
ribs,"  connected  with  the  sternum  by  regular  synovial  joints,  are 
united  to  their  respective  ribs  in  a  very  firm  manner.  The  rounded 
end  of  each  cartilage  is  received  into  the  concavity  at  the  extremity 
of  its  rib,  and  is  joined  to  it  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  cartila- 
ginous epiphyses  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  connected  with 
their  respective  bones.  Hence,  in  breathing,  the  ribs  and  their  car- 
tilages move  together  upon  the  sternum,  and  separation  of  one 
from  the  other  is  very  rarely  caused  by  external  force.  I  have 
known  it  take  place  in  the  course  of  ulcerative  and  suppurative 
disease,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  other  epiphyses  2. 


^  Archives  Gen.  de  M6d.  1837,  Tom.  11. 

2  Prof.  H.  Luschka,  MiilWs  ArcMv,  1857,  s.  327,  found  a  linear  cavity  at  the 
junction  of  the  first  rib  with  its  cartUage,  on  either  side,  in  the  body  of  a  man,  set.  55. 
It  was  surrounded  by  the  cartilage,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  firm  union  of  the 
rib  with  the  cartilage.  He  connects  this  anomaly  with  the  observation  of  Bruch, 
Beilra(je  zur  EntwicMuncjsgescUchte  des  Knochensy stems,  s.  15,  that  the  costal  carti- 
lages are  not  mere  portions  of  ribs  to  which  ossification  has  not  extended,  but  that 
they  are  distinct  portions  of  the  skeleton,  separated  by  formative  tissue,  in  the  early 
fcBtal  state,  from  the  sternum  on  the  one  side  and  the  ribs  on  the  other,  just  as  the 
latter  are  separated  from  the  vertebrae.  This  formative  tissue  commonly  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  synovial  cavity  between  the  lower  cartilages  and  the  sternum ;  whereas 
between  the  first  cartilage  and  the  manubrium,  and  between  aU  the  cartilages  and  the 
ribs,  it  usually  disappears.  Luschka's  case  affords  the  rare  example  of  its  undergoing 
in  the  latter  situation,  a  change  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  at  the  juncture  of 
the  lower  cartilages  with  the  sternum.  In  the  same  instance,  also,  the  union  between 
the  first  cartilage  and  the  sternum  was  not  direct,  but  by  means  of  a  line  of  fibro- 
cartilage.    Sec  a  small  synovial  cavity  in  this  situation,  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  i. 
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They  differ  from  The  Several  cartilages,  like  the  ribs,  differ  from  one 
one  another,  another  in  many  respects.  Thus  the  cartilage  of  the 
1st  rib  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  stronger  than  the  others.  It  is  so 
because  it  forms  the  chief  support  of  the  manubrium  which  has  to 
bear  the  clavicles.  So  that  the  Ist  rib  and  its  intercostal  cartilage 
constitute  the  medium  of  connection  between  the  upper  extremity 
and  the  vertebral  column ;  and  for  this  purpose  tliey  are  suited  by 
their  comparative  immobility,  as  well  as  by  their  greater  strength. 
Moreover  the  shortness  and  flattened  shape  of  the  1st  rib  and  of  its 
cartilage,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  concavity  of  the  curve  of  the 
rib  is  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  the  inner  margin,  are  additional 
provisions  for  affording  an  efficient  support  to  the  manubrium. 
The  other  costal  cartilages  decrease  in  thickness  from  the  1st  to 
the  12th,  which  is  the  thinnest  of  all.  Like  the  ribs  they  gradually 
increase  in  length  to  the  7th,  and  below  this  they  again  decrease  to 
the  12th.  The  1st  cartilage,  descending  with  slight  obliquity  to 
the  sternum,  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rib ;  and  the 
intention  of  affording  an  efficient  support  to  the  manubrium  is,  in 
this  manner,  still  further  carried  out.  The  2nd  cartilage  joins  the 
sternum  at  a  right  angle,  forms  a  wide  angle  with  its  own  rib,  and 
is  of  nearly  equal  width  in  its  whole  length.  The  difference  of 
direction  between  the  cartilages  and  their  ribs  becomes  more  and 
more  marked  as  we  trace  them  downwards.  The  ribs  being 
slanted  with  increasing  obliquity  from  the  vertebral  column  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  cartilages  must  ascend  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  obliquity  to  reach  the  sternum ;  or,  failing  this,  to  reacl^ 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  above  them.  They  also  become  naiTOwer 
as  they  approach  the  sternum.  The  lowermost  two,  called  the 
"floating  cartilages,"  are  short  and  pointed,  and  follow  more  the 
direction  of  their  ribs.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  other  car- 
tilages or  with  one  another. 


Their  ossifica- 
tion. 


The  so-called  Ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  takes 
place  in  a  very  irregular  manner  and  at  very  uncertain 
periods.  It  consists  rather  in  an  amorphous  clustering  of 
earthy  granules,  which  form  nodulated  masses  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  cartilage,  than  in  a  regular  process  of  ossification.  The 
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matrix  of  the  cartilage  first  undergoes  fibrillation ;  and  this  may  often  be 
seen  to  have  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent  when  no  earthy  matter 
has  been  deposited.  The  "  ossification"  takes  places  in  the  first  carti- 
lage sooner  than  in  the  others,  and  in  men  more  frequently  and  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  than  in  women.  The  remarks  at  p.  58  indicate 
that  it  is  a  morbid  change  rather  than  an  attendant  upon  old  age. 


COSTO-STERNAL  JOINTS.    (Plate  XXIIl.  Fig.  2.) 

The  mode  of  connection  of  the  several  cartilages  with  the  ster- 
num varies  somewhat  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  seve- 
ral costo-sternal  joints  of  the  same  person ;  and  it  is  not  always 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  In  the  uppermost  joint,  where 
much  strength  and  little  movement  is  required,  the  cartilage  may- 
be united  directly  to  the  bone ;  or,  as  in  the  Example  represented 
in  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  2,  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  sternum  by  strong 
fibrous  tissue  at  one  part,  and  be  separated  from  it  by  a  small  syno- 
vial cavity  at  another.  The  2nd  cartilage  is  more  regular  in  its  mode 
of  union  with  the  sternum  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  received 
into  the  interval  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  the 
sternum.  A  strong  fibrous  interarticular  ligament  ( G)  runs  from  a 
ridge-like  projection  at  its  extremity  to  the  symphysial  structure 
between  the  two  bones;  and  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
head  of  the  cartilage  are  applied,  the  one  against  the  edge  of  the 
manubrium,  the  other  against  the  contiguous  edge  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum ;  a  synovial  cavity  or  some  fine  areolar  tissue  inter- 
vening in  each  instance.  The  3rd  cartilage  frequently,  as  shown 
in  the  di-awing,  terminates  in  a  rounded  end,  or  rather  in  an 
end  compressed  a  .little  above  and  below,  so  as  to  present  a 
slight  ridge  upon  its  summit.  This  cartilage  is  received  into  a 
socket  in  tlie  edge  of  the  sternum ;  and  the  joint  is  provided 
with  a  regular  synovial  capsule  (i/).  The  4th  cartilage  ascends 
obliquely  to  join  the  sternum ;  it  is  united  to  its  socket  in  that 
bone,  at  the  lower  part  of  its  head,  by  strong  ligamentous  fibres 
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(/),  which  run  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  hone  to  the  carti- 
hage;  and  at  the  upper  part  bj  a  STnovial  capsule  [L).  Hence 
when  the  cartilage  is  raised  with  the  rib  in  inspiration,  its 
pressure  against  the  upper  part  of  the  socket,  and  its  traction 
by  means  of  the  ligamentous  fibres,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
same,  combine  to  carry  the  sternum  with  it.  The  5th  cartilage 
joins  the  sternum  at  a  still  more  acute  angle  than  the  4th,  and,  in 
the  instance  represented,  was  united  to  it  by  fibrous  tissue  with- 
out any  synovial  cavity  at  all.  The  6th  runs  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone,  and  has  a  synovial  cavity  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  3rd. 
The  7th  also  has  often  a  synovial  cavity.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, especially  in  young  subjects,  there  are  no  synovial  cavities  at 
all  discernible,  and  the  several  cartilages  are  joined  to  the  sternum 
by  variable  proportions  of  tough  ligamentous  and  delicate  areolar 
tissue  (PI.  XXII.  fig.  1,  and  XXIII.  fig.  1).  There  are,  in  con- 
nection with  each  costo-sternal  joint,  except  the  first,  two  ligaments 
consisting  of  radiating  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  cartilage  to  the 
sternum,  one  in  front,  and  the  other  behind  the  joint  (PI.  XXIII. 
fig.  3). 

The  movement  permitted  by  these  ioints  is  slight, 

Movements.  .        _  o  ' 

and  in  one  direction  only,  viz.  a  hinge-like  movement 
of  each  cartilage,  upwards  and  downwards,  upon  an  axis  drawn, 
from  before  backwards,  through  the  most  projecting  part  of  its 
extremity.    There  is  scarcely  any  antero-posterior  movement,  that 
is,  movement  upon  a  vertical  axis,  possible.    In  their  antero-poste- 
rior movements  the  cartilages  do  not  revolve  upon  the  sternum, 
but  carry  that  bone  with  them ;  whereas,  in  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression to  which  they  are  subjected  with  the  ribs  during  respira- 
tion, they  revolve  a  little  upon  the  sternum  as  well  as  carry  it  with 
them.     So  that  although  the  sternum  advances  and  retires  with 
the  cartilages,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they,  it  does  not  ascend 
and  fall  in  nearly  the  same  degree  that  they  do.    This  difference 
in  the  share  taken  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  in 
the  respiratory  movements  may  be  distinguished  by  any  one  who 
places  his  fingers  upon  his  own  sternum  and  upon  his  costal  carti- 
lages near  the  junction  with  the  ribs,  and  examines  the  changes  of 
position  which  they  respectively  undergo  in  respiration. 
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The  5th  and  6th,  and  the  6th  and  7th  cartilages 

Union  of  the  .  '  ,         .  ° 

cartilages  mth  are  United  to  one  another  at,  or  just  in  front  of,  the 
point  at  which  they  make  their  tend  and  turn  up  to  reach 
the  sternum.  (PI.  XXII.  fig.  1,  K.)  The  cartilages  about  this  spot 
are  thickened ;  and  a  broad  blunt  process  extends  from  the  lower 
edge  of  each  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  one  below,  and  comes  into 
contact  with  it,  and  the  opposed  surfaces  are  flattened  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  synovial  cavity.  A  series  of  regular  joints  is  thus  pro- 
vided, which  permit  slight  lateral  movement  of  the  cartilages  upon 
one  another ;  and  the  several  cartilages  are  securely  bound  together 
by  ligamentous  fibres  passing,  from  one  to  the  other,  across  the  re- 
spective joints.  By  the  connection  of  these  long  cartilages  with  one 
another  in  so  firm  a  manner,  the  framework  of  the  chest  is  much 
strengthened,  just  at  this  part  where  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
costal  cartilages  for  its  firmness.  The  other  cartilages,  as  low  as  the 
10th,  are  united  together,  either  in  a  similar  manner,  or  by  fibrous 
tissue  only,  or  by  continuity  of  structure ;  the  perichondrium  of  the 
one  is,  in  the  latter  case,  continuous  with  that  of  the  other.  The 
11th  and  12th  cartilages  are  connected  with  each  other  only  by 
the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles. 


COSTO-VEETEBRAL  JOINTS.    (Plates  XXIV  &  XXV.) 

The  joints  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  (of  those  at  least  from  the  1st  to  the  10th)  resemble  that 
of  the  2nd  costal-cartilage  with  the  sternum,  inasmuch  as  each  rib 
is  fitted  into  a  depression  between  two  vertebrae,  and  each  presents 
interarticuiar  ^  ""^^^  upou  its  summit  from  which  an  Interarticular 
ligament.  ligament  ruus  to  the  symphysial  or  intervertebral  sub- 
stance. This  interarticular  ligament  (PI.  XXIV.  fig.  2,  C)  is  not 
very  thick.  It  is  connected  rather  with  the  lower  than  with  the 
•upper  part  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  in  consequence  of  its 
fibres  having  a  slight  inclination  downwards  from  the  rib  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  ascent  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  which  the 
contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  tends  to  induce.    There  are 
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various  other  provisions  wMcli  combine  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
and  to  keep  the  head  of  the  rib  steady  in  its  place,  and  which  make 
it  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  shaft  during 
respiration.  Thus  the  articulating  surface  of  the  vertebra  above 
stands  out  boldly,  more  boldly  than  that  of  the  vertebra  below, 
so  as  to  afford  the  head  of  the  rib  an  efficient  point  d'a]ypui,  and 
most  of  the  costo-vertebral  ligaments  are  so  disposed  as  to  contri- 
bute to  the  same  object.  The'  interarticular  ligament  divides  the 
joint  into  two  synovial  cavities ;  one  above,  between  the  upper  facet 
of  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  vertebra  above ;  and  one  beneath, 
between  the  lower  facet  of  the  head  of  the  rib  and. the  vertebra 
below. 

Anterior  costo-  "^^^  Upper,  fore,  and  under,  parts  of  the  articulation 
vertebral  liga-   are  covcred  and  protected  by  the  fibres  of  the  Anterior 

ments. 

costo-vertebral  ligament  (fig.  1,A),  which  radiate  from  the 
margin  of  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebras  and  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  ligament — that  which  covers  the  inferior  of  the  two  joints, 
and  which  is  attached  to  the  inferior  of  the  two  vertebrse — is  the 
strongest.  It  is  rendered  tense  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise 
the  body  of  the  rib,  and  it  limits,  or  rather  prevents,  that  move- 
ment: it  also  limits  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  rib  which 
occurs  during  the  elevation  of  the  shaft  in  inspiration. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 

,  Fig.  I.  Front  view  of  articulations  of  three  middle  ribs  with  their  vertebrjB. 
A,  A,  A,  anterior  costo-vertebral  ligaments.  B,  B,  anterior  fibres  of  superior  costo- 
transverse ligaments  passing  from  each  rib  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  transverse 
process  above  it.  C,  0,  posterior  fibres  of  the  same  passing  from  each  rib  upwards 
and  inwards  to  the  transverse  process  above.  D,  D,  fibres  of  anterior  vertebnii 
ligament. 

Fig.  2.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  joints  of  two  ribs  with  tlio 
vertebral  bodies,  showing  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces.  A,  A,cxii  edges  of  upjicr 
and  lower  parts  of  anterior  costo-vertebral  ligaments.  B,  anterior  fibres  of  superior 
costo-traiisverso  ligaments.    C,  C,  interarticular  ligaments. 

Fig.  3.  Hind  view  of  three  ribs  and  the  corresiionding  tnuisverse  processes  of 
vertebra).  A,  A,  cut  surfaces  of  bodies  of  vertebne  seen  obliquely.  B,  B,  spinous 
processes.  O,  O,  C,  transverse  processes.  D,  D,  posterior  fibres  of  superior  costo- 
transverse ligaments.    E,  E,  p(.>stenor  costo-transverse  ligaments. 
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Costo-transverse      ^  sjiiovial  cavitj,  witli  a  loosB  capsulc,  intei-veiies 
hgaiuents.      between  each  rib  and  the  transverse  process  upon  which 
it  rests ;  and  three  Costo-transverse  ligaments  (PL  XXIV.  B,  G,  E) 
coimect  each  rib  with  its  transverse  process.    Of  these  the  Sujoe- 
rior  passes  to  the  ti-ansverse  process  above ;  it  consists  of  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  portion,  the  fibres  of  which  take  different  direc- 
tions, crossing  one  another.    The  fibres  of  the  anterior  portion  {B) 
pass  from  the  prominent  ridge  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  neck  of  the 
rib,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  under  edge  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess.   They  prevent  the  head  of  the  rib  from  being  driven  inwards 
and  forwards ;  and,  being  rendered  tight  when  the  shaft  of  the  rib 
is  much  depressed,  they  have  some  influence  in  checking  that  move- 
ment.   Moreover,  from  the  obliquity  of  their  direction,  they  limit 
the  rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rib  upon  the  vertebr£e, 
and  so  set  bounds  to  the  elevation  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib.  They, 
therefore,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  restraining  both  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  ribs  in  inspiration.    The  fibres  of  the  hinder 
portion  (C)  are  fewer  and  thinner.    They  pass  from  the  hinder  part 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib  upwards  and  inwards  to,  the  hinder 
and  lower  edge  of  the  transverse  process.    They  limit  the  descent 
of  the  rib  in  expiration.    The  Posterior  costo-transverse  ligament 
(fig.  3,  E),  strong  and  broad,  passes  fi-om  the  extremity  of  the  trans- 
verse process,  outwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards,  to  the 
roughness  on  the  exterior  of  the  articulating  facet  of  the  rib.  It 
limits  both  the  ascent  and  the  descent  of  the  rib ;  but  the  direction 
of  its  fibres  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  more  effectual  check  upon  the 
foi-mer  movement.  The  Middle  costo-transverse  ligament  (PI.  XXV. 
fig.  2,  B)  consists  of  fibres  passing  directly  between  the  transverse 
process  and  the  neck  of  the  rib ;  it  is  not  seen  unless  the  bones  be 
separated  from  one  another,  or  unless  a  section  be  made  through 
them.    It  limits  all  the  movements,  and  prevents  the  ribs  being 
driven  forwards.   In  the  case  of  the  lower  ribs,  where  the  tubercles 
are  deficient  and  the  vertebral  transverse  processes  are  much 
shorter,  these  costo-transverse  ligaments  «re  longer  and  weaker, 
and  have  less  restricting  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the' 
ribs. 
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Tiiese  joints  '^^^^  joiiits  between  the  ribs  and  the  spine  and  between  the 
rarely  dislocated  cartilage^  and  the  sternum  are  verv  seldom  the  seat  either 

or  diseased.  p  t  i  " 

of  dislocation  or  disease.  Their  remarkable  immunity  from 
disease  may  jDossibly  have  some  relation  to  the  incessant  recurrence  of 
their  movements,  which  is  maintained  throughout  life  in  the  work  of 
respiration ;  probably  it  has  still  more  relation  to  the  limited  range  and 
the  great  regularity  of  these  movements,  and  to  its  being  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  they  should  be  overstrained  by  any  voluntary  or  involuntary 
exertion. 

Intercostal  .None  of  the  ribs  lie  in  a  truly  horizontal  plane, 

spaces.  They  are  all  directed,  more  or  less  obliquely,  downwards 

from  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  anterior  extremities  are  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  posterior.  This  is  so  even  in  the  case  of  the 


DESCEIPTION"  OF  PLATE  XXV. 

Sections  of  first  and  seventh  costo-vertebral  joints  contrasted. 

Fig.  I.  Horizontal  section  through  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  and  the 
joint  with  the  first  rib  on  either  side,  showing  the  transverse  direction  of  the  neck  of 
the  rib,  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  and  its  position  on  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  A,  anterior  costo-vertebral  ligament.  B,  middle  costo-transverae 
ligament. 

Fig.  2.  Horizontal  section  through  the  joints  of  the  7th  ribs  and  the  interverte- 
bral substance  between  the  6th  and  7th  dorsal  vertebra,  showing  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  neck  of  rib  on  either  side,  the  comparatively  small  antero-posterior  depth  of  the 
head  of  the  rib,  and  the  position  of  the  articular  facet  for  it  upon  the  bach  part  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra.  A  and  B,  as  in  preceding  figure.  C,  the  spine  and  arch  of  the 
6th  vertebra.    D,  the  ligamentum  sub-flavum.    E,  the  interarticular  ligament. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  bodies  of  the  last  cer- 
vical {A)  and  the  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae  {B  and  C),  and  through  the  upper 
two  costo-vertebral  joints,  showing  the  slight  depth,  from  above  downwards,  and  the 
rounded  form  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  ribs  {D  and  E),  particularly  of  the  first  rib. 
F,  F,  F,  F,  edges  of  coato-vertebral  ligaments. 

Fig.  4.  Corresponding  section  through  the  7th  costo-vertebral  joint.  The 
middle  of  this  joint,  being  on  a  plane  behind  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  saw  lias 
passed  through  the  vertebral  arches,  and  exposed  the  vertebral  canal.  The  two  facets 
of  the  rib  on  either  side  are  seen  placed  almost  at  right  angles  with  regard  to  one 
another,  and  are  adapted  to  "the  facets  on  the  bodies  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae. 

A,  A,  cut  edges  of  upper  and  lower  parts  of  anterior  costo-vertebral  ligament. 

B,  interarticular  ligament.  C,  the  lower  part  of  6th  rib,  its  upper  edge  and  upper 
articular  facet  have  been  removed  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above. 
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first  rib ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  is  accordingly  below 
the  level  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  degree  of  obliquity 
with  which  the  ribs  descend  from  the  spine  increases  from  the  1st 
to  the  7th.  Hence  the  intercostal  spaces  are  wider  at  the  antero- 
lateral parts  of  the  chest  than  behind ;  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  7th  rib.  Owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  costal  cartilages  converge  to  the  sternum  (PI.  XXII. 
fig.  1),  the  intercostal  spaces,  from  the  3rd  to  the  8th  particularly, 
become  quickly  narrower  as  they  approach  the  middle  line  in  front. 
These  spaces  are  accordingly  narrowest  near  the  sternum ;  some  of 
them  are  quite  pointed  there ;  they  gradually  widen  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ribs,  are  widest  between  the  fore  parts  of  the  ribs,  and 
again  become  a  little  contracted  as  we  trace  them  nearer  to  the 
spine. 

It  follows  also  fi-om  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ribs 

Effect  of  oblique  _ 

position  of  ribs  and  the  coustruction  of  the  costo-vertebral  joints,  that 

in  inspiration.  iippi-i 

when  the  shafts  ot  the  ribs  are  raised  m  inspiration,  the 
anterior  extremities  are  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
posterior,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  is  thereby 
increased.  This  end  is  still  further  attained  by  the  sternum  being 
so  connected  with  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  that  it  is  raised  with 
them,  and  is  carried  forward  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  ribs  are  not  only  slanted  in  the  direction  just  indicated, 
viz.  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  vertebral  column ;  they  are 
oblique  also  in  their  relation  to  a  transverse  plane ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  middle  parts  are,  on  either  side,  placed  at  a  considerably 
lower  level  than  their  points  of  connection  with  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  sternum.  This,  which  results  from  the  curvature 
of  the  ribs  in  a  horizontal  plane  referred  to  at  page  329,  and  from 
the  oblique  descent  of  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  sternum,  is 
most  marked  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  and  is  scarcely  observable 
in  the  upper  and  lower  ribs.  It  results  from  the  obliquity  in  this 
direction,  that  when  the  ribs  are  raised  the  lateral  diameter  of  the 
chest  is  increased  as  well  as  the  antero-posterior  diameter ;  and  the 
increase  wliich  takes  place  in  both  diameters  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  the  obliquity  in  the  two  directions  indicated,  and  to  the 
amount  of  downAvard  bend  in  the  ribs  near  their  angles.     It  is 
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therefore  hut  slight  in  the  highest  and  lowest  parts  of  the  tliorax  ; 
and  is  greatest  at  the  middle,  or  about  the  Ttli  rib.  This  accords 
with  the  statement  made  page  333,  that  the  upper  ribs,  in  theii- 
ascent  and  descent  during  respiration,  revolve  upon  transverse  axes, 
drawn  through  their  heads,  necks,  and  the  intervening  vertebraj ; 
but  that  the  centres  of  motion  of  the  ribs  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  chest  are  antero-posterior  axes,  drawn  from  before  backwards 
througli  the  joints  with  the  sternum  and  through  those  with  tlie 
spine.  It  accords  also  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  differences 
of  shape  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  both  the  costo-vertebral  and 
of  the  costo-trans verse  joints  in  these  two  parts  of  the  chest. 
Movement  out-  "^^^  provisiou  thus  afforded  for  increasing  the  trans- 
ward  of  fore     verse  diameter  of  the  middle  part  of  the  thorax,  bv 

part  of  ribs.  r   i      ^  -x  'J 

means  ot  the  downward  bend  of  the  ribs  at  their  angles, 
affects  chiefly  the  posterior  half  of  the  chest.  An  additional  pro- 
vision for  increasing  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  anterior  half  of 
the  chest,  is  afforded  by  the  movement  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  ribs  outwards  when  they  are  raised  in  inspiration.  These  are 
not  only  elevated  and  carried /orward,  they  are  also  can-ied  a  little 
OMiwards  or  abducted,  and  are  again  drawn  wiwards  or  adducted  in 
expiration.  So  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  a  rib  rotates 
upon  the  chord  or  line  drawn  through  its  two  extremities,  unless 
the  cartilage  be  included  with  the  rib,  and  the  chord  be  drawn 
through  the  projecting  line  dividing  the  articulating  sm-face  on 
the  head  of  the  rib  and  through  the  terminal  point  of  the  costal 
cartilage. 

Thus,  in  inspiration,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
increased  by  the  elevation  of  the  fore  parts  of  the  ribs,  so^  as  to 
bring  them  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  their  hinder  extremities,  and 
by  the  consequent  projection  of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages 
forwards;  and  the  transverse  diameter  is,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creased, in  front,  by  the  outward  movement  of  the  anterior  extre- 
mities of  the  ribs,  and,  heJiind,  by  the  elevation  of  the  sides  of  tlic 
ribs.  These  changes  in  the  diameters  of  the  chest  are  effected, 
easily  and  quietly,  by  very  slight  movements  of  the  individual  ribs, 
owing  to  the  skilful  construction  and  admirable  jointing  of  those 
bones  with  the  spine,  and  of  tlicir  cartilages  witli  the  sternum. 
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The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  by  the  altera- 
part  where  most  .      ^  |    \enQ-t\i  both  of  its  antero-posterior  and  trans- 

increase  of  ca-     "'^"■'^  '-"■a  ^     j.  ^ 

pacity  of  chest  yerse  diameters  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  takes 

is  gained.  .  •  /      •      i  J 

place  to  the  greatest  extent  where  its  capacity  is  already 
gi-eatest,  where,  accordingly,  the  largest  amount  of  lung  is  con- 
tained ;  that  is,  about  the  situation  of  the  7th  rib.  This  rib  is  the 
longest,  the  most  obliquely  placed,  and.  the  most  bent  downwards 
at  its  angle;  it  possesses,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the 
qualities  for  increasing  the  diameters  of  the  chest  when  it  is  raised 
in  inspiration,  and  it  encircles  the  most  voluminous  part  of  the 
lung.  The  first  rib,  which  possesses  these  qualities  in  the  least 
degree  and  is  least  moveable,  encircles  the  lung  near  its  apex; 
and  the  ribs  below  the  7th  have  less  and  less  relation  with  the 
lungs  in  proportion  as  they  are  lower  and  shorter,  and,  therefore, 
less  adapted  to  affect  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  their  move- 
ments. The  part  of  each  rib  moreover — of  the  ribs  at  least 
between  the  3rd  and  the  8th — which  is  most  oblique,  and  which, 
by  a  given  amount  of  movement,  causes  the  greatest  alteration  in 
the  size  of  the  chest,  is  the  hinder  portion  of  the  shaft — the  part 
at  and  near  the  angle — ;  and  this  part  is  in  contact  with  the 
thick  hinder  region  of  the  lung,  where  a  greater  number  of  air-cells 
and  blood-vessels  are  crowded  together  than  in  any  other  area  of 
equal  size,  and  where,  accordingly,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  work 
of  respiration  is  carried  on. 

The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  in  a  vertical 

Increase  of  ca-       _        _  _ 

pacity  in  a  ver-  direction  is  effected  above,  where  the  lung  is  small,  by 
ticai  direction.  elcvatiou  of  thc  uppcr  ribs,  the  flat  surfaces  of  which 
look  upwards  and  downwards.  Below,  where  the  lung  is  large,  it  is 
effected  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  convex  upper  surface 
of  which  ascends  to  a  considerable  height  into  the  lower  broad  part 
of  the  thorax,  and  acts  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  inner  con- 
cave' parts  of  the  lungs,  while  the  ribs  affect  chiefly  their  exterior 
convex  surfaces. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  acute  diseases  of  the  lung  are  most 
frequent  at  the  parts  where  the  changes  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  are 
greatest,  viz.  at  the  lower  and  hinder  parts;  and  that  the  chronic  diseases 
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are  more  common  in  the  upper  regions,  where  the  movements  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  are  least  free. 

^„  ,     .  The  disposition  of  the  ribs,  with  reference  to  the 

Effect  of  inter-  ^    _  ' 

costal  muscles  .action  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  is  well  explained  by 

upon  the  move-  ■'•  *' 


ments  of  the     Dr  Hutchinson  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  Art. 

Tliorax.  He  finds  bj  experiment  that,  although  the 
chest  is  conical,  the  ribs  segments  of  circles,  and  the  spine  mo- 
bile, jet  that  treating  them  as  planes  and  lines  will  not  lead  to 
error."  For  instance,  if  the  rotation  of  parallel  straight  bars  on  a 
rigid  perpendicular  body  (as  in  PI.  XXVI.  fig.  1)  increases  and 
decreases  the  distance  between  them,  it  will  do  so  when  thej 
are  curved  like  the  ribs ;  and  the  intercostal  muscles,  acting  as 
forces  between  bars  or  ribs  which  rotate  upon  the  spine,  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  this  rotation,  of  causing  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  ribs  to  rise  or  fall,  and  so  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  accordingly. 

The  mode  in  which  this  takes  place,  and  the  share  which  the 
external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles  have,  in  different  parts  of 
their  length,  in  producing  these  movements,  are  illustrated  in  the 
article  just  mentioned  by  a  series  of  diagrams,  from  which  those  in 
Plate  XXVI.  are  taken,  with  some  slight  modifications.  In  fig.  2, 
the  bars  (or  ribs)  AB,  CD  rotate  upon  the  perpendicular  rod  (or 
spine)  EE.  They  are  connected  by  oblique  tensions  (or  intercostal 
fibres),  X  and  y,  representing  respectively  the  external  and  internal 
intercostals.  It  is  found  that  the  action  of  each  such  tension  tends 
to  move  both  bars  or  ribs  toivards  that  fulcrum  which  is  nearest  to 
one  of  its  attachments.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  action  of  £c  (the 
external  intercostal  fibres)  will  be  to  elevate  the  bars  towards  A, 
whereas  that  of  the  other  tension  y  (the  internal  intercostal  fibres) 
will  be  to  depress  them  towards  C.  The  position  of  the  bars  at  m 
is  an  exaggerated  representation  of  that  of  the  ribs  in  the  human 
thorax  slanting  obliquely  from  the  spine  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  x  will 
tend  to  shorten  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  will  raise  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  bars,  and  will  increase  the  distance  between 
them.  Thus  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  external  intercostal 
fibres,  passing  obliquely  between  the  several  ribs,  have  the  effect  of 
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elevating  them  all,  and,  by  so  doing,  increase  the  intervals  between 
them.  The  maximum  distance  between  the  ribs  is  attained  when 
they  reach  the  horizontal  position ;  and  this  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  raised.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  series  of 
muscular  fibres  passing  from  one  bone  to  another  can,  by  their 
contraction,  increase  the  distance  between  the  two  bones.  Never- 
theless, such  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  g-reater 
number  of  external  intercostal  fibres  upon  the  several  ribs  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  action  of  the  internal  intercostals,  which 
take  a  different  direction  from  the  fibres  of  the  external  intercostals, 
is  just  the  reverse  of  the  latter.  By  their  contraction  they  tend  to 
depress  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  to  diminish  the 
intei-vals  between  them;  but,  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  extend 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  deficient 
between  the  angles  and  heads  of  the  ribs,  their  influence  is  jiot  so 
great  as  that  of  the  external  layers. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  direction  of  the  cos- 
the  external  in-  tal  cartilages  is  different  from  that  of  the  ribs;  they 
erndtetween'  skut  bucJcw^xds  and  dowuwards  from  their  fulcrum  at 
the  costal  car-         stemum  instead  of  downwards  and  forwards ;  and 

tUages. 

the  efiect  of  the  action  of  the  intercostals  between  thepa 
must  also  be  different.  According  to  the  rules  just  given,  it  is 
evident  that  the  external  intercostals,  if  continued  into  the  spaces 
between  these  cartilages,  would  tend  to  depress  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs,  and  to  decrease  the  distance  between  them ; 
in  short,  would  just  tend  to  antagonize  the  influence  of  the  fibres  of 
the  same  muscles  which  are  placed  upon  the  ribs.  To  prevent -the 
loss  of  power  which  would  be  thereby  entailed,  these  muscles  stop 
short  at  the  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  do  not  extend  into  the 
intervals  between  the  cartilages.  Their  office  in  this  situation  is 
supplied  by  the  internal  intercostals  which  here  act  the  part  of 
elevators  of  the  ribs.  It  results,  therefore,  from  the  direction  of  the 
ribs  and  their  cartilages,  that  the  intercostal  fibres  are  all  elevators 
of  the  ribs  and  agents  in  inspiration,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  the  internal  layer  which  is  situated  between  the  costal 
cartilages  and  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

This  is  further  illustrated  in  fig.  3.    "  kk  represents  tlie  spine. 
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hi)  the  sternum,  the  bars  aa  the  ribs,  and  the  bars  aV  the  costal 
cartilages  united  to  the  bars  representing  ribs  by  moveable  joints ; 
r  represents  the  external  intercostals.  These  we  know  act  as  ele- 
vators ;  while  those  at  h,  representing  the  internal  intercostals,  are 
associated  with  them  in  action,  although  they  observe  a  contrary 
direction,  because  they  act  upon  the  fulcrum  hh.  In  fact  they  are  ele- 
vators of  the  levers  representing  the  cartilages."  "  What  now  is  the 
combined  action  of  a  series  of  two  such  tensions  ?  The  whole  body 
of  levers  will  be  raised,  and  the  part  hh  representing  the  sternum 
will  have  two  motions.  It  will  be  raised  and  moved  forwards  into 
the  position  of  I'h'.  This  is  precisely  the  motion  of  the  sternum 
in  deep  inspiration."  "It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  six  bars, 
though  moving  equally,"  inasmuch  as  they  differ  in  length  and 
degree  of  obliquity,  "  will  produce  an  unequal  effect  upon  the  body 
hh,  forcing  out  the  lower  end  more  than  the  upper  end.  The  ribs 
of  man,  in  the  same  manner,  increase  in  their  length  from  the  1st 
to  the  8th,  and,  therefore,  by  an  equal  mobility,  an  unequal  protru- 
sion of  the  sternum  is  produced,  advancing  the  lower  end  more 
than  the  upper  end.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mobility 
of  all  the  ribs  is  the  same,  and  that  it  is  by  their  different  lengths 
that  the  different  degrees  of  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  may  be  accounted  for^." 

•  Thus,  dmina"  inspiration,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 

Parts  of  chest  ... 

most  enlarged  enlarged  in  every  direction,  except  that  of  the  spine, 
in  inspiration,  ^j^-^j^  forms  the  fixcd  point  or  fulcrum  upon  which  the 

movements  of  the  other  parts  takes  place.  It  is  true  that  a  slight 
change — a  slight  straightening — occm-s  even  in  the  sj)ine  during 
deep  inspiration ;  but  this  has  relation,  rather  to  the  j)lacing  the 
ribs  in  a  more  favom'able  position  for  the  exj)ansion  of  the  thorax, 
by  increasing  their  obliquity  with  regard  to  the  spine,  than  to  any 
actual  increase  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  as  a  direct  effect  of  the 
movement  itself.  The  wall  of  the  chest  immediately  opposite  to 
the  spine — the  sternum — is  that  which,  next  to  the  spine,  is  least 
effected  by  the  movement  of  inspiration ;  and  the  part  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  intervening  between  these  two,  which  is,  by. far,  tlic 


1  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  "Thorax,  "p.  1054. 
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shallowest  part,  measuring  only  atout  four  inches  from  before  'back- 
wards, midergoes  less  change  of  size  than  any  other  in  respiration. 
The  comparative  uniformity  of  this  median  portion  of  the  thorax 
accords  well  with  the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  are  the  heart 
and  gi-eat  vessels,  the  absorbent  glands,  the  oesophagus  and  the 
bronchi.  All  the  other  regions  of  the  thorax  above  the  diaphragm 
are  occupied  by  lung,  and  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  organ  the  air  is  sucked  by  the  expansion  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  in  every  direction. 

In  the  normal  expansion  of  the  thorax  the  upper 

Order  of  expan-  />  n       •  • 

sion  of  several  ribs  are  raised  first,  the  others  following  m  quick  suc- 
cession.  In  the  female  the  commencement  of  this 
movement  precedes  that  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  very  slight  inter- 
val; whereas,  in  the  ordinary  inspiration  of  the  male,  the  latter 
has  a  little  the  precedence.  On  this  account  the  former  has  been 
called  "costal,"  the  latter  "abdominal"  respiration.  In  both  male 
and  female  the  abdominal  type  prevails  in  early  life.  It  gra- 
dually changes  towards  puberty,  when  it  becomes  costal  in  the 
female.  It  agam  partakes  more  of  the  abdominal  character  in  old 
age  in  both  sexes. 

Expiration,  cxpausiou  of  tlic  clicst,  whicli  is  the  result  of 

iiow efifected.  ^  muscular  cfFort,  is  a  forced  condition;  forasmuch  as 
the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  of  the  abdomen,  and  other 
parts  are,  during  inspiration,  forced  from  that  which  may  be  called 
their  condition  of  rest,  and  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  When  the 
active  effort  of  inspiration  ceases,  they  gradually  return  to  their 
more  natm*al  state ;  and  in  so  doing  they  compress  and  partially 
empty  the  lungs,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  elastic  quality 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  or- 
dinary movement  of  expiration  is  effected  more  by  the  resiliency  of 
the  thoracic  parietes  than  by  the  contraction  of  the  lung  itself,  and 
that  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  lung,  in  gTeat  measure,  by  the 
external  pressure  gradually  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
It  is  by  regarding  this  external  pressure  as  the  great  agent  in  expi- 
ration that  we  can  alone  explain  the  protrusion  of  the  lung  which 
we  sometimes  see  taking  place  through  a  wound  in  the  thoracic 
parietes,  or  the  occurrence  of  empliysema  of  the  subcutaneous 
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cellular  tissue  consequent  on  a  wound  of  the  lung  from  fracture  of  a 
rib,  while  tlie  ordinary  respiratory  sounds  may  be  heard  throughout 
the  affected  lung.  The  latter  I  have  repeatedly  observed;  and  in 
one  case  of  extensive  wound,  through  an  intercostal  space  where  the 
lung  was  uninjured,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  lung  protruded,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  I  had  returned  it, 
even  after  I  had  stitched  up  the  wounds 

Mode  of  effecting  ^^^^       resiliency  of  the  thoracic  parietes 

artificial  respi-  rcstorc  them  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  expiration  when 
they  have  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles.  It  will  do  the  same  if  by  any  means,  such 
as  the  pressure  of  the  hands  upon  the  chest,  a  preternaturally  forced 
state  of  expira  tion  be  induced.  In  this  way  artificial  respiration  may 
readily  be  maintained,  without  any  apparatus  or  difficulty,  by  simply 
squeezing  the  fore  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  between  the  hands,  so 
as  to  drive  out  the  air  and  effect  a  forced  state  of  expiration ;  and 
then  removing  the  hands,  when  the  chest  will  expand  and  air  will 
re-enter.  The  proceeding  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  necessary. 
In  children,  especially,  where  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  flexible 
and  elastic,  this  plan  will  often  answer  well :  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
more  than  once  saved  life  by  resorting  to  it  ^. 

Size  and  vital  following  are  the  more  important  mean  mea- 

capacity  of      surcmcuts  of  the  thorax  taken  from  fom-teen  males  and 
six  females  by  Dr  Hutchinson : 


Males.  Females. 
32  inches   24  inches 

15  13 
15  13 
6.5  6 


Maximum  internal  circumference 
Internal  circumference  of  right  half  . 

Do.  left  half  . 

Greatest  depth  from  before,  backwards 
Distance  between  sternum  and  bodies  of  dorsal 
vertebrae  ...... 

Greatest  breadth  of  cavity  .... 

Internal  superficies  of  costal  walls  of  thorax  . 

Depth  from  apex  to  arch  of  diaphragm,  right  side     7  in.  7  in. 

Do.                          left  side     9  8 
Vital  capacity    ,  205  cub.  in,  187  cub.  in. 


4  4 
9  8 
258  sq.  in.  212  sq.  in. 


'  The  force  required  to  overcome  this  costal  elasticity  for  the  insuflSation  of  200 
cubic  inches  of  air  is  estimated  by  Dr  Hutchinson  as  equal  to  450  lbs. 

Dr  Marshall  Hall's  method  of  imitating  respiration  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  con- 
sists in  repeatedly  "turning  the  body  gently  but  completely  07i  the  side  and  a  liUlc 
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He  obsei-ves  that  "  a  certain  rule  of  relation  must  necessarily 
exist  between  the  size  of  a  man  and  the  dimensions  of  his  thoracic 
cavity.  A  man  seven  feet  high  will  have  a  larger  chest  than  one 
five  or  six  feet  high.  But  there  is  no  constant  and  uniform  relation 
of  the  size  of  the  chest,  either  to  the  height  or  weight  of  the  body. 
The  function  of  the  chest,  however,  as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
air  which  we  can  expel,  is  in  strict  relation  to  the  minute  difference 
of  a  single  inch  of  statm-e,  or  to  10 lbs.  of  weight."  "A  man 
5  feet  4  inches  high  measured  from  the  apex  of  the  chest  to  the 
base  10^  inches,  whilst  a  man  of  5  feet  10  inches  only  measured 
7^  inches  in  the  same  direction,  or  the  shorter  man  exceeded  the 
taller  by  3  inches  in  the  perpendicular  depth  of  his  thoracic  cavity" 
(the  transverse  measurement  is  not  given) ;  "  but  the  taller  man 
could  exceed  the  shorter  by  a  volume  of  77  cubic  inches  of  air  at 
one  deep  expiration.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  internal  measure- 
ments (cubic  or  diametric)  clearly  bear  no  relation  to  the  height  or 
weight  of  the  man,  whilst  vital  capacity  does  so  in  an  exact  ratio." 

The  walls  of  the  thorax  are  developed  in  the  vis- 

Development. 

ceral  plates  of  the  embryo,  which,  passing  over  the 
sides,  unite  in  the  median  line  in  front.  The  union  takes  place 
first  at  the  upper  part  where  the  manubrium  sterni  is  formed,  and 
progTesses  downwards  towards  the  abdomen.  Throughout  foetal 
life  the  thorax  is  of  small  size  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
foetus,  and  particularly  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  abdomen, 
which  accords  with  the  relation  in  size  between  the  lungs  and  the 
Hver  at  this  time.  Its  antero-posterior  measurement  also  exceeds 
the  transverse;  the  ribs  are  but  little  bent  at  their  angles,  and 
proceed  almost  directly  forwards  and  downwards  from  the  spine. 
Changes  after  Immediately  after  birth  the  chest  undergoes  con- 
birth,  siderable  lateral  expansion;  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
organs  concerned  in  respiration,  having  been  already  fitted  for  the 
entirely  novel  conditions  in  which  they  are  now  suddenly  placed, 
by  the  marvellous  preparatory  workings  of  the  developmental 


heyond  (when  mspiration  will  occur)  and  then  on  the  face,  making  gentle  pressurt 
along  the  back  (when  crpiration  will  take  place)  alternately,"  Lancet,  August  i,  1856, 
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processes.  Subsequently  a  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
thorax  goes  on  through  the  whole  period  of  life;  which  is  attended 
with  some  alteration  in  shape.  The  transverse  diameter  gradually 
gains  more  and  more  upon  the  antero-posterior;  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  greatest  in  the  old  man.  These  changes 
are  effected,  till,  and  for  some  time  after,  adolescence,  by  the 
growth  of  the  several  components  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and 
by  the  bolder  sweep  which  the  ribs  take  at  their  angles,  as  well  as 
by  the  diminished  obliquity  with  which  they  paSs  from  the  spine. 

Li  the  chest  of  the  child  the  hollow  formed  by  the  curve  of  the 
ribs  on  either  side  of.  the  spine  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  the 
dorsal  spinous  processes  project  on  the  posterior  aspect  beyond  the 
level  of  the  ribs.  In  the  adult  this  hollow  beside  the  spine  is 
much  deepened,  the  ribs  and  the  transverse  processes  being  inclined 
backwards  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  in  a  more  marked 
manner;  so  that  the  convex  posterior  surfece  of  the  ribs  is  on 
a  level  with,  or  even  projects  beyond,  the  spinous  processes. 
Moreover  the  bend  in  the  ribs  downwards  from  their  heads  is  more 
decided  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child. 

Enlargement  of  The  chest  not  Only  grows  larger  and  undergoes  the 
sttpe  ateudef  ^hangcs  of  shape  just  mentioned,  during  the  approach 
with  lessening  to  adolcscencc ;  it  also  acquires  more  the  shape  and 

of  vital  ciyjacity.        ,..  ...  .. 

conditions  which  it  has  dm-mg  inspiration.  After  the 
adult  period  the  walls  of  the  thorax  cease  to  grow.  Nevertheless, 
the  chest  commonly  gets  larger,  broader  and  rounder.  This  is 
effected  by  a  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs,  by  a  nearer 
approach,  that  is,  to  the  condition  of  inspiration  in  the  position  of 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum;  there  is  also  a  greater  depth  of  the  ver- 
tebral curve  in  the  back.  So  that  although  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  chest  thus  becomes  greater,  yet  the  mobility  of  its  parietes 
and  its  vital  capacity,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able 
to  admit  and  expel,  are  diminished  ^    Indeed  it  may  be  stated  as 


'  This  accords  with  the  result  of  observations  made  by  Dr  Ilutcliiuson  in  a  great 
miinbor  of  cases;  viz.  that  the  vital  capacity  of  the  chest  increases  a  little  from  15  to 
30  years  of  age,  after  which  it  undergoes  a  gradually  progressive  diminution;  and  this 
inverse  sort  of  relationship  between  the  actual  and  the  vital  capacity  of  the  thorax  may 
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a  general  rule  that  the  respiratory  capacities  of  the  chest  decrease 
in  proportion  as  its  cavitj  is  enlarged,  when  that  increase  of  size 
results  from  other  causes  than  growth.  During  all  this  time  the 
size  of  the  lungs  is  increasing  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  thorax ; 
and  the  change  after  adolescence  is  attended  with,  perhaps  is  a 
consequence  of,  a  loss  of  elasticity  and  streng-th  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  which  leads  to  a  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  and  to  a  still 
frirther  diminution  of  the  \dtal  capacity  of  the  thorax.  A  more 
or  less  marked  condition  of  the  same  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  occurs  sometimes  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  is 
attended,  in  some  instances,  with  a  fatty  degeneration  and  a  giving 
way  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  constituting  what  is  called  emphy- 
sema. In  this  disease  the  lungs  acquire  a  preternatural  size;  and, 
to  accommodate  them,  the  thoracic  walls  are  maintained  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  inspiration,  leading  to  that  round,  "  barrel-shaped" 
configuration  of  the  chest  which  is  a  well-known  feature  of  the 
malady.  The  respiratory  powers  are  proportionately  diminished; 
and  the  patient  is  short-breathed  and  has  difficulty  in  expelling 
the  mucus  that  collects  in  his  air-tubes. 

Thus,  at  the  different  periods  of  life  and  in  the 
dastidty  of various  couditious  of  health  and  disease,  a  pretty  exact 
lungs  and  size    relation  is  maintained  between  the  elasticity  of  the 

of  chest.  _  '' 

lungs  and  the  mobility  or  vital  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
Where  the  chest  is  preternaturally  romid  we  know  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ribs  and,  consequently,  their  mobility  is  diminished; 
and  we  may  infer,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  elastic  or 
contractile  power  of  the  lungs  is  impaired,  that  the  air-tubes  and 
air-cells  are  more  or  less  dilated,  and  that  the  patient  is  short- 
breathed  and  liable  to  bronchitis  and  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  bronchial  passages. 


explain  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Woillez,  which  seem  at  first  so  improbable,  viz.  that 
trades  requiring  but  little  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind  are  more  favourable  to  the 
<levelopment  of  the  chest  than  those  which  bring  the  upper  extremities  into  constant 
and  severe  action.  It  may  be,  that  under  the  foi-mer  circumstances  that  conformation 
of  the  chest  is  retained  which  is  adapted  to  carry  on  the  respiratory  processes  with  the 
greatest  efficiency,  though  the  size  of  the  chest  is  not  so  much  increased. 

23 
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Influence  of  '^^^^  ^0^^^^'  "^^^'8"^^  of  the  tliorax  foms  the  circum- 

Z:Z:;Xof  ^'"^      attachment  of  the  diaphragm.    It  is 

thorax  upon  veiy  important  that  it  should  be  well  thrown  out  to 
diapinagm.  pennit  the  perfect  action  of  that  muscle,  as  well  as  to 
aflford  space  for  the  lungs.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  widened 
during  inspiration  tends,  in  some  measure  to  distance  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so  to 
promote  their  efficiency.  At  any  rate,  this  makes  amends  for  any 
loss  of  power  which  may  be  sustained  by  that  muscle  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration.  Probably 
the  gain  to  the  muscle  by  the  expansion  of  this  part  of  the  chest 
is  about  equal  to  the  loss  sustained  by  its  elevation. 

It  must  he  remarked,  however,  that  a  great  effort  is  re- 
s^ot oftSrx  i  ^^'^^^'^  P^^^  °f        forces  of  development  and  of  the 

inspiratory  muscles  to  establish  and  maintain  the  natural 
prominence  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  chest ;  more  especially  of  that  part 
of  the  lower  edge  which  is  formed  by  the  sixtli  costal  cartilage  and 
the  four  next  below  it.     Upon  this  part,  which  is  most  distant  from 
the  fulcrum,  or  spine,  the  expanding  forces  act  with  the  greatest 
disadvantage  of  leverage ;  and  they  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
suction  influence  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  acting  upon  other  parts  of 
the  thorax,  as  well  as  the  direct  tendency  of  the  diaphragm  to  draw 
these  cartilages  inwards.    Hence  we  so  often  find  in  feeble  and  rickety 
children,  more  particidarly  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  the  air  into  the  lungs',  that  this  region  of  the  chest,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ribs  on  either  side,  are  drawn  inwards,  or  depressed,  while 
the  sternum  projects  forwards,  and  the  costal  cartilages  are  more  or 
less  incurved,  constituting  the  malformation  called  "pigeon-breast;" 
and  in  the  worst  cases  of  the  kind,  where  the  lateral  diameter  of  the 
thorax  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
augmented,  the  movements  of  this  part  of  the  chest  in  respiration 
are  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  natural:  it  is  drawn  in  during  in- 
spiration, and  expands  in  expiration.   The  whole  force  of  the  inspu-atory 


'  Dupuytren  found  the  "lateral  depression  of  the  walla  of  the  thorax"  sometimes 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  wliich  caused  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
relief  was  afforded  by  their  excision. 
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muscles  seems  to  be  expended  in  dilating  the  upper  and  posterior 
regions  of  the  thorax,  and  exerts  little  or  no  expansive  influence 
upon  this  lower  and  anterior  wall,  which,  instead  of  affording  a  proper 
point  d'a2}pui  to  the  diaphragm,  is  pulled  inwards  by  each  contraction  of 
that  muscle,  and  by  the  suction  caused  by  the  efforts  at  inspiration. 
The  energies  of  the  diaphragm  are  thus  injuriously  diverted  to  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  chest  and  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  instead  of  enlarging  it  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the  abdominal 
organs  are  scarcely  at  all  depressed  by  its  contraction ;  and  the  breathing 
is  seriously,  it  may  be  fatally,  embarrassed  \  In  one  feeble  child,  where 
the  malformation  proved  fatal  at  the  age  of  14  months,  I  found  the  ribs 
much  bent  inwards  at  their  junction  with  the  cartilages,  and  thickened 
so  as  to  form  considerable  projections  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
Other  children  of  the  same  parents  were  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  each  the  deformity  was  first  observed  about  the  6th  month  after 
birth,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
with  difficult  breathing. 

In  old  age,  more  particularly  where  the  bones  are  the 

occasionally 

takes  place  in  subject  of  mollities,  the  chest  sometimes  collapses  into  the 
old  age.  condition  of  "  lateral  depression,"  forming  a  marked  contrast 

with  the  rotundity  of  the  thorax,  which  I  have  stated  (p.  352)  to  be  the 
more  common  configuration  at  that  period  of  life. 

An  elongation  and  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  paralysis  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  has  been  described  by  Engel,  and  named  by  him  the 
paralytic  thorax''. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  the  sternum,  more  especially  its 
sternum"'"*'^   Upper  part,  preternaturally  depressed,  instead  of  being 
thrown  forward  as  in  the  "  pigeon-breast,"  causing  shallow- 
ness of  the  chest,  or  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  and 


^  Thia  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls  may  be  partly  owing  to  a  want  of 
power  in  the  pectorales  and  serrati  magni  muscles,  which  assist  in  raising  the  fore 
parts  of  the  ribs  and  in  increasing  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax.  But  that  it  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  imperfection  in  those  muscles  is  proved  by  the 
shape  of  the  chest  having  been  natural  in  certain  cases  in  which  they  were  congenitally 
deficient  or  imperfect.  Two  instances  of  the  kind  were  related  by  Dr  Paget  at  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  March  8,  1858.  In  the  frequent  persistence  of  this 
conformation  wo  recognize  another  instance  of  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in 
shaking  oflF  the  foetal  and  animal  type  when  the  developmental  forces  are  weak. 

*  Oesterr.  Jahrb.  April,  1841. 
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increase  of  the  lateral  diameter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  manu- 
brium does  not  afford  a  proper  support  to  the  clavicles;  the  shoulders 
hang  forwards,  and  the  upper  extremities  are  deficient  in  strength, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  deformity  of  the  chest,  and  partly  by  reason  of 
a  weakness  of  the  muscles  with  which  that  deformity  is  always  asso- 
ciated. There  has  been  no  evidence  of  unusual  predisposition  to 
phthisis  in  those  instances  that  I  have  seen. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  the  changes  in  the  shape 

Changes  attend-    r>  ,  .  , 

ant  on  lateral  thorax  which  are  attendant  on  lateral  and  angular 

curvature  of     curvature  of  the  spine. 

spme ;  ■'• 

In  the  former  of  these  affections  it  has  been  remarked 
(p.  171)  that,  in  addition  to  other  changes,  the  vertebra  are  rotated  upon 
their  vertical  axes,  so  that  their  bodies  are  turned  towards  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curve.  This  gives  a  twist  to  the  whole  thorax;  for  the 
transverse  processes  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve  being  turned  for- 
wards, the  ribs  of  that  side  are  advanced  with  them,  and  run  nearly 
straight  forwards,  projecting  their  costal  cartilages  and  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  sternum  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  or  convex  side  of  the  spinal  curve,  the  transverse  processes 
and  the  ribs  are  at  first  directed  more  backwards  than  natural;  then  the 
the  anterior      ^^^^  ^  Sudden  very  sharp  bend  at,  or  near,  their 

surface  of  chest   angles,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  advance  forwards  and 

oblique,  and  the 

transverse  dia-  to  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side, 
meter  lessened ,  -g^^  ^-^^^  cannot  of  course  reach  so  far.  Accordingly  the 
fore  part  of  the  chest  is  oblique ;  and  the  side  of  the  sternum  and  the 
costal  cartilages  on  the  concave  side  of  the  dorsal  curve  are  in  advance  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  side.  I  have  seen  the  flexure  of  the 
ribs  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  so  sharp  as  to  bring  their  shafts 
into  contact  with  the  twisted  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Other  results  of 
this  disposition  of  the  ribs  ai'e  a  diminution  of  the  transverse,  an  in- 
crease of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax,  and  more  or  less 
inequality  of  size  in  the  two  sides  of  the  thoracic  cavity ;  some  impair- 
ment of  the  respiratory  functions  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these 
changes. 

or  the  anterior  Such  obliquity  in  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  altera- 
mirface  flat,  oiifi  tion  in  the  diameters  of  the  cavity,  are  not,  however, 

the  transverse 

diatneter  in-  niform  attendants  on  the  changes  in  the  spine  that  take 
crtased.  place  in  lateral  curvature.    There  are  some  instances  in 

which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  remains 
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flat,  and  in  wMchi  tte  fore  part  of  tlie  chest  is  approximated  to 
the  spine,  instead  of  being  distanced  from  it,  and  the  transverse  dia- 
meter is  increased,  instead  of  the  antero-posterior.  This  peculiarity 
of  shape  is  caused  by  the  ribs  on  the  concave  side  of  the  spinal  curve 
being  bent  a  little  backwards  after  they  are  clear  of  the  transverse 
processes,  or  by  the  latter  being  bent  backwards  together  with  the  ribs ; 
so  that  the  ribs  on  this  side  are,  in  their  whole  course,  brought 
more  into  correspondence  with  their  fellows  on  the  convex  side,  and, 
like  them,  fail  to  reach  the  natural  distance  in  front  of  the  spine.  I 
cannot  tell  why  the  twisted  and  transversely  narrowed  thorax,  in  some 
cases,  and  the  flat  widened  thorax,  in  others,  should  be  the  conco- 
mitant of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Some  cases  that  I  have 
examined  rather  favour  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  conformation  is 
present  in  those  cases  where  the  spinal  deformity  took  place  in  child- 
hood, while  the  formative  and  adaptive  powers  of  the  skeleton  were  in 
full  vigour;  and  that  the  former  is  the  attendant  upon  the  curva- 
tures which  take  place  at  a  later  period.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that 
this  rule  holds  good  uniformly,  or  even  usually. 

Fusion  of  the  Severe  and  long-standing  cases  the  ribs  on  the  con- 

"^s-  cave  side,  as  well  as  the  transverse  processes  and  the  arches 

of  the  vertebrae,  become  fused  together,  forming  a  broad  osseous  plate, 
which  is  perforated  by  holes  for  the  transmission  of  the  nerves.  Such  a 
condition  would,  I  need  scarcely  say,  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of 
success  attending  upon  any  curative  treatment. 

In  angular  curvature  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is 
ant  on  angular  brought  more  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  ribs ;  and  the 
curvature.  obliquity  with  which  these  descend  from  their  respective 
vertebrae  is  diminished,  and  their  range  of  movement  is  proportionately 
lessened.  They  do  not  take  so  wide  a  sweep  outwards  as  usual,  but 
run  more  straight  forwards;  hence  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is 
diminished,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased. 

The  number  of  the  ribs  is  subject  to  some  variety. 

Varieties.  „  ,  ^  _ 

Now  and  then  the  12  th  rib  is  absent,  or  is  very  smalP;  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  1 3th  rib  on  one  or  both  sides,  more  frequently 
on  both.  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  company  with  those  peculiari- 
ties, a  deficient  or  excessive  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae.    Not  unfre- 


^  In  examples  of  acephalous  monstrosity  and  in  spina  bifida,  a  greater  number  are 
often  wanting.  In  one  of  the  former  Meckel,  Eandbuch  der  Path.  Anat.  i.  201,  found 
only  eight  dorsal  vertebrae  and  as  many  ribs. 
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quently,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  127),  a  rib  is  developed  upon 
the  7th  cervical  vertebra.    The  extremity  of  this  supernumerary  rib  is 
either  free  or  connected  with  a  process  growing  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  1st  true  rib.    I  have  not  seen  an  instance  in  which  it  reached 
the  sternum,  though  this  is  stated  occasionally  to  be  the  case'.  The 
process  just  mentioned  may  exist,  although  the  supernumerary  rib  be 
not  present,  and  may  form  a  sort  of  exostosis,  and  this,  by  throwing 
the  subclavian  artery  upward,  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  aneurism.    Exostoses  may  also  grow  from  other  parts  of  the  ribs. 
Sometimes  they  present  the  form  of  slender  processes  jutting  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  resembling  the  appendages  to  the  ribs  in 
birds.     One  process  growing  downwards  from  a  rib  may  unite  with 
another  growing  upwards  from  the  rib  below,  so  joining  the  two  ribs 
together  in  a  more  or  less  complete  manner;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  two  ribs  thus  united  together  by  a  more  or  less  broad 
plate  of  bone  extending  between  them  through  the  intercostal  space*. 
This  is  usually  near  their  junction  with  the  spine.    The  extension  of 
the  thorax  downwards  by  means  of  additional  ribs  reminds  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  thorax  is  prolonged  towards  the  pelvis  in  most 
mammals ;  and  the  occasional  presence  of  cervical  ribs  reminds  us  of 
those  parts  in  birds.    Now  and  then  a  rib  is  too  short,  and,  failing  to 
reach  the  sternum,  terminates  in  a  pointed  cartilage,-  like  a  floating  rib. 
This  is  said  sometimes  to  be  the  case  with  the  1st  rib,  as  well  as  with 
those  lower  down.    Two  ribs  may  unite  to  one  cartilage;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  rib  may  bifui'cate  towards  its  anterior  extremity  and  be 
joined  to  the  sternum' by  means  of  two  separate  cartilages.    N'ow  and 
then  a  supernumerary  cartilage  projects  from  some  part  of  the  side  of 
the  sternum,  usually  between  the  3rd  and  4th  costal  cartilages,  and  is 
lost  among  the  muscles,  not  being  connected  with  any  rib^. 

In  a  sj)ecimen  of  rickety  foetus  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  the  ribs 
are  short  and  thick,  and  the  cartilages  are  long;  the  same  condition  was 
found  in  the  deformed  skeleton  of  a  child  described  by  Eathke*. 


^  When  a  cervical  rib  is  present  the  head  of  the  first  true  rib  is  often  articulated 
■with  the  body  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  first  dorsal 
and  with  the  intervertebral  substance. 

2  Sandifort,  Museum  Anat,  Tab.  XLVIII.  and  XLIX. 

'  Blandin,  Anatomic,  i.  55.  *  Miiller's  Archiv,  VXI.  486, 
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THE  CLAVICLE 

In  what  ani-  stretching  transversely  outwards  from  the  stemum  to 
mais  present  acroHiion  proccss  of  the  scapula  forms  a  support 

to  the  shoulder;  its  chief  office  is  to  keep  the  shoulder  steady 
and  to  afford  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  muscles  are  enabled  to 
give  lateral  movement  to  the  -arm.  Accordingly  it  is  absent  in 
those  animals  in  which  the  movement  of  the  fore  limbs  is  only 
of  the  to-and-fro  kind,  and  in  which  the  limbs  are  hoofed  and 
used  only  in  progression,  as  in  Pachydermata,  Euminantia,  Solid- 
ungula,  and  some  Carnivora.  '  It  is  present  in  all  Quadrumana 
and  in  most  of  the  Eodentia  in  which  the  anterior  extremities 
are  unguiculated  and  used  in  prehension,  as  the  rat,  squirrel, 
beaver,  and  rabbit;  also  in  Cheiropterous  and  Insectivorous  ani- 
mals, as  the  bat,  mole,  and  hedgehog.  It  is  present  in  many 
of  the  Edentata,  as  the  ant-eater,  the  armadillo,  and  the  megathe- 
rium. In  the  latter  animal,  however,  it  is  united  to  the  first  rib 
instead  of  to  the  sternum.  In  Marsupials  the  clavicles  are  present, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  are  of  considerable  strength.  In  Mo- 
notremes  they  are  connected  with  a  separate  bone  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  stemum  called  the  "  episternal  bone."  In  a  large  section  of 
Caraivora,  including  the  bear,  dog,  and  cat,  the  clavicle  is  either 
absent,  or  present  only  in  the  nidimentary  form  of  a  small  bone 
suspended  among  the  muscles,  and  not  connected  either  with  the 
sternum  or  with  the  scapula.  In  Bii'ds,  where  great  resistance  is  re- 
quired to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  powerful  pectoral  muscles 
to  approximate  the  shoulders,  the  clavicles  are  of  large  size,  and,  in 
most  instances,  are  united  together  at  an  angle  in  the  median  line, 
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above  the  sternum,  forming  what  is  called  the  "  fm-culum ;"  and  a 
still  more  efficient  support  to  the  extremity  is  afforded  hj  an  exten- 
sion of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  into  a  broad  thick  bone, 
called  the  ''coracoid  bone,"  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  sternum! 
In  Eeptiles  the  broad  "coracoid  bone"  constitutes  the  main,  or 
the  sole,  support  of  the  scapula;  for  in  some  onlj  is  the  clavicle 
present. 

Its  curved 

The  clavicle  presents  in  its  Sigmoid  sJiape  a  good 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  a  curved  form  in  the  long 
bones.    By  this  form  a  more  extensive  surface  is  afforded  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles ;  and  they  are  by  it  enabled  to  act  upon  the 
bone  with  somewhat  greater  advantage  of  leverage.  The  bone  is  less 
liable  to  be  fractm-ed,  because  the  forces  which  impinge  upon  it  are 
diffused  from  point  to  point  over  a  greater  space,  and  are  rendered 
less  injurious  at  the  place  of  contact;  and  the  jar  resulting  from 
blows  received  at  the  extremities  is  also  somewhat  broken  by  the 
additional  elasticity  which  the  curved  shape  imparts.    The  curve 
at  the  sternal  end,  which  has  its  convexity  in  fr-ont,  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  a  segment  of  a  considerably 
larger  circle  than  the  sharper  shorter  curve  at  the  scapular  end. 
To  obviate  the  inequality  of  strength  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
clavicle  that  would  be  entailed  by  this  difference  in  the  degree  of 
their  cm'vature,  the  outer  third  is  widened  in  the  direction  of  the 
curve  by  being  flattened  from  above  downwards,  whereas  in  the 
inner  two-thirds  the  bone  is  nearly  cylindrical.    The  result  is  that 
the  portions  forming  the  outer  and  inner  curvatures  are  nearly  of 
equal  strength.    The  point  at  which  it  most  frequently  gives  way, 
in  consequence  of  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  is  a  little  external  to  the 
middle,  where  the  inner  curve  is  beginning  to  pass  into  the  outer; 
and  where,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  points  of  confluence  of 
the  curvatm-es  in  the  shafts  of  bones,  the  clavicle  is  smaller 
than  in  other  parts.    The  curves  are,  as  a  general  mle,  most 
marked  in  the  strongest  persons,  and  more  marked  in  men  than 
in  women;  this  is  observable  in  both  the  curves,  though  more 
particularly  in  the  outer  one.    In  women  the  clavicle  lies  nearly 
horizontally.     In  men  it  is  inclined  downwards  to  the  sternum, 
which  makes  the  latter  somewhat  high-shouldered.  Notwithstand- 
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ing  its  sharper  curvatures  in  men,  it  is  a  little  longer  in  'them  than 
in  women. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  hone,  where  it  is  most  com- 
Nutritioushoie.^^^^^  a  little  external  to  the  middle,  is  the  Hole  for 
the  nutritious  artery.  It  slants  away  from  the  sternal  end,  so  con- 
forming to  the  general  rule  (p.  24),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  epi- 
physis developed  at  the  acromial  extremity.  It  is  often  very  small. 
In  the  examination  of  numerous  specimens  CruveiUiier  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it. 

„  , ,  ^       The  clavicle  covers  and  protects  the  subclavian  ves- 

Eelation  of  sub- 

clavian  vessels,  gg^g  and  ucrvcs,  and  is  our  guide  to  them  when  we 
wish  to  compress  or  tie  the  artery.  The  latter  will  be  found  cross- 
ing over  the  first  rib,  just  behind  the  narrow  smooth  part  of  the 
clavicle,  where  the  inner  curve  is  beginning  to  pass  into  the 
outer.  The  clavicle  cannot  be  dragged  down  so  as  to  compress  the 
vessels  and  nerves  against  the  rib ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  any 
recorded  instance  in  which  either  of  them  were  penetrated  or 
seriously  injured  by  the  projection  of  the  broken  fragments  in  frac- 
ture of  the  bone. 

Ossification  of  the  clavicle  takes  place  very  early, 
Development.   (.Qj^jj^gj^^^ing  at  the  middle,  or  near  the  situation  of  the 
nutritious  artery,  as  early  as  the  30th  day,  according  to  Beclard. 
Meckel  says  that,  at  the  6th  week  the  osseous  portion  is  three 
lines  long,  being  longer  than  that  of  either  the  humerus  or  femur. 
Not  till  the  4th  month  does  the  humerus  exceed  the  clavicle 
in  length;  at  birth  it  is  one  quarter  longer,  and  in  the  adult 
twice  as  long.    At  birth  the  clavicle  is  ossified  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  extent,  there  being  only  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  at  either 
end  (PI.  I.  fig.  1,  p.  39).    A  thin  epiphysial  nucleus  appears  at  its 
sternal  end  about  20,  and  becomes  united  to  the  shaft  about  25 
(PI.  XXVII.  fig.  1).    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  purpose  it  can 
serve,  being  of  small  size,  developed  so  late,  and  remaining  sepa- 
rate from  the  shaft  for  so  short  a  period.    There  is  no  epiphysis  at 
the  scapular  end,  ossification  taking  place  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  condyle  of  the  loAver  jaw,  at  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life. 
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Varieties  and  ^he  clavicle  and  scapula  are  very  rarely  absent  in  man 
diseases.  gven  though  all  the  rest  of  the  extremity  may  be  wanting! 
which  is  remarkable  considering  the  inconstancy  of  this  bone  in  the 
animal  scale.  Meckel  quotes  from  Koux's  Journal  an  instance  in  which 
the  acromial  end  was  deficient.  The  sternal  end  has  also  been  unde- 
veloped'. It  is  not  very  liable  to  rickets,  struma,  or  other  disease. 
It  has  been  removed  entire  when  it  had  become  the  seat  of  morbid 
growths.  It  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  syphilitic  node,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tibia  and  the  skuU,  may  be  partly  owing  to  its 'subcu- 
taneous position.  It  is  more  subject  to  ulceration  than  to  necrosis  ^ 
LiabUityto  The  clavicle,  being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  blows 

fracture.         ^^^^        shoulder,  and  being  well  secured  at  either  end  so 
as  to  prevent  dislocation,  is  very  often  broken;  and  the  fracture  is 
commonly  at  the  part  just  mentioned,  viz.  a  little  external  to  the 
middle.     The  outer  third,  which  more  immediately  receives  the  force, 
is  broken  more  often  than  the  inner  third.     It  is  remarkable  how  . 
seldom  the  fracture  is  compound,  although  the  bone  lies  in  its  whole 
length  ahnost  immediately  under  the  skin.    The  skin  escapes  because 
it  moves  so  freely  upon  the  clavicle,  and  because  the  outer  end  of 
the  fracture,  which  receives  the  impulse,  is  almost   always  driven 
behind  the  inner  one  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck^  In 
a  patient  lately  in  Addenbrooke's  hospital,  whose  clavicle  was  broken 
by  earth  falling  upon  him,  the  inner  fractiu-ed  end  penetrated  the 
skin.    When  the  clavicle  is  broken,  the  shoulder  falls,  and  the  patient 
is  commonly  unable  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  'head,  or  to  oppose  it 
to  the  other  hand;  though  instances  have  occiu-red  in  which  he  could 
do  the  former.    The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  surgeon  in  maintain- 
ing a  correct  apposition  of  the  broken  ends  during  their  reunion  is  well 
known,  and  a  variety  of  appliances  have  been  devised  to  assist  in  over- 
coming it.    It  depends  very  much  upon  the  small  diameter  of  the  shaft 


^  Otto,  p.  217. 

3  A  case  of  necrosis  of  the  clavicle  is  recorded  in  the  Repertoire  GSnSral  d'Anatomie 
et  de  Physiologie  Pathologiques,  11.  224. 

3  A  rare  exception  to  this  rule  is  given  by  Professor  Syme,  Edinburgh  Journal, 
July,  1835.  Occasionally  in  adults,  and  frequently  in  children,  there  is  no  displace- 
ment. M.  Blandin,  Journal  de  M&d.  et  de  Chirarg.  Prat,.  July,  1842.  Professor 
Hamilton,  New  York  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  found  partial  fractures  more  frequent  in  the 
clavicle  than  in  any  other  bone. 
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and  the  weight  of  the  upper  extremity  hanging  upon  it.  There  is  no 
lack  of  reparative  activity,  and  there  is,  therefore,  in  most  instances, 
abundance  of  callus  thrown  out;  nevertheless  union  may  fail  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outer  fragment  of  the  hone  being  involved  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  extremity,  unless  care  be  taken  to  prevent  those  move- 
ments. This  is  proved  by  two  specimens  of  false  joint  in  the  clavicle, 
presei-ved  in  the  Cambridge  Museum.  In  the  last  fortnight  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  infants,  in  whom  a  lump,  evidently  resulting  from  fractui-e, 
or  partial  fracture,  had  been  observed  in  the  clavicle  within  a  week 
after  bix'th.  In  one  the  labour  had  been  difficult,  and  the  fracture 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds.  In  the  other 
it  was  near  the  middle.  I  could  not  learn  how  the  accident  had 
been  caused.  We  may  associate  the  fact  of  the  early  ossification  of  the 
clavicle  with  the  liability  to  such  accidents  in  early  life,  and  may  regard 
it  as  being,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  intended  as  a  provision  against 
them. 


THE  SCAPULA 


is  concave  on  its  inner  surface  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 

Position  in  ,  .  ,     .  . 

relation  to      the  convex  cxtcrior  of  the  thorax,  which  it  assists  to 

the  thorax.  .  .,  j.T'i 

protect  m  a  comparatively  undeienaea  part,  in  its 
movements  forwards  and  backwards  it  describes  a  segment  of  a 
circle  upon  the  thorax ;  whereas  its  upward  and  downward  move- 
ments are  nearly  in  a  vertical  plane.  In  the  state  of  rest  its  base 
is  almost  perpendicular,  about  an  inch  from,  and  nearly  parallel 
with,  the  vertebral  spines.  The  upper  angle  corresponds  with  the 
interval  between  the  1st  and  2nd  ribs.  The  lower  angle  is  on  a 
level  with  the  8th  rib,  or  with  the  space  between  the  8th  and  9th 
ribs.  The  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  applied  close  against  the  ribs, 
and  is  supported  by  them.  The  upper  part,  owing  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  thorax  above,  is  more  distant  from  the  ribs,  and  is  held 
out  in  its  position  by  the  clavicle.  The  distance  becomes  remark- 
able, giving  an  overhanging  wing-like  appearance  to  the  shoulders, 
when,  from  phthisis,  or  other  disease  or  malformation,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  fails  to  acquire  or  maintain  its  proper  dimen- 
sions. 
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General  con-         ^'^le  scapuk  consists  of  two  cliief  parts;  of  which 
stniction.       the  one,  composed  of  the  acromion,  spine,  and  hose,  is 
united  to  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of  the  clavicle. 
The  other,  consisting  of  the  strong  inferior  casta,  caiTies  the  gle- 
noid cavity  upon  the  fore  part,  and  sends  off  the  cor acoid  process. 
These  two  parts  constitute  the  framework  of  the  scapula.    In  the 
interval  between  them  is  a  thin  plate  of  bone  forming  the  floor 
of  the  infra-spinal  fossa ;  and  a  continuation  of  this  plate,  grow- 
ing above  the  level  of  the  spine,  forms  the  superior  angle  of  the 
scapula  and  the  floor  of  the  supra-spinal  fossa.    This  thin  inter- 
mediate plate  of  bone  is  strengthened  on  its  under  side  by  ridges 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  from  the  base  which  give 
attachment  to  the  tendinous  bands  intersecting  the  bundles  of  the 
subscapularis  muscle.    Between  them  the  surface  of  the  bone  is 
very  smooth,  and  the  periosteum  is  loosely  attached  ;  so  that  matter 
forming  here  upon  the  bone,  and  unable  to  escape,  may  spread 
and  detach  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.    In  one  such  case  I 
found  it  necessary  to  trephine  the  floor  of  the  infraspinal  fossa  to 
give  vent  to  the  pus  collected  beneath  it. 

Convex  shape.        '^'^^  ^^^^  scapula  dcrivcs  Strength  in  con- 

sequence of  its  being  arched,  both  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  before  backwards.  The  summit  of  the  vertical  arch 
is  situate  just  beneath  the  spine  so  as  to  support  that  process,  and 
is  most  prominent  close  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  springs 
the  thick  stem  of  the  acromion.  From  the  under  side  of  the  deepest 
part  of  the  arch  arises  the  thickest  portion  of  the  subscapular 
muscle.  This  part  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lesser  tubercle  of 
the  humerus ;  and  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  is,  there- 
fore, most  favourable  for  their  action  upon  the  humerus. 
Spine  and  Spine  is  a  remarkable  featm-e  in  the  scapula, 

acromion.  standing  upwards  and  outwards  and  sm-mounted  by  a 
very  strong  thick  flattened  ridge,  which  has  a  serpentine  form  and 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  triangular  termination  behind,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  base.  Towards  its  fore  part  the  spine  increases 
in  thickness  and  strength  as  well  as  in  depth,  and  its  anterior 
edge,  which  carries  the  acromion,  is  particularly  strong.  Both  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  Acromion  process,  are  very  strong 
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and  prominent,  having  to  transmit  forces  from  the  upper  limb  to 
the  clavicle,  and  giving  an  ample  surface  for  attachment  and  some 
advantage  in  leverage  to  the  powerftd  deltoid  muscle.  For  the 
more  effectual  attainment  of  these  objects,  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
is  slanted  obliquely  upwards,  and  terminates,  in  front,  in  a  strong 
round  stem,  from  which  the  acromion  is  thrown  forward  over  the 
joint.  The  acromion  also,  at  its  most  prominent  part,  is  truncated, 
and  presents  a  broad  thick  edge  capable  of  giving  attachment  to  a 
large  number  of  the  deltoid  fibres  at  a  point  most  favourable  to 
their  action. 

Prolongation  of  tendency  of  the  deltoid  is  to  draw  together  the 

inferior  angle  acromiou  and  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  former  the  fixed  point  and  to  enable  this 
muscle,  as  well  as  the  other  muscles  which  pass  fr'om  the  scapula 
over  the  shoulder-joint,  to  produce  their  required  efiect  upon  the 
humerus,  the  scapula  is  prolonged  downwards  at  its  Inferior  Angle. 
By  the  extension  of  the  bone  in  this  direction,  regarding  the  gle- 
noid cavity  as  the  centre  of  motion,  a  leverage  is  afforded  to  the 
muscles  whose  office  it  is  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 

a  compensation 

for  projection   blade  of  the  scapula,  which  leverage  more  than  counter- 
balances that  afibrded  by  the  acromion  to  the  deltoid. 


of  acromion. 


Evil  resulting 


The  importance  to  the  movements  of  the  arm  of  such 
from  imperfec-  provision  for  the  efficient  action  of  these  muscles  is  well 

tionofmusdes 

which  fix  lower  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  weak  or  paralysed 
angieof  scapula.  inactive  from  some  cause,  or  in  which  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  has  slipped  from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  In 
such  cases  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid,  instead  of  causing  the  head 
of  the  humerus  to  rotate  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  causes  the  glenoid  cavity 
to  roll  upon  the  humerus,  and  pulls  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  back- 
wards and  upwards,  so  that  it  projects  beside  the  spine.  The  patient 
may  be  thus  rendered  quite  unable  to  raise  the  arm,  each  attempt  to  do 
so  being  followed  by  the  revolution  of  the  scapula,  instead  of  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  elbow.  Thus  the  vertical  elongation  of  the  scapula  in  man, 
in  comparison  with  its  depth  from  before  backwards,  has  relation,  not 
only  to  the  small  antero-posterior  diameter  of  his  thorax  and  the  sharp 
curvature  of  his  ribs,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  freedom 
and  power  of  the  movements  of  his  arm.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
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angle  at  which  the  humerus  is  set  upon  the  shoulder-blade,  though 
favourable  to  the  general  range  of  movement  at  the  shoulder,  is  particu- 
larly unfavourable  to  the  muscles  wliich  have  to  raise  the  arm.  The 
acromion  is  therefore  thrown  out  to  afford  some  compensation  in  the 
way  of  leverage  to  the  great  muscle  which  has  the  principal  pai-t  of  that 
difficult  duty  to  perform;  this  necessitates  more  secure  provision  for  fix- 
ing the  scapula  so  as  to  render  it  a  firm  point  dCappui;  accordingly,  the 
growth  of  the  inferior  angle  in  one  direction  has  relation,  and  is  in  gene- 
ral proportionate,  to  the  growth  of  the  superior  angle,  the  spine,  and  the 
acromion  in  the  opposite  direction. 

coracoii  "^^^  Coracoid  process  corresponds  with  the  acromion, 

arching,  like  a  half-bent  finger,  over  the  inner,  as  the 
acromion  does  over  the  outer,  side  of  the  shoulder-joint;  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  prominence,  it  affords  a  leverage  to  the  coraco-lra- 
chialis  and  the  short  head  of  the  Uceps,  as  the  acromion  does 
to  the  deltoid.    Its  relations,  therefore,  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  antagonistic  relation  of  its  muscles  to  those  which 
fix  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
acromion.    The  coracoid  process  is  manifestly  an  appendage  to  the 
glenoid  cavity,  being  borne  together  with  it  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula;  so  that  in  any  case  in  which  a  fracture  has  passed 
through  the  neck,  the  coracoid  process  would  be  detached  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  from  the  rest  of  the  bone ;  and  the  finger  pressed 
down  upon  the  coracoid,  in  the  interval  between  the  edges  of  the 
deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  would  probably  detect  some  evidence 
of  the  separation.    Indeed  it  may  be  properly  said  to  contribute  to 
the  glenoid  cavity;  for  the  prolonged  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  latter,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, is  often  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  notch  on  the  inner  side, 
which  has  its  analogue  in  a  more  complete  fissure  in  Birds  and 
Reptiles,  where  the  coracoid  bone  is  separate,  and  enters  into  the 
construction  of  the  shoulder-joint.    At  its  base  the  coracoid  is  very 
thick;  and  it  is  flattened  on  its  inner  side  (PL  XXIX.  figs.  1,  2,) 
where  the  conoid  ligament  plays  upon  it.     That  ligament  arises 
from  the  under  and  hinder  edge  of  the  flat  surface.    Tlie  process 
presents  a  rough  ridge  above  for  the  attacliment  of  tlie  trape- 
zoid ligament,  and  is  hollowed  underneath  to  permit  the  play  of 
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the  subscapular  muscle  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  bursa. 
At  its  middle  it  is  contracted  into  a  sort  of  neck;  and  it  again 
swells  out  at  its  extremity,  where  it  presents  three  facets  for  the 
attachment  respectively  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  short  tendon 
of  the  hiceps,  and  the  coraco-bracMalts  muscle. 

The  coracoid  process  in  man,  and  in  nearly  all  other  viviparous 
animals,  is  of  small  size,  as  compared  with  its  dimensions  in  Mo- 
notremes,  and  in  oviparous  animals.  In  the  latter  it  extends  as 
far  as  the  sternum,  is  a  broad,  strong,  and  for  the  most  part, 
separate,  bone,  which  connects  the  scapula  with  the  sternum  and 
constitutes  its  chief  support.  In  some  Heptiles  it  is  the  only 
osseous  connection  of  the  upper  extremity  with  the  sternum,  the 
clavicle  being  wanting,  and  the  spine  and  acromial  part  of  the 
scapula  being  also  deficient. 

Supra-scapular  ^^^^^  NotcJi  in  the  Superior  costa,  just  behind  the 
notch.  coracoid,  which  transmits   the  supra-scapular  nerve, 

and  which  is  closed  by  a  ligament  separating  the  nerve  from  the 
supra-scapular  artery,  is  a  true  foramen  in  some  Sloths ;  and  in 
them  the  supra-spinal  fossa  receives  considerable  extension  from  a 
plate  of  bone  which  connects  the  coracoid  process  with  the  superior 
angle,  and  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  this  foramen.  Occasionally 
in  the  human  scapula  also  the  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen 
by  the  ossification  of  the  ligament ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct hole  heneatJi  the  notch. 

The  ossification  of  the  scapula  commences,  in  the 
2nd  month  of  foetal  life,  by  the  formation  of  a  bony 
plate,  a  little  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  about  the  point  where, 
on  the  inner  side,  may  be  subsequently  seen  the  foramen  for 
the  chief  nutritious  artery.  This  plate  sooii  becomes  triangular; 
and,  in  the  3rd  month,  the  spine  grows  up  from  it.  The  spine  is 
at  this  period  situated  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  scapula,  and 
occupies  the  position  which  is  permanent  in  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals\    Subsequently  the  growth  of  the  scapula  above  the  spine 


1  In  Monotremes  the  spino  is  so  near  the  superior  costa  that  it  was  confounded 
•with  it  by  both  Cuvier  and  Meckel. 
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places  the  latter  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  bone  from 
the  upper  edge. 

.   .  ,  At  birth,  the  chief  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous  (PI. 

At  birth.  n        ci        1  \ 

XAVii.  ligs.  2  and  3);  but  the  coracoid,  the  acromion, 
the  edge  of  the  spine,  the  inferior  angle  and  the  base,  still  remain 
cartilaginous.  (See  PI.  I.  fig.  5,  at  page  39.)  The  cartilage  is 
deeper  at  the  inferior  angle  than  elsewhere,  the  bone  being  yet  de- 
ficient in  that  vertical  length  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
adult  human  scapula.  The  rounded  shape  of  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  macerated  bone  causes  it  to  resemble  the  ilium  at  the  same 
period;  and  the  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  part  from  which  the  glenoid  cavity  is  to  be  produced. 
The  floor  of  the  supra-spinal  fossa  extends  but  a  short  distance 
above  the  spine,  the  superior  costa  is  very  curved,  and  the  superior 
angle  is  turned  inwards.  The  spine  is  imperfectly  developed  in 
its  hinder  third;  and  runs  out  from  the  fore  part  of  the  blade, 
suddenly  and  boldly,  into  the  straight  blunt  acromion.  The  blade 
of  the  bone  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness  in  its 
whole  extent ;  perhaps  the  middle  part  is  rather  the  thickest.  In 
the  subsequent  process  of  development  (as  in  the  case  of  the  flat 
cranial  bones,  page  186)  the  edges  become  thicker,  and  the  lamina 
between  them  becomes  comparatively,  if  not  actually,  thinner. 

In  the  1st  year  after  birth  a  nucleus  appears  in  the 

Afterbirth.  .  ^  „  .  _^ 

middle  of  the  coracoid  process^  This  becomes  united  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  15th  year  (PI.  XXVII.  figs.  4  and 
5)  ^.  About  this  time  a  nucleus  appears  in  the  cartilage  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  acromion  (fig.  5),  and  another  in  the  cartilage  which 
extends  along  the  base  and  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  nu- 
cleus for  the  acromion  varies  in  the  size  to  which  it  attains ;  in  some 


^  The  coracoid  is  ossified  from  a  separate  centre  in  Mammals,  and  it  is  sub- 
sequently united  by  bone  to  the  scapula.  In  Birds,  and  Reptiles,  it  remains  distinct 
throughout  life. 

^  In  some  instances,  according  to  Beclard,  an  additional  nucleus  is  formed  both  at 
the  apex  and  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid.  I  have  found  the  same  in  specimens  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  (PI.  XXVII.  fig.  5).  In  Quain's  Anatomy,  1856,  Vol.  i.  p.  113,  a 
thin  scale  (an  epiphysis)  is  described  as  forming  on  the  convex  part  of  the  coracoid, 
after  the  process  has  been  joined  on  to  the  general  mass  of  the  scapula. 
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it  fomis  only  the  tip,  in  others  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
process.  Now  and  then  it  remains  permanently  separate,  or  is 
united  with  the  spine  only  by  fibrous  tissue ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  mistake  may  arise  of  supposing  that  it,  has  been 
broken  off,  and  has  not  been  reunited As  a  general  rule,  this  and 
the  other  nuclei,  which  are  developed  about  the  same  time,  coalesce 
with  the  scapula  from  the  22nd  to  the  25th  year.  The  long  marginal 
epiphysis  of  the  base,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ilium,  is  the 
last  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  I  have  found  separate 
nuclei  for  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  in  other  instances  besides 
the  one  represented  in  fig.  5. 

Even  if  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  upper  ex- 

Aononnal  con- 
ditions, tremity  fail  to  be  developed,  the  scapula,  with  its  fulcrum 

the  clavicle,  is  very  rarely  absent  or  malformed,  though  it  is  sometimes 
remarkably  thin  and  slight.  It  has  been  found  cleft  ^;  and  occasionally 
the  plates  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spinal  fossse  are  incomplete,  presenting 
irregularly  shaped  apertures  occupied  by  fibrous  tissue.  These  are 
probably  caused,  like  similax  deficiencies  in  the  parietal  bones  (p.  242), 
not  by  a  primary  imperfection  in  the  ossifying  processes,  but  by  an  ex- 
cess of  that  modelling  absorption  by  which  the  blade  of  the  bone  is 
thinned  as  its  edges  become  thickened. 

Fractures.  Its  mobility,  the  support  it  receives  from  the  thorax,  its 

covering  of  muscles,  the  fragility  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  combine  to  render  the  scapula  less  liable  to  frac- 
tures than  any  of  the  large  bones  of  the  upper  extremity.  Fractures 
are  most  fi-equent  in  the  acromion^;  in  the  blade  below  the  spine  they 
generally  take  a  transverse  direction,  or  are  oblique,  running  from 
the  base  upwards  and  forwards  towards  the  glenoid  cavity ;  sometimes 
they  involve  the  glenoid  cavity*;  sometimes  they  extend  only  part  of 
the  way  across  the  bone  '.    The  coracoid  process  is  occasionally  broken 


1  Cruveilhier  speaks  of  two  osseous  centres  for  the  acromion,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Quain  and  other  anatoVnists.    They  unite  together  before  joining  the  spine. 
3  Otto's  Path.  Anal.  p.  217. 

3  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  bony  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  acromion. 

*  Specimens  in  Musde  Dupuytren. 

5  Museum  of  College  of  Surgeons,  2918. 
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oflF',  and  tlie  neck  of  tlie  scapula^  may  be  fractured;  but  these  are 
accidents. 


1  Cases  by  Mr  South  and  Mr  Arnott,  Medico-Ohirwfjkal  Tram.  xxil.  p.  loo. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
fracture  has  ever  been  united  by  bone. 

a  A  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  in  Guy's  Museum,  accompanied 
by  transverse  fracture  of  the  blade  below  the  spine,  is  represented  by  Mr  Callaway,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Clavicle  and  Shoulder-joint,  and  is  described  at  p.  93  of  that  work.  "A 
case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  of  the  coracoid  process"  is  given  by 
Mr  Brodhurst  in  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  March  7th,  1857.  An  instance  of 
fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  by  muscular  action  is  quoted  in  Banking's  Abstract, 
II.  105. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXVII. 

Fig.  I.  Section  of  sternal  end  of  clavicle,  from  a  female  set.  25,  shewing  the 
epiphysis. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  Scapula,  at  bii-th,  after  maceration.  Fig.  2,  external  surface. 
I'ig-  3>  internal  surface.  They  shew  the  shape  of  the  bone,  the  convex  border  of  its 
base,  the  deeply  concave  upper  margin,  the  shallowness  of  the  supra-spinous  portion, 
the  abrupt  projection  of  the  spine,  the  convex  shape  of  the  glenoid  portion.  A,  the 
part  of  the  glenoid  portion  to  which  the  coracoid  process  is  subsequently  attached. 
B,  the  foramen  for  the  nutritious  artery. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  glenoid  part  of  scapula  at  set.  10  (reduced).  A,  the  ossified 
portion  of  coracoid  process  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  united  by  cartilage  to  the  rest  of 
the  bone.    B,  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Fig.  5.  Scapula  from  young  subject  (much  reduced),  showing  a  fissure  still 
remaining  between  fore  part  of  coracoid  and  the  rest  of  the  bone ;  it  extends  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  There  is  a  separate  nucleus  at  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid,  also  at 
the  extremity  of  the  acromion ;  and  the  osseous  rim  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  likewise 
separate. 

Fig.  6.  Transverse  section  of  left  humerus,  an  inch  from  the  lower  extremity.  A, 
the  external  ridge ;  B,  the  internal  ditto ;  0,  the  anterior  ditto. 

Fig.  7.  Transverse  section  of  left  humerus,  just  below  point  of  attachment  of  del- 
toid.  A,  B,  C,  as  in  preceding. 

Fig.  8.  Longitudinal  section  of  humerus,  from  before  backwards,  shewing  the 
shape  of  the  medullary  cavity,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  in  different  parts,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  cancelli.  A,  the  greater  tubercle.  B,  the  trochlea.  C,  thin 
part  above  the  trochlea. 

Fig.  9.  Longitudinal  section  of  humerus,  from  side  to  side.  A  and  as  in  pre- 
ceding. C,  outer  condyle ;  D,  inner  ditto.  The  upper  epiphysial  line  is  still  distinct 
between  the  head  and  the  shaft ;  its  continuation  between  the  tubercle  and  the  shaft 
(towards  A)  is  nearly  obliterated. 
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THE  HUMERUS.   (Plate  XXVII.) 

averages  from  12  to  13  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  general  features  of  construction  which  have  been  described 
(p.  10)  as  prevailing  in  the  long  bones.  Thus  its  extremities  are 
expanded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  secm-ity  to  the  joints  and  of 
affording  attachment  and  increased  leverage  to  the  muscles;  its 
articular  sm-faces  look  in  different  directions,  the  upper  one  up- 
wards, inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  the  lower  one  forwards  and 
downwards;  its  shaft  is  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
greater  space  for  the  bellies  of  the  muscles ;  its  interior  is  hollowed 
so  as  to  present  a  well-marked  medullary  canal;  its  exterior  is 
strengthened  by  projecting  ridges ;  and  it  is  curved  in  two  directions, 
so  as  to  have  somewhat  of  an  S  shape. 

The  shaft:  its  ^f  the  Gurves  in  the  shaft,  that  in  the  upper  half  has 
its  convexity  forwards  and  a  little  outwards.  It  is  ren- 
dered more  prominent  externally,  at  the  lower  part,  by  the  rough 
projection  for  the  attachment  for  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  im- 
planted into  the  bone  at  the  part  most  favourable  to  its  action. 
The  shaft  of  the  humerus  looks  as  if  it  had  been  pulled  out  of 
the  straight  line  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid ;  and  that  appearance 
is  more  striking  in  cases  of  rickets  in  which  the  cm've  is  mor- 
bidly increased.  This  projection  is  very  strongly  marked  in 
Solipeds  and  some  other  animals;  and  in  the  Mole  it  is  thrown  out 
into  a  long  spike,  so  as  almost  to  meet  a  similar  process  which 
springs  from  the  outer  condyle.  The  inferior  curve  has  its  concavity 
in  front,  and  is  so  disposed  as  to  make  the  lower  articular  end  of 
the  bone  present  forwards  as  well  as  downwards,  thus  bringing  it 
more  nearly  into  the  direction  in  which  the  fore-arm  is  generally 
placed  when  we  fall  upon  the  hand  or  when  we  use  the  limb  in  any 
strong  exertion,  and  placing  it,  therefore,  in  the  position  which 
is  most  favourable  for  the  reception  of  forces  transmitted  from  the 
fore-arm. 

Both  these  curves  are  occasionally  increased,  but  more  particularly 
the  upper  one,  in  those  cases  of  fcetal  or  infantile  rickets  in  which  the 
arms  are  affected. 
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part  most  liable  ^lie  sliaft,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clavicle  and  most  of 
to  fracture.  ^[^q  Iq^^  boncs,  is  Smallest  and  hardest  at  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  curves,  and  is  here  most  frequently  broken. 
Occasionally  it  is  broken  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  I 
have  already  (page  8)  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  this  oc- 
curred when  a  man  was  helping  himself  upstairs  by  the  hand- 
rail ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  recorded^  In 
consequence  of  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  del- 
toid of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  of  the  brachialis  anticus  in  this 
neighbom-hood,  the  periosteum  is  closely  comiected  with  the  bone, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  become  separated  in  case  of  fracture  so 
much  as  in  other  places.  This,  together  with  the  movements  to 
which  the  broken  ends  are  subjected,  unless  the  hand  be  well  se- 
cm^ed,  is  probably  the  reason  that  union  is  more  liable  to  fail  here 
than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  put  together. 
From  this  point  the  shaft  gradually  increases  in  size  and  becomes 
less  compact  as  we  trace  it  upwards. 

Just  below  the  head  of  the  bone  there  is  an  appa- 

Surgical  neck.  .... 

rent,  rather  than  a  real,  constriction ;  it  is  caused  by  the 
projecting  rough  spaces  for  the  insertion  of  the  axillary  muscles 
below,  and  the  bulging  of  the  tubercles  and  articular  surface  above. 
This,  which  is  called  the  Surgical  Neck,  is  often  the  seat  of  fi-ac- 
ture ;  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  broken  in  old  persons,  in  whom 
the  cancellous  texture  of  the  interior  is  becoming  absorbed  and 
replaced  by  fat. 

The  three  Traced  downward  from  its  narrowest  point  the  shaft 

ridges.  jg  gggQ  iq  become  flattened  from  before  backwards 

(fig.  6),  so  as  to  carry  the  transversely  elongated  articular  sm-face 
for  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  ridge  is  thus  formed  on  either  side; 
these  with  a  third,  rather  less  prominent,  ridge  on  the  fore  part  give 


^  Mr.  Turle,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  15,  1857,  has  collected  fifty  instances 
of  spontaneous  fracture  of  this  bone,  and  has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
recorded  example  of  any  healthy  long  bone  (except  the  humerus)  being  broken  by  the 
force  of  its  attached  muscles.  I  have  (p.  8)  mentioned  one  in  which  the  femur  was 
so  broken ;  and  the  gentleman  who  witnessed  that  case  heard  of  another  precisely 
similar. 
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to  the  section  of  the  bone  a  somewhat  triangular  figure.  Of  these 
angles  or  ridges  the  outer  {A),  called  the  external  supra-condyloid 
ridge,  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  strong ;  it  is  also  more  m  a 
line  with  the  shaft  than  the  inner  one.  It  descends  to  the  outer  con- 
dyle and  bears,  therefore,  the  chief  pressure  of  that  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm which  carries  the  hand.  The  inner  (J5) — or  internal  supra-con- 
dyloid r«c%re— descends  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  anterior  {C) — or 
supra-trocUear  ridge— i?,  broad  and  thick,  though  less  prominent 
than  the  others ;  it  bifurcates  at  its  lower  part  to  enclose  the  coronoid 
fossa,  and  forms  the  support  of  the  lateral  elevations  of  the  trochlea. 
Posteriorly,  the  surface  of  the  humerus,  formed  between  the  external 
and  L(iternal  ridges,  is  broad  and  flat;  and  the  ridges,  separating 
below,  enclose  the  "  olecranon  fossa,",  and  descend  to  their  respective 
condyles.  Traced  upwards  the  external  supra-condyloid  ridge  ex- 
pands into  the  back  of  the  shaft,  and  ascends  to  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  forming  a  tolerably  direct  line,  from  the  condyle  which 
carries  the  radius,  to  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  bone.  The 
supra-trochlear  ridge,  which  is  next  in  strength,  forms  the  fore  part 
of  the  shaft,  and  ascends  to  the  great  tubercle.  The  internal  supra- 
condyloid  ridge  continues  its  com'se,  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  to  the  lesser  tubercle. 

Supra-condyloid  hook-like  process  of  bone  is  occasionally  found  pro- 

process,  jecting  from  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  about  two  inches 
above  the  inner  condyle.  It  is  directed  downwards;  and  its  extremity 
is  usually  connected  with  the  inner  condyle  by  a  ligament  or  band  of 
fibrous  tissue,  enclosing  a  hole  which  corresponds  with  the  "  supra-con- 
■dyloid  foramen"  in  the  fehne  tribe  of  animals.  In  them  it  transmits  the 
brachial  artery  or  one  of  its  primary  branches  and,  commonly,  the 
median  nerve,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  provision  for  preventing  the 
compression  of  the  artery  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  when  the 
creature  is  seizing  and  holding  its  prey.  Tiedemann^  found  the  supra- 
condyloid  foramen,  in  certain  apes,  associated  with  a  high  division  of 
the  brachial  artery;  the  ulnar-branch  and  the  median  nerve  passing 
through  the  foramen.    We  might  expect  the  same  dis^josition  would 


^  Home's  Lecttms  on  Oompa/rative  Anatomy,  I.  76. 
2  Meckel's  ^  rcAw,  iv.  544. 
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oeeur  iu  the  human  sul.ject,  knowing  how  often  the  high  division  of  the 
•rt«fy  u  au  attriidaut  on  anom&liea  in  the  anatomy  of  the  arm.  The 
point,  bowt-ver,  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  cases  which  I  have 
raa  one  related  bv  WilUrand',  whexe  the  brachial  artery  and 

tk0  Mdua  aerrv  ars  dBaciribed  aa  }iaaaiug  through  the  foramen. 

The  depth  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossa\ 
whii  h  is  m  fnrtLt  aj«  t«>  leave  only  a  transparent  lamina 
>-  t«..  ii  th.  in,  c\  ;,or  with  the  sujwrticial  fossa 

for  ti»e  radiua  mhovt  the  oater  condyle,  weaken  the  humerus  just 
aU'Vr  v-ttUr  codt  •<>  much  that,  in  spite  of  the  additional 

•trvii^iii  imparted  br  the  ridgM  alxive  mentioned,  fnicture  not  un- 
frr»ju«  ntlr  oeran  at  thin  part,  and  in  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
'"•n  trt/  mndyh  being  very  promi- 

t  Mr  to  br  brokrn  off.    It  the  ulnar  nerve,  and 

lacnt  and  a  le^'crage  to  the  flexor  and 
It  ia  in  a  plane  l>ehind  that 
o4  the  mtm  >  eompannl  with  that 

the  ovier  oondjr^  r  ^  with  the  {>ower  of  the  muscles 

t.  M  contrmatmi  with  the  |K>wcr  of  the  extensors 
which  er         ;n  the  outer  condyle.    The  latter  is 

iry,  and  is  very  rarely  broken 
turn*  IU  t  prove,  however,  that  this 


i  ..•   imi>*r\M  at  liic  upper  end  of  the  hunicnis  arc 
!m..  ii  r  Miprimrd  in  «"  -n  with  their  size  and  pro- 

ttt  •i.nix  <!  tue  lower  animals;  thiii  is  for  the  purpose 
of  pmaittiwf  a  trre  range  of  movement  in  the  shoulder-joint \ 


*  A  »«at  mmd  f^mtlfm  Mtd»Ml  Jfcwiwt,  %tx.  571. 

*  K  i^iminmmm,  mnkron,  amd  Mtiw  oiber  ■nhnaU,  thr  thin  plate  of  bone 
krtWM*  ik»  nii«— ui<  mmi  oiMCMiw  tamm  4om  not  exitt,  ao  UiAt  there  ia  cotiununica- 
Mm  W««mi  tlw  %w.     TVb  b  oeoMioMOjr  found  aJao  in  man,  and,  it  is  said, 

^>^wthr  km      K^grD  %kmm  ia  tkm  BaropMa. 

:  I  II  tmm  of  tW  — *f  *^ — Uke  acromion  and  ooracoid — are  large,  but 
um  jatrnH  ami  do  maH  witli  it*  moTements.  In  the  lower  animals, 

i»n  ^.»tij  im  SoMpadi^  tkmj  an  aBaD;  ■liwwt  the  tuberdes  of  the  humerus  are  of 
fTMl  itma,  md  ma  tmik  mprm  tlw  joint.  In  th«»e  animals  also  the  articular  surface 
«f  tkt  hmmmnm  ia  bm  ttame  baa  a»  the  thafl,  and  not  set  off  from  it  at  an 

MfW  lij  Maa*  tt a  no.^  m  .1  >•  in  ~*~ 
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The  smaller  tubercle,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  larger  one,  give 
attachment  respectively  to  the  subscapulars  and  the  teres  minor 
muscles,  which  rotate  the  arm  inwards  and  outwards.  The  middle 
part  of  the  gTcat  tuhercle  gives  attachment  to  the  sit,pra-  and 
infraspinatus  muscles,  which  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  arm 
by  causing  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  revolve  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  so  enabling  the  deltoid  to  perform  its  intended  function  of 
raising  the  arm.  Were  it  not  for  the  assistance  thus  afforded  by 
these  two  muscles,  a  considerable  part,  at  least,  of  the  force  of  the 
deltoid  would  be  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  direction  of  its  fibres 
being  such  as  to  draw  the  head  of  the  humerus  straight  upwards 
against  the  acromion. 

.  ^   .  ,  The  shallow  constriction  which  is  situated  between 

Anatomical 

neck.  ^]^Q  tubercles  and  the  articular  surface,  and  is  continued 

beneath  the  inferior  edge  of  the  latter,  is  called  the  Anatomical 
Neck.  It  con-esponds,  in  many  respects,  with  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and,  like  it,  carries  the  head  at  an  angle  of  about  120*^  with 
the  shaft.  It  is  invested  with  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  formed,  in 
part  at  least,  by  fibres  reflected  from  the  insertion  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  backwards,  to  the  margin  of  the  head,  and  which  is  over- 
laid by  synovial  membrane.  .  It  serves  the  pm-pose  of  giving  power 
to  the  rotators  of  the  limb,  and  of  increasing  the  range  of  move- 
ment of  the  joint;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
glenoid,  cavity,  it  needs  not  to  be  of  so  great  length  as  the  neck  of 
the  femui-,  and  it  is  proportionately  less  liable  to  fracture.  Never- 
theless, fractm*e  does  sometimes  occur  ^  in  old  age,  when  the  cancel- 
lous structm*e  in  its  interior,  like  that  in  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
often  undergoes  absorption  and  fatty  degeneration. 
Medullary  cavity,  longitudinal  scctiou  of  the  bone  (figs.  8  and  9) 
and  wall  of  shaft,  gj^ews  the  Medullary  Cavity  to  be  of  large  size,  and  to 
extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft.   The  Nutritious  Artery 


1  In  the  Dupuytren  Museum  I  found  three  specimens  of  fracture  through  this 
part,  Dr  Knox,  Medical  Gazette,  xxxi.,  found  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  within  the  capsular  ligament,  in  dissecting  the  shoulder  of  an  aged  female. 
There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  fractuie  close 
to  the  anatomical  neck.  The  bones  are  remarkably  light  from  atrophy :  in  one  instance 
the  patient  was  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  other  seventy-nine. 
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enters,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  through 
a  channel  directed  obliquely  downwards.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
second  nutritious  artery,  higher  up,  which  takes  the  same  direction. 
The  wall  of  the  bone  is  very  thick  and  dense  a  little  below  the 
middle,  where  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  smallest,  and  where 
the  medullary  canal  is  wide.  Towards  the  upper  end  the  size 
of  the  shaft  gradually  increases ;  and  the  wall  becomes  thinner, 
in  consequence  of  laminae  passing  off  from  it  into  the  interior. 
Near  the  head  of  the  bone,  where  the  circumference  suddenly 
enlarges,  these  lamina  separate  in  greater  numbers  from  the  expand- 
ing wall  and  ascend  vertically  to  the  epiphysis.  The  latter  is 
generally  composed  of  rather  compact  cancellated  structure.  At  the 
lower  end,  where  a  sudden  widening  of  the  bone  takes  place,  the 
separation  of  the  components  of  the  wall  into  vertical  or  radiating 
lamina  is  also  very  marked  ■  and  the  lamina  which  pass  from 
the  outer  side  to  support  the  capitulum  for  the  radius  are  particu- 
larly strong. 

Deyeiopment.  ^^out  the  middle  of  the  2nd  month  a  nucleus  ap- 
pears near  the  middle  of  the  shaft ;  or  there  may  be  two 
nuclei,  corresponding  with  the  two  nutritious  arteries  which  are  oc- 
casionally fornid ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  two  quickly  coalesce 
into  one,  which  soon  extends  to  the  extremities  of  the  shaft. 
The  ends  of  the  bone  remain  cartilaginous  till  after  birth.  Some 
time  during  the  1st  year  ossification  begins  in  the  upper  one;  and, 
a  few  months  later,  a  nucleus  appears  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  ' 
exti-emity.  •  This  gi-ows  into  the  tubercle  for  the  radius  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trochlea ;  or  there  may  be  a  separate  nucleus  for 
the  former.  The  concave  portion  and  inner  edge  of  the  trochlea 
are  either  developed  from  a  separate  nucleus,  which  appears  about 
12,  according  to  Beclard,  or  are  formed  by  an  extension  of  the 
shaft  in  that  direction  (PI.  II.  fig.  6,  page  40).  At  about  8  the 
nucleus  for  the  inner  condyle  appears ;  I  have  found  it  very  distinct 
at  10.  In  some  instances  a  small  nucleus  is  formed  on  the  outer 
condyle  at  about  15.  These  all  are  united  together  at  about  17, 
and  to  the  shaft  before  20.  At  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  year 
the  nucleus  for  the  great  tubercle  is  seen,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
5th  year  that  for  the  lesser  tubercle.    These  soon  unite  together ; 
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and,  about  a  year  after  their  union,  they  coalesce  with  the  head, 
forming  the  upper  epiphysis,  which  is  not  united  to  the  shaft  till 
21.  This  epiphysis  is  not  veiy  deep ;  and  the  neck  of  the  humerus 
is  chiefly  formed  by  the  shaft,  which  is  prolonged  inwards  and 
upwards  for  that  purpose,  just  as  the  shaft  of  the  femui'  is  pro- 
longed to  form  the  neck  of  that  bone. 

The  length  of  the  humerus  is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other 
"bones  of  the  limb,  goes  on  increasing  during  development  and  growth 
(p.  98),  and  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  frame  (p.  89).  In 
the  orang  and  some  other  monkeys  the  radius  and  ulna  are  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  the  humerus  (p.  106).  Its  growth  is  liable  to  be  arrested  in 
rickets;  and  in  some  of  the  examples  of  this  disease  it  is  remarkably 
short,  as  well  as  abnormally  curved  and  thick.  Its  development  occa- 
sionally fails  altogether,  or  m  part,  with  or  without  failure  of  the 
other  segments  of  the  extremity.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  mentioned 
by  Yelpeau,  the  total  and  congenital  absence  of  the  humerus  interfered 
but  little  with  the  movements  of  the  fore-arm  \  Its  shaft  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  subject  of  sclerosis  and  growths  of  various  kinds. 
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present  rather  more  interest  than  attaches  to  the  other  long  bones, 
because,  in  addition  to  their  movement  together  upon  the  humerus, 
the  radius  undergoes  a  partial  revolution  upon  the  ulna  for  the  pur- 
Axis  of  rotation  pose  of  permitting  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
of  the  radius    j^aud.    lu  this  movemcut  the  radius  rotates  upon  an 

in  pronation  _ 

and  supination  axis  drawu  Straight  downwards,  as  a  plumb-lme  would 
fall,  through  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  upper  portion  of  this  axis 
passes  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  button-like  head  of  the 
radius,  which  rests  upon  the  condyle.  But  as  we  trace  it  lower 
down,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
outwards  from  the  humerus  at  the  elbow,  it  soon  ceases  to  ti*averse 


^  The  humerus,  "as  a  rule,  appears  to  be  wanting  in  fishes."  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology,  by  Dr  Clark,  il.  i?- 
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the  radius,  and  takes  its  course,  along  the  interosseous  space,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna,  through  the  middle  of  which  it  runs,  just  as 
above  it  had  run  through  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the'  radius. 
Accordingly,  in  pronation  and  supination,  the  Mj9per  articular  sur- 
face of  the  radius  rotates  upon  its  own  axis,  on  the  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  and  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna:  whereas  the 
is  perpendicu-  ^^^^^  ^ud  of  the  radius  plays  around  the  lower  extremity 
^ondyToThu-  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  upon  it, 

oTrgTge?  ^P«^      axis  which  passes  through  the  centre 

of  the  extremity  of  that  bone.    Thus,  although  the 
axes  of  movement  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  radius  in  pronation 
and  supination  coincide  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  that  of  the 
one  passes  through  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  that  of  the  other 
through  the  end  of  the  ulna^.    If  now  this  perpendicular  line  be 
prolonged  downwards  through  the  hand  it  passes  through  the  ring 
finger ;  so  that,  in  the  movement  referred  to,  the  hand,  with  the 
radius,  rotates  upon  an  axis  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  outer 
tubercle  of  the  humerus  to  the  extremity  of  the  ring  finger;  and 
the  axis  traverses  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  which  forms  a  -point 
d'  appui  for  the  member  to  revolve  upon.    The  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  is  a  fixed  point,  or  nearly  so.  Perhaps,  during  rapid 
and  forced  movements,  it  may  be  subjected  to  a  slight 
inclination  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  radius, 
that  is  to  say,  inwards  dm-ing  supination,  and  outwards  during 
pronation;  but  this  is  very  slight,  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, does  not  appear  to  take  place  at  all. 

The  state  of  complete  supination  is  a  forced  and 
SofS-  I'^t^er  uncomfortable  position;  and  the  same  may  be 
£eSh!°'^  ^^^^  complete  pronation.  When  at  ease  the  hand 
and  forearm  fall  into  a  mid-position  between  supination 
and  pronation ;  and  the  deepest  parts  of  the  opposed  articular  sm- 
faces  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  then  in  contact.  This,  accordingly, 
is  the  position  which  we  select  when  we  wish  to  confine  the  limb  in 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  it  is  the  one  in  which  we  can 


Lower  end  of 
ulna  a  fixed 
point. 


I  find  that  Mr  Ward  (in  Human  Osteology,  p.  312)  describes  correctly  this 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  radius,  and  illustrates  it  by  a  diagram. 
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exert  the  greatest  power  with  the  hand  and  in  pressing  with  the 
pahn.  The  condition  of  complete  pronation  is  more  agreeable,  "both 
to  the  feeling  and  the  eye,  than  that  of  complete  supination.  This 
accords  with  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces;  and  it  accords 
also  with  the  position  which  is  permanent  in  most  of  the  lower 
animals. 

For,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  power  of  supination  is 

Pree  supination  i  j 

peculiar  to  man.  peculiar,  or  almost  peculiar,  to  man  and  quadrumana  among 
mammals.     In  the  greater  number  of  mammals  the  hand  and  arm 
are  used  for  support  as  well  as  for  prehension;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  former  purpose  is  the  more  important,  so  is  the  configuration  of 
the  radius  more  adapted  for  strength,  and  less  for  rotatory  motion. 
Even  in  carnivorous  animals  a  great  difierence  from  the  condition  of 
the  human  fore-arm  is  observable.    The  head  of  the  radius,  instead  of 
presenting  a  circular  facet  to  the  humerus,  is  in  them  transversely  elon- 
gated, its  fore  part  projects,  beyond  the  level  of  the  capitulum,  half-way 
across  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  the  bone  can  scarcely 
be  moved  from  the  state  of  pronation.    This  is  still  more  the  case  in 
Rodentia,  Pachydermata,  Ruminantia  and  Solidungula;  in  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  elephant,  the  transversely  elongated  head  of  the 
radius  occupies  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  to  the  entu-e 
exclusion  of  the  ulna,  the  fore-arm  is  quite  prone,  and  no  supination  is 
possible.    In  the  sloth,  seal,  kangaroo  and  ant-eater,  where  the  anterior 
extremity  is  used  less  for  support  and  more  for  prehension,  &c.  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  quadrumanous  condition,  the  head  of  the  radius 
is  more  restricted  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  faculty 
of  supination  is  possessed  by  them  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree. 

Of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  the  radius  is  by  far  the 
Relation  of  the  ^ogt  constant  and  the  most  important  in  the  animal  series. 

si^e  of  the  ulna  , ,     .      ,  i 

to  the  number  The  size  and  length  of  the  ulna  vary  very  greatly  m  the 
of  the  digits.  classes;  its  lower  part  especially  is  often  absent  or 

very  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  varieties  of  this  bone  bear  a  marked 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  digits.  Thus  in  Man  and  Quadru- 
mana, where  the  proper  complement  of  the  latter  is  five,  the  ulna  is  of 
fuU  size,  and  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  In  Camivora,  where 
one,  or  more,  of  the  digits  is  imperfect,  the  relative  size  of  the  ulna  is 
less,  though  the  olecranon  is  larger.  In  Rodents  also,  where  the 
thumb  is  short,  or  consists  of  two  segments,  or  is  represented  by  only  a 
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single  ossicle,  the  ulna  is  comparatively  small ;  in  some  it  forms  only 
a  thin  slip  at  the  back  of  the  radius,  and  the  olecranon  is  large.    In  the 
elephant,  which  rests  upon  the  extremities  of  five  digits,  the  ulna  is  of 
gi-eat  size  and  strength,  entering  largely  into  the  formation  both  of  the 
elbow  and  wi'ist-joint;  and  the  radii^s  is  proportionately  smaU  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  humerus.    In  the  rhinoceros,  which 
has  four  digits,  the  ulna  is  smaller  and  not  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
joint.    The  hippopotamus  bears  upon  only  three  toes,  and  has  a  propor- 
tionately small  ulna,  which  is  in  great  part  blended  with  the  radius.  In 
Kuminants,  where  there  are  two  toes,  the  olecranon  is  large,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna  is  reduced  to  a  mere  delicate  splint  or  slip  running 
down  the  back  of  the  radius  to  near  the  carpus.     In  Solidungula, 
which  rest  upon  one  toe,  the  ulna  is  reduced  almost  to  its  olecranon 
portion,  and  the  shaft  is  represented  by  a  thin  splint  which  reaches 
only  a  little  below  the  elbow.  In  the  sloth,  seal,  kangaroo  and  ant-eater, 
the  number  of  toes  is  greater,  and  the  ulna  is  proportionately  larger! 
In  most  Eeptiles  there  is  the  full  complement  of  toes,  and  the  ulna 
often  exceeds  the  radius  in  size  and  is  joined  with  the  carpal  bones. 

This  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  ulna,  in  accordance  with  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  the  digits  in  the  animal  series  as  we  travel  down- 
wards from  man,  is  the  more  pecuHar,  because  we  do  not  find  the  sub- 
traction of  the  digits  to  take  place  first  on  the  ulnar,  but  rather  on  the 
radial,  side  of  the  hand;  for  instance,  the  thumb  is  imperfect  or  alto- 
gether suppressed  in  some  animals  (the  rhinoceros  for  instance)  which 
retain  all  the  fingers. 

Ulna  not  more  N"otwithstanding  these  variations  in  the  size  of  the  uhia 
often  imde-      in  difierent  animals,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  human 

velopea  than         i.  •  • 

the  radius  in     subject  its  development  is  more  liable  to  fail  than  that  of 
the  radius.    One  or  both  of  these  bones  may  be  absent  or 
more  or  less  defective;  and  this  condition  is  usually  associated  Avith  an 
absence  or  deficiency  of  a  corresponding  part  of  the  hand. 


THE  ULNA 

diminishes  in  size  from  above  downwards.  It  is  of  considerable 
dimensions  at  the  upper  part,  where  it  enters  largely  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  elbow-joint  and  gives  attachment  to  the  great 
extensor,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm,  and  to 
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some  of  the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  hand.  At  the  middle  it 
is  also  very  strong,  and  is  furnished  with  projecting  ridges  which 
give  its  section  a  ti-iangular  form.  Just  above  its  lower  articular 
surface  it  is  smaller  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ridges  have  disap- 
peared, so  that  it  is  reduced  to- a  mere  neck  carrying  the  lower 
articular  end.  It  presents  two  Curves  in  its  shaft;  one  of  which 
is  wide,  involving  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  is  directed 
backwards  and  inwards;  the  other  is  rather  sharper,  involves 
only  the  lower  third  of  the  bone,  and  has  its  convexity  forwards 
and  outwards.  The  most  bent  portion  of  the  ulna  is  that  which 
is  also  the  smallest,  namely,  the  part  just  above  the  lower  end. 
The  Medullary  Canal  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bone, 
and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft.  The  Nutritious  Artery 
enters  the  fore  part,  at  a  third  from  the  upper  end,  and  rmis 

obliquely  upwards. 

The  Coronoid  process  has  to  bear  the  chief  force  of 

Coronoid  pro-  t        •  i      i      i       j     •+  • 

cess.  the  trochlea  in  pressing  forwards  with  the  hand;  it  is 

strengthened  by  ridges,  which  descend  from  its  outer  and  inner  edges 
and  converge  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  shaft.  These  ridges  give 
attachment  to  muscles  and  ligaments ;  and  the  hrachialis  anticus  is 
implanted  into  the  rough  surface  between  them.  So  strong  is  the 
root  of  this  process  that  it  is  very  seldom  broken  off,  though  a  few 
instances  of  the  accident  have  occurred. 

On  the  middle  of  the  broad  upper  surface  of  the  Ole- 
oiecranon.      ^^.^^^^  ^  slight  prominence  which  has  the  effect 

of  distancing  the  triceps  tendon  a  little  from  the  centre  of  motion 
of  the  elbow.  It  is  smooth,  and  a  bursa  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  tendon  which  passes  on  to  the  roughness  beyond  it.  The 
hinder  aspect  of  the  olecranon  presents  a  triangular  surface,  which 
is  covered  by  dense  closely  adhering  longitudinal  stripes  of  fibrous 
tissue  connected  with  the  triceps  tendon  (PI.  XXXII.  fig.  2,  O). 
More  distinct  processes  of  the  tendon  pass  along  the  ridges  that 
form  the  lateral  margins  of  this  triangular  surface.  Near  its  junc- 
ture with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  is  rather  narrower  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  here  liable  to  be  broken  by  falls  upon  the  elbow  or  by  spas- 
modic action  of  the  triceps.    The  fragment  so  detached  is  com- 
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monly,  more  or  less,  drawn  up  by  tlie  muscle;  and,  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  bony  reunion  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Development  Ossification  commences,  in  the  2nd  month,  near  the 
middle  of  the  shaft.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  bone 
is  formed  chiefly  by  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft.  Separate  nuclei 
are,  however,  superadded  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  year;  one, 
pretty  constant,  for  the  olecranon,  which,  in  its  first  appearance,  is 
compared  by  Meckel  to  the  kneepan^;  one,  sometimes,  for  the  coro- 
noid  process,  of  small  size ;  and  another,  rather  larger,  for  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity.  That  for  the  olecranon  and  the  other  two  unite  to 
the  shaft  soon  after  puberty.  In  the  lower  end  there  are,  according 
to  Beclard,  two  nuclei,  which  appear  soon  after  birth,  one  for  the 
articular  extremity,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process;  they  soon 
unite  together,  but  are  not  joined  to  the  shaft  till  near  22.  Accord- 
ing to  Meckel  there  is,  in  the  lower  end,  only  one  nucleus,  which 
does  not  appear  till  the  5th  or  6th  year. 

The  posterior  edge  of  the  uhia  is,  in  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent, 
subcutaneous;  and  it  participates  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,' 
which  is  simHarly  circumstanced,  in  a  liabihty  to  be  the  subject  of 
nodes. 


Professor  Owen,  in  opposition  to  Vicq-d'Azyr  and  others,  regards  the  ole- 
cranon to  be  homologous,  not  with  the  pateUa,  but  with  an  extension  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  fibula  abore  the  knee-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Omithorhynchus  and 
some  other  animals.   He  finds  in  the  Bat  a  sesamoid  bone  superadded  to  the  olecranon 
"which  corresponds  with  a  detached  ossicle  situated  over  the  highly  projecting  upper 
end  of  the  fibula  in  the  Wombat."    "  In  certain  bats  there  is  a  development  of  a  sesa- 
moid bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  brachii,  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  which  is  the 
true  homotype  of  the  patella  in  the  leg."    On  the  natwe  of  Limhs,  pp.  24  and  19.  I 
cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  there  are  some  strong  grounds  for  adhering  to  the  old 
view  of  the  olecranon  being  truly  the  homotype  of  the  patella.  Of  this,  however,  more 
will  be  said  hereafter.    The  occurrence  of  a  sesamoid  bone  above  the  olecranon,  and 
united  to  it  by  ligament,  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  the  human  subject;  also 
on  the  summit  of  the  coronoid  process.  Jourdan,  Encycl.  Anatomique,  n.  137;  Blandin. 
Anat.  I.  161.    In  the  frog  the  olecranon  process  is  wanting,  and  a  substitute  for  it  is 
provided  by  a  thickening  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  cuhiti,  where  it  passes  over  the 
joint,^  aided  by  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  which  is  thrown  out  into  a  prominence 
at  this  part.    In  the  Surinam  toad  there  is  a  sesamoid  bone  interposed,  like  a  pateUa, 
between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  cubiti  and  the  elbow-joint.    Gatahgue  of  Mmeum 
of  College  of  Surgeons. 
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THE  RADIUS 

averages  rather  more  than  nine  inches  in  length.    Its  shape  is, 
in  many  respects,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  uhia.    It  is  constricted 
above,  instead  of  below,  and  it  increases  in  size  from  the  upper 
towards  the  lower  end.    It  forms  but  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  elbow-joint,  whereas  it  is  the  chief  bone  of  the  wrist.  Its 
upper  articular  surface  for  connection  with  the  ulna  is  convex ;  the 
lower  is  concave.     Its  shaft  presents,  like  that  of  the  ulna,  two 
Curves;  but  they  are  in  opposite  direction  to  the  curves  in  the 
latter  bone ;  the  upper  is  the  sharper,  occupies  the  superior  third 
of  the  bone,  and  has  its  convexity  inwards  and  forwards;  the 
lower  is  wider,  occupies  the  lower  two-thirds,  and  has  its  con- 
vexity outwards  and  backwards.    Hence  the  two  bones  are  bent 
towards  one  another  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  which  renders 
the  interosseous  space  there  narrow ;  whereas,  lower  down,  they  are 
bent  away  from  one  another,  and  the  interosseous  space  is  wider^ 
Besides  the  secondary  curves  in  their  shafts  both  the  radius  and 
ulna  present  a  primary  curve,  with  the  concavity  in  front,  involving 
their  whole  leng-th,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more 
s|)ace  and  better  leverage  to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
fingers. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  superior  curve  of 

Attachment  of 

biceps  tendon  the  radius  givcs  attachment  to  the  great  supinator  oi 
nent  part  of  the  the  forc-arm — the  hicejps  muscle ;  and  the  bone  is  here 
upper  curve,  throwu  out  iuto  Still  greater  prominence,  by  the  foima- 
tion  of  the  Tubercle,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  leverage  of 
that  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  implanted  into  the  pro- 
iectinff  posterior  edffe  of  the  tubercle  and  into  the  rough 

The  tubercle.  ^  ^  &  .    n  ^  i 

space  just  behind  it,  bemg  separated  from  the  smooth 
fore  part  of  the  tubercle  by  a  bursa,  thus  obtaining,  in  every  posi- 
tion of  the  bone,  all  the  advantages  which  the  tubercle  afibrds. 


'  In  the  monkey  the  radius  describes  a  considerably  bolder,  as  well  as  longer,  curve 
in  its  lower  part  than  it  does  in  man ;  and  the  interosseous  space  is  proportionately 
wider. 
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The  action  of  this  strong  muscle  upon  the  tubercle  of  the  radius 
renders  the  power  of  supination  greater  than  that  of  pronation ;  and 
the  tools  of  workmen  are,  for  this  reason,  so  made,  that  screw- 
driving,  gimlet-turning,  and  mechanical  work  of  the  like  kind,  is 
done  bj  supination  of  the  right  liand.  From  the  tubercle  a  strong 
ridge  i-uns  upwards  and  outwards,  in  front  of  the  neck 

Eidges  ascend-    4.^,^■l^r'^^  ' 

ingaudde-  towards  tlic  head  ot  the  bone;  and  another  ridge  runs 
TeTuberSr  clownwards  and  outwards  to  the  exterior  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  shaft,  near  its  middle.  These  ridges  strengthen 
the  radius  in  the  two  directions  into  which  the  force  of  the  biceps 
muscle  is  resolved  in  its  efforts  to  supinate  the  radius. 

Attachment  of  S^^^*  Supinator  is  attached  to  the  most 

pronator  teres  prominent  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  upper  curve  of 

at  the  promi-       ,  _ .  i  •  i  • 

nent  part  of  the  the  radius,  which  IS  on  the  inner  side,  so  is  the  great 

lower  curve  i 

pronator— the  pronator  i^eres— attached  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  convexity  of  the  lower  curve,  which  is  on  the 
outer  side.  A  rough  space,  a  little  above  the  middle,  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  shaft,  indicates  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle,  which,  like  that  of  the  biceps,  takes  all  possible 
advantage  of  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the  radius, 
inasmuch  as  it  runs  nearly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  rounded  outer 
margin  of  the  bone.  ^ 

Eidge  on 

A  very  prominent  and  sharp  ridge  runs  along  the 
uhiar  side.  '^^^^^^  g^^g  q£  radius,  in  the  arc  of  its  lower  curve. 
It  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  bone  at  a  part  where  such  assistance 
is  much  needed.  Above,  it  is  smoothed  down  before  it  reaches 
the  tubercle,  because  the  presence  of  so  sharp  a  ridge  there  would 
have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  free  movement  of  the  radius  in  pro- 
nation and  supination.  Below,  the  inner  edge  is  flattened  so  as  to 
form  a  broad  surface  which  presents  a  concave  facet  for  articula- 
tion with  the  ulna. 

MeduUary  The  forameu  for  the  medullary  artery  is  situated  a 

foramen.  j-^^|g  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^£  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

Bend  at  lower        ^  slight  bend,  with  the  convexity  backwards,  at  the 
inner  part  of  the  shaft,  has  the  effect  of  slanting  the 
lower  end  of  the  bone  forwards,  so  as  to  give  it  the  best  direction 
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for  receiving  tlie  forces  that  are  transmitted  to  it  from  the  palm 
when  pressure  is  made  with  the  hand,  or  when  we  fall  upon  the 
hand. 

This  part  of  the  radius,  however,  being  so  much  exposed  to  violence,  is 
frequently  broken.  The  upper  fractured  end  is,  in  most  instances,  driven 
in  front  of  the  other,  the  line  between  them  being  more  or  less  oblique  \ 
Fractures  may  also  occur  at  any  other  part  of  the  bone ;  indeed  they  are 
frequent  at  every  pai-t. 

Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  at  the  same  time 
Development  ^  little  earlier  than,  in  the  ulna.    It  begins,  in 

the  2nd  year,  in  the  lower  epiphysis,  which  is  united  to  the  shaft 
at  about  20;  and  in  the  8th  or  9th  year,  in  the  upper  epiphysis^, 
which  is  joined  to  the  shaft  in  the  13th  year. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  pathology  of  the  radius  is  the  liability  of 
its  lower  end  to  become  enlarged  in  children  of  strumous  habit.  The 
ulna  sometimes  undergoes  the  same  change  j  this  takes  place  in  no  other 
bones  with  anything  like  the  same  frequency  or  to  the  same  extent. 
The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, causing  ulceration  at  the  epiphysis  ^ 


THE  HAND 

is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  Hmb,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  part 
to  which  all  the  rest  is  subservient.  The  office  of  the  shoulder,  arm  and 
fore-ai*m,  is  to  bear  the  hand,  and  to  carry  it  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  trank  so  that  it  may  enjoy  a  sufficient  range  of  movement. 


^  In  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  wrist-jointj  fractures  of  this  part  of  the 
radius  are  rather  difficult  to  discover,  and  they  are  very  often  overlooked.  Fre- 
quently they  are  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  which  is  strange,  since  it  is, 
or  ought  to  he,  a  well-known  fact  that  dislocation  of  that  joint  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

2  It  is  stated  in  Quain's  Anatomy  that  ossification  begins  in  the  upper  epiphysis 
before  the  fifth  year. 

'  In  Sandifort's  Museum  Anatomicum,  il.  Tab.  v.  is  the  representation  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  of  a  rickety  subject,  in  which  both  radius  and  ulna  are  greatly 
curved  inwards  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  thirds,  the  ulna  forming  the 
concavity  and  the  radius  the  convexity  of  the  curve;  the  leg  is  also  curved,  the 
fibula  being  on  the  concave,  the  tibia  on  the  convex  side. 
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and  bo  able  (in  man)  to  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  body.  In  some 
animals  (Cetaceans)  the  Land  is  fully  developed,  although  the  rest  of  the 
limb  is  only  rudimentaiy;  and  in  some  examples  of  monstrosity  in  the 
human  subject  it  is  present  and  appended  to  the  trunk,  although  the 
other  segments  of  the  extremity  are  wanting.  The  human  hand  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  size,  being  exceeded  m  this  particular  by  that 
of  the  monkey  and  of  some  other  animals;  nor  by  the  number  of 
its  bones;  but  by  the  relative  propoxi;ions  of  its  several  components, 
and  by  the  variety  and  nicety  of  movement  wliich  they  enjoy.  In 
Quadi-umana,  for  instance,  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  are  much 
larger  and  longer  in  proportion  to  the  carpus  than  in  man,  wlxich  gives 
a  great  extent  and  strength  of  grasp  to  those  animals;  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  are  less  delicate  and  exact,  and  the  hand  is,, 
therefore,  less  adapted  to  fulfil  the  office  of  ministering  to  an  intelligent 
will  than  it  is  in  man. 

The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  human  hand  are. 

The  thumb.  . 

however,  to  be  found  in  the  thumb.  It,  at  once  j^owei-ful  and 
capable  of  great  variety  of  movement,  stands  out  fi-om  the  palm  so  as 
to  increase  greatly  the  width  of  the  hand;  and  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  brought  in  opj)osition  to  each  of  the  fingers  with  the  greatest 
facility.  When  the  hand  is  ojDened  the  fingers  and  thumb  all  diverge 
from  one  another,  and  cover  a  large  area.  When  the  hand  is  being  shut 
they  all  converge  together ;  the  fingers  are  first  bent  a  little,  and  their 
tips  are  brought  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  thumb,  so  as  to  enclose  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity,  in  which  objects  may  be  safely  held;  and  then,  by  a  slight 
efibrt,  the  pulps  of  the  four  fingers  may  be  made  to  converge  upon  the 
thumb,  or  the  latter  may  be  opposed  to  each  separately.  As  the 
fingers  are  further  bent  they  are  folded  down,  nearly  in  the  planes  of 
their  respective  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  thumb  is  folded  beneath 
them,  or  is  laid  upon  them  so  as  to  strengthen  their  grasp.  Thus  the 
thumb,  by  its  relation  to  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  fingers,  acts  as  an 
antagonist  when  we  grasp  a  body  with  the  whole  hand ;  and,  by  its  rela- 
tion to  their  dorsal  aspects,  it  assists  them,  and  gives  increased  secui'ity 
to  the  clenched  fist. 
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THE  CAEPUS 


foi-ms  a  centre,  from  which  all  the  other  bones  of  the  hand  radiate, 
and  upon  wliich  they  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  rest,  so  that  they 
are  carried  together  with  it  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm. 
The  eight  hones  which  compose  the  carpus  are  formed  of  close 
cancellous  tissue  sm-rounded  by  a  layer  of  compact  bone,  are 
jointed  to  one  another  by  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  and  are 
Great  strength  ^iiit^d  by  vcry  stout  ligaments;  hence  the  wrist  is  as 
of  tiie  wrist.  strong  as  if  it  had  been  constructed  of  one  solid  piece 
of  bone;  while  the  slight  gliding  movements  which  take  place 
between  the  several  bones  give  to  it  an  elasticity  which  serves 
to  break  the  jars  that  result  from  falls  and  blows  upon  the  hand. 
Moreover,  the  several  bones  are  joined  to  one  another  by  a  large 
extent  of  sm-face ;  but  each  one  is  united  to  three  or  more  others ; 
and  their  surfaces  are  so  variously  moulded,  and  obliquely  arranged 
with  regard  to  each  other,  that  forces  received  by  one  are  broken 
and  dispersed  among  the  others,  and  are  so  resolved  that,  unless 
they  be  of  a  very  severe  crushing  nature,  they  fail  to  produce 
any  injmy  at  the  wrist.  Were  it  not  for  these  provisions  fractures 
of  the  radius  would  be  far  more  common  than  they  now  are. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  whole  extremity 
should  have  been  more  stoutly  and  heavily  constructed  to  possess 
its  present  amount  of  strength. 

Convex  dorsal  The  bones  are  so  arranged  that  the  carpus  presents 
pabnwaspLs  ^  ^orsal,  Comparatively  even,  convex  sm-face  upon  which 
of  carpus.  ^j^g  extcusor  tendons  play,  and  a  palmar  concave  sui'face 
on  which  the  flexor  tendons  lie.  The  latter  surface  is  surmoimted 
on  either  side  by  two  marked  projections — the  process  of  the  unci- 
form bone  and  the  pisiform  bone  on  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  edges 
of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides  on  the  radial  side.  The  pro- 
jections are  bound  together,  and  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side  by  strong  ligamentous  bands,  which  pass  across  the 
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wrist  and  form  the  anterior  palmar  arch.  These  ligaments  gird 
the  bones  in  a  powerful  manner,  protect  the  subjacent  parts,  and 
constitute  a  pulley  on  which  the  flexor  tendons  play.  In  the 
centre  of  the  concavity  of  the  carpus  is  a  slight  prominence, 
formed  by  the  os  magnum;  ligaments  converge  to  this  from  the 
various  surrounding  bones,  strengthening  still  further  the  palmar 
arch,  and  giving  an  evenness  to  that  surface  which,  in  the  dried 
state,  seems  very  unfavourable  to  the  play  of  tendons. 
Hand  and  carpus  The  Pisifovm  houe  Scarcely  enters  into  the  compo- 
nliddie  a'^d  two  sition  of  the  carpus.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
lateral  parts.  ^  scsamoid  bouc.  Or  as  a  process  for  the  attachment 
of  tendons  and  ligaments^.  The  other  three  bones  of  the  upper 
row — the  Scaj)7wid,  Semilunar  and  Cuneiform — present  together  a 
convex  surface  which  is  received  into  the  concavity  formed  by 
the  radius  and  the  triangular  ligament.  The  Semilunar,  or 
middle  bone  of  the  three,  bears  the  Os  magnum,  which,  in  turn, 
carries  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  or  longest  and  largest 
finger.  In  consequence  of  this  finger  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  and  of  its  knuckle  being  also  more  prominent  than 
any  of  the  other  knuckles,  its  metacarpal  bone  has  to  bear  the 
severest  blows  and  pressure.  It  is  accordingly  thicker  than 
the  other  metacarpals;  and  forces  are  transmitted  from  it  to  the 
OS  magnum,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  central  bone  of  the 
wrist,  and  which  terminates  in  a  ball  fitted  into  the  concavity  of 
the  semilunar  and  scaphoid  bones  (PI.  XXXIII.  fig.  1).  The 
forces  transmitted  through  the  os  magnum  are  chiefly  received  by 
the  semilunar  bone,  and  by  it  again  are  transmitted  to  the  inner, 
or  most  strongly  supported,  division  of  the  articular  sm-face  of  the 
radius. 

The  Scaplioid  carries  two  bones  of  the  second  row,  viz.  the 
Trajpezium  and  Trapezoides,  and,  with  them,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. The  Cuneiform  bone,  in  like  manner,  carries  the  Unciform, 
which  is  equivalent  to  two  bones,  being  sometimes  developed  fi-om 
two  nuclei  in  man,  and  consisting  permanently  of  two  bones  in 
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tm-tles  and  some  otlier  reptiles;  and  the  unciform  carries  the  two 
smaller  fingers. 

Thus  the  hand  and  carpus  may  be  described  to  con- 

Hancl  and  car-  •  i  t  i  i  i  i  Wl 

pus  in  three  sist  o'f  three  divisions;  a  middle  and  two  lateral.  Ine 
divisions.  ^^^(^ig  division,  which  is  the  most  essential  element, 
is  composed  of  the  middle,  or  large,  finger,  with  the  os  magnum 
and  semilunar  bones,  which  are  carried  upon  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  radius.  The  outer  division  consists  of  the  thumb  and  index 
fingers,  with  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides,  all  carried  upon  the 
scaphoid  bone,  wliich  rests  upon  the  styloid  portion  of  the  articular 
sm'face  of  the  radius.  The  inner  division,  consisting  of  the  two 
lesser  fingers,  is  carried,  by  the  unciform  and  cuneiform  bones, 
upon  the  articular  facet  of  the  ulna,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  triangular  fibro-cartilaginous  ligament.  The  distribution  of 
the  nerves  into  median,  radial,  and  ulnar  branches,  corresponds 
generally,  though  not  by  any  means  exactly,  with  this  tripartite 
division  of  the  hand.  The  arrangement  of  the  interosseous  muscles 
also  accords  with  it;  those  on  the  palmar  aspect  being  adductors  to, 
and  those  on  the  dorsal  aspect  being  all  abductors  from,  a  line  drawn 
through  the  middle  finger;  and,  associated  with  the  arrangement 
of  these  muscles,  is  the  manner  in  which,  during  flexion,  all  the 
other  fingers  and  the  thumb  are  approximated  towards  the  line  of 
the  middle  finger,  and  in  which,  during  extension,  they  all  diverge 
from  it. 

The  radius,  as  just  said,  carries  the  two  outer  divisions  of  the  hand, 
through  the  mediiun  of  the  scaj)hoid  and  semilunar  bones;  and  the  ulna 
carries  the  inner  division  through  the  medium  of  the  cuneiform  bone. 
This  disposition  prevails  generally  throughout  the  animal  kingdom;  and 
some  curious  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  are  insti- 
tuted, here  and  there,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it. 

I  speak  of  the  middle  division  of  the  hand  as  the  most 

The  middle  i     /.  i       t  .  i 

division  most  essential  of  the  three,  not  only  because  it  has  the  largest 
an^^s'  ^  finger,  and  because  each  of  its  carpal  and  metacarpal  por- 
tions is  the  key-stone  of  the  transverse  arch  of  which  it 
forms  a  part — thus,  the  semilunar  bone  may  be  called  the  key-stone  of 
the  first  row  or  arch,  the  magnum  of  the  second,  and  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  third — but  also  because  it  is  the  most  constant 
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in  the  animal  series.  Gradually,  in  the  various  mammalian  classes, 
■\ve  find  the  other  digits  disappear,  first  the  thumb,  then  the  others, 
leaving  this  one  alone.  In  Quadrumana  and  in  the  elephant,  as  in 
man,  they  are  all  five  present;  though,  in  the  eleplmnt,  the  thumb  has 
lost  a  bone  and  consists  of  two  phalanges  instead  of  three.  In  the  hip- 
popotamus the  thumb  is  wanting.  In  the  rhinoceros  the  little  finger  has 
likewise  disappeared,  leaving  only  three  chgits.  In  Euminants  the 
index  and  the  middle  digit  remain ;  and  in  Solipeds  the  middle  finger  is 
left  alone,  or  with  only  rudimentary  traces  of  the  others,  which  do  not 
reach  the  ground. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  (p.  380)  that  the  size  of  the 
so  is  also  the  _  _  \i  / 

radius  upon  ulna  is  Very  variable  in  the  animal  series,  being  influenced 
which  It  rests,  -j^^  number  of  the  digits;  that  in  the  elephant  it  is 
large,  larger  even  than  the  radius;  that  in  the  rhinoceros  it  is  smaller; 
and  that  in  Ruminants  and  Sohpeds  it  is  reduced  almost  to  the  ole- 
cranon portion.  The  radius,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  supporter 
of  the  middle  more  constant  division  of  the  hand,  is  always  large,  and 
increases  in  size  as  that  division  acquires  a  greater  prominence  over  the 
others. 

The  first  row  of  carpal  bones  presents  a  wavy,  alter- 

Adaptation  of         ,  c         c      ,-i  f 

two  carisai  natclj  convcx  and.  concave,  suriace,  lor  the  reception  oi 
7Zl£r'  (P^-  XXXIII.  fig.  1).    Thus  the  outer 

or  radial  part,  formed  bj  the  outer  half  of  the  scaphoid 
bone,  is  convex,  and  carries  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides.  Then 
comes  a  large  concavity  or  socket,  formed  by  the  inner  half  of  the 
scaphoid  with  the  semilunar  and  the  outer  part  of  the  cuneiform, 
in  which  are  received  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  part  of  the 
unciform.  Lastly,  the  innermost  part  of  the  cuneiform  is  slightly 
convex,  and  is  fitted  into  a  corresponding  shallow  cavity  in  the 
unciform.  By  this  means  the  security  of  the  joint  between  the  two 
rows  is  provided  for,  and  rendered  compatible  with  a  certain  amoimt 
of  movement. 
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THE  METACARPUS. 

The  Metacarpal  hones  resemble  other  long  bones,  ex- 
wsT^     cept  that,  like  the  clavicle,  each  has  only  one  epiphysis, 

which  is  situated  at  its  distal  end.  The  nutritious 
artery  is  directed  towards  the  other  or  carpal  end;  it  may  com- 
monly be  found  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  a  little  on  one  side  of 
the  palmar  edge.  The  upper  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are 
large  and  set  closely  together.  In  the  case  of  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  they  are  square,- imdi  are  fixed  so  firmly  to  the  cai-pus  as  to 
permit  scarcely  any  moTcment.  In  the  case  of  the  ring  and  little 
fingers  they  are  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  are  so  adapted 

to  the  corresponding  concave  facets  of  the  unciform 
toeTwTsmi  "bone  that  a  slight  hinge-like  movement,  upon  a  trans- 
uponthe        ^g^gg  Qj.  oblique  axis,  is  permitted;  this  shape  is  most 

carpus.  ■•■  .  . 

marked  in  the  case  of  the  little  finger.  It  enables  the 
distal  exti-emities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  these  two  fingers  to 
be  moved  a  little  forwards,  and  towards  the  thumb,  or  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  cup  of 
the  hand,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  permitting  a  movement 
like  that  which  takes  place  between  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  so  placed  upon  the  wrist 
They  form  a         ^   £      ^  trausvcrse  arch,  which  is  continuous  with 

continuation  ' 

of  the  carpal     i]^^^  carpus,  and  which,  as  just  stated,  can  be 

arch.  „  , 

increased  or  diminished  by  the  movement  ot  the  two 
smaller  metacarpal  bones  upon  the  unciform,  and  still  more  by 
the  movement  of  the  thumb  upon  the  trapezium  ^  Each  bone  is 
concave  upon  the  palmar  and  convex  upon  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and 
each  is  strengthened  by  ridges,  of  which  one,  on  the  palmar  surface, 


1  It  results  partly  from  this  disposition  of  the  metacarpal  bones  m  a  curve,  that 
when  the  fingers  are  bent  they  converge  together,  and  that  they  diverge  during  exten- 
sion. The  divergence  in  extension  takes  place,  although  the  extensor  tendons,  which 
effect  the  movement,  radiate,  like  the  flexor  tendons,  from  one  central  point  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  at  the  wrist,  and  have,  therefore,  a  tendency  to  draw  the  fingers 
together. 
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passes  between  tlie  two  extremities,  in  the  arc  of  the  curve;  and 
two,  on  the  dorsum,  converge  from  the  tubercle,  on  either  side  of 
the  distal  end,  towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  The  interosseous 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  lateral  surfaces  which  are  bounded  by 
these  ridges. 

T]iey  slant  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  diverge  from 

STd*'''  another  and  slant  a  little  away  from  the  thumb,  as 
diverge  from    they  desccnd  from  the  carpus;  this  increases  the  width 

one  another.        r         i      j       i  .1 

ot  the  liand  and  the  extent  of  grasp  between  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb,  and  directs  towards  the  radius  forces  which  may 
be  received  at  any  part  of  the  hand. 

Their  large  "^^^  distal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are 

heads  afford     of  large  size  to  give  strength  and  freedom  of  play  to 

mutual  support.   ,       .  .  •  i       ^       r>  r  j 

the  joints  with  the  fingers.  The  articular  surfaces 
upon  them  are  convex  and  prolonged  forwards  into  knob-like  pro- 
minences on  either  side  (PI.  XXXIV.  X,  X),  to  which  are  attached 
strong  ligaments  binding  the  metacarpal  bones  together  and  hold- 
ing down  the  sesamoideal  fibro-cartilages.  These  prominences  are 
most  marked  on  the  radial  side  of  the  index  and  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  5th  metacarpal ;  between  them,  in  each  bone,  is  a  small  de- 
pression ( Y)  occupied  by  fat ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
are  foramina  for  the  passage  of  vessels  into  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  sufficiently  near  together  to 
afford  support  to  each  other,  and  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  to  draw  them  together.  They  are  also  united 
together  by  transverse  ligaments  which  prevent  undue  separation 
of  the  fingers.  Hence  the  whole  hand  is  weakened  and  the  power 
of  flexing  and  extending  the  fingers  is  considerably  diminished, 
if  one  of  them  be  removed. 

Point  of  selection  This  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
in  amputation,  bears  upon  the  point  to  be  selected  when  amputation  of  a 
finger  is  required.  The  operation  is  most  frequently  needed  for  the 
middle  finger;  and  if  any  portion  of  the  finger  be  left,  as  a  stump,  it  is 
commonly  found  to  be  in  the  way.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  practice  to 
take  away  the  whole  finger,  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  part.  But 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  also  should  be 
taken,  or  whether  it  should  be  left.    If  it  be  left  it  forms  a  projection 
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which  is  rather  unsightly,  throwing  the  cicatrix  into  prominence,  per- 
haps retai-ding  tlie  sound  healing  of  the  wound,  or  rendering  it  liable  to 
be  reopened -by  injury.  If  it  be  removed,  a  certain  amount  of  support 
to  the  other  fingers  is  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of  which  they  incline  too 
much  towards  one  another  and  lose  strength.  Both  these  evils  are 
avoided  by  an  intermediate  procedure,  that  is,  by  removing  the  distal 
half  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  would  cause  the  cicatrix  to  project, 
and  leaving  the  proximal  half  by  which  the  neighbouring  bones  are 
supported.  For  some  years  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  find  it  to 
answer  exceedingly  well. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  thinnest  and  most  liable 
bones^  and^^  ^®  broken  just  above  the  middle,  the  interspaces  be- 
differences  be-  twccn  them  are  widest  at  that  part,  and  the  bellies  of 

tween  them.  ^  ' 

the  interosseous  muscles  are  placed  there.  The  several 
bones  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  differences  in 
their  size,  and  by  the  shape  of  their  proximal  extremities.  That  of 
the  index  finger  presents  a  concave,  or  broadly  notched,  surface  to 
receive  the  convex  trapezoides.  That  of  the  2nd  finger  is  flat 
where  it  rests  upon  the  os  magnum ;  and  it  has  a  marked  tooth-like 
process  which  is  received  into  a  depression  between  the  magnum 
and  the  trapezoides.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  lon- 
gior  (PI.  XXXIII.  fig.  2,  P)  runs  over  this  process  to  be  inserted 
into  a  depression  just  below  it,  and  is  thrown  up  by  it  so  as  to  be 
thereby  distanced  a  little  fr-om  the  centre  of  motion.  The  surfaces 
of  the  4th  and  5th  metacarpal  bones,  which  rest  upon  the  unciform, 
are,  as  before  said,  convex ;  and  that  of  the  4th  presents  facets  for 
articulation  with  its  neighbours. 


THE  PHALANGES 

form  continuations  of  the  lines  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  but  they 
are  jointed  with  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
moved  more  readily  and  to  a  greater  extent  towards  the  ulnar 
side,  than  towards  the  radial  side.  This,  like  the  slanting  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  in  the  same  direction  (p.  392),  is  for  the  pui'pose 
of  increasing  the  width  of  grasp  between  the  fingers  and  the 
thumb. 
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Tlie  plialanges  differ  from  the  metacarpal  bones  in  their  form, 
in  having  the  epiphyses  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  in  having 
the  chief  nutritious  arteries,  which  are  found  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  palmar  sui-face,  directed  towards  their  distal  ends. 
The  narrowest  part  of  each,  where  ossification  commenced,  is  at  or 
near  the  entrance  of  the  nutritious  artery.  They  are  convex  poste- 
teriorly,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  flat  extensor  tendons,  and 
concave  on  the  palmar  surface,  where  they  lodge  the  thick  rope- 
like flexor  tendons.  Tlie  latter  surface  is  bounded,  on  either  side, 
by  a  rough  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  strong  sheaths  of 
the  flexor  tendons ;  and  the  two  extremities  of  each  phalanx  are 
rendered  prominent  on  the  same  surface,  for  the  pui-pose  of  throw- 
ing forward  and  giving  some  leverage  to  the  flexor  tendons. 
Peculiarities  ^^^^  terminal  phalanx  presents  an  uneven  emi- 

of  terminal      ncncc,  near  the  proximal  end  of  its  palmar  surface,  for 

phalanges.  ,  ' 

the  attachment  ot  the  tendon  of  the  fexor  profundus, 
and  another  more  marked  uneven  eminence  near  its  terminal  ex- 
tremity. From  the  latter  radiate  bundles  of  jihrous  tissue,  which 
traverse  the  fat  and  fibro-cellular  tissue  composing  the  pulp  of  the 
finger,  and  being  implanted  into  the  tough  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis, 
serve  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  skin  and  the  bone. 
From  the  hinder  surface  of  the  phalanx  fibres  pass  backwards  and 
upwards  towards  the  matrix  of  the  naiP. 

Liability  to.  '^^^  connection  of  the  phalanges,  pai-ticularly  of 

necrosis.  terminal  phalanges,  with  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  and 

with  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  is  the  reason  that  inflammation  spreads  to 
them  so  easily  when  the  superficial  structures  are  afiected,  and  that  they 
are  liable  to  necrosis.  Hence  whitlow  is  often  attended  with  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  of  the  phalanges.  It  should  be  boi'ne  in  mind  that  the 
destruction  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  tliick  extremity  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanx;  and  that  sufficient  of  the  bone  may  remain,  after  the 
removal  of  this  decayed  piece,  to  support  the  nail  and  to  preserve  a 
useful  joint  to  the  finger. 


^  See  representation  of  similar  dispoaition  of  structures  in  section  of  torniinal 
lialanx  of  gi-eat  toe.    (PI.  LVIII.) 
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Expansion  of  Tlie  expansion  of  the  ends  of  tlxe  teiminal  phalanges 
their  extrenii-    ^^^^^^  ^j^g  pimjose  of  supporting  the  pnlp  of  the  fingers,  as 

ties  peculiar  to  ■'■■^  r-ii-j.- 

man.  well  as  the  nail,  and  so  ministers  to  the  sense  ot  touch ;  it  is 

almost  peculiai-  to  man.  A  similar  conformation  is  observable  in  the 
corresponding  bone— the  coffin-bone — of  the  horse's  foot,  wliich  is  ex- 
panded to  give  a  wider  base  of  support,  and  to  carry  the  sensitive  frog. 
In  some  animals,  as  the  turtle,  the  ungual  phalanges  are  of  great  size 
and  length  in  proportion  to  the  other  bones.  In  the  feline  tribe  they 
are  retracted  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  2nd  phalanges,  and  are  held 
in  this  position  by  elastic  ligaments,  except  when  they  are  thrown  for- 
ward by  the  flexor  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  some  object. 

The  thumb  consists  of  three  bones,  instead  of  four  like  the 

Bones  of  the 

thiunb consist  other  fingers;  and  it  has  always  been  a  question  whether 
boLTnTtwr^  all  three  are  to  be  regarded  as  phalanges,  or  whether  that 
phalanges.  forming  the  proximal  segment  is  a  metacarpal  bone.  In 
favour  of  the  former  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  proximal  bone,  in  its 
development  and  general  shape,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  nutritious  artery, 
corresponds  with  the  phalanges'.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view  several 
reasons  may  be  given.  First,  the  proximal  bone  rests  upon  the  carpus ; 
being  set  upon  the  trapezium  and  forming  with  it  a  joint,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  smallest  metacarpal  bone  with  the  unciform,  though  admit- 
ting of  greater  variety  and  freedom  of  movement.  Secondly/,  the  lower 
end  of  the  proximal  bone  is  convex  Like  those  of  the  other  meta- 
carpal bones,  instead  of  being  concavo-convex,  or  trochleariform,  like 
those  of  the  phalanges;  and  its  articular  surface  is  prolonged  upon  the 
palmar  aspect  by  means  of  tubercular  processes,  with  a  depression  between 
them  occupied  by  fat,  and  by  vessels  passing  into  the  head  of  the  bone, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  metacarpals.  Thirdly,  the  second  bone 
is,  at  its  base,  shaped  more  like  a  first  phalanx  than  a  second  phalanx ; 
it  has  two  sesamoid  bones  appended  to  it,  instead  of  one  sesamoid  iodi/; 
it  receives  the  tendons  of  the  short  flexor,  the  abductor  and  the  adductor 
muscles,  not  the  tendon  of  a  long  flexor.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that 
the  first  bone  is  neither  truly  a  metacarpal  bone  nor  a  phalanx,  but  is 
intermediate  between  the  two.    Taking  aU  things  into  consideration, 


^  In  the  fins  of  Fishes  (with  the  exception  of  the  polypterus)  the  metacarpals  are 
considered  to  he  wanting;  the  rays,  which  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  fingers, 
though  they  far  exceed  them  in  numher,  being  sustained  immediately  by  the  carpal 
bones.    Van  der  Hoeven's  JIandbooJc,  li.  1 7. 
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it  is  perhaps  most  correct,  as  it  is  certainly  most  convenient  for  descrip- 
tion, to  continue  to  call  it  a  metacarpal  bone,  and  to  consider  that  tlie 
second  phalanx,  with  its  flexor  perforatus  tendon,  is  the  digital  segment 
which  is  missing  in  the  thumb  \ 

Development  ^he  caipal  bones  are  modelled  in  cartilage  by  the 
of  carpal  bones,  ^vd.  moiith,  80  that  their  shape  can  be  distinguished. 
Ossification  is  late,  not  beginning  in  the  Magnum  till  near  the  end 
of  the  1st  year.  It  soon  follows  in  the  Unciform,  which  is  said,  by 
Cloquet  and  some  other  anatomists,  to  have  two  centres  corre- 
sponding with  the  two  separate  bones  in  reptiles,  of  which  it  is  the 
representative.  It  begins  in  the  cuneiform 2  at  about  the  3rd  year; 
in  the  trapezium  and  semilunar  at  about  the  5th ;  in  the  scaphoid, 
near  its  inner  part,  where  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  radius,  at  about 
the  6th ;  in  the  trapezoid  at  about  the  8th ;  and  in  the  pisiform, 
which  is  the  latest  in  the  body,  at  about  the  12th  or  14th  year, 
of  metacarpal  ^^^6  metacarpal  bones  the  ossification  of  the  shafts 

bones,  commences  soon  after  that  in  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 

that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd, 
month.  Each  upper  end  is  developed  from  the  same  nucleus  as  the 
shaft ;  the  epiphysis  at  the  lower  end  begins  to  ossify  in  the  3rd 
year,  and  is  united  with  the  shaft  at  about  the  20th  year, 
of  phalanges.  ossification  of  thc  phalanges  takes  place  from 

nuclei,  for  the  shafts  and  lower  ends,  which  appear  in 
the  first  row  soon  after  the  corresponding  nuclei  in  the  metacarpal 


view  derives  confirination  froin  comparative  anatomy,  inasmuch  as  the  number 
of  phalanges  is  subject  to  some  variety  in  the  lower  animals ;  thus  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  of  some  saurian  reptiles  have  four  or  five  phalanges  each,  whereas  the  fingers 
and  toes  of  the  land  tortoises  have  only  two  each,  the  two  distal  bones  being  apparently 
fused  into  the  one  large  hooked  ungual  phalanx.  Moreover,  we  occasionally  find 
children  bom  with  two  phalanges  in  each  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  instead  of  three. 
I  have  just  dissected  an  instance,  in  which  only  the  proximal  and  ungual  phalanges 
of  each  of  the  four  outer  toes  were  present;  and  in  the  pollex  there  was  only  the 
ungual  phalanx,  which  rested  upon  the  metatarsal  bone.  In  the  hand  there  was  a 
similar  deficiency  in  the  fingers ;  and  the  ungual  phalanges  were  all  fused  together 
into  one  bone,  which  was  covered  by  a  broad  plate  of  nail.  In  the  thumb  a  dimmutive 
first  phalanx  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the  joint  of  the  ungual  phalanx  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone. 

^  The  magnum  and  cuneiform  are  the  only  carpal  bones  in  which  ossification  has 
taken  place  in  the  Sicilian  dwarf,  let.  lo  years,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
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bones.  The  epiphyses  for  the  upper  ends  begin  to  ossify  in  the 
end  of  the  3rd  year,  and  are  united  to  the  shafts  about  the  20th 
year.    The  ossification  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  is  somewhat  later. 

The  hand  of  the  Quadrumanous  animal  differs  from  that 
SciuL^nous  of  man,  first,  and  especially,  in  the  shortness  and  weakness 
aniniaL  ^£  ^-^^  thumb,  which  barely  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  head 

of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger;  the  little  finger  is  also  compara- 
tively small;  the  wrist-bones,  though  more  numerous,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  additional  bone  between  the  scaphoid  and  trapezoid,  as  well  as 
of  two  sesamoid  bones  in  front  of  the  scaphoid,  are  smaller,  particularly 
the  trapeziiim  and  trapezoides;  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  thumb,  are  longer ;  and  the  1st  phalanges  are 
as  long  as  the  2nd  and  3rd  put  together  ' :  hence  the  hand  is  longer  and 
straighter  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  is  more  adapted  for  clinging 
and  climbing  than  for  the  variety  of  accurate  movements  and  nume- 
rous purposes  to  which  the  human  hand  is  fitted  by  the  nice  adaptation 
of  its  several  parts  to  one  another.  The  components  of  the  ape's  hand 
are  constructed  with  reference  to  external  objects;  those  of  the  human 
hand  with  more  reference  to  one  another,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  can  be  brought  together  ^ 
LiabiUty  to  car-  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  pathology  of  the  hand  is 
tiiage  tumours  ^-^^  liability  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  to  the 

andrheuma-  ^  ±  a  x 

tism.  formation  of  cartilage  tumours,  which  pervade  their  interior 


1  Hg,  Monographie  der  SehnenroUen,  Zweiie  Ahschnitt,  Prag.  1824,  s.  6. 

2  Meckel,  Handhuch  der  Anatomic,  i.  220,  says  that  a  9th  bone  is  sometimes 
found  in  man,  between  the  trapezoid  and  magnum,  corresponding  to  one  in  the  ape. 
The  9th  bone  in  that  animal  is,  however,  usually  between  the  scaphoid  and  trapezoid. 
Tig  describes  two  sesamoid  bones,  in  addition,  in  the  ape's  wrist ;  one  on  the  radial 
side,  between  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  connected  with  the  lateral  hgament  and  the 
abductor  pollicis ;  and  the  other  in  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  in  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  In  a  case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  wrist 
described  by  Mr  R.  W.  Smith,  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Dublin,  1847, 
p.  252,  the  semilunar  bone  consisted  of  two  perfectly  distinct  portions,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior.  This  author  relates  three  other  cases  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  wrist, 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  were  short  and  defective  at  the  lower  end,  and 
presented  an  articulating  facet  for  the  carpus  upon  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface ; 
the  carpal  bones  of  the.  front  row  were  either  defective  or  smaU  and  misshapen  in 
each.  In  the  skeleton  of  a  negro  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  are  only  three  bones 
in  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform  being  united  on  both  sides. 
.Tourdan,  Eneycl.  Anat.  11.  139. 
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as  well  as  grow  upon  tlieir  outsides.  These  affect -the  metacarpal  bones 
and  all  the  phalanges ;  the  terminal  phalanges  and  those  of  the  thumb 
less  often  than  the  others.  Their  frequent  occuiTence  in  this  part  of 
the  skeleton  must  be  the  result  of  some  peculiarity  in  it,  though  it  is 
not  clear  wherein  that  peculiarity  consists.  The  several  joints  of  the 
hand  and  wrist  are  often  the  seat  of  cJi/ronic  rheumatism,  and  become 
in  various  ways  nodulated,  distorted  and  fixed,  or  ankylosed  thereby. 
The  predisposition  to  this  malady  is  probably  induced  in  them  partly  by 
the  exposure  of  the  hand  to  cold;  but  must  be  partly  also  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  joints.  In  the  distortion 
which  often  follows,  the  fingei's  are  generally  bent  upon  the  metacar- 
pus, and  slanted  away  from  the  thvimb;  the  first  phalangeal  joint  is 
commonly  kept  extended,  sometimes  preternatiu-ally  so,  and  the  second 
joint  is  flexed;  the  terminal  phalanx  is,  in  addition  to  being  flexed, 
often  inclined  to  one  side. 
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STERNO-CLAVICULAR  JOINT.   (Plates  XXIII.,  XXVIII.) 

If  we  compare  the  corresponding  articular  smfaces 
foci'S'ariapt-  of  the  stemum  and  of  the  clavicle,  we  find  that  they 
ed  to  each  present  no  appearance  of  adaptation  to  one  another ;  and 
we  should  never  imagine  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
jointed  together  and  to  play  the  one  upon  the  other.  Nor,  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  are  they  directly  united ;  for  they  do  not  at  any 
part  touch  one  another,  but  are  entirely  separated  by  the  interar- 
ticular ligament.  The  facet  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  manu- 
brium, on  either  side,  is  saddle-shaped,  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, and  a  little  concave  from  within  outwards;  its  longest 
diameter  is  in  the  latter  du-ection.  The  corresponding  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  is  of  considerable  thickness,  by  far  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bone.  It  is  truncated  obliquely  from  behind,  forwards  and  out- 
wards; so  that  its  posterior  edge  is  the  most  prominent,  and  its 
lower  part  is  rather  more  so  than  the  upper.  The  inner  or  articular 
sm-face  is  excavated  in  the  middle,  and  this  gives  a  still  greater 
prominence  to  the  hinder  edge ;  it  is  uneven  in  its  whole  extent, 
except  in  a  small  area  at  the  lower  part,  where  is  a  smooth  facet 
covered  with  cartilage.  This  facet  is  slightly  concave  fi-om  before 
backwards,  in  which  direction  is  its  greatest  diameter  ;  it  is  convex 
from  above  downwards.  It  is  therefore,  in  shape,  just  the  reverse 
of  the  articular  facet  of  the  sternum. 

Interarticular  ^hc  great  boud  of  uuiou  betwccn  the  two  bones, 
ligament.  which  also  forms  a  cushion  between  them,  adapting 
itself  to  both,  holding  them  together  and  presenting  an  articular 
surface  for  each  to  play  upon,  is  the  Interarticular  ligament  or 
Fibro-cartilage  (PI.  XXVIII.  figs.  1  and  2,  E).  It  is  broad,  thick, 
and  very  strong,  is  sometimes  a  little  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at 
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the  circumference,  but  this  varies.  Connected  below  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sternal  facet  and  with  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  first  rib,  it  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to 
the  fossa  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  articular  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  is  inserted  into  it.  Its  attachment  is  broad  and  suiTOunds  the 
small  articular  facet  which  exists  here,  except  at  its  lower  part. 
It  is  united  to  both  the  bones  by  means  of  short  thick  tendinous 
fibres.  It  thus  bisects  the  joint;  and  has  a  separate  synovial 
cavity  upon  either  surface,  one  above,  between  it  and  the  facet  on 
the  clavicle,  and  one  beneath,  between  it  and  the  facet  on  the  ster- 
num. At  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  the  clavicle  from  being 
driven  inwards  and  upwards  from  the  sternum,  it  forms  an  elastic 
cushion  between  the  bones,  which  contributes  to  break  the  jaiTing 
effects  of  blows. 

other  uga-  ^he  claviclc  is  further  bound  to  the  sternum  by 

ments.  Q^j^Qj.  gtrong  ligaments.    First,  the  Posterior  sterno- 

clavicular ligament  (fig.  2,  K)  passes  from  an  uneven  space  behind 
and  beneath  the  sternal  facet,  upwards  to  the  projecting  posterior 
edge  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle ;  it  limits  the  rolling  of 
the  clavicle  forwards  upon  the  sternum.  Secondly,  the  Anterior 
sterno-clavicular  ligament  (fig.  1,  B)  passes,  from  the  prominent 
anterior  margin  of  the  sternal  facet,  upwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
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Fig.  I.  Front  view  of  sterno-clavicular  joints.  A,  A,  cut  edge  of  manubrium. 
B,  first  costal  cartilage.  C,  clavicle.  JD,  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament.  E,  inter- 
articular  ligament,  separating  the  articular  facet  on  the  sternum  (F)  from  that  on  the 
clavicle  ((?).    H,  the  inter-clavicular  ligament.    /,  costo-clavicular  ligament. 

Fig.  2.  Sterno-clavicular  joints  viewed  from  behind.  A,  A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I, 
the  same  as  in  preceding.  K,  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament.  A  vertical  sec- 
tion, from  side  to  side,  has  been  made  through  the  right  joint  to  show  the  inter- 
articular  ligament  {E)  and  its  relation  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum  {F)  and 
of  the  clavicle  {G). 

Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  of  acromio-clavicular  joint.  A,  the  clavicle.  B,  tlie 
acromion,    C,  the  ligament  in  front  is  thicker  than  D,  the  ligament  behind. 

Fig.  4.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 
A,  the  clavicle,  overlaps  B,  the  acromion.  E,  the  ligament  above,  is  thicker  than  F, 
the  ligament  beneath.  The  cartilage  on  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  in  this  instance, 
is  very  thick,  and  resembles  fibro-cartilage. 
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cuiterior  edge  of  tlie  clavicle,  and  to  a  slight  notch  which  is  often 
found  in  that  edge.  It  limits  the  rolling  of  the  clavicle  backwards 
npon  the  stermim.  Thirdly,  the  Costo-clavicular  or  Rhomhoid  liga- 
ment  (fig.  2,  /)  passes,  from  the  upper  and  fore  edge  of  the  costal 
cartilage,  obliquely  inwards,  forwards,  and  upwards,  to  the  rough 
space  on  the  under  and  hinder  surface  of  the  clavicle,  near  its 
head.  It  limits  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder.  It  also  limits  the 
movement  of  the  clavicle  forwards  and  backwards,  as  well  as  up- 
wards, that  is  to  say,  it  limits  the  movements  in  nearly  every 
direction;  and  it  resists  the  tendency  of  the  pectoral  and  other 
muscles  to  draw  the  clavicle  inwards,  and  assists  the  interarticular 
ligament  to  jjrevent  the  bone  being  driven  inwards  over  the  top  of 
the  sternum  by  falls  and  blows  upon  the  shoulder.  It  is  a  strong 
ligament;  and  its  distance  from  the  joint  increases  its  efficiency. 
There  is  also  the  Interclavicular  ligainent  {fi^.  1,  H)  passing  be- 
tween the  upper  edges  of  the  clavicles,  and  forming  an  inverted 
arch  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum,  with  which  it  has  some 
connection. 

Dislocation  these  ligaments  are  veiy  strong;  and  they  form  so 

rare.  effectual  a  bond  of  union  between  the  sternum  and  the 

clavicle  that,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  two  bones 
and  notwithstanding  the  severe  forces  and  strains  to  which  the  joint  is 
subjected  by  the  action  of  surrounding  muscles  and  by  falls  upon  the 
shoulder,  dislocation  or  severe  injury  of  any  kind  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  In  fact,  the  joint  is  stronger  than  the  collar-bone;  and 
the  latter,  accordingly,  gives  way  far  more  frequently  than  the  former, 
Dislocation  does,  however,  occasionally  take  place.  The  head  of  the 
clavicle  may  be  driven  above  the  sternum,  a  little  behind  it  or  a  little 
in  front;  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent.  To  permit  either  of  these 
displacements,  all  the  ligaments,  with  the  exception  of  the  interclavi- 
cular, must  be  torn  through.  They  were  so  in  a  case  of  dislocation 
forwai-ds  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  dissectmg;  the  interarticular 
ligament  was  rent  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle.  All  the  bonds 
of  connection  being  thus  destroyed,  and  the  shape  of  the  bony  sxirfaces 
rendering  the  surgeon  no  assistance,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintam  the 
displaced  clavicle  in  correct  position;  and  vaa-ious  devices  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  shoidder  and  holding  down 
the  end  of  the  bone,  but  none  have  been  found  very  efficient, 
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The  movements,  though  varied,  are  of  limited 

Movements.  pit 

range;  for  the  ligaments  are  all  tight,  or  nearly  so, 
in  every  position  of  the  clavicle ;  this  adds  to  tlie  security  of  the 
joint,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  suffer  from  sprains.  The  move- 
ments attendant  on  elevation  and  depression  of  the  shoulder  take 
place  between,  the  clavicle  and  the  interarticular  ligament,  the 
bone  rotating  upon  the  ligament  on  an  axis  drawn  from  before 
backwards  through  its  own  articular  facet.  When  the  shoulder  is 
moved  forwards  and  backwards,  the  clavicle,  with  the  interarticular 
ligament,  rolls  to  and  fro  upon  the  articular  sm-face  of  the  sternum, 
revolving,  with  a  slightly  sliding  movement,  round  an  axis  drawn 
nearly  vertically  through  the  sternum.  In  the  circumduction  of 
the  shoulder,  which  is  compounded  of  these  two  movements,  the 
clavicle  revolves  upon  the  interarticular-  cartilage,  and  the  latter, 
with  the  clavicle,  rolls  upon  the  sternum. 

The  joint  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  chronic  rheumatic 

Disease  rare. 

arthritis,  rarely  of  any  other  disease. 

THE  ACEOMIO-CLAVICULAR  JOINT  (Plates  XXVIII.  XXIX.) 

resembles  the  sterno-clavicular  in  the  slight  secmity 

strength  de-  .  .  . 

rived  from  afforded  by  the  shape  of  its  articular  sm-faces,  in  the 
hgaments.  limited  range  of  its  movements,  and  in  its  strength, 
which,  tliough  derived  almost  entirely  from  ligaments,  is  sufficient 
to  resist  most  of  the  shocks  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Dislocation  Dislocation  is,  accordingly,  very  rare;  when  it  has  taken 

place  there  is,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint,  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  bones  in  proper 
position.  The  tendency  of  blows  upon  the  shoulder,  combined  with 
the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  (PI.  XXYIII.  fig.  4), 
is  to  drive  the  acromion  (b)  under  the  end  of  the  clavicle  (c) ;  and  the 
ligaments,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  disposed  so  as  to  prevent  this 
accident.  Instances  are,  however,  recorded  in  which  the  displacement 
took  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle  ha^ang 
been  driven  beneath  the  acx'omion'. 


1  Archives  Gen.  dc  M6decine,  1837,  in.  463- 
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To  understand  tliorouglily  tlie  offices  of  tliis  joint, 
It  maintains        jg  necessarv  to  consider  the  manner  in  wliicli  the 

the  slra  ightfar-  it-  n       J?  T  ' 

irard  direction  scapula  movcs  upon  the  trunk.  It  is  capable  ot  beuig 
movements  of  thrown  forwards  and  "backwards,  of  being  raised  and 
21!^''°"  depressed,  and  of  heing  moved  in  a  circle,  or  "  circum- 
ducted," as  it  is  called;  and  throughout  these  move- 
ments the  chief  part  of  the  base,  and  the  lower  angle,  are  main- 
tained in  contact  with  the  ribs.  Forasmuch  as  the  exterior  of  the 
ribs  presents  a  curved  line  from  before  backwards,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  scapula  is  advanced  or  drawn  back,  it  must  describe 
part  of  a  circle  upon  the  chest ;  and  the  centre  or  axis  of  that  rota- 
tory movement  is  represented  bj  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  or  nearly  so.  Had  there  been  no  joint  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  scapula,  the  circular  movement  of  the 
scapula  would  have  been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoulder  than  is  desirable :  for  instance,  when  the 
scapula  was  thrown  forward,  the  glenoid  cavity  would  have  been 
directed  inwards ;  and  when  the  reverse  movement  took  place  the 
glenoid  cavity  would  have  been  directed  outwards ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full 
force  of  the  arm,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  combined  force  of  the 
muscles  of  the  scapula  arm  and  forearm.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder  during  the  movements 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  and  to  permit  the  former  to  be  carried 
directly  forwards  and  backwards  while  the  latter  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  convex  wall  of  the  chest,  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  is 
interposed  between  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula.  It  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  hinge-like  manner  upon 
a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  other,  and  it  permits  the  surfaces 
of  the  scapula,  like  the  baskets  in  a  roundabout  swing,  to  look 
the  same  way  in  every  position,  or  nearly  so^.    When  the  shoulder 


^  It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  adopt  the  ordinary  views  and  expressions 
respecting  the  rotation  of  the  moon  in  its  movement  round  the  earth,  that  the  object 
of  this  joint  is  to  prevent  a  similar  rotation  of  the  scapula  in  its  movement  round  the 
chest,  and  to  enable  it  to  present  its  glenoid  face  always  in  one  straightforward 
direction. 
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is  advanced  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  drawn  forwards 
with  the  scapula,  a  hinge-like  movement  between  the  two  takes 
place,  and  the  retiring  angle  between  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  rendered  more  acute. 
When  the  shoulder  is  carried  backward,  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle  goes  with  it,  and  the  angle  just  mentioned  is  widened. 
To  permit  the  requisite  movement  the  articular  surface  of  the 
clavicle  is  slightly  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  that  of  the 
acromion  is  slightly  concave  in  the  same  direction  (PI.  XXVIII. 
%.3). 

Attain,  in  the  risine  and  falling  of  the  shoulder  the 

Provision  to  .        .  . 

permit  the      centre  of  motiou  is  at  the  sterno-clavicular  joint;  and 

rising  and  .         .  .  •ii-ii 

falling  of  the  this  movcmeiit  would  evidently  be  mcompatible  with  the 
shoulder.  juxtapositiou  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the 
ribs,  if  there  were  no  joint  between  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion. 
The  acromial  facet  is  slightly  convex  from  above  downwards, 
and  the  clavicular  facet  is  slightly  concave,  so  as  to  permit  the 
requisite  hinge-like  movement  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis  when 
the  shoulder  rises  and  falls. 

,  The  Articular  surfaces  of  this  joint  are,  moreover, 

Shape  of  arti-  . 

cuiar  surfaces,  cut  obliqucly  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards,  so 
that  the  facet  of  the  clavicle  overlaps  that  of  the  acromion.  When 
this  disposition  prevails  in  a  marked  degree,  as  represented  in 
PI.  XXVIII.  fig.  4,  taken  from  a  recent  specimen,  the  convexity  of 
the  acromial  and  the  concavity  of  the  clavicular  surface  are  scarcely 
perceptible ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  such  case,  the  one  slides  a 
little  upon  the  other  when  the  shoulder  rises  and  falls.  The  over- 
lapping of  the  clavicle  serves  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  acro- 
mion when  we  use  the  hands  and  arms  for  the  pm-pose  of  pressing 
against  any  foreign  body,  or  when  we  allow  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  to  rest  upon  them.  In  some  instances  the  exti-emity  of  the 
clavicle  is  so  much  elevated  as  to  simulate  exostosis  or  dislocation. 
„    ,  ,.  The  articular  surfaces  are  held  together  by  a  Gap- 

Capsular  liga-  j  r 

sular  ligament  (figs.  3  and  4,  C,  D,  JE,  F)  composed  of 
strong  fibrous  bundles,  which  are  not  sufficiently  tight  to  inter- 
fere with  movement,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  directed, 
from  the  acromial  edge,  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
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margin 


of  the  clavicular  facet.  This  direction  of  the  ligamentous 
fibres  indicates  their  office  to  be,  not  merely  to  hold  the  articular 
surfaces  in  apposition,  but  to  cause  the  clavicle  to  be  carried  for- 
ward with  the  acromion,  when  the  latter  is  advanced  by  the 
muscles  of  the  scapula.  The  movement  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  disposition  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, that  of  the  acromion  (fig.  3,  B)  being  situated  a  little  in 
front  of  that  of  the  clavicle  {A). 

conoid  Liga-  ^he  Gonoid  ligament  (PI.  XXIX.  fig.  1,  C)  is  con- 
ment.  ncctcd  with  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  just  in 

front  of  the  supra-scapular  notch,  and  just  beneath  the  flat  smooth 
smface  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  process  [Q).  It  spreads 
out  as  it  ascends  to  the  claviclCj  and  has  a  broad  attachment  to  the 
rough  sm-face  on  the  posterior  and  hinder  edge  of  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  external  curve  of  that  bone.  It  obviously  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  to-and-fi:o  movements  of  the  acromio-clavicular 
joint,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  advance  and  retrocession  of  the  shoul- 
der. Moreover,  by  binding  the  hinder  edge  of  the  coracoid  to  the 
clavicle,  it  prevents  the  scapula  from  being  moved  or  driven  too  far 
backwards  by  the  strong  action  of  the  muscles  or  by  blows  upon 
the  front  of  the  shoulder.  During  the  movement  of  the  scapula 
forwards  and  backwards,  within  the  range  permitted  by  it,  this 
ligament  plays  to  and  fro  upon  the  flat  smooth  surface  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  ligament  may  also,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  influence  upon  the  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  scapula, 
set  a  limit  to  the  descent  of  the  bone  upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 
It  is  of  considerable  strength ;  and  its  distance  from  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint  gives  it  great  power  to  set  bounds  to  the  movements 
of  that  joint.  In  this  and  some  other  respects  it  reminds  us  of 
the  costo-clavicular  ligament  which  is  attached  near  the  other 
end  of  the  clavicle. 

Trapezoid  '^^^  Trapezoid  ligament  {D)  arises  from  the  hinder 

ligament  pjij.^  ^he  inner  edge  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  flat  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  conoid 
ligament.  It  passes  outwards,  narrowing  a  little  as  it  goes,  to 
the  rough  space  on  the  under  surface  of  the  expanded  end  of  the 
clavicle,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  internal  to  the  articular 
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extremity.  It  is  a  great  stay  to  the  shoulder;  it  supports  the 
scapula  in  its  place,  and  combines  with  the  conoid  ligament  to  pre- 
vent the  coracoid,  and  therefore  the  acromion,  from  being  can-ied 
inwards  beneath  the  clavicle  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerful 
muscles  that  pass  to  the  scapula  from  the  trunk  or  by  blows  upon 
the  shoulder.  The  oblique  disposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  acromio-clavicular  joint  renders  such  a  provision  for  preventing 
displacement  very  necessary.  The  ligament  is  tense  in  every 
position  of  the  shoulder ;  and  its  fibres,  to  a  certain  extent  crossing 
one  another,  have  some  influence  in  limiting  both  the  forward  and 
the  backward  movement  of  the  scapula. 

coraco-acromiai  ^^^^  Covaco-acromial  ligament  [E)  may  be  men- 
ligameut.  tioucd  in  councction  with  this  joint.  It  is  spread  out, 
fan-like,  between  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion;  has  a  broad 
attachment  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  former,  and  a  narrow  in- 
sertion into  the  tip  of  the  latter,  just  in  front  of  and  beneath  its 
articular  facet.  It  binds  the  two  processes  together,  and  renders 
them  a  support  to  one  another,  preventing  the  acromion  from  being 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXIX. 

Fig.  I.  Front  view  of  acromio-clavicular  and  shoulder-joints.  A,  the  acromion. 
B,  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  fibres  of  the  capsule  are  seen  passing  between 
the  two.  C,  the  conoid  ligament ;  D,  the  trapezoid ;  E,  the  coraco-acromiai ;  F,  the  supra- 
scapular. G,  G,  the  cut  edge  of  scapula.  H,  the  triceps.  I,  the  sub-scapularis  muscle 
detached  from  the  scapula  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  show  the  wide  opening  in  the 
ca,psule  which  it  covers.  K,  thin  edge  of  the  capsule  raised  vdth  the  sub-scapularis, 
which  makes  the  opening  rather  larger  and  discloses  beneath  it  {L)  the  gleno-humeral 
ligament  and  {M)  the  biceps  tendon.  N,  the  cut  end  of  the  biceps  lying  in  the 
bicipital  groove  and  covered  by  the  ligamentous  tissue  that  binds  it  there.  0,  the 
inner,  and  P,  the  inferior  ligament.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  drawn  a  little  away 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  so  as  to  render  the  capsule  tense.  Q,  is  the  smooth  surface 
nipon  the  coracoid  process,  on  which  the  conoid  hgament  plays. 

Fig.  2.  External  view  of  the  glenoid  portion  of  a  scapula  from  which  the  acromion 
has  been  sawn  away  at  4.  B,  B,  cut  edge  of  scapula.  C,  root  of  coracoid  process. 
B,  the  glenoid  ligament  attached  along  the  outer  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  E,  the 
biceps  tendon ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  continued  into  the  glenoid  ligament,  and  others 
into  {F),  a  prominence  of  the  scapula  at  the  upper  and  hinder  border  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  G,  the  triceps  tendon ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  continued  into  the  glenoid  liga- 
ment and  the  capsule,  which  are  here  blended,  and  others  are  attached  to  the 
lower  border  of  scapula. 
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driven  outwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  clavicle,  and  preventing  the 
coracoid  and  adjacent  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  being  driven 
inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  humerus.    It  is  the  representative 
of  a  bony  arch  which  in  Sloths  connects  the  two  processes. 
^  ,    ^.  ,         A  more  or  less  comxAoiQ.  Inter-articular  fihro-cartilage 

Inter-articular  n      i  •  1  x 

cartilage.  ig  gomctimes  found  in  this  joint.  It  is  usually  thickest 
at  the  cu-cumference,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  capsule.  It 
may  be  present  in  the  upper  part  of  the  joint,  and  deficient  below. 


THE  SHOULDEE-JOINT.   (Plates  XXIX.  XXX.) 

Shape  of  the  ^lic  articular  surfaces  of  the  humerus  and  scapula 
articuiar^sur-  — ^  large  ball  playing  in  a  shallow  cup — are  peculiarly 
humerus.  adapted  for  free  and  varied  movements.  That  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  forms  part  of  a  true  sphere ;  but  its  margin 
is  by  no  means  a  true  circle,  inasmuch  as  it  is  extended  in  some 
directions  much  more  than  in  others.  Its  greatest  measm^ement 
is  from  the  proximity  of  the  bicipital  groove,  with  which  it  is 
nearly  continuous,  downwards,  inwards,  and  backwards.  A  vertical 
section  in  this  direction  shows  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  cut 
surface  (PI.  XXX.  fig.  1)  to  form  a  segment  (140°)  of  a  circle,  so 
that  it  approaches  to  a  semi-circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  line.  The  measurements  across,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions,  ^re  less.  If  the  vertical  section  just  mentioned  be  continued 
downwards,  it  cuts  the  lower  articular  sm-face  very  obliquely ;  it 
takes  off  a  small  piece  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tubercle  for  the  radius, 
and  falls  considerably  behind  the  inner  condyle,  so  that  the  two 
surfaces  are  oblique  with  regard  to  one  another.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  articular  surface  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  of 
considerable  width,  and,  in  the  position  of  rest,  with  the  arm  near 
the  side,  occupies  the  lower  wide  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In 
this  position  rotation  is  most  free,  and  the  muscles  of  rotation — the 
sub-scapularis  and  the  teres  minor — act  with  greatest  advantage  on 
the  tubercles  of  the  humeras.  The  middle  of  the  articular  surface 
is  still  wider  than  the  lower  part ;  and  this  permits  a  free  range  of 
lateral  movement  of  the  arm  when  the  extremity  is  raised  to  a 
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riglit  angle  witli  the  side.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm  can 
be  obtained  by  rolling  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  measurement,  Avhich  is  done  by  canying 
the  arm  obliquely  upwards,  forwards,  and  outwards.  If  we  raise 
the  arm  straight  forwards  we  cannot  lift  it  quite  so  high ;  still  less 
if  we  endeavour  to  raise  it  behind. 

simpe  of  the  ^he  Glenoid  cavity,  surrounded  by  its  marginal  liga- 
gienoid  cavity,  ^ent,  prcscuts  a  shallow  cup  of  oval  shape,  adapted  to 
the  ball  of  the  humerus,  and  with  its  longest  diameter  in  a  corre- 
sponding direction.  Its  cartilage  is  thinnest  at  the  deepest  part  of 
the  cavity,  whereas  that  of  the  humerus  is  thickest  at  the  centre  of 
the  head.  The  lower  broader  part  of  the  cup  sustains  the  chief  pres- 
sure of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  not  only  when  we  cany  weights 
and  when  blows  are  received  upon  the  shoulder,  but  also  when  the 
deltoid  is  employed  in  raising  the  arm,  because  the  supra-sjmiatus, 
infraspinatus,  and  Ucejps  tendon  so  act  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  as  to  press  it  against,  and  cause  it  to  revolve  upon,  this 
lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cup.    To  enable  the  latter  to  bear  this 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXX. 

Fig.  I.  Section  through  shoulder-joint,  with  the  arm  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
It  shews  how  the  biceps  tendon,  pressing  the  humerus  close  against  the  glenoid  cavity, 
prevents  its  being  dragged  over  the  edge  of  the  cup  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi.  A,  insertion  of  biceps  tendon  into  upper  edge  of  glenoid 
cavity.  B,  the  lower  part  of  capsule,  which  is  loose  even  in  this  position,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  assist  to  prevent  dislocation  till  the  arm  is  more  raised. 

Fig.  2,  View  of  parts  attached  around  glenoid  cavity ;  a  section  has  been  made 
through  the  shoulder-joint,  detaching  the  humerus  from  the  scapula.  A,  the  over- 
hanging edge  of  acromion.  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  cut  edges  of  sub-scapularis,  supra- 
spinatus,  infra -spinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles.  F,  F,  F,  the  cut  edge  of  the  cap- 
sule, distinct  from  the  muscles,  at  its  lower  part  continuous  with  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  ligament,  but  above  separate  from  it,  and  passing  behind  it  and  the  biceps 
tendon.  F'^  and  F'^,  the  parts  where  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  the  inferior  and 
by  the  coraco-bcachial  ligaments.  G,  the  glenoid  ligament  overhanging  the  upper  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  H,  the  division  of  the  glenoid  ligament  which  is  lost  upon 
the  edge  of  the  glenoid  notch.  /,  the  division  which  passes  over  the  notch.  K, 
the  biceps  tendon.  L,  the  gleno-humeral  ligament.  M,  the  internal  ligament.  N, 
the  orifice  of  comnuinication  between  the  synovial  cavity  and  the  bursa  under  the 
sub-8capularis. 
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pressiu-e  it  is  placed  upon  the  thick  strong  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapuhi.  The  base  of  the  spine  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
middle  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process 
forms  its  upper  edge.  The  section  represented  in  PI.  XXX.  fig.  1, 
shows  the  firm  bony  arch  upon  which  the  glenoid  cavity  is  carried. 
The  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  rather  more  prominent  on  the 
inner  side,  in  which  direction  the  humerus  is  more  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  by  blows  on  the  shoulder, 
than  it  is  on  the  outer  side. 

Glenoid  "1'^^®  Glenoid  ligament  (fig.  2,  G,  H,  I)  is  composed 

ligament.  circularly  disposed,  more  or  less  interlacing  fibres, 

which  lie  upon  and  deepen  the  edge  of  the  cup,  and  which  are 
attached  to  the  latter  in  its  whole  circumference.  At  the  upper 
part  it  is  of  considerable  thickness;  it  here  [G)  overhangs  the  car- 
tilage of  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
capsule  {F)  which  passes  clean  over  it  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
scapula ;  and  its  fibres  are  continuous  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
"biceps  tendon"  and  of  the  "  coraco-brachial"  and  "internal  liga- 
ments," and  derives  a  considerable  accession  from  them.  Traced 
round  the  outer  and  lower  parts  of  the  glenoid  cavity  it  gradually 
becomes  shallower,  ceases  to  overhang  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  its 
sm^face  is  continuous  with  the  articular  cartilage  above,  and  with 
the  fibres  of  the  capsule  below.  As  it  ascends  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  it  splits  into  two  portions ;  of  which  the  one 
{H),  keeping  close  along  the  margin  of  tlie  cup,  is  lost  upon  it 
about  the  bottom  of  the  notch,  and  the  other  (7)  passing  over  the 
notch,  (like  the  cotyloid  and  transverse  ligaments  of  the  hip),  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  the  ligament  and  deepens  the  cup  at  this  its 
shallowest  part. 

The  glenoid  ligament  not  only  serves  to  deepen  and  extend  the 
articular  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  also  prevents  its  being- 
chipped  and  broken ;  and  it  forms  a  tough,  soft,  circular  cusliion 
for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  defending  the  opposed 
cartilaginous  surfaces  from  the  many  jars  to  wliich  they  are  liable* 
on  account  of  the  exposed  position  of  the  shoulder.  It  supports  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and,  being  lield  in  close 
contact  with  it  by  the  capsule,  by  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  by 
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the  tension  of  the  biceps  tendon,  it  lessens  tlie  amount  of  pressure 
which  is  sustained  by  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Apposition  of 

It  is  essential  to  the  free  movement  of  the  slioulder 
rpenXutu  tl^'^*'  -^^'^^  joint  is  at  ease  in  a  mid  position,  the 
theugaincnts.  ligaments  connecting  the  humerus  with  the  scapula 
should  not  be  tight  at  any  one  part.  If  they  were  so,  it  is  evident 
that  movement  in  one  direction  would  be  prevented.  In  most 
positions  of  the  joint,  therefore,  the  apposition  of  the  two  bones  is 
not,  in  a  direct  manner,  dependent  upon  the  ligaments.  If  they 
alone  remained  the  humerus  would  fall  an  inch  from  its  proper 
position,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  contact  of  the  articular  sm-faces  is 
due  to  the  pressm-e  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  and  the  elasticity  of  the  various  sm-rounding  tissues  ^ 
Capsular  ^hc  Capsular  ligament,  accordingly,  is,  in  all  ordi- 

ligament.  ^^ry  positious  of  the  joint,  loose  at  every  part;  and  it 
only  becomes  tight  when  the  movements  of  the  humerus  in  any 
direction  have  attained  to  their  full  extent.  The  office  of  this 
ligament  is  not  so  much  to  maintain  the  apposition  of  the  sm-faces 
as  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  joint;  though  it  is  ti'ue  that,  by 
performing  the  latter  office,  it  does  contribute  to  effect  the  fonner. 
It  is  connected  with  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  with  the 
outer  part  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus ;  and  some  of  its 
innermost  fibres  are  reflected  from  the  line  of  attachment  to  the 
humerus  back  upon  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  run  to  the  projecting 
margin  of  the  head.  These  are  covered  by  the  synovial  membrane, 
The  aperture  ^^^^  Correspond  with  the  fibrous  investment  of  the 
on  its  inner     ncck  of  the  fcmur.    At  the  inner  side  of  the  ioint  there 

side  * 

is  a  round  or  quadrilateral  aperture  (fig.  2,  N),  under 
cover  of  the  subscapularis  muscle;  and,  at  this  point,  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle,  like  the  tendon  of  the  iliacus  at  the  hip,  is  in 
contact  with  the  synovial  membrane.    The  synovial  membrane 


^  This  maintenance  of  contact  between  the  articular  surfaces  by  meajis  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmospheric  au*,  without  the  intervention  of  connecting  ligaments, 
renders  the  movements  of  the  joint  much  more  easy  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  permits  a  swinging  pendulum-like  vibration  of  the  limb  when  the  muscles 
J^rc  at  rest. 
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bulges  througli  this  opening,  forming  a  sort  of  bursa  for  the 
tendon.  The  opening  is  of  considerable  size ;  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  sometimes  driven  through  it  in  dislocation,  with- 
out there  being  necessarily  any  laceration  of  the  capsuled 

The  short  muscles  that  pass  over  the  joint  are 
with  surround-  closely  connected  with  the  capsule;  but  they  are  not 
ing  muscles.  ^^^^^^^  ^i^j^  it,  and  may,  therefore,  be  dissected  off 
from  it.  Some  of  the  fibres  (PI.  XXIX.  fig.  2,  G)  of  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  the 
rough  space  just  below  the  glenoid  cup  and  to  the  outer  margin  of 
the  cavity,  become  blended  with  the  capsule  in  the  same  way  that 
the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris,  with  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  triceps  corresponds,  become  blended  with  the  capsule 
of  the  hip. 

The  capsule  is  strengthened  at  three  parts  by  sup- 

A.C  CG  SS  Oxj^ 

ligaments.  plemciital  fibres,  or  bands,  passing  from  the  scapula  to 
the  humerus,  which  have  been  rather  unnecessarily  dignified  by 
names.  Of  these  one,  called  the  Coraco-bracMal  ligament  (PI. 
XXX.  fig.  2,  F^),  springs  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  between  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  biceps  tendon,  and  is  attached  to  the  lesser 
tubercle  of  the  humerus  and  to  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  great 
tubercle.  It  is  spread  over  the  bicipital  groove ;  and  its  diverging 
fibres  are  connected  at  this  part  by  transverse  bands,  which,  pass- 
ing from  one  tubercle  to  the  other  and  arching  over  the  groove, 
serve  to  hold  the  biceps  tendon  in  its  place. 

Gieno-iiumerai  Somc  of  tlic  fibres  of  this  coraco-brachial  ligament 
ligament.  projcct  iuto  the  interior  of  the  joint,  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  tendon,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove,  at  a  point  nearer  the  margin  of 
the  head  than  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  rest  of  the  capsular 
ligament.  This  bundle  of  fibres  (PL  XXIX.  fig.  /,  L),  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr  Flood,  under  the  name  of  the  Gleno-humeral 


1  In  addition  to  the  process  of  synovial  membrane  above  mentioned,  there  is  some- 
times a  separate  huraa  between  the  sub-scapularis  tendon  and  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process. 
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ligament,  corresponds  probably  witli  tlic  lujamantum  teres  of  the 
hip-jomt,  and  with  that  structure  in  the  frog  which  has  been  called 
the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  shoulder-joint.    The  similarity  is  in 
creased  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gleno- 
hiimeral  ligament  is  sometimes  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 
Inner  ligament.       ^  ^^''^'^  acccssoiy  to  the  capsule  is  the  Inner  Uga- 
_   ment  (0)  which  runs  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  subscapularis  tendon 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus    It  is 
between  this  and  the  coraco-brachial  ligament  that  the  aperture 
m  the  capsule  permits  the  subscapularis  tendon  to  lie  in  contact 
with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  head  of  the  humerus;  and  it 
IS  the  inner  ligament  which  is  commonly  stretched  or  torn  in  dislo- 
cations beneath  the  pectoral  muscle. 

Inferior  liga-  'The  fourth  accessoiy,  called  the  Inferior  ligament  ( P) 
passes,  fr'om  the  under  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  to 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus ;  it  is  of  considerable 
sti-ength,  and  renders  this  the  thickest  part  of  the  capsule.  It  is 
put  on  the  stretch  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  its  fullest  height;  and, 
in  falling  iipon  the.  arm  in  this  position,  it  is  liable  to  be  tora,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  driven,  through  the  rent,  into  the  axilla. 
It  is  always  torn  in  dislocation  of  the  humerus  beneath  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  usually  about  the  middle. 

Fatty  processes.       ^        ^"^^^^  ^^^^  delicate  processes  are  often  found 

hanging  from  the  synovial  membrane,  about  the  lines  of  its 
reflection  from  the  capsule  to  the  humerus  and  to  the  glenoid  cavity. 
In  some  states  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  course  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  they  become  hypertropliied  and  increased  in  luimber, 
and  may  form  polypose  excrescences  of  considerable  size,  which  hang  by 
pedicles  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

JXS°e  capsule  which,  in  the  ordinary  position 

to  become  con-  joint  with  the  arm  against  the  side,  is  the  most  loose 

tracteci.  ig  the  inferior  portion  (PI.  XXX.  fig.  1,        where  it  is 

strengthened  by  the  "inferior  ligament;"  and  the  looseness  of  the  cjip- 
sule  in  this  situation  is  necessary  to  permit  the  free  elevation  of  the  arm. 
Unfortunately  it  is  the  part  which  is  most  liable  to  become  thickened, 
stifibned,  or  contracted  in  the  various  inflammatory  afiections  of  (lie 
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joint;  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  when,  after  injuries,  or 
during  inflammation  of  the  joint,  the  arm  is  kept  close  to  the  side  for  the 
sake  of  rest,  being  perhaps  bandaged  there.  Hence  impaired  movement, 
particularly  an  inability  to  raise  the  elbow  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  is  a  very  common  and  very  troublesome  sequence  of  injuries  or 
diseases  of  the  shoulder.  Even  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  or 
humerus,  this  defect,  which  may  be,  partly  or  entirely,  the  result  of 
the  necessary  treatment,  often  constitutes  the  most  enduring  memento 
of  the  accident.  It  may,  sometimes,  be  overcome  by  perseverance  in 
moving  the  arm;  or  by  suddenly  and  forcibly  pulling  up  the  elbow, 
thereby  stretching  the  capsule,  and  tearing  through  any  adhesions  that 
may  have  been  formed ;  an  expedient  not  unfrequently,  and  not  always 
unsuccessfully,  resorted  to  by  empirics,  under  the  pretence  of  reducing  a 
dislocation,  which  they  affirm  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  liability  to 
this  occurrence  is  a  warning  to  the  surgeon  to  keep  the  shoulder-joint 
fixed  and  inactive  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  tlie  slioulder-joint  is  the  Biceps 

Biceps  tendon.  ,  ••,  •  i 

tendon,  which,  lying  m  its  groove  m  the  humerus,  per- 
forates the  capsule,  and  iDccoming  ensheathed  in  synovial  membrane 
or  covered  by  epithelium,  ti-averses  the  joint  to  reach  the  upper  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  greater  part  of  it  passes  over  the  glenoid 
ligament  and  is  attached  to  the  bone  (PI.  XXIX.  fig.  2,  F).  Some 
of  its  outer  fibres,  and  a  few  of  the  inner,  diverge  to  join  the 
glenoid  ligament  on  either  side  (PI,  XXX.  fig.  '2,  K). 

Several  purposes  are  served  by  the  peculiar  course  and 

Purposes  served  ^  x 

by  its  pro-  disposition  of  this  tendon.  1.  It  strengthens  the  capsule 
the°sho^dw-°  at  the  upper  part,  and  assists  to  prevent  the  head  of  the 
joint.  humerus  being  pressed  against  the  acromion  by  the  contrac- 

tion of  the  deltoid  and  other  muscles.  2.  It  assists  the  supra-  and 
infra-spinatus  muscles  to  cause  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  revolve  in 
the  glenoid  cavity  when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side;  thus  it  is,  in- 
directly, as  well  as  directly  from  the  line  of  its  action,  an  elevator  of 
the  arm.  3.  By  its  passage  along  the  bicipital  groove  it  assists  to 
render  the  head  of  the  humerus  steady  in  the  various  movements  of  the 
arm  and  forearm;  in  this  way  it  serves  the  piu-pose  of  a  ligament,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  available  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  and  with- 
out restricting  the  range  of  movement  in  any  direction.    In  its  course 
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between  the  tubercles  it  plays  upon  the  inner,  rather  than  upon  the  outer 
one,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  depth  of  the  groove  it  makes  in  it  by 
working  round  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  By  its  pressure  upon  this  inner  tuber- 
cle,  the  tendon  prevents  undue  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  out- 
wards; and,  in  this  way,  the  biceps  muscle  is  enabled  to  counteract  the 
influence  which  its  own  pull  upon  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  tends  to 
exert.    For,  during  the  action  of  the  biceps  in  flexion,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  supination  of  the  forearm,  the  force  exeited  by  it  upon  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius  is  transmitted,  through  the  neck  of  that  bone 
obliquely  outwards  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  gives  to 
the  humerus  a  tendency  to  rotate  outwards,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  exerted  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  lesser  tubercle.     Thus  the  same  power 
which  by  its  pull  upon  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  would  cause  the 
humerus  to  rotate  outwards,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  prevents  that  movement,  and  renders  the  outer  condyle  a 
firm  resisting  point  upon  which  the  supination  of  the  radius  may  be 
efi-ected.    The  advantage  of  such  a  provision  is  more  particularly  expe- 
rienced when  the  hand  is  pressed  against  any  body  during  supination, 
as  in  driving  a  gimlet;  for  the  onward  force  exerted  upon  the  gimlet 
by  the  extension  of  the  forearm,  as  well  as  the  twisting  force  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  biceps  and  of  the  other  supinators,  is,  in  gi-eat 
part,  transmitted  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus.    4.  The  tendon 
of  the  biceps  serves  to  hold  the  humerus  firmly  in  contact  with  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  and  to  prevent  its  sUpping  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity 
or  being  displaced  by  the  contraction  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pec- 
toralis  major,  when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  as  in  chmbing  and 
many  other  movements  (PI.  XXX.  fig.  1).     That  such  provision  to 
resist  the  puU  of  these  muscles  is  not  superfluous  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  displacement  sometimes  takes  place  in  spite  of  it.    I  was,  not 
long  since,  called  to  a  gentleman  who  had  dislocated  his  shoulder,  for  the 
first  time,  in  swimming;  and  Monro  mentions  an  actress  who  often  dis- 
located her  arm  in  the  exercise  of  her  profession.    Let  a  person  support 
himself,  on  his  elbows,  upon  a  bar  on  either  side,  with  the  arms  hori- 
zontal and  the  forearms  perpendicular;  he  will  find  that  he  can  do  so 
more  easily  if  he  holds  a  stick  between  his  hands,  because  the  stick,  sup- 
porting the  radius,  affords  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  contraction  of  tlie 
biceps,  and  enables  it,  by  giving  tension  to  its  long  head,  to  keep  tlie 
humerus  fii-mly  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 
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No  wonder  that  tHs  long  tendon,  in  its  course  round  the 

Il^UnBS  to  1611"  ^    ^  _ 

don-  head  of  the  humerus  and  through  the  shoulder-jomt,  should 

occasionally  he  sna^^ped  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  powerful  biceps 
muscle.  I  have  known  the  accident  happen  in  two  instances.  It  was, 
in  each  case,  attended  with  a  swelHng  in  front  of  the  forearm,  caused 
by  the  unresisted  tonic  contraction  of  the  beUy  of  the  muscled  It  was 
not,  however,  attended  with  any  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  rup- 
ture of  this  tendon.  The  rent  most  often  happens  about  half  an  inch 
from  its  glenoid  attachment;  and  is  most  fr-equent  in  elderly  persons, 
in  whom  the  tendon  becomes  thin,  in  whom  the  synovial  fluid  is  rather 
scanty,  and  in  whom  other  changes,  attendants  on  chronic  rheumatism, 
are  likely  to  be  in  progress.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tendon  sometimes  becomes  worn  through  by  the  friction 
of  the  head  of  the  humenis  upon  it;  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  that  many  of  the  specimens,  in  which  the 
biceps  tendon  stops  short  in  the  bicipital  groove,  or  becomes  lost  in  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  are  to  be  attributed,  not  to  ruptm-e  of  the  tendon, 
but  to  the  continued  effects  of  chronic  rheumatism,  originating  in  an 
accident,  or  commencing  spontaneously  ^  Possibly  the  defect  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  been  the  result  of  original  conformation.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  joint  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  is  uninjured ;  in  some  it  is  torn  through ;  and  in  others  it  is 
displaced  from  its  groove,  and  thrown  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  great 
tubercle,  the  transverse  ligamentous  fibres,  which  hold  it  in  its  place, 
being  rent  across. 

The  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  free  range  of 
Dislocations.     j^Qygjj^gQ^t  of  the  joint,  the  looseness  and  thinness  of  the 


1  A  similar  case  is  related  and  represented  by  Mr  Calloway,  Injm-ies  of  the 
Skoulder-joint,  p.  148. 

2  It  would  appear,  from  some  dissections  of  the  shoulder-joint  described  by  Mr  J. 
G.  Smith,  Medical  Gazette,  xiv.  p.  280,  that,  not  only  may  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
be  worn  through,  but  that  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendons  of  the  supra-  and 
infra-spinatus  muscles  may  undergo  the  same  change,  and  the  sub-deltoid  bursa  thus 
become  opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  In  several  of  the  cases  mentioned  the 
sub-scapularis  tendon  was  more  or  less  detached  from  the  lesser  tubercle.  Mr  Smith 
regards  these  changes  as  the  result  of  accident ;  but  several  other  points  in  the  state  of 
the  joints,  and  the  existence  of  similar  conditions  in  both  shoulders  of  the  same  person, 
render  it  more  probable  that  they  were  the  gradual  result  of  friction  and  chronic 
rheumatism. 
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capsule,  the  exposed  position  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  length  of  the  arm, 
combine  to  render  this  joint  very  liable  to  dislocation.  The  accident, 
however,  seldom  occurs  before  puberty.  The  head  of  the  bone  most 
frequently  passes  downwards  into  the  axilla;  in  which  case  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsule  is  rent,  and  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  capsule,  with  the 
contiguous  small  muscles,  may  be  torn  from  the  humerus.  The  dislo- 
cation inwards  is  next  in  frequency;  and  in  it  the  head  of  the  humems 
may  be  driven  through  the  hole  near  the  subscapularis,  without  any,  or 
with  but  little,  laceration  of  the  capsule.  The  dislocation  backwards  is  a 
rare  event,  in  consequence  of  blows  not  being  often  received  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  it.  Partial  dislocation,  that  is,  when  the  head  of 
the  humerus  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  not  very  likely 
to  occur.  The  condition  of  the  joint  in  one  instance  that  I  have  exa- 
mined, and  in  others  of  which  I  have  read  the  account,  renders  it  most 
probable  that  the  unnatural  position  was  not  the  direct  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  of  slow  changes  in  the  joint  occasioned  by  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis'. 


THE  ELBOW  (Plates  XXXI.  XXXII.) 

is  a  trae  hinge-joint.  The  radius  and  ulna,  in  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  forearm,  revolve  upon  a  transverse  axis,  drawn  through  the 
lower  extremitj  of  the  humerus^,  and  traversing  the  centres  of  the 
circles,  of  which  the  trochlea  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus  respectively  form  segments.  The  plane  in 
which  the  movement  takes  place  corresponds  nearly  with  the  line 
of  the  humerus  ;  any  obliquity  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hand . 
is  carried  upwards  or  downwards  being  imparted  by  the  rotation 
of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder.  Thus,  in  bringing  the  hand  to  the 
mouth,  the  inclination  of  the  hand  towards  the  middle  line  of  the 
body  is  caused,  not  by  anything  in  the  construction  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  by  a  movement  at  the  shoulder. 


^  Two  specimens  are  mentioned  by  Sandifort,  Museum  Anatomkum,  in.  p.  239, 
Nos.  DOLXi.  and  D. 

^  This  axial  line  passes  through  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  outer  condyle  and 
through  the  fore  part  of  a  ridge  that  runs  forwards  from  the  inner  condyle  to  tlie  side 
of  the  trochlea;  the  inner  condyle  itself  is  behind  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  joint. 
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The  ioint  depends  for  its  strength,  rather  on  the 

Configuration  i        x         aI  r 

of  articular  configurcation  of  the  bones,  than  on  the  strength  ot  tne 
surfaces.  ligaments.  The  Olecranon,  hooking  round  the  trochlea, 
effectually  prevents  any  displacement  occurring  from  traction  upon 
the  forearm  or  hand;  and  the  Coronoid  process,  jutting  up  in  front  of 
tlie  humerus,  tends  to  prevent  the  forearm  being  driven  backwards 
by  force  applied  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  gives  power  in  pressing 
or  pushing  with  the  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  less  efficient  stop 
than  the  olecranon ;  for,  though  it  suffices  to  resist  all  forces  result- 
ins-  from  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  it  often  fails  to 
protect  the  elbow  against  the  sudden  and  violent  impulses  that  are 
caused  by  falls  upon  the  hand.  Hence  dislocation  of  the  forearm 
backwards  at  the  elbow  is  a  common  occurrence.  Some  additional 
security  is  afforded  by  the  transversely  waving  character  of  the 
articular  ends,  which  renders  the  surfaces  of  contact  more  extensive, 
and  assists  in  preventing  displacement,  especially  displacement  in 
a  lateral  direction. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  cut  a  little  ob- 

Lowerend  .  _  .  ^  , 

of  humerus  liqucly;  SO  that  when  the  bone  rests  upon  it  on  a  table 
oblique.  shaft  slants  obliquely  outwards,  in  the  same  manner, 

and  at  about  the  same  angle,  as  does  the  femur  when  similarly 
placed;  and  the  inner  side  of  the  trochlea  (PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1,  I)  is 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  articular  surface.  This  gives  to  the 
ulna  and  radius  a  slight  inclination  outwards  from  the  humerus  in 
every  position  of  the  elbow,  and  resists  the  tendency  of  the  strong 
pronator  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand  to  drag  these  bones  to- 
wards the  condyle  or  to  give  them  an  inclination  inwards^. 
Adaptation  of  ^hc  groovc  {K)  of  the  trochlea  is  occupied  by  the 
surfaces.  ridgc  which  travcrscs  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
from  before  backwards.  The  ridge  {L)  which  forms  the  outer 
margin  of  the  trochlea  occupies  the  furrow  in  the  interval  between 


^  The  prominence  of  the  inner  side  of  the  trochlea  is  most  marked  at  the  inferior 
part;  and  the  outward  inclination  of  the  forearm  is,  accordingly,  most  observable  in 
the  extended  position  of  the  elbow.  In  rickety  subjects  the  degree  of  this  inclination 
is  sometimes  exaggerated.  More  commonly,  however,  the  inclination  of  the  forearm 
takes  an  opposite  direction  in  rickets,  in  consequence  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  being 
bent  with  the  convexity  outwards. 
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the  edges  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  groove  (M)  on  the  outer 
side  of  that  ridge  receives  the  margin  of  the  head  of  tlie  radius  ; 
and  the  outer  tubercle,  or  capitulum  (N)  of  the  humerus  occupies 
the  hollow  upper  extremity  of  the  radius. 

The  capitulum.  "^^^  Cartilaginous  surface  of  the  Capttulum  of  the 
humerus  does  not  extend  very  far  backwards ;  and,  in 
the  completely  extended  position  of  the  elbow,  the  articular  edge 
of  the  radius  projects  beyond  the  capitulum,  and  may  be  distinctly 
felt  to  form  a  prominence  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  joint.  It  is 
well  to  remember  this  when  examining  the  elbow  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  an  injury.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one 
part  of  the  capitulum  which  is  wide  enough  to  give  support  to  the 
entire  cup  of  the  radius,  namely,  its  anterior  and  lower  part.  The 
radius  rests  upon  that  part  when  the  elbow  is  bent  to  an  angle  of 
120°  or  130°;  and  this  is  the  position  in  which  we  possess  the 
greatest  power  of  supinating  the  forearm. 

Articular  sur- 

The  articular  surface  which  the  ulna  presents  to  the 
face  of  ulna.  humerus— the  greater  Sigmoid  cavity— h  formed  partly 
by  the  upper  surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  partly  by  the 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXI. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  right  elbow-joint  in  the 
extended  position.    A,  humerus.    B,  ulna.    0,  radius.    D,  internal  lateral  ligament. 

E,  external  lateral  ligament.  F,  cut  edge  of  coronary  ligament.  G,  loose  fibrous  and 
synovial  membrane  descending  from  lower  edge  of  coronary  ligament  and  reflected 
upon  neck  of  radius.  H,  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  sloped  so  as  to  underhang  head  of 
radius.    /,  K,  L,  M,  N,  parts  of  articular  surface  of  humerus. 

Fig.  2.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  the  right  radio-humeral 
joint,  slightly  bent.  A,  the  humerus.  £,  the  radius.  C,  posterior  ligament,  with  a 
triangular  synovial  fatty  process  {B)  projecting  from  it  into  the  interval  between  the 
radius  and  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus.    E,  E,  cut  edges  of  coronary  ligament. 

F,  F,  fibrous  and  synovial  membrane  descending  from  lower  edge  of  coronary  hgament, 
in  front  and  behind,  and  reflected  upon  neck  of  radius.  G,  anterior  ligament.  H, 
fossa  in  front  of  humerus,  above  capitulum. 

Fig,  3.  Similar  section  through  right  humero-ulnar  joint.  A,  humerus.  B,  ulna. 
0,  part  at  bottom  of  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  where  fat  exists  instead  of  cartilage.  i>, 
posterior  ligament  and  synovial  membrane.  E,  fat  which  occupies  upper  part  of 
olecranon  fossa.  F,  situation  of  bursa  upon  olecranon.  G,  point  of  attachment  of 
triceps  tendon.    //,  anterior  ligament.    /,  fat  occupying  coronoid  fossa  in  humerus. 
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anterior  surface  of  the  olecranon.  Between  these  two  is  an  inter- 
mediate transverse  depression  (fig.  3,  C)  which  is  not  subject  to 
much  of  the  pressure  of  the  humerus,  and  which  is  often  found  to  be 
devoid  of  cartilage ;  a  band  of  synovial  membrane,  with  fat,  some- 
times extends  across  it.  The  sharp  projecting  edges  of  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  process,  do  not,  in  the  most  extreme  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, come  quite  into  contact  with  the  floors  of  their  respective  fosste. 
Such  contact  would  be  liable  to  cause  chipping  or  some  injury  of 
the  bone ;  accordingly  a  stop  is  put  to  the  movements  of  the  joint, 
and  any  mischievous  collision  of  the  articular  edges  is  prevented 
by  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the 
ligaments.  The  lesser  Sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  greater,  is  concave,  and  it  is  narrower  at  the  fore  and  hinder 
pai-ts,  than  in  the  middle.  The  opposed  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  shaped  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  the  two  sm-faces 
have  their  broadest  parts  in  contact,  and  are  exactly  adapted  to  one 
another  in  the  posture  of  semipronation,  which  is  the  postore  of 
most  ease,  and  of  greatest  strength  (page  378). 

ArticiUar  snr-  Surprised  that  so  shallow  a  cup  upon  the  ex- 

face  of  radius,  tremity  of  the  radius  should  suffice  to  withstand  the 
tendency  of  the  biceps  muscle  to  pull  it  forwards  from  the  con- 
dyle. It  could  not  do  so  if  the  radius  were  not  tightly  bound  to 
its  place  in  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  by  the  coronary  and 
other  ligaments,  which  are  nevertheless  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the 
bone  free  to  rotate  upon  the  condyle.  The  inner  and  hinder  mar- 
gin of  the  cup,  which  has,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  resist 
the  pull  of  the  biceps,  is  rather  deeper  than  the  rest  of  its  circum- 
ference^. The  circumferential  margin  is  flattened  and  covered 
•with  cartilage  all  round,  so  as  to  lessen  the  friction  upon  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  coronary  ligament,  in 
the  rotatory  movements  of  the  bone.  The  inner  part,  which  plays 
in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  is  much  deeper  than  the  remainder 


^  A  case  is  related  by  Mr  Adams,  Cycl.  Anat.  ii.  73,  in  which,  after  the  elbow  had 
been  weakened  by  an  injury,  the  ligaments  gave  way  and  the  head  of  the  radius  was 
gradually  drawn  forwards  by  the  contractions  of  the  biceps,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

27—2 
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of  the  edge.  Both  it  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  ulna  (//) 
are  sloped  a  little  outwards  from  above,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  ulna 
underhangs  the  surface  of  the  radius ;  this  prevents  the  latter  from 
being  drawn  away  from  the  ulna  by  a  pull  upon  the  hand.  The 
disposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  in  the  lower  joint  between  the 
radius  and  the  ulna  is  just  the  reverse  (PI.  XXXIII.  fig.  1). 
Anterior  liga-  The  anterior  ligament  of  the  elbow  (PI.  XXXII. 
raent.  I,  D)  is  composcd  of  crossing  and  interlacing  fibres, 

which  pass  from  the  front  of  the  humerus  above  its  articular  sur- 
face, enclosing  the  coronoid  fossa,  to  the  edge  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment in  front  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  to  the  margin  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  of  considerable  strength ;  and 
it  sets  bounds  to  the  extension  of  the  joint,  before  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  comes  into  contact  Avith  the  bottom  of  its  foss?.  in  the 
humerus.  The  prominence  of  the  trochlea  and  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  over  which  the  ligament  becomes 
stretched  as  the  extension  of  the  joint  proceeds,  increases  its  power 
of  limiting  that  movement.    In  flexion  of  the  joint  the  ligament 
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Fig.  I.  Front  view  of  ligaments  of  left  elbow-joint.  A,  B,  C,  cut  ends  of  hume- 
rus, radius,  and  ulna,  D,  anterior  ligament.  E,  internal  lateral  ligament.  F,  external 
ditto.  6,  smooth  external  surface  of  coronary  ligament.  H,  fibres  passing  from 
coronoid  process  to  join  coronary  ligament.  /,  loose  fibro-synovial  membrane  beneath 
coronary  ligaments. 

Fig,  1.  Hind  view  of  ligaments  of  left  elbow-joint.  A,  B,  C,  cut  ends  of  hume- 
rus, radius,  and  ulna.  D,  D,  thin  portion  of  posterior  ligament,  passing  from  edge 
of  olecranon  to  olecranon  fossa.  E,  thicker  portion  of  posterior  ligament,  passing 
from  edge  of  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  to  hinder  surface  of  external  condyle.  P,  fibres 
passing  from  lower  edge  of  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  to  coronary  ligament.  G,  tendinous 
fibres  running  from  olecranon  along  back  of  ulna. 

Fig.  3.  View  of  inner  side  of  left  elbow-joint.  A,  internal  condyle  of  humerus. 
B,  ulna,  C,  anterior  fibres  of  internal  lateral  ligament.  D,  the  same  continued  down 
inner  side  of  coronoid  process,  E,  middle,  and  F,  posterior  fibres  of  internal  lateral 
ligament.    0,  fibres  passing  across  between  olecranon  and  coronoid  process. 

Fig,  4,  View  of  outer  side  of  left  elbow-joint.  A,  B,  C,  cut  ends  of  humerus, 
radius,  and  ulna.  D,  outer  condyle,  E,  external  later.al  ligament.  F,  coronary 
ligament  tightly  stretched  over  head  of  radius.  A  needle  has  been  tlirust  beneatli  tlio 
loose  fibro-synovial  membrane  below  the  coronary  ligament. 
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becomes  transversely  Avrinkled ;  and  its  folds  are  carried  before  the 
ulna  and  radius,  and  are  received  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
coronoid  fossa  and  into  the  depression  in  front  of  the  outer  con- 
dyle, where  there  is  sufficient  space  to  prevent  its  being  squeezed 
between  the  approximated  surfaces  of  the  bones.  The  prepon- 
derating direction  of  the  chief  bundles  of  the  fibres  of  this  liga- 
ment is  firom  above  downwards  and  outwards,  though  some  of 
them  pass  downwards  and  inwards. 

^  ,  .  ,.  The  Posterior  liqament  is  thinner  than  the  anterior. 

Postenor  bga- 

ment  Its  fibres  are  disposed  in  two  divisions,  of  which  one 

(fig.  2,  B  and  PL  XXXI.  fig.  3,  B)  passes,  fi-om  the  upper 
sm-face  of  the  olecranon,  between  its  margin  and  the  smooth 
eminence  {F)  for  the  bursa  under  the  triceps,  to  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  the  trochlea,  and  to  a  line  extending  transversely 
across  the  olecranon  fossa.  This  line  divides  the  fossa  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts ;  of  which  the  lower  is  included  in  the  joint, 
while  the  upper  is  occupied  by  an  elastic  cushion  of  fat  and  soft 
cellular  tissue,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  varying  space  in  the  fossa 
caused  by  the  movement  of  the  olecranon  to  and  fro. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  looser  and  less  closely  invested  by  sur- 
rounding tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  olecranon  than  at  any 
other  part ;  and  the  ligaments  are  here  weaker.  Hence  in  case  of  effusion 
into  the  joint  the  swelHng  may  be  first  perceived  in  this  situation,  and 
there  is  a  bulging  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  and  of  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps. 

The  other  division  of  the  posterior  ligament  is  situated  nearer 
to  the  exterior  of  the  joint  (PI.  XXXII.  fig.  2,  E).  It  passes  from 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  from 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  coronoid  ligament,  upwards  and  outwards, 
to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  outer  condyle. 
It  is  thicker  than  the  inner  division  which  is  connected  with  the 
olecranon.  It  is  rendered  tight  by  flexion  of  the  joint;  and 
limits  that  movement.  The  preponderating  direction  of  its  fibres 
is  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament. 
The  one  (the  posterior  ligament)  has,  consequently,  a  teiidency  to 
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prevent  displacement  of  the  radius  and  ulna  zwwards,  while  the 
other  has  a  like  influence  in  preventing  dislocation  outw&rds. 
Internal  lateral  '^^^^  Internal  lateral  ligament  (fig.  3)  is  of  trian- 
ligainent.  gular  sliapc ;  it  radiates  from  the  under  edge  of  the 
internal  condyle  {A)  of  the  humerus  to  the  thick  projecting  inner 
edge  of  the  coronoid  process,  to  the  rough  inner  and  upper  portion 
of  the  olecranon,  and  to  the  interval  between  the  two  processes. 
It  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  may  be  described  as  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  portions.  1.  The  middle  and  largest  por- 
tion (H)  rises  from  the  short  thick  ridge  that  descends  from  the 
internal  condyle,  just  below  the  smooth  depression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendon  of  the  flexors  of  the  forearm,  forwards  and 
downwards,  towards  the  side  of  the  trochlea;  from  this  point  the 
fibres  radiate  out,  and  are  connected  with  the  inner  margin  of  the 
sigmoid  cavity,  between  the  coronoid  process  and  the  olecranon. 
Near  their  insertion  they  are  covered  by,  or  are  more  or  less  blended 
with,  a  bundle  of  tendinous  fibres  ( G)  passing  from  the  olecranon 
to  the  coronoid  process.  The  point  of  attachment  of  this  middle 
portion  of  the  ligament  is  in,  or  near,  the  axis  of  motion  of  the 
joint,  and  its  component  fibres  are,  therefore,  tight  in 'every  po- 
sition of  the  forearm.  2.  An  anterior  division  ((7)  of  the  ligament 
runs  from  the  fore  part  of  the  condyle  to  the  side  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  is  tense  during  the  state  of  extension  only.  Some  of 
its  fibres  (D)  descend  upon  the  side  of  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  3.  A  posterior  portion  {F)  passes  from  the 
lower  and  hinder  edge  of  the  condyle  to  the  margin  of  the  ole- 
cranon, and  is  tight  only  when  the  joint  is  flexed. 
^  ,  ,  ,  The  External  lateral  ligament  (fig.  4,  E)  is  also  a 
ligament.  ,  radiating  ligament.  Its  upper  narrower  end  is  attached 
to  the  lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  rough  projecting  ridge  on  the 
exterior  of  the  outer  condyle  (D),  and  to  a  small  pit  between  the 
extremity  of  that  ridge  and  the  middle  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  capitulum.  Its  fibres  pass  downwards,  are  spread  out  fan-like, 
and  are  connected  with  the  outer  part  of  the  coronary  ligament 
{F);  the  foremost  fibres,  which  are  the  longest,  advance  upon  the 
front  of  the  joint  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  tlie  hinder  ones  upon 
the  back  of  the  joint.    The  latter  are  blended  with  the  fibres  of  tlie 
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posterior  ligament  (fig.  2,  E),  and  the  former  with  those  of  the 
anterior  ligament.  Some  of  the  fibres  are  tense  in  every  position  of 
the  joint;  many  of  them,  however,  being  connected  with  the  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  a  little  in  front  of  the  axis  of  motion,  are 
tightened  only  when  the  joint  is  extended. 

The  Coronary  liqament  (PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1,  -P,  fig-  2, 

Coronary  liga-  ^     'J  ^ 

"lent.  E,  and  XXXII.  fig.  4,  F)  is  a  broad  strong  structure 

applied  like  a  collar  round  the  flat  edge  of  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  encircling  its  whole  circumference,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
occupies  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  It  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
idna,  and,  by  long  stout  bundles  of  fibres  (fig.  2,  F),  to  the  rough 
ridge  that  descends  from  the  hinder  edge  of  that  cavity,  as  well 
as  to  the  ridge  that  descends  fi-om  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cavity  (fig.  I,  H).    The  fibres 
from  these  two  ridges,  passing  outwards,  in  front  and  behind  the 
joint,  meet  on  the  exterior  and  form  an  inverted  arch,  which  is  tight- 
ened and  strengthened  by  the  blending  of  the  fibres  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  (PL  XXXI.  fig.  1,  E)  with  its  highest  point,  as 
well  as  by  the  union  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  liga- 
ments, in  fi-ont  and  behind  (PI.  XXXII.  fig.  1,  D,  and  fig.  2,  E). 
While  the  upper  edge  of  the  coronary  ligament  is  thus  tightly 
fixed  by  its  connection  with  these  three  ligaments  the  lower  con- 
cave edge  is  quite  free,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  having  no 
connection  with  the  radius,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
synovial  membrane.     The  latter  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
coronary  ligament,  passes  beneath  its  lower  edge  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  is  thence  reflected  with  a  few  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue 
upon  the  neck  of  the  radius  (PI.  XXXI.  fig.  1,  G,  and 
circumstanced  fig.  2,  F).    The  uppcr  part  of  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
wSlnd    like  those  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  is  surrounded 
femur.  -^^  Synovial  membrane  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous 

tissue ;  and  it,  together  with  the  head  of  the  bone,  is  quite  free  to 
rotate  upon  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  in  the  circle  pre- 
scribed by  the  coronary  ligament. 

The  elbo-w-joint  is  very  liable  to  dislocation,  especially  in 
Dislocations.    (jjj^^j^j.gQ^    The  accident  is  commonly  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
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the  hand ;  and  displacement  of  both  the  bones  backwards  is  the  most 
common  form  of  dislocation.  When  the  displacement  is  so  great  tliat 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  is  driven  back  into  the  olecranon  fossa 
of  the  humerus,  there  must  be  extensive  laceration  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  ligaments.  I  have  found,  however,  that  the  displacement  is  not 
generally  so  complete,  but  that,  more  commonly,  the  coronoid  process 
rests  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  trochlea,  its  passage  into  the  olecranon 
fossa  being  resisted  by  the  ligaments  and  muscles  which  are  less  torn 
than  in  the  complete  dislocation.  The  signs  of  the  displacement  under 
these  circumstances  are  not  very  distinct,  so  that  it  may  be  overlooked, 
without  care ;  or  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  dislocation,  whether  complete  or  in- 
complete, may  generally  be  reduced  without  difficulty;  indeed  it  is  often 
reduced  by  the  patient  or  by  a  friend,  before  it  is  seen  by  the  medical 
man.  Nevertheless,  I  have  now  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  use  con- 
siderable force  in  reducing  it.  It  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
resistance  to  the  replacement  of  the  bones  was  owing  to  the  lateral  liga- 
ments remaining  more  or  less  uninjured.  The  coronary  ligament  is  torn 
only  when  one  of  the  bones  is  dislocated  without  the  other;  for  instance, 
when  the  ulna  is  thrown  backwards,  or  when  the  radius  is  thrown  for- 
wards or  backwards  upon  the  outer  condyle.  The  displacement  of  the 
radius  in  the  latter  direction,  according  to  the  experience  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  is  a  less  frequent  occurrence  than  forwards,  which  we  should 
have  been  scarcely  led  to  expect  from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  direction  in  which  the  disturbing  forces  are  usually 
received. 

Several  examples  of  congenital  dislocation  have  been  described The 
peculiar  features  of  this  deformity  are  deficiency  of  the  capitulum  of  the 
humerus,  and  elongation  of  the  neck  of  the  radius;  so  that  the  head 
of  the  latter  bone  is  on  a  level  with  the  extremity  of  the  olecranon, 
affording  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  the  overgro^vth 
of  the  extremity  of  a  bone  when  it  is  not  checked  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bone  against  which  it  should  have  been  applied  (see  p.  49). 
Loose  carti-  Loose  cartilages  are  occasionally  met  with  in  tlie  elbow- 

lages.  joints;  also  ossicles,  smooth  or  nodulated,  are,  now  and 

then,  found  hanging  into  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossEe".  These 
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ossicles  arc  the  result  of  disease,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sesamoid 
bones. 

THE  INFERIOR  RADIO-ULNAR  JOINT  (Plates  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.) 

corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  round  head  of  the  radius  rotates,  upon 
its  own  axis,  in  the  circle  formed  by  the  orbicular  ligament  and  the 
lesser  sigmoid  facet  of  the  idna ;  whereas,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  end  of  the  radius  revolves  round  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  concave  sm-face  on  the  side  of  the  former  bone  is  adapted 
to  the  convex  facet  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  direction  of  the 
articular  suifaces  is  very  oblique  from  below  upwards  and  outwards, 
(Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  1) ;  so  that  the  ulna  overhangs  the  radius,  and 
receives  part  of  the  forces  transmitted  from  the  wrists  The  great  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  bones  is  the  strdng  triangular 

Triangular  .       ^         •  i  i 

ligament.  ligament  {G),  which  is  connected,  by  its  base,  with  the 
projecting  ridges  that  bound  the  concave  facot  of  the  radius  in  front 
and  behind,  and  with  the  angular  line  that  intervenes  between 
those  ridges  and  separates  the  facet  for  the  ulna  from  that  for  the 
semilunar  bone.  The  apex  of  the  ligament  is  attached  to  a  rough 
space  on  the  ulna,  in  the  retiring  angle,  just  above  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and  is  the  centre  around  which  the  base  of  the  ligament,  with 
the  radius,  revolves  in  pronation  and  supination.  The  synovial  cavity 
extends  a  short  distance  between  the  base  of  the  ligament  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  ulna,  and  is  quite  shut  off 
from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  ligament;  it  extends  up  some  little  dis- 
tance between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  is  enclosed  merely  by  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  opposed  margins  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones,  and  which  forms  a  loose 
bag  between  them  permitting  free  movement,  called  the  Membrana 
sacciformis  (fig.  2,  S). 


^  Guy's  Museum ;  Otto,  Seliene  Beobacli. 
109  and  248. 

^  In  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  the 
surfaces  is  just  the  reverse,  that  of  the 
(PI.  XXXI.  fig.  I,  //.) 


II.  37 ;  and  Transactions  of  Path.  Soc.  11. 

direction  of  the  shape  of  the  articular 
ulna  M7idc?'hanging  that  of  the  radius. 
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JOINTS  OF  THE  WEIST  AND  HAND. 

Of  the  three  rows  of  joints  between  the  forearm  and  the  meta- 
carpus, the  upper — or  Radio-carnal — admits  of  the  most,  and  the 
lower — or  Car^o-metacarpal — of  the  least  motion.  In  neither  of 
the  joints  is  much  security  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  nor,  indeed,  by  the  ligaments,  the  especial  office  of  which 
is  to  bind  the  bones  together.  Nevertheless  dislocations  at  this 
part  are  very  rare,  scarcely  ever  occurring  except  as  the  result  of 
some  violent  contusion,  which  is  attended  with  extensive  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts  and  with  fracture  of  the  bones.  The  strength  of  these 
joints  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  number  of  tendons  which  pass 
over  them,  and  to  the  quantity  of  tough  fibrous  tissue  which  forms 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  So  firmly  are  the  several  bones  bound 
together  by  these  means,  that  the  carpal  and  metacai-pal  joints  are 
capable  of  withstanding  a  far  gTcater  force  than  the  radius  and 
ulna.  Their  strength  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ments are  shared  by  several  joints,  and  are,  therefore,  not  very  fi-ee 
in  any  one. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXIII. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  right  wrist.  A  the  radius. 
B,  the  ulna.  C,  triangular  ligament.  D,  internal  lateral  ligament.  E,  external 
lateral  ligament.  F,  scaphoid  bone;  G,  semilunar;  H,  cuneiform;  with  ligaments 
uniting  their  upper  edges.  /,  trapezium.  K,  trapezoid.  L,  magnum.  M,  unciform. 
Transverse  ligamentous  fibres  unite  the  two  latter.  N,  N,  transverse  ligaments  between 
heads  of  middle  metacarpal  bones.  These,  in  consequence  of  the  arched  form  of  the 
part,  laid  behind  the  section  which  passed  through  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  (0)  and  the  little  finger  (P). 

Fig.  2.  Hind  view  of  left  wrist-joint.  A,  radius.  B,  ulna.  (7,  triangular 
ligament.  Z>,  internal  lateral  ligament,  passing  to  cuneiform  bone,  .and  on,  from  it, 
to  lesser  metacarpal  bone.  E,  external  lateral  ligament.  F,  G,  H,  portions  of  posterior 
ligament  passing  respectively  to  cuneiform,  semilunar  and  scaphoid.  /,  transverse 
ligament  extending  from  {K)  the  scaphoid  to  {L)  the  cuneiform  bone.  M,  head 
of  OS  magnum.  N,  unciform  bone.  0,  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
P,  tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  raised  to  shew  the  process  of  third  meta- 
carpal bone  upon  which  it  lies.  Q,  Transverse  ligament  between  metacarpal  bones  of 
thumb  and  forefinger.  R,  carpo-metacarpal  and  transverse  metacarpal  ligaments. 
^1,  membrana  sacciformis. 


xxxnr  . 
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THE  EADIO-CAEPAL  JOINT.    (Plates  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.) 

In  tlie  Radio-carpal  joint  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 

Disposition  of  '  ill 

articular  sur-  and  the  triangular  ligament  supported  upon  the  uma, 
^^^^  present  a  superficial  concave  surface  which  ^receives  the 

convexity  formed  bj  the  Scaphoid,  Semilunar,  and  Cuneiform  hones. 
The  middle  and  larger  portion  of  this  surface  is  oval,  with  the 
greatest  diameter  from  before  backwards,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
Semilunar  bone.  The  outer,  more  cone-shaped,  division  receives 
the  Scaphoid ;  and  the  inner  or  smallest  segment,  which  is  formed 
by  the  triangiilar  ligament,  bears  the  Cuneiform  bone.  The  two 
latter  bones  rest  upon  their  respective  sm'faces  in  a  partial  and 
slanting  manner  only,  their  position  being  such  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  weight  received  by  them  is  transmitted  to  the  semilunar 
bone  which  rests  more  perpendicularly,  and  by  a  larger  area,  upon 
the  radius. 

The  movements  of  this  joint  are  not  very  free  in 

Movements.  .        .  n     •  t  •       •        t  •  t 

any  direction,  ihey  &xq  flexion  and  extension,  m  which 
the  carpus  revolves  upon  a  transverse  axis  drawn  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  and  abduc- 
tion and  adduction,  in  which  the  carpus  revolves  upon  an  antero-pos- 
terior  axis  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  os  magnum.  Adduction 
may  be  effected  to  a  greater  extent  than  abduction,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  disposition  of  the  lateral  ligaments ;  and  with  greater 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  projection  of 
the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  hand  commonly  assumes  the  position 
of  adduction,  and  the  little  finger  becomes  inclined  towards  the 
ulna,  when,  from  disease  or  other  cause,  the  muscles  lose  the  in- 
fluence of  volition  and  exercise  an  uncontrolled  sway  over  the 
part. 

Rotation  does  not  take  place  in  the  wrist,  being  prevented  by 
the  transversely  elongated  shape  of  the  articulation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, provided  to  the  hand  by  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
radius  upon  the  ulna.    There  are  movements  intermediate  between 
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those  above  mentioned  (that  is,  between  flexion  and  extension,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  abduction  and  adduction  on  the  other) ;  tlicsc  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  circumduction. 

Posterior liga-  ^^^^  joi^t  the  ligaments  are  weak, 

ment.  Quc  band  (PL  XXXIII.  fig.  2,  F)  passes  from  the  edge 

of  the  groove  upon  the  radius,  which  is  occupied  bj  the  extensors 
of  the  fingers,  to  the  back  of  the  cuneiform  bone ;  another  ( G)  runs 
from  the  ridge  and  groove  for  the  extensor  tertii  internodii  pollicis 
to  the  back  of  the  semilunar  bone ;  and  a  third  {H)  from  the  groove 
for  the  radial  extensors  to  the  back  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  These 
three,  more  or  less  closely  united  by  intervening  fibres,  make  up 
the  Posterior  ligament.  The  direction  of  their  fibres  is  chiefly 
outwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  that  they  assist  in  carrying 
the  hand  with  the  radius  in  pronation. 

Anterior  uga-  Anterior  ligament  (PI.  XXXIV.)  is  much 

ment.  sti'ouger;  and  the  fibres,  passing  obliquely  inwards  as 

well  as  downwards,  assist  in  carrying  the  hand  with  the  radius 
in  the  powerful  movement  of  supination.  It  consists  of  two  chief 
bands;  an  outer  one  {F),  arising  from  the  stout  ridge  just  above  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  or  rather  from  an  uneven  depression 
between  that  ridge  and  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
scaphoid  bone,  runs  over  the  scaphoid  bone,  having  very  little  con- 
nection with  it,  and  is  attached  chiefly  to  the  semilunar  bone;  some 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXIV. 

Front  view  of  joints  of  wrist  and  fingers.  A,  radius.  B,  ulna.  C,  triangular 
ligament.  D,  internal  lateral  ligament.  E,  external  lateral  ligament.  F  and  G, 
outer  and  inner  portions  of  anterior  ligament,  with  the  interval  between  them.  H, 
pisiform  bone;  /,  unciform  process,  and  K,  strong  interosseous  ligament  between  the 
two.  L,  ligament  from  pisiform  to  sth  metacarpal  bone.  M,  trapezium.  N,  tendon  of 
flexor  carpi  radialis  entering  groove  in  trapezium.  0,  0,  cut  edges  of  anterior  annular 
ligament.  P,  capsule  of  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  thumb.  Q,  sesamoid  bone  con- 
nected with  the  other  sesamoid  by  transverse  ligament  {R),  with  the  metacarpal  bone 
by  anterior  fibres  of  lateral  ligament  (S),  and  vnth  phalanx  by  short  stout  fibres  {T). 
U,  sesamoid  body  of  forefinger  connected  with  interosseous  muscle  ( V),  with  the 
phalanx,  and  with  the  transverse  hgament.  W,  W,  sesamoid  bodies  in  front  of  phalan- 
geal joints.  X,  X,  prominences  on  fore  part  of  head  of  metacarpal  bone.  Y,  depres- 
sion between  the  prominences.    Z,  membrana  sacciformis. 
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of  its  fibres  nm  on  to  the  magnum  and  unciform  bones.  The  inner 
band  {G),  arising  from  the  eminence  that  surmounts  the  articular 
surface  for  the  semilunar  bone,  runs  over  the  semilunar  bone,  and 
is  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  magnum  unciform  and 
cuneiform  bones.  The  fibres  of  this  band  are  less  oblique  than 
those  of  the  outer  portion.  Between  these  two  bands  is  an  interval 
con-esponding  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  radius.    Vessels  pass 

into  the  joint  here. 

, , ,  ,  The  External  lateral  ligament  {E)  passes,  from  the 
ugament.  extremity  and  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  to  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  adjacent 
edge  of  the  os  magnum.  The  fibres  of  this  ligament,  being  directed 
inwards,  to  the  fore  part  rather  than  the  side  of  the  joint,  so  as  to 
be  blended  or  nearly  blended  with  those  of  the  anterior  ligament, 
combine  with  the  latter  in  limiting  the  extension  of  the  wrist,  as 
well  as  in  assisting  to  carry  the  hand  with  the  radius  in  supination. 
They  also  serve  to  limit  adduction  of  the  hand. 
Internal  lateral  Internal  lateral  ligament  [D]  passes,  from  the 

ligament.  extremity  and  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna,  to  the  side  of  the  cuneiform  and  the  pisiform  bones.  Some  of 
its  fibres,  arising  in  close  connection  with  those  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  pass  outwards,  nearly  parallel  with  them,  and  are  attached 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  cuneiform  and  to  the  adjacent  edges  of  the 
unciform  and  semilunar  bones.  It  limits  abduction  of  the  wrist, 
and  also  contributes,  with  the  anterior  and  external  lateral  liga- 
ments, to  limit  extension. 


THE  CAEPAL  JOINTS.    (Plate  XXXIII.) 

The  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones  present  great  variety  of  form, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  each  other.  The  several  bones  are  bound 
together  by  short  ligaments  passing,  from  one  to  the  other,  in  front 
and  behind,  as  well  as  by  an  extension  upon  them  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  just  described,  by  the  sheaths  of  tlie 
tendons,  and  by  the  annular  ligaments.   The  bones  of  each  row  are 
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also  united  together  by  secondavy  ligamentous  bundles  extending 
Intermediate  l^ctweon  them  in  a  transverse  direction.  In  (fig.  1)  these 
ugaments.  Intermediate  lir/aments  are  seen  passing  from  the  scaphoid 
to  the  semi-lunar  and  from  the  semi-lunar  to  the  cuneiform ;  also 
from  the  unciform  to  the  magnum,  whereas  between  the  trapezoid 
and  the  trapezium  the  continuity  of  the  carpal  with  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  joints  is  shown.  In  the  first  row  they  are  situated  close 
to  the  upper  edges  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  to  prevent  their  separation  by  the  pressure  of  the  os 
magnum,  and  to  present  an  even  convex  surface  to  the  radius  and 
the  triangular  ligament.  The  intermediate  ligaments  are  all  trans- 
verse, uniting  the  bones  of  the  respective  carpal  rows,  and  not 
passing  between  the  two  rows,  so  that  the  latter  are  left  free  to 
play  upon  one  another. 

Joint  between  Thus  a  sccoud  liinge-joiut  is  formed,  which  resembles 
first  and  second       wrist-i'oint,  and  increases  the  range  of  fiexion  and 

row  of  caipal 

bones.  extcusion  of  the  hand  upon  the  forearm.    In  the  wrist- 

joint  extension  is  more  free  than  flexion,  owing  to  the  articulating 
sui'faces  being  continued  further  upon  the  dorsal  than  upon  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  carpal  bones.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  amount  of  flexion  which  is  permitted  in 
the  joint  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  range  of  flexion  of  the  hand  upon  the  forearm  is  greater 
than  that  of  extension.  The  alternating  concavo-convex  facets  of 
the  two  rows  are  so  adapted  to  one  another  as  to  prevent  all 
movements  besides  flexion  and  extension;  and  the  joint  is  ren- 
dered very  secm-e  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  shape  of  the  opposed 
surfaces. 

Dislocation  of  the  second  row  forwwrds  is  prevented  by 

Dislocation 

rare.  ^j^g  manner  in  which  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  trapezium 

and  trapezoid  rest  upon  the  posterior  convex  facet  of  the  scaphoid,  as 
well  as  by  the  undulating  manner  in  which  the  side  of  the  unciform  is 
disposed  with  regard  to  the  side  of  the  cuneiform^  Displacement  hack- 
wards  is  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  round  head  of  the  os 
magnum  (fig.  2,  M),  and  the  convex  posterior  and  upper  surface  of  the 
unciform  {N)  are  let  into  the  hollow  formed  in  the  anterior  and  inferior 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  semilunar  and  cuneiform. 
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Transverse 


The  cup  for  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  is  further 
ligament.  deepened  "by  a  strong  Transverse  ligament  {I)  extending, 
across  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  from  the  back  of  the  scaphoid 
(A")  to  the  back  of  the  cuneiform  [L). 

The  ioint  between  the  two  rows  has,  in  addition, 

other  liga-  t  i  • 

ments.  special  ligamcnts,  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary  hmge- 
joint.  The  Posterior  ligament  consists  of  a  few  delicate  bundles, 
which  pass  between  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  contiguous  bones.  It 
is  weak,  much  strength  being  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrous  tissue  which  is  derived  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist.  The  Anterior  ligament  consists  of 
bundles  similarly  disposed,  and  is  stronger  than  the  posterior, 
though,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  not  very  strong.  The  External 
ligament  is  broad  and  strong,  and  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres 
passing  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  trapezium.  Its  anterior  fibres  limit  extension,  and  its  posterior 
fibres  limit  flexion.  The  Internal  ligament  passes  from  the  edge  of 
the  pisiform  to  the  adjacent  edge  and  hamular  process  of  the 
unciform.  It  is  situated  nearer  the  front  than  the  back  of  the 
joint,  and  serves  to  limit  extension. 

Annular  scvcral  Carpal  bones  are  held  together  by  other 

ligaments.  sliort  liganicnts  which  need  no  especial  description. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  annular  liga- 
ments, both  of  which  are  of  considerable  strength.  The  Anterior, 
passing  fi-om  projecting  bony  points — the  pisiform  and  the  hamular 
process  of  the  unciform — on  the  one  side,  to  the  scaphoid  and  trape- 
zium on  the  other,  strengthens  the  carpal  arch  and  binds  down  the 
flexor  tendons.  Its  deeper  fibres  are  reflected  inwards  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  carpal  bones,  are  continuous  with  the  inter- 
osseous ligaments,  and  converge  towards  the  head  of  the  os  magnum. 
The  Posterior  annular  ligament,  arising  from  the  ridges  on  the 
hinder  surface  of  the  radius,  passes  inwards  and  downwards  to  the 
cuneiform,  pisiform  and  little  metacarpal  bones ;  it  binds  down  the 
extensor  tendons,  and  assists  to  carry  the  hand  with  the  radius  in 
pronation.  Its  uppermost  fibres,  which  curl  beneath  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  in  their  way  to  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
which  bind  down  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  are  particularly  sti'ong. 
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Tlie  Vcarious  carpcal  joints  are  continuous  with  one  anotlier,  with 
tlie  radio-carpal  joint  above  and  with  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints 
below. 


CARPO-METACAEPAL  JOINTS. 

The  distal  edge  of  the  carpus  presents  a  remarkably  wavy  line, 
to  which  the  metacar^jus  is  adapted;  each  bone  is  convex  at  one 
part  and  concave  at  another  (PL  XXXIII.  fig.  1) ;  and  the  several 
convexities  and  concavities  are  arranged  alternately,  which  affords 
so  great  security  that  dislocation  scarcely  ever  takes  place.  The 
metacarpal  bones  are  united  to  the  carpal  by  short  ligaments  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  on  the  dorsal  (fig.  2,  R)  and  palmar 
surfaces ;  and  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  former  are  bound 
together  by  transverse  ligaments  (fig.  1,  N).  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  almost  immoveable;  and  the 
ligaments  imiting  them  with  the  carpus  are  consequently  short. 
The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  moveable  (p.  391),  and  are  less  tightly  bound  to  the  carpus ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  little  finger,  there  is  a  regular  capsule  of 
considerable  strength,  resembling  very  much  that  which  binds  the 
thumb  to  the  trapezium  ^ 


JOINTS  OF  THE  THUMB.    (Plate  XXXIV.) 

carpo-meta-  ^^^^  carpo-mctacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  is  pro- 
carpai  joint.  tcctcd  by  a  ca'psular  ligament  (P),  which  is  composed 
of  bands  passing  from  the  trapezium  to  the  metacarpal  bone. 
These  are  stronger  at  some  points  than  at  others,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  separate  ligaments,  and  have  been  named,  according  to 
their  position,  dorsal,  palmar,  internal,  and  external.  They  are 
stronger  upon  the  hinder  part,  where  the  joint  is  least  covered  by 
muscles,  than  elsewhere.  These  bands  are  not  tight,  do  not  hold 
the  bones  closely  together,  and  do  not,  therefore,  prevent  move- 


See  similar  disposition  described  in  the  account  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints. 
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ment  in  any  direction ;  tliey  merely  set  bounds  to  it.  The  move- 
ments are  regulated  by  tlie  sliape  of  the  articular  surfaces.  In 
flexion  and  extension  the  thumb  slides  to  and  fro  upon  the  ti-ape- 
zimn,  and  revolves  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  trapezium;  whereas  in  abduction  and  adduction 
the  thumb  revolves,  in  the  socket  of  the  trapezium,  upon  an  axis 
drawn  through  its  own  head.  Circumduction  may  take  place  freely; 
but  there  is  no  rotation. 

A  ligament  (PI.  XXXIII.  fig.  2,  Q),  corresponding  with  the 
transverse  metacarpal  ligaments  just  mentioned,  runs  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  to  the  adjacent 
extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  serves  to 
prevent  undue  separation  of  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

The  thumb  is  much  exposed  to  injury,  the  range  of  its  movement 
upon  the  carpus  being  free.  But  the  ligaments  binding  it  to  the  trape- 
zium are  very  strong;  and  this  joint  receives  so  much  support  from 
adjacent  muscles  and  tendons  that  it  is  rarely  dislocated.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
and  Boyer  each  met  with  but  one  instance  of  the  accident. 


THE  METACAEPO-PHALANGEAL  JOINT 

of  the  thumb  is  practically  a  hinge-joint,  the  ordinary  movements 
being  those  of  flexion  and  extension.  Slight  lateral  motion  may  be 
effected  when  the  joint  is  a  little  bent ;  but  much  lateral  motion  is 
not  here  required  in  consequence  of  the  free  play  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  upon  the  carpus.  The  articular  sm-faces  present  a  similarity  to 
those  both  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  of  the  phalangeal  joints 
of  the  fingers.  Thus  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  resembles 
the  heads  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones  in  its  rounded  form,  and  in 
the  prolongation  of  its  articular  surface  upon  the  palmar  aspect  by 
means  of  two  stout  lateral  tubercles  w^ith  a  marked  depression  be- 
tween them.  These  tubercles,  upon  which  the  sesamoid  bones  rest, 
and  the  intervening  fossa,  are  even  more  marked  in  this  than  are 
the  corresponding  features  in  the  other  metacarpal  bones.  The  first 
phalanx  of  the  thitmb,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  presenting  a  slight  projection  foi-wards 
of  its  articular  surface  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  tooth- 

28 
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like  process,  which,  jutting  between  the  sesamoid  bones,  and  falling, 
when  the  thumb  is  bent,  between  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  on  which  the  sesamoids  rest,  serves  to  steady  the 
joint  and  to  prevent  lateral  motion  in  the  flexed  position. 
Lateral  ^he  Lateral  ligaments  (PI.  XXXIV.  S)  are  short 

ugaments.  ^nd  vctj  strong.  They  radiate  from  the  depressions  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  sesamoid  bones. 
They  are  so  arranged,  with  the  greater  number  of  their  fibres  at- 
tached a  little  in  front  of  the  centre  of  motion,  that  they  are  most 
tight  when  the  joint  is  extended ;  and  they  serve,  therefore,  to  limit 
extension,  as  well  as  to  prevent  lateral  motion  when  the  joint  is 
extended.  When  the  joint  is  a  little  bent  they  are  relaxed,  and 
permit  some  lateral  motion  to  take  place.  If  the  joint  is  more 
bent  the  hinder  fibres  become  tightened ;  and,  pressing  the  bones 
closely  together,  they  serve  to  limit  flexion,  and  again  prevent 
lateral  motion.  They  are  connected  behind  by  ligamentous  fibres 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  across  the  joint,  and  forming  a  loose 
capsule,  which  contributes  to  limit  flexion. 

The  two  Sesamoid  hones  (Q)  receive  the  tendons  of 

Sesamoid  bones. 

the  short  flexor  muscle,  and  fulfil  the  several  purposes 
which  are  served  by  similar  bones  in  other  parts.  They  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  a  transverse  ligament  (R),  upon  which 
the  long  flexor  tendon  plays,  and  with  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of 
the  phalanx  by  very  strong  short  ligamentous  fibres  (T).  With 
the  metacarpal  bone  they  are  united  only  by  means  of  the  short 
flexor  muscle  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments  (8). 

When  the  ioint  is  dislocated,  which  almost  always 

Cause  of  chifi-  '  •' 

CTiifcy  in  re-      takes  placB  fifom  the  phalanx  being  bent  forcibly  backwards, 

ducing  disloca-  .    t  i      i       •  i      i        i    i  j 

tions  of  tiiis  the  Sesamoid  bones  are  carried  back  with  the  phalanx  and 
become  placed  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
■which  is  pressed  forwards  between  the  belhes  of  the  short  flexor  muscle. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  dislocation  being  often  so  difficult  to  reduce; 
for  the  displaced  sesamoid  bones  intervene  between  the  hinder  surface 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  phalanx,  and, 
being  drawn  upwards  in  this  position  by  the  contraction  of  the  short 
flexor  muscle,  prevent  the  articular  surfaces  from  coming  into  contact,  and 
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offer  an  obstacle  to  their  replacement,  which  has  often  been  found  insur- 
mountable. That  this  position  of  the  sesamoid  bones  and  of  the  short 
flexor  muscle  is  really  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  may  easily  be  proved 
by  dislocating  the  bones  in  the  dead  subject.  It  will  be  found  that  one 
or  both  the  lateral  ligaments  are  torn,  and  that  the  sesamoid  bones 
retain  their  connection  with  the  phalanx,  and  with  the  short  flexor 
muscle  in  the  manner  I  have  described'.  If  now  the  short  flexor  be 
seized  with  the  forceps  and  kept  on  the  stretch  so  as  to  act  only  slightly 
upon  one  sesamoid  bone,  very  powerful  traction  may  be  used  without 
replacing  the  phalanx.  Whereas  if  the  lower  end  of  the  sesamoid  bone 
be  hitched  a  little  forward  upon  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx,  or  even  if 
the  influence  of  the  short  flexor  be  relaxed,  the  dislocation  is,  at  once, 
easily  reduced.  In  the  living  subject  the  difficulty  may  sometimes  be 
overcome  by  bending  back  the  phalanx,  and  so  tilting  the  lower  edges  of 
the  sesamoid  bones  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone.  If  a  case  resisted  traction,  tried  to  a  fair  extent,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  make  an  incision,  at  a  convenient  place,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  a  small  blunt  hook  with  which  I  would  endeavour 
to  pull  forwards  the  sesamoid  bones.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
though  the  sesamoid  bones  create  so  much  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
dislocation,  they  afford  very  great  protection  to  the  joint  against  such 
displacement,  extending,  as  they  do,  the  area  of  the  osseous  surface 
articulated  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  converting  it,  from  an  almost 
flat,  to  a  deeply  concave  shape,  in  short,  constituting  a  quasi  olecranon 
to  the  base  of  the  phalanx  ^ 

Phalangeal  ^^^^  terminal  joint  of  the  thumb  is  a  simple  hinge- 

joint,  joint  provided  with  Lateral  ligaments,  which  are  strong, 

and  which  arise  from  depressions  on  the  sides  of  tlie  first  phalanx, 
at  points  about  corresponding  with  the  axial  line  of  motion  of 
the  joint.  They  are  implanted  into  the  projecting  lateral  margins 
of  the  second  phalanx  near  its  base,  and  into  the  edges  of  the 


^  In  a  dissected  specimen  in  the  Berlin  museum  the  same  thing  is  seen.  The  sesa- 
moid bones  are  thrown  back  with  the  phalanx,  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
presents  between  the  bellies  of  the  short  flexor  muscle. 

^  Velpeau  has  twice  seen  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  pass  in  front  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone ;  and  in  the  first  example,  which  had  occurred  three  days  previously,  he,  as 
well  as  MM.  Bougon  and  Roux,  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  it. 

28—2 
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sesamoideal  body.  They  are  in  a  state  of  nearly  equal  tension  in 
every  position  of  the  joint.  Perhaps  they  are  somewhat  more  tight 
when  forced  extension  is  attempted  than  at  other  times;  but  the 
difference  is  not  great. 

Sesamoid  body  palmar  surface  of  the  joint  is  a  Sesamoid 

body  ( W)  composed  of  a  flattened  lump  of  fibro-cartilage 
with,  in  some  instances,  a  bony  nucleus  or  sesamoid  bone  in  its 
interior.  This  body  lies  beneath  the  flexor  tendon  and  serves 
to  increase  its  power  by  throwing  it  out  from  the  joint,  and  dis- 
tancing it  from  the  centre  of  motion.  Like  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  it  is  only  slightly  connected 
with  the  bone  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  joint,  and  that  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  lateral  ligaments  which  mn  into  its 
edge.  It  is  united  by  tough  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  base  of  the 
distal  phalanx,  and  follows  it  in  its  movements. 

Accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  joint,  it  serves 

creates  diffi- 
culty in  re-      to  prevent  dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  backwards ;  and 

tioM  ^  ^^^^^  when  that  accident  does  take  place  it  is  carried  with  the  dis- 
placed bone  behind  the  head  of  the  1st  phalanx.  Being  here 
placed  between  the  two  articular  surfaces  it  prevents  their  coming  into 
contact  when  attempts  at  reduction  are  made ;  and  the  greater  the  force 
which  is  exerted  the  more  tightly  is  it  wedged  between  the  two  bones. 
I  have  proved  this  to  be  so  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body.  In  one 
case  of  compound  dislocation  in  which  powerful  extension  and  divers 
expedients  to  reduce  the  bones  had  been  made  for  more  than  an  hour  by 
myself  and  others  without  success,  I  contrived  to  carry  a  probe  to  the 
back  of  the  joint  beneath  the  sesamoid  body  and  tilted  up  its  lower  edge; 
the  dislocation  was  immediately  reduced  and  without  any  further  dif- 
ficulty. 


JOINTS  OF  THE  FINGERS. 


The  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  the  phalangeal  joints  of  the 
fingers  resemble  those  of  the  thumb  very  closely.  On  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  thick  plates  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  which  are  joined  together  by  strong  transverse  ligaments 
binding  the  metacarpal  bones  together.    They  are  grooved  by  the 
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flexor  tendons ;  and  tendinous  expansions  pass  from  tlieir  edges  over 
the  tendons.  These  Sesamoid  lodies,  like  the  sesamoid  bones  of 
the  thumb,  are  connected,  at  their  sides,  with  the  lateral  ligaments. 
Their  vipper  edges  are  slightly  united  with  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  their  lower  edges  are  more  closely  bound  to  the  phalanges. 
They  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  dislocation  backwards,  and 
of  distancing  the  tendons  from  the  centres  of  motion.  They  fol- 
low the  phalanges  in  the  movements  of  the  joints  and  in  disloca- 
tions, but  do  not  offer  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of 
the  bones  as  in  the  case  of  the  thumb.  Sesamoid  bones  are 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  developed  in  them^;  they  are  most 
frequently  found  on  the  radial  side  of  the  index,  and  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  little,  finger.  Sesamoideal  fibro-cartilages,  simi- 
lar in  shape,  connections,  and  use,  to  that  in  the  second  joint  of 
the  thumb,  are  found  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  each  of  the  pha- 
langeal joints  of  the  fingers.  They  are  much  smaller  than  that  in 
the  thumb;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  bone  is  ever  developed  in 
them  2.  They  are  all  more  intimately  connected  with  the  distal 
than  with  the  proximal  bones  of  the  several  joints,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  appendages  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  olecranon  is  an  appendage  to  the  ulna 
rather  than  to  the  humerus,  and  the  patella  to  the  tibia  rather  than 
to  the  femm'. 


^  Morgagni,  adv.  anat.  i ;  animadv.  30,  p.  64. 

^  Ilg,  Monographic  der  Sehnenrollen,  Prag.  1823,  Erste  Abschnitt,  s.  3,  describes 
these  bodies  under  the  name  of  Sehnenrollen,  and  says  that  they  are  present,  throughout 
the  mammalian  class,  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  wherever  the  movements 
are  free,  and  that  whenever  sesamoid  hones  are  developed  in  those  of  the  proximate 
joints  they  are  generally  in  pairs,  whilst  in  those  of  the  distal  joints  they  are  single. 
In  the  Ape,  he  says,  there  are  two  sesamoid  bones  in  the  Sehnenrollen  of  each  of  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  four  fingers  and  of  the  thumb — one  on  the  radial, 
the  other  on  the  ulnar  side —  ;  whereas  in  the  ungual  joints  there  are  neither  sesamoid 
bones  nor  Sehnenrollen,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  mammals. 


THE  PELVIS 


The  ring  the  a  bonj  ring  interposed  between  the  spine  and  the 
essential  part:  j^wer  extremities,  so  as  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  trunk  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  essential  part 
of  the  pelvis  is  the  circle  which  separates  the  true  from  the  false 
pelvis,  and  which  is  formed,  above  and  behind,  by  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacrum ;  below  and  in  front,  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
pubic  bones  together  with  the  symphysis ;  and,  on  the  sides,  by  the 
lineas  ilio-pectinese,  and  the  adjacent  thick  middle  portion  of  the  iliac 
bones.  This  circle  is  connected  with  the  spine,  above,  in  the  middle 
line,  and  with  the  thigh-bones  on  the  sides ;  and  it  is  the  direct 
means  by  which  the  weight  is  conveyed  from  the  spine  to  the  ex- 
its angle  of  tremitics.  It  is  placed  very  obliquely,  forming  an  angle 
incunation:  gQo     ggo  ^it^  the  grouud  ou  which  we  stand'. 

When  the  pelvis  is  in  this  position,  that  is,  when  a  man  stands 
erect,  the  transverse  plane  of  gravity  of  the  head  and  trunk,  de- 
scending vertically  through  the  chords  of  the  curves  of  the  vertebral 
column  (p.  148),  and  through  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
traverses  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  and  passes  through  the 
lower  extremities  to  the  ankles. 

The  rins;  of  the  pelvis  is  by  no  means  a  true  circle. 

its  shape:  o  j.  ./ 

It  is  rather  heart-shaped.  Its  transverse  diameter  ex- 
ceeds the  antero-posterior  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4;  and  the 
widest  part  is  a  little  above  the  acetabula.  If  an  imaginary  trans- 
verse division  of  the  pelvic  ring  be  made  here,  the  upper  half  is  a 
wide  arch  with  a  flattened  or  slightly  depressed  centre  at  the  pro- 


^  Naegele,  Ueber  das  weihliche  Becken,  and  Weber,  Gehwerlczcuge.  According  to 
the  former,  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  is,  in  the  female,  in  the  erect  posture,  situate 
m  a  horizontal  plane  seven  lines  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  the 
upper  edge  of  the  symphysis  being  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  second 
bone  of  the  coccyx. 
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montoiy  of  the  sacrum,  and  with  its  crura  resting  upon  the  thigh- 
hones.  The  sliape  of  the  curve  of  the  lower  division  of  the  rmg  is 
different  from  that  of  the  upper  one,  being  most  arched  in  the  middle, 
i.e.  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  most  flattened  at  the  sides  m  the 
situation  of  the  linejB  ilio-pectinea. 

It  results  from  this  configuration  of  the  pelvic  ring  that 
its  weak  points,  jg  weakest  at  five  points;  viz.  at,  or  a  little  external  to, 
both  sacro-iliac  synchrondroses,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  midway 
between  the  latter  and  the  acetabula.  Hence  fractures,  whether  from 
falls,  blows,;  or  foreign  bodies  passing  over  the  pelvis,  are  most  frequent 
at  these  points,  and  the  bones  most  commonly  yield  in  them  in  cases  of 
rickets  and  mollities. 

The  pelvis  can  be  moved  in  any  direction  upon  the 
Sl?cedTpon  head  of  either  thigh-bone,  in  consequence  of  the  hip 
^^^^"^         being  a  perfect  ball-and-socket  joint.   When,  however, 
both  lower  extremities  are  placed  firmly  upon  the  ground,  the 
pelvis  can  be  moved  in  one  direction  only,  which  is  that  of  rotation 
upon  a  transverse  axis  drawn  through  the  heads  of  both  thigh- 
bones.   By  this  movement,  its  angle  of  inclination  is  altered  with 
regard  to  the  ground,  but  not  much  with  regard  to  the  spinal 
column,  which  is  carried  with  the  pelvis,  and  which  communicates 
to  the  trank  an  inclination,  forwards  or  backwards,  proportionate  to 
the  movement  of  the  pelvis.    The  trunk  is  thus,  in  some  measure, 
firmly  placed  upon  the  extremities;  and,  while  the  latter  are 
steady,  can  be  moved  only  in  one  vertical  plane.    Still,  as  it  is 
balanced  in  this  plane,  in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  upon  the  smooth 
slippeiy  sui-faces  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  there  would 
necessarily  have  been  great  insecurity,  if  the  pelvis  had  depended 
for  its  further  fixity  entirely  upon  muscular  tension.    Moreover,  in 
the  propulsion  of  the  pelvis  and  trunk  forwards  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, much  power  would  have  been  lost  had  it  been  necessary  to 
prevent  the  backward  inclination  of  the  trunk  solely  by  muscular 
force.    Accordingly  an  additional  provision  is  furnished  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  hip-joint,  which  are  so  disposed  that,  when  the 
body  is  upright,  they  are  quite  tight  and  prevent  any  further 
rolling  of  the  pelvis  and  trunk  backwards  upon  the  thighs.  Hence 
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the  only  direction  in  which  the  pelvis  and  trunk  can  be  moved, 
from  the  erect  postm-e,  upon  the  extremities,  Avlien  the  latter  are 
kept  fixed,  is  that  of  rotation  forwards,  which  is  one  reason  that 
the  trunk  commonly  falls  forward  when  volition  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn, as  in  fainting,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Processes  pro-  From  the  ring  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  thus  the  es- 
Sdowmva^S  ^^"^^''^^  basement  portion  of  the  structure.  Processes 
from  the  pelvic  project  upwards  and  downwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  leverage  to  the  muscles  which  roll  the  trunk 
upon  the  thighs,  and  of  protecting  the  internal  organs.  The  largest 
of  these  processes  are  the  aU  of  the  iliac  bones,  which  rise  upwards 
and  outwards,  forming  what  is  called  the  "  false  pelvis,"  support- 
ing the  abdominal  viscera,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  abdominal, 
glutasal,  and  other  muscles.  Five  processes  run  downwards  and 
form^  the  "true  pelvis;"  viz.  the  Sacrum  in  the  middle,  and  the 
FuUc  and  IscUatic  hones  on  either  side.  These  five  are  united 
together  below,  the  two  latter  by  bone,  and  the  ischia  and  the 
sacrum  by  the  strong  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  By  this  means  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is  strengthened,  and  an  inferior  circle  is 
formed,  which  is  called  the  Inferior  strait,  and  which  is  widest 
beneath  the  pubic  arch.  The  Sacro-sciatic  and  OUurator  foramina 
are  openings  left  between  these  processes,  for  the  sake  of  lightening 
the  pelvis,  and  of  affbrding  space  for  the  transmission  of  vessels 
and  nerves  to  the  lower  limbs. 

afford  leverage  "^^^  leverage  which  these  processes  afford  is  advan- 
to  extensor      tagcous  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  thev  are 

muscles.  i       i    />  J 

placed  from  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  motion,  that  is, 
from  an  imaginary  plane  carried  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones.  When  the  pelvis  is  in  the  erect  posture, 
and  when  the  trunk  is,  consequently,  nearly  balanced  upon  the  lower 
extremities,  the  several  processes  are  all  comparatively  near  to  this 
imaginary  plane,  and  the  leverage  afforded  to  the  muscles  is  slight. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pelvis  is  inclined  forwards,  and,  the 
balance  of  the  trunk  being  lost,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
position  is  increased,  then  the  several  processes— the  saci-um,  ischia- 
tic  tubera,  and  anterior  spines  of  the  ilia  at  least — become  gradually 
more  distanced  from  the  axial  plane,  and  the  leverage  presented  by 
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them  is  proportionately  increased.  By  vu'tue  of  the  additional 
power  wliich  is  thus  given  to  the  muscles,  we  are  enabled  to 
maintam  a  stooping  postm-e  for  some  time  and  with  much  steadi- 
ness, as  well  as  to  exert  great  force  in  extending  the  trunk  upon 


the  thighs. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  construction  of 
of  1^"*  the  ligaments  of  the  hip  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  incli- 
required  by     natiou  of  thc  pclvis  backwards  beyond  the  erect  postm-e. 

flexors.  ■■■  P         T   1  1 

The  flexor  muscles  have,  therefore,  light  work  to  per- 
form in  comparison  with  their  opponents;  for  when  the  body  is  erect, 
the  extensors,  combined  with  the  ligaments  of  the  hip,  are  sufficient 
to  keep  it  so  without  any  assistance  from  the  flexors.  Moreover, 
the  work  of  bending  the  body  downwards  and  forwards,  which  de- 
volves upon  the  flexors,  is  not  nearly  so  arduous  as  that  of  raising 
it  upwards  and  backwards,  which  devolves  upon  the  extensors. 
The  former  set  of  muscles  are  attached  to  the  processes  in  front  of 
the  axial  plane;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  these  project  very 
little,  and  afford;  consequently,  but  slight  leverage ;  and  the  most 
prominent  of  them — the  os  pubis — projects  less  and  less  in  propor- 
tion as  the  body  is  more  and  more  bent.  The  processes,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  situated  behind  the  axial  plane,  and  give  at- 
tachment to  the  extensor  muscles,  stand  out  more  strongly  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  better  leverage  to  those  muscles ;  and  they,  the  ischiatic  tubera 
more  particularly,  project  further  backwards  in  proportion  as  the 
trunk  is  bent  forwards,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  muscles  an  increasing 
leverage  as  the  office  they  have  to  perform  becomes  more  difficult. 
Difficulty  of  This  work  of  causing  the  pelvis  to  revolve  upon  its 
raising  trunk    ^ixis,  SO  as  to  bring  the  trunk  from  a  stooping  to  an 

from  stooping  •  .  . 

to  erect  pes-  ercct  postm'e,  is  one  of  the  severest  efforts  which  our 
muscles  are  called  upon  to  make,  both  in  consequence 
of  the  great  weight  to  be  raised,  and  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  leverage,  measured  by  the  distance  of  the  head  in  front  of  the 
hips,  in  which  that  weight  is  disposed  when  the  body  is  much 
bent.  The  largest,  strongest,  and  coarsest  muscles  in  the  body — 
the  glut£ei — are  assigned  to  the  task,  and  they  are  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  sacrum  and  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ilia;  that  is,  to 
the  parts  of  the  pelvis  most  favourable  to  their  action. 
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Width  of  ilia  The  great  width  of  the  iliac  bones,  and  the  outward 
ritemuscies  ^lant  of  thclr  alc^,  as  well  as  the  width  and  strength  of 
to  fix  pelvis,  the  ischiatic  bones,  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
attachment  to  muscles  and  of  enabling  them  to  fix  the  pelvis  upon 
the  thighs,  and  of  preventing  too  great  inclination  to  either  side 
when  the  weight  is  supported  upon  one  limb,  as  in  walking. 
Lower  processes  "^^^  prominent,  thick,  blunt  tuberosities  of  flie 
adapted  for  ischia  are  placed  immediately  under  the  acetabula,  in 
such  position  that  when  the  trunk  is  erect  the  transverse 
plane  of  gravity  falls  through  their  fore  part.  We  are  thus  balanced 
upon  them  when  sitting  upright,  or  when  inclined  a  little  back- 
wards. If  we  lean  further  back  the  weight  falls  partly  upon  the 
sacrum ;  and  we  then  rest  upon  the  tripod  formed  by  the  ischiatic 
tubera  and  the  sacrum.  The  latter  bone  is  curved  forward  at  its 
lower  part  to  afford  a  greater  basis  of  support,  and  to  permit  of  our 
sitting  with  comfort,  or  of  our  rolling  to  and  fro  upon  our  seat. 
Had  it  descended  straight,  as  it  does  in  most  of  the  lower  animals, 
it  would  have  projected  to,  or  beyond,  the  level  of  the  ischia,  and, 
by  its  pointed  shape,  would  have  interfered  greatly  with  our  com- 
fort. The  bend  of  the  sacrum  forwards,  moreover,  serves,  in  the 
erect  posture,  to  support  the  viscera. 

This  bend  of  the  sacrum  ffives  to  the  interior  of  the 

Curve  of  pelvis.        ^  ^ 

cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  a  curve,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  human  subject,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  parturition ;  for  the  head  of  the  child  has  to  follow  this  cm-ve, 
and  has,  consequently^  a  less  easy  passage  than  if  the  pelvis  had 
been  straight.  An  imaginary  line  following  the  curve,  and  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  fall  at  right  angles  upon 
the  upper,  lower,  and  various  intermediate,  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters, is  called  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

Size  and  shape  To  meet  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  curved  form 
of  cavity.  ^YiQ  pelvis  and  from  the  large  size  of  the  foetal  head, 

the  depth  of  the  cavity  is  reduced,  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  is  increased,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  so 
that  the  apertures  have  a  more  circular  shape  than  in  the  latter. 
These  peculiarities  are  most  marked  in  the  pelvis  of  the  female.  More- 
over, the  shape  of  the  cavity  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  depth. 
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Thus,  at  the  upper  aperture,  or  hrim,  the  transverse  diameter,  mea- 
sm-ing  about  5.4  inches  in  the  well-formed  female  pelvis,  is  greater 
than  "the  antero-posterior  diameter,  which  measures  4.4  inches,  or 
than  the  oblique  diameter,  which  is  4.8  inches.  In  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  the  presence  of  the  obturator  or  sciatic  holes  renders  the 
oblique  diameter,  which  is  here  5.2  inches,  greater  than  any  other: 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  here  4.8,  and  the  transverse  4.3 
inches.  At  the  lower  part,  or  inferior  outlet,  the  pubic  arch,  together 
with  the  mobility  of  the  coccyx,  causes  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter, di-awn  from  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  be  the  greatest;  it  measures  about 
5  inches,  the  ti-ansverse  being  4.3,  and  the  oblique,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  pubes,  4.8. 

The  foetal  head  is  of  oval  shape,  with  the  greatest 

Passage  of 

foetal  head.      diameter  from  before  backwards ;  and,  in  its  passage  through 
the  pelvis,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  so  placed,  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  that  its  longest  diameter  is,  at  each  stage,  accom- 
modated to  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  pelvis.    Accordingly  in  the 
first  stage  of  parturition,  the  head',  as  it  enters  the  pelvis,  is  placed 
transversely,  the  occiput  being  directed  towards  one  ilium,  and  the  face 
towards  the  other;  the  narrowest  end  of  the  oval  which  the  head  pre- 
sents, namely  that  formed  by  the  occiput,  takes  the  precedence.  During 
the  second  stage,  as  the  head  descends  through  the  pelvis,  it  undergoes 
a  half-quarter  turn,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  the  occiput  is 
turned  towards  one  obturator  hole,  and  the  face  towards  the  opposite 
sciatic  hole.  The  rotation  continuing  with  the  progress  of  labour,  the  head 
■undergoes  a  further  half-quarter  turn ;  so  that  in  the  last  stage,  during  the 
transit  through  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  along  the  vagina,  the 
occiput  is  directed  forwards  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  face  is  turned 
towards  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.    The  twist  or  screw-like  movement, 
which  is  thus  given  to  the  foetal  head  in  its  progress  through  the  pelvis, 
has  the  further  advantage  of  rendering  its  passage  more  easy  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  same  direction  had  been  preserved  during  the 
whole  process. 


^  For  cause  of  frequency  of  head-presentations,  see  p.  95. 
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The  accouclieur  will  fall  into  mistakes  who  is  not  aware  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  shajie  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  rotation  which  the 
head,  in  consequence,  undergoes.  Thus,  in  protracted  cases  of  labour, 
where  the  head  rests  at  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  often 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  transverse  position  of  the  cranium  is 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Moreover  when  forceps  are  necessary,  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  passed  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  head  may  be  placed. 

Lower  outlet  observed  from  the  measurements 

the  narrowest  given  above  that  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis  is  some- 
part  of  pelvis.  ^^^^  ^j^^  largest,  and  the  lower  the  smallest  part  of  the 
cavity;  hence  difficulty  in  labour  is  most  frequent  in  the  latter  situation, 
especially  as  years  advance,  when  the  size  of  this  aperture  becomes 
further  diminished  by  the  stiffness  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  and  coccygeal 
joints,  and  by  the  general  want  of  suppleness  of  the  adjacent  tissues. 
The  surgeon  also  should  be  mindful  of  the  general  shape  and  of  the 
cm-ve  of  the  pelvis  in  his  operations  upon  the  viscera  contained  in  it. 
More  particularly  in  passing  instruments  into  the  rectum  he  shoxild 
remember  that  the  bowel  follows  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  a 
straight  instrument  is  likely  to  meet  with  obstruction  when  it  comes 
into  contiguity  with  the  promontory  of  that  bone.  The  difficulty  thus 
created  has,  in  many  instances,  caused  a  false  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  stricture  in  this  part  of  the  bowel. 

The  pelvis  of  the  Female  is  altogether  a  lighter,  more 

Difference  be-  007 
tween  male  and  expanded,  and  less  compact  structure  than  that  of  the  male, 
female  pelvis,  processes  are  shorter  and  further  apart,  its  cavity  shal- 
lower and  wider,  and  the  several  diameters  are  somewhat  greater,  particu- 
larly the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  which  measures  5.4  inches,  that 
of  the  male  being  only  5,1.  The  antero-posterior  diameter,  measuring 
4.4  inches,  does  not,- to  so  great  a  degree,  exceed  that  of  the  male,  which 
measures  4.3  inches.  The  obturator  and  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  as  well 
as  the  apertures,  are  larger.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  less  deep,  and  the 
pubic  arch  is  considerably  wider;  the  junction  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
at  the  symphysis  has  been  estimated  to  form  an  angle  of  90°  or  100°, 
whereas  in  the  male  it  does  not  exceed  80°  or  90°,  The  sacrum  is  less 
curved,  is  wider,  and  is  directed  more  backwards  from  the  promontory. 
The  width  of  the  forepart  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  increased;  and  the 
escape  of  the  foetus  is  further  facilitated,  by  the  slope  from  within  outwards, 
which  is  given  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  near  theii*  junction. 
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All  the  ligaments  uniting  the  several  bones  are  said  to  be  rather  softer 
and  more  yielding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  peculi- 
arities of  the  female  pelvis  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  wk  of 
parturition. 

At  birth  the  pelvis  is  proportionately  of  small  size ; 
pl-tr"     and  its  shape  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  both  male  and 
female,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  latter,  and  approximates  somewhat 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  lower  animals.     Thus  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter equals  or  exceeds  the  transverse  (p.  110);  the  cavity  is  deeper, 
the  sacrum  is  less  cui-ved,  and  the  projection  of  its  promontory  forwards 
is  less  mai'ked.    This  latter  peculiarity  is  associated  with  a  straighter 
spine,  and  with  a  greater  amount  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis.  The  pubes 
is  rather  lower,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  alse  of  the  ilium  is  propor- 
tionately higher  than  in  the  adult.    Hence  the  bladder  is  sittiated  at  a 
somewhat  higher  point  in  relation  to  the  pubes  in  the  little  child, 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  performing  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy.   As  growth  proceeds,  and  as  the  spine  becomes  more  curved,  the 
pelvis  gradually  acquires  more  of  the  adult  shape;  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  becomes  more  pronounced;  the  alse  of  the  ilium  become 
slanted  more  outwards;  and  the  rami  of  the  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones 
become  more  separate,  diminishing  the  relative  depth  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.    But  it  is  not  till  after  puberty  that  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  particularly  the  preponderance  of  the 
transverse  diameter,  are  observed'.    Hence,  at  first,  the  pelvis  bears  a 
similarity  to  that  of  the  lower  animals;  about  puberty  it  accords  in 
both  sexes,  nearly,  with  the  type  of  the  adult  male  pelvis;  and  after 
puberty  the  female  pelvis  acquires  its  characteristic  shaped     In  old 
age  the  pubes  becomes  lower  again  in  consequence  of  the  inclination 
of  the  trunk  forwards;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  often  causes 
the  bladder  to  ascend  higher  above  the  symphysis. 

Monkey-s  Quadrumana  the  pelvis  is  longer,  and  is  placed  more 

peivLs.  in  a  line  with  the  spine.    The  upper  aperture  is  narrow, 


1  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  sometimes  the  antero-posterior  diameter  increases  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  transverse,  up  to  puberty.  The  measurements  given  at  p.  no 
do  not,  however,  prove  this  to  be  the  rule. 

2  It  appears  that,  occasionally,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  development,  the  pelvis 
retains  the  triangular  infantile  shape,  with  prolonged  antero-posterior  diameter. 
Specimens  to  illustrate  this  fact  are  preserved  in  the  Mus(5e  Dupuytren. 
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and  elongated  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter measures  more  than  the  transverse  (p.  106);  and  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pubes  is  on  a  line  with,  or  is  lower  than,  the  bottom  of  the  coccyx. 
The  sacrum  is  nearly  straight;  and  its  promontory  is  less  marked,  in 
accordance  with  the  straighter  shape  of  the  spine  and  the  smaller  size 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  pubic  bones  are  broad  and  deep.  The 
iliac  bones  are  long  and  straight,  but  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
length ;  they  are  directed  transversely  outward  from  the  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis, so  as  to  be  almost  in  the  same  plane  with  the  sacrum;  their 
inner  and  anterior  surfaces  are  nearly  flat,  and  their  posterior  surfaces 
are  concave  for  the  attachment  of  the  glutaeal  muscles.  The  ischiatic 
tubera  are  •  slanted  from  before  backwards  and  outwards,  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  in  the  human  pelvis. 

The  pelvis  of  the  Negro  is  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions  than 

Negro's  pelvis. 

that  of  the  European,  and  presents  a  slight  general  ap2)roxi- 
mation  to  that  of  the  monkey;  more  particularly  in  the  deficiency  of 
its  width  (p.  106).  There  is  a  greater  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  male  and  female  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  European  sexes,  so  much 
so  that,  as  remarked  by  Hildebrandt,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  specimens  belong  to  members  of  the  same  race.  In  some  of  the 
male  Negroes  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  particularly  the  shortness 
of  the  transverse  diameter,  is  very  remarkable.  In  many  of  the  females 
it  is  as  large  as  in  the  European  female;  the  average  size,  however,  is 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXV. 
(Measurements  in  inches.) 

Fig.  I.    Pelvis  at  bii'th  (European).    Trans,  diam.  1.3  ;  ant.  post.  diam.  1.3. 

Fig.  2.  Pelvis  (with  6th  lumbar  vertebra)  of  European  female,  set.  11.  Trans, 
diam.  2.8  ;  ant.  post.  diam.  3. 

Fig.  3.    Pelvis  of  European  male  adult.    Trans,  diam.  5.1  ;  ant.  post.  diam.  4.4. 

Fig.  4.  Pelvis  (with  5th  lumbar  vert.)  of  Negro  female  adult.  Trans,  diam.  5.4  ; 
ant.  post.  diam.  4.3. 

Fig.  5.  Pelvis  (with  5th  lumbar  vert.)  of  Negro  male  adult.  Trans,  diam.  4 ; 
ant.  post.  diam.  3.8.  ^ 

Fig.  6.  Pelvis  (with  5th  lumbar  vert.)  of  European  female  adult.  Trans,  diam. 
5.7  ;  ant.  post.  diam.  4.5. 

Fig.  7.  Pelvis  (with  two  lumbar  vert.)  of  large  monkey.  Trans,  diam.  2.7 ;  ant. 
post.  diam.  3. 
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somewhat  less,  in  accordance  with  the  slight  inferiority  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  foDtal  head  in  the  Negro.  Parturition  is  also  facilitated  by 
the  sacrum  being  somewhat  less  curved  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
European. 

In  the  European  the  differences  in  size  between  differ- 

Varieties  in  ^  i    j  iT,„  4.^-^ 

size.  ent  members  of  the  same  sex,  as  weU  as  between  the  two 

sexes,  seem  to  be  less  than  in  the  Negro.  The  size  is  not  much  in- 
fluenced by  stature.  Short  persons  ai^e  comparatively  broad  across 
the  pelvis,  and  short  women  bear  children  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
tall  ones.  Examples  occasionally  occur  in  which  all  the  diameters  of 
the  pelvis  are  small,  constituting  what  is  called  the  equally  cooitracted 
pelvis.  The  deficiency  "may  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
eveij  direction,  or  it  may  be  as  much  as  a  whole  inch.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  it  has  exceeded  this  last  degree."  The  "  equally 
contracted  pelvis  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  pelvis  of  a  girl  in  its 
general  appearance;  but  this  only  holds  good  in  point,  of  size;  for  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  diameters,  it  presents  all  the  characters 
of  a  well  formed  pelvis.  It  is  not  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
diminutiveness  of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  most  of  the  patients  in  whom 
it  has  been  observed  being  well  formed  and  of  the  usual  stature.  For- 
tunately it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  even  a  very  small  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  bony  passages,  which  is  uniform  in  every  direction,  pre- 
sents a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  child'." 

In  some  cases  of  Richets,  where  the  lower  extremities  are 

Deformity  from 

rickets.  affected,  I  have  observed  the  pelvis  to  be  small,  and  to  have 

retained  the  infantile  type,  more  or  less,  both  in  the  proportion  of  its 
antero-posterior  diameter  and  in  its  general  shape,  affording  another 
example  of  the  defective  development  and  growth  which  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease.    Far  more  commonly,  however,  the  pelvis  is 
modified,  not  so  much  in  size  as  in  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  bones 
bending  under  the  superincumbent  weight.   The  change  of  shape  usually 
takes  place  in  one  of  two  ways.    Either  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
reduced,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  pelvis  is  flattened,  the  symphysis 
pubis,  as  well  as  the  acetabula,  being  pressed  backwards  towards  the 
sacrum;  and  in  these  cases  the  sacrum  is  straighter  than  usual,  being  flat- 
tened out  in  both  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  directions,  the  ischiatic 
tubera  diverge  from  one  another,  being  slanted  outwards  and  backwards 


I  Rigby's  System  of  Michuifery,  in  the  Librai-y  of  Medicine,  p.  1S4. 
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in  a  preternatui-al  degree,  like  a  monkey's,  and  the  pubic  arch  is 
widened;  or,  instead  of  the  whole  front  of  the  pelvis  being  approxi- 
mated to  the  sacrum,  the  acetabula  only  are  pressed  inwai-ds  and  back- 
wards towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  which  also  advances  to 
meet  them,  so  that  the  upper  strait  of  thfe  pelvis  is  reduced  to  a  tri- 
radiate  form.  In  the  latter  case  the  sacrum  is  preternaturally  curved, 
both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  the  ischiatic  tubera,  though  in 
the  earlier  stages  they  may  be  rather  ecarte,  become  subsequently  pressed 
towards  one  another,  and  the  pubic  arch  is  widened.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  especial  causes  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  shapes,  in  preference 
to  the  other,  in  particular  cases  of  rickets  is  to  be  assigned;  both  varie- 
ties take  place  in  that  disease,  and  with  nearly  equal  frequency;  per- 
haps the  former  rather  more  often  than  the  latter.  In  Mollities  osdum 
the  abnormal  shape  is  induced  after  the  time  when  the  pelvis  has  at- 
tained its  full  growth,  and  the  triradiate  form  is  the  more  usual ;  indeed 
I  have  not  met  with  a  well-marked  instance  in  which  the  front  of  the 
pelvis  was  flattened  in  consequence  of  mollities  ;  and  most  of  the  severe 
examples  of  the  triradiate  pelvis  are  due  to  that  disease'. 

Other  deformities  occasionally  take  place  in  the  pelvis. 
ranraturTor*  Thus  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  when  it  affects  the 
spine.  lumbar  portion  of  the  column,  may  be  continued  into  the 

sacrum,  which  becomes  curved,  and  its  component  vei-tebrse  become 
rotated  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Thus  if  the 
lumbar  curve  be,  as  it  often  is,  to  the  left,  the  sacrum  will  be  curved  to 
the  right,  its  upper  margin  will  be  higher  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
left,  and  the  rotation  of  its  component  bones  will  be  from  left  to  right, 
corresponding,  like  its  curve,  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  back. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  alse  of  one  side 
of  the  sacrum,  the  concave  side,  or  the  one  which  is  rotated  forwards, 
narrowed  as  much,  as  a  third  or  a  half  of  its  width ;  and  tliis  causes  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  cii-cle  of  the  pelvis  on  that  side,  and 
gives  it  a  peculiar  oblique  appearance  as  if  it  were  awry.  The  change  is 
accompanied  by  a  tilting  of  the  pelvis  from  its  proper  level,  the  iliac 
crest  being  highest  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  shortening 


1  I  think  the  term  triradiate  better  than  triangular'  for  this  defoi-mity,  inasmuch 
as  it  more  coirectly  indicates  the  shape  assumed,  and  because  the  latter  term  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  pelvis  with  preternatural  elongation  of  the  antero-posterinr 
diameter,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  brim  is  more  or  less  triangular. 
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takes  place;  and  there  is  commonly  ankylosis  of  the  joint  between 
the  naiTOwed  ala  of  the  sacrum  and  the  adjacent  iliac  bone.  ^  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  this  continuation  of  a  spinal  curvature  into 
the  sacrum,  and  the  changes  resulting  from  it,  are,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  the  cause  of  that  deformity  of  the  pelvis  which  has  been 
described  by  Naegele,  as  a  special  malformation,  under  the  name  of 
pelvis  oblique  ovata\  and  which  is  regarded  by  him  as  3-  congenital 
defect.  In  all  the  examples  represented  in  his  treatise,  as  well  as  m 
those  described  by  Rokitansky,  and  in  others  which  I  have  seen,  the 
sacrum  and  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  are  curved  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding with  what  takes  place  in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Still 
it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  curvature  in  the 
spine,  or  the  defect  in  the  pelvis,  was  the  starting-point  of  the  deformity. 

The  observations  of  all  subsequent  pathologists  confirm  the  remark 
made  by  Meckel  and  others,  that,  in  cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  the 
pelvis  does  not  generally  suffer,  either  in  size  or  shape,  unless  there  is 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  amount  of  deformity  of  the  spine,  we  have  little  to 
fear  respecting  the  condition  of  the  pelvis,  provided  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  straight. 

Now  and  then,  when  a  patient  has  long  been  confined  in  one  position, 
the  sacrum  becomes  twisted  on  its  vertical  axis.  One  of  its  sides  is 
advanced  forwards,  carrying  with  it  the  corresponding  oa  innominatum, 
and  causing  it  to  project  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  specimen  of  this 
kind,  in  which  a  horizontal  obliquity  of  the  whole  pelvis  has  been  in- 
duced, is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ^ 


THE  SEPARATE  BONES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Sacrum  and  '^^^  SacruHi  and  Coccyx  are  composed  of  ten  ver- 

coccyx.  tebrse,  which  decrease  in  size,  and  in  the  number  and 
distinctness  of  their  processes,  from  above  downwards.  The  ver- 
tebra which  forms  the  upper  bone  of  the  sacrum  is  as  large  as  a 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  has  a  well-shaped  vertebral  canal  enclosed  by 


1  Das  schrcig  verenr/te  Becken. 

2  For  further  information  on  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  see  Rokitansky's  Patholo- 
loyical  Anatomy. 
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an  arch,  with  distinct  spinous,  transverse,  and  articulating  processes. 
From  this  bone  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  lowermost  bone 
of  the  coccyx,  which  is  commonly  a  mere  sphere  no  larger  than 
a  pea. 

The  upper  five  of  the  ten  vertebra^*are  joined  together  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  bone,  the  sacrum.  By  this  means  additional  strength 
is  given  to  the  pelvic  arch,  into  which  the  upper  three  bones  of  the 
sacrum  enter;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  lower  bones  of  the 
sacrum  serves  to  support  the  pelvic  viscera,  assists  in  bearing  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXVL 

Pig.  I.  Sacrum  at  birth  (back  view).  A,  A,  cartilaginous  tips  of  neural  laminsR 
of  1st  sacral  vertebra,  united  to  one  another  by  a  fibrous  band  {B),  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  future  spinous  process.  The  laminse  of  the  2nd  vertebra  have  gi-own 
nearer  to  one  another  and  are  separated  only  by  a  piece  of  cartilage  (C).  D,  piece  of 
cartilage  uniting  laminse  of  3rd  vertebra.  E,  fibrous  band  uniting  those  of  4th.  F, 
lamina  of  5th  vertebra.  G,  ditto  of  ist  bone  of  coccyx.  H,  osseous  nucleus  of  body 
of  1st  bone  of  coccyx.  /,  /,  nuclei  of  lateral  portions  of  2nd  bone  of  coccyx  ;  nucleus 
in  the  body  of  that  bone  not  yet  appeared.    K,  cartilaginous  ala  of  sacrum. 

Fig.  2,  Back  view  of  sacrum  and  last  lumbar  vertebra  from  a  young  subject. 
A,  piece  of  cartilage  in  the  situation  of  the  spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  B,  B, 
neural  laminse  of  ist  sacral  vertebra  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  D,  B,  ditto  of 
2nd  sacral  vertebra,  deeper  than  those  of  the  ist,  approximated  nearer  to  one  another 
and  united  by  a  piece  of  cartilage.  E,  E,  ditto  of  3rd  vertebra,  almost  as  close  as 
those  of  2nd.  F,  F,  ditto  of  4th  vertebra,  far  apart.-  Q,  0,  ditto  of  5th  vertebra. 
H,  ditto  of  1st  bone  of  coccyx,  /,  osseous  nucleus  in  ist  bone  of  coccyx.  K,  K,  K,  K, 
cartilaginous  central  pieces  of  4  lower  bones  of  coccyx ;  osseous  nucleus  not  developed 
in  any  of  them. 

Fig.  3,  Front  view  of  sacrum  from  young  subject,  set.  about  15.  The  bodies  of 
the  component  vertebrae  are  separate.  The  sides  are  united  in  an  irregular  manner  ; 
the  upper  three  only  slightly ;  the  3rd  and  4th  are  quite  united  on  the  left  side,  but 
separate  on  the  right  side ;  the  4th  and  5th  are  quite  united  on  the  right  side,  but 
separate  on  the  left. 

Fig.  4.  Back  view  of  the  same.  The  arches  of  the  upper  4  are  united ;  those  of 
the  4th  and  5th  are  separate.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  4th  and  5th  are  united;  but 
those  of  the  upper  4  are  separate. 

Fig.  5,  Os  innominatum,  ast.  about  10  (much  reduced).  The  rami  of  the  pubes 
{A)  and  ischium  {B)  are  united ;  but  the  pubes,  ischium,  and  ilium  are  all  separate  at  the 
acetabulum,  and  there  is  a  separate  piece  of  bone  {0)  between  them. 

Fig.  6.  Os  innominatum  at  birth,  viewed  from  inner  side.  A,  the  ossified  portion 
of  pubis,  B,  ditto  of  ischium,  C,  cartilage  forming  the  acetabulum.  D,  the  cartilage 
forming  the  rami  and  fore  part  of  the  pubes  and  ischium.  E,  ossified  portion  of 
ilium,    F,  foramina  for  vessels.    0,  cartilage  forming  margin  of  ala  of  ilium. 
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body  in  the  sitting  postiu-e,  and  increases  the  firm  basis  of  attach- 
ment for  the  muscles  which  move  the  trunk  upon  the  thighs  and 
which  hokl  the  ti'unk  steady  in  the  erect  posture. 

In  most  other  Mammals,  and  in  Keptiles,  only  two  vertebrae  are 
united  with  the  ossa  innominata  to  complete  the  pelvic  arch.  The 
number,  besides  these  two,  which  ai-e  joined  together  to  form  the 
sacrum  varies  a  good  deal.  In  the  Crocodile  the  sacrum  is  very 
short,  being  composed  solely  of  the  two  vertebrae  which  are  articu- 
lated with  the  iliac  bones;  and  these  two  are  only  partially  united  to- 
gether. Mr  CarUle^  observes  that  the  "os  ilium,  in  the  foetal  state,  and 
for  some  years  after  birth,  in  the  human  subject,  is  connected  to  only 
two  of  the  sacral  ribs;  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  cartilaginous  intermedium  to  the  extremities  of  three  sacral 
ribs."    In  the  skeleton  of  a  Negro  he  observed  it  conjoined  to  four^ 


The  compo-  The  Bodies  of  the  several  sacral  vertebrse  remain,  to 

I^^^  tiie  ^  considerable  extent,  distinct  from  one  another,  being 
bodies.  united  by  bone  only  at  their  edges ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  interval  between  them  is  filled  by  soft  inter-verte- 
bral substance.  The  union  takes  place  earlier,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  between  the  lower  bones  than  between  the  upper.  The 
body  of  the  first  bone  presents  very  much  the  shape  and  characters 
of  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse ;  like  that  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  it  is  wide,  and  deeper  in  front  than  behind.  Lower  down 
the  several  bodies  become  more  and  more  elongated  from  above 
downwards,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards ;  they  are  deeper 
behind  than  in  front,  in  accommodation  to  the  cmwe  of  the  sacrum  ; 
and  each  one  is  a  little  concave  upon  its  anterior  and  convex  upon 
its  posterior  aspect. 

The  arches  and  The  sacral  Arches  are  rather  thin  and  spread  out,  so 
'Ti^es-         that  the  edges  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 


^  Report  of  British  Association  for  1837. 

2  "  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  the  two  superior  sacral  vertebrae  only  are  united  to 
the  iliac  bones,  and,  hence,  the  trunk  is  less  firmly  connected  with  the  pelvic  arch  and 
is  more  in  need  of  additional  support  from  the  anterior  extremities  than  in  man." 
Owen,  Zoological  Tram.  i.  357. 
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are  in  contact  with  those  above  and  below,  and  become  united  with 
them  at  an  early  period,  forming  a  continuous  plate  of  bone,  wliicli 
covers  the  vertebral  canal,  and  contributes  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  sacrum.  The  arch  of  the  upper  sacral  vertebra  slopes  obliquely 
downwards  from  its  body,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  between  it 
and  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  This  interval,  which 
is  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  movement  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  upon  the 
sacrum,  in  consequence  of  the  space  being  limited  by  the  retiring 
angle  which  is  formed  at  this  part  of  the  spine. 


Varieties  in  the  '^^^  upper  sacral  arch  is  formed  later  than  the  others,  and 
archesandspines.  varies  a  good  deal  in  thickness.  Frequently  it  is  more  or 
less  imperfectly  formed ;  and  this  part  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  conse- 
quently, more  often  than  any  other,  the  seat  of  spina  bifida.  In  one  sacrum 
now  lying  before  me^  the  arch  of  this  vertebra  is  incomplete,  the  laminae 
not  having  extended  above  halfway,  from  either  side,  towards  the  middle 
line  ;  so  that  there  is  no  spinous  process,  and  ,the  vertebral  canal  is  wide 
open  from  the  last  lumbar  to  the  2nd  sacral  arch.  In  others,  the  laminae 
have  met,  and  each  one  is  prolonged  into  a  spinous  process  curling 
downwards;  but,  though  the  two  spinous  processes,  thus  formed,  nm 
side  by  side  and  are  in  close  contact,  they  are  not  united,  a  fissure 
remaining  between  them.  In  others,  the  laminae  have  grown  together, 
and  a  single  spinous  process  has  been  formed,  which  varies  much  in  size, 
being  thin  and  stumpy,  or  thick  and  standing  out  free  like  one  of  the 
lumbar  spines.  In  some,  the  1st  spinous  process  and  arch  are  united 
with  those  of  the  2nd ;  in  others,  they  are  free,  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able interval  existing  between  them.  The  laminae  of  the  four  lower 
sacral  vertebrae  are  more  or  less  united  together  in  all  specimens  that  I 
have  seen ;  and  those  of  the  2nd  and  3rd,  in  every  instance,  and  those 
of  the  3rd  and  4th,  in  most  instances,  are  joined  in  the  middle  Hue,  so  as 
to  complete  the  osseous  covering  of  the  vertebral  canal  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  observations  of  others,  that  the  canal  is  sometimes 
open  to  a  greater  extent  than  this,  in  consequence  of  the  vertebral 
arches  not  having  grown  together.  The  spinous  process  of  the  2nd  bone 
is  short,  and  shoots  upwards  so  as  nearly  to  meet  that  of  the  1st  vertebra. 
This  direction  of  this  process,  and  its  shortness,  prevent  its  being  in  tlie 
way  -when  we  sit  down  or  lie  on  the  back.    The  spine  of  the  3rd  verte- 
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bra  is  shorter  stiU;  often  it  does  not  stand  out  as  a  process  at  all. 
That  of  the  4th  is  commonly  absent;  and  the  centre  part  of  the  arch 
of  this  vertebra  forms  a  depression,  rather  than  a  prominence,  between 
the  representatives  of  the  articulating  processes  which  stand  out  as 
txibercles  on  either  side.  In  some  instances  the  spinous  process  is  pre- 
sent, being  single  or  bifid;  and  in  some  it  is  blended  with  that  of  the 
3rd  vertebra.  Occasionally  all  the  spinous  processes  are  wanting,  and 
the  united  lamina  form  an  even  plate  of  bone  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacral  part  of  the  vertebral  canal.  The  arch  of  the  5th  vertebra 
has  been  incomplete  in  aU  the  instances  that  I  have  seen,  leaving  the 
tei-minal  portion  of  the  vertebral  canal  quite  open;  indeed  the  lamina 
that  should  form  the  arch  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

Aifcuiating  ^-^^  upper  Articulating  processes  of  the  first  bone  are 

processes.  large,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  spine.  They  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  to  receive 
the  lower  articulating  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  which 
are  further  apart  than  those  of  the  other  vertebra  (p.  174).  All 
the  other  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  are  usually  blended 
together,  and  are  merely  recognisable  as  a  row  of  tubercles  situated 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  intervertebral  foramina.  The 
lowermost  project  downwards  to  meet  the  corresponding  processes 
of  the  coccyx,  and  often  become  united  with  them. 
Transverse  representatives  of  the  hinder'^  transverse  pro- 

processes.  cesscs  form  a  series  of  well-marked  tubercles,  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  vertebral  foramina.  That  of  the 
first  bone  is  large,  and  resembles,  in  direction  and  shape,  the 
con-esponding  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Alee,  or  lateral  parts  of  the  sacrum,  seem  to  be 

The  a^lcB. 

formed  by  a  re-appearance  of  the  anterior  transverse 
and  pleural  processes  (PI.  IV.  fig.  5,  jET),  which  are  spread  out 
and  united  together  and  with  the  hinder  transverse  processes,  so 
as  to  form  a  broad,  firm  mass,  strengthening  the  sacrum  and  sup- 
porting the  iliac  bones\ 


^  See  Appendix  on  the  Morpholof/y  of  the  Skeleton. 
Mr  Carlile,  loc.  cit.  shows  that  some  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  afford  good  examples 
of  distinct  and  well-developed  sacral  ribs,  two  in  number  on  each  side ;  the  anterior  are 
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Intervertebral  ^^^^  Intervertebral  foi'amma,  being  arched  over  by 
foramina.  i\^q  union  of  these  anterior  and  posterior  transverse  and 
pleural  processes  of  the  several  vertebres,  are  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  set,  which  transmit  the  nerves  in  the  correspond- 
ing directions.  They  are  all  very  large,  especially  the  anterior  and 
upper  ones.  Each  is  enclosed,  in  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  by 
the  body  and  processes  of  the  vertebra  above,  and,  in  one-third,  by 
those  of  the  vertebra  below.    (See  PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  3.) 

The  Curve  of  the  sacrum,  which  determines  the 

The  curvature.  „    ,  .  t    •      i-iv  . 

curve  of  the  pelvis,  varies  very  much  m  dmerent  per- 
sons. As  a  general  rule  it  is  sharper  in  men  than  in  women, 
though  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this;  it  being  not  unfrequently 
as  straight,  or  straighter,  in  men  than  in  women.  It  is  not  uniform, 
being  generally  sharpest  at  the  middle  of  the  bone,  that  is,  at  the 
third  vertebra  (PI.  X.  fig.  1),  where,  in  some  instances,  it  almost 
forms  an  angled 

As  a  rule  the  upper  edge  of  the  1st  sacral  vex-tebi-a 

The  upper  bone  ^  ^  ° 

of  sacnun  some-  forms  the  "  promontory."  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the 
of'J^^r''"'*  promontory  is  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  2nd  verte- 
curve.  ig^g^.        ^-^Q  i^f^  vertebra  is  sloped  backwards,  so  as  to  be 

the  commencement  of  the  lumbar  curve.  Where  this  peculiarity  exists, 
the  1st  sacral  vertebra  resembles  those  of  the  loins  in  several  particulars. 
For  instance,  the  spinous  process  and  arch  are  more  free  and  separate 
from  those  of  the  2nd  vertebra  than  usual;  the  inferior  articulating 
processes,  as  weU  as  the  superior,  are  free;  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  is  rounded  off  at  the  sides,  instead  of  being  squared;  the  posterior 


articulated  to  the  bodies  of  the  last  lumbar  and  the  first  sacral  vertebrae  and  to  their 
intervertebral  substance;  the  posterior  to  the  last  sacral  and  the  first  caudal  vertebne. 
In  the  human  subject  he  finds  4  sacral  ribs  on  each  side ;  they  remain  in  a  separate 
and  distinguishable  state  until  the  age  of  from  3  to  7  years. 

1  Mr  Quain  found  that  in  one  series  of  skeletons  the  anterior  surface  was  com- 
paratively straight,  and  the  slight  bend  which  existed  was  near  the  upper  end ;  in 
another  the  bone  was  much  curved  in  its  whole  length,  but  especially  about  the  middle ; 
a  third  set  were  intermediate,  the  degree  of  curve  being  moderate  and  afifecting  chiefly 
the  lower  end.  The  measurement  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  bones,  taken  from 
both  sexes,  has  shown  him  that  the  curvature  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  distmctive 
character.  Some  of  the  variations  of  the  curve,  in  company  with  distortion  of  the 
pelvis  in  rickets  and  moUities,  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  447). 
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transverse  process  is  more  distinct;  its  contribution  to  the  ala  is  small, 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  body,  are  united  late  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  So 
that,  unless  the  regular  number  of  the  components  of  the  rest  of  the 
column  be  present,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide,  in  such  an  instance, 
whether  the  vertebra  in  question  really  belongs  to  the  loins  or  to  the 
sacrum. 

In  the  female  the  sacrum  is  broader  in  proportion  to 

Sacnim  in  the  . 

female.  ^est  of  the  pelvis  than  in  the  male,  and  its  curve,  as 

just  stated,  is  less  sharp.  It  is  also  said  to  incline  more  backwards 
from  the  direction  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  thus  forming  a  more 
prominent  "  sacro-vertebral  angle," 

Each  bone  of  the  sacrum  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Development.  ^^^^^  yertcbr^,  developed  from  three  chief  centres ;  but 
the  nuclei  for  the  bodies  appear  before  those  for  the  arches.  Thus 
the  nuclei  for  the  upper  four  bodies  appear,  according  to  Beclard 
and  others,  in  the  first  four  months  of  foetal  life,  and  the  nucleus  for 
the  body  of  the  5th  vertebra  appears  at  about  five  months  and  a 
half;  the  nuclei  for  the  several  arches  appear  from  two  to  three 
months  later  than  those  for  their  respective  bodies.    Besides  these 
three  primary  centres,  others  are  formed  at  later  periods,  respecting 
which  there  is  some  uncertainty.   One  is  admitted  to  appear,  on 
either  side  of  each  of  the  upper  three  vertebrse,  in  the  part  which 
is  articulated  with  the  ilium;  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  nuclei 
may  be  superadded  to  the  two  lower  bones.    In  a  specimen  before 
me  there  is  clearly  a  separate  centre  in  the  laminae  forming  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  each  of  the  several  bodies.    Thus  there 
are  three  nuclei  in  each  of  the  component  bodies  of  the  sacrum,  and 
one  or  two  in  each  side  of  the  several  arches,  making  in  all  fi'om 
thirty-one  to  thirty-five  centres.    Besides  these,  independent  nuclei 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  developed  in  the  spinous  processes;  and 
thin  separate  osseous  laminae  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  articular 
facets  for  the  ilium.    The  lateral  portions  become  united  with  the 
bodies  at  an  early  period  (about  2^  years  according  to  Beclard)  in 
the  lower  vertebrae,  and  at  about  the  5th  year  in  the  upper  ones. 
After  the  respective  segments  of  the  several  vertebrae  have  united, 
so  as  to  form  five  bones,  these  five  become  joined  by  the  fusion  of 
their  articulating  processes  and  arches,  which  begins  usually  at  the 
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lower  part  of  tlie  sacrum  and  travels  upwards.  The  bodies  long 
remain  separated  by  fibro-cartilages  resembling  the  intervertebral 
substances  in  other  parts  of  the  spinal  column.  These,  at  some 
time  after  puberty,  become  surrounded  and  bridged  over  by  bone 
which  grows  from  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  bodies.  Not  till  25 
or  30  are  the  bodies  of  the  1st  and  2nd  vertebra  thus  joined;  and, 
in  some  instances,  they  remain  separate  for  life.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sacrum  only  is  the  intervertebral  space  entirely  ossified; 
some  of  the  fibro-cartilage  remains  permanent  between  the  upper 
three  or  four  bones,  leaving  interspaces  in  the  section  of  the  mace- 
rated and  dried  bone. 

Varieties  and  "^^^  sacrum  has  been  found  occasionally  to  consist  of  6, 
diseases.  or  of  only  4  bones.  It  is  subject  also,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
many  varieties  in  its  shape  and  in  the  degree  of  development  of  its 
component  parts,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  spina  bifida.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  liable  to  disease  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  com- 
plexity of  its  structure,  and  from  the  number  of  its  points  of  develop- 
ment. 


THE  COCCYX 


consists  normally  of  five  bones,  of  which  the  upper  is  often  anky- 
losed  to  the  sacrum,  making  it  appear  as  if  that  bone  were  composed 
of  six  vertebrae  instead  of  five.  The  uppermost  of  the  coccygeal 
segments  resembles  the  lowermost  of  those  of  the  sacrum,  except 
that  it  is  smaller,  that  its  lateral  portions  are  less  developed,  and 
that  the  rudiments  of  its  arches  are  mere  cylindrical  processes,  or 
Cornua,  which  are  slightly  tuberculated  at  their  extremities  and 
are  directed,  upwards,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
bone,  to  meet  the  corresponding  processes  of  the  sacrum,  which 
are  directed  downwards.  This  difference  in  the  direction  of  its 
cornua  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  the  first  bone  of  the 
coccyx  from  the  last  of  the  sacrum.  The  cornua  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  approaching  near  to  one  another,  are  united  by  fibrous 
tissue,  so  as  to  complete  the  arch  over  the  intervertebral  foramen, 
which  transmits  the  last  sacral  nerve. 
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The  2nd  bone  of  the  coccyx  has  short  wing-like  projections,  the 
representatives  of  the  aL^  of  the  sacral  bones,  and  tubercles  on 
its  posterior  aspect,  the  representatives  of  the  arches.  Of  the  lower 
three  bones  the  uppermost  has  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and 
the  other  two  are  simply  pisiform. 

The  bones  of  the  coccyx,  especially  the  lower  three,  are  com- 
posed of  very  spongy  structure. 

The  ossification  of  the  1st  bone  commences  in  the  1st  year  after 
birth;  that  of  the  2nd  in  the  2nd  year;  and  that  of  the  .3rd  in  the 
3rd  or  4th  year.  That  of  the  others  is  later.  The  lower  three  are 
often  ankylosed  together  soon  after  puberty;  and,  as.  the  1st  is  also 
frequently  united  to  the  sacrum  in  a  similar  manner,  the  2nd  bone 
is  the  one  which  remains  longest  distinct. 


THE  OS  INNOMINATUM. 

The  acetabulum  is  the  centre  of  the  os  innominatum,  with  the 
broad  ala  of  the  ilium  springing  from  it  above,  the  pubes  connected 
with  its  fore  part,  and  the  ischium  descending  fr'om  it  beneath. 

The  Eium  is  very  thick  and  strong  over  the  sciatic 
notch,  in  the  interval  between  the  articular  surface  for 
the  sacrum  and  the  cotyloid  cavity,  where  it  bears  the  weight  of 
the  trunk,  and  transmits  it  from  the  sacrum  to  the  femur.  This 
part  is  first  ossified,  is  very  hard,  and  the  chief  nutritious  arteiy  of 
the  bone  enters  on  its  inner  side.    It  is  very  strong  also  near  its 
edge,  or  Grest^  where  it  gives  attachment  to  powerfal  muscles  and  to 
fascia;  it  is  almost  transparent  in  the  middle,  to  lessen  its  weight. 
The  whole  ala  is  broad  and  slanted,  from  below,  outwards  and 
upwards  to  afford  space  for  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  to  sustain 
them  when  the  trunk  is  erect;  and  its  two  surfaces,  as  well  as  its 
crest,  are  disposed  in  a  wavy  manner.    It  is  prolonged  backwards 
inwards  and  downwards  behind  the  sciatic  notch,  so  as  to  cause  the 
sacrum  to  occupy  a  comparatively  low  position  with  regard  to  the 
pubes.    This  prolongation  of  the  ala  backwards  and  downwards 
assists  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh- 
bones, and  in  preventing  its  falling  forwards ;  and  the  part  behind 
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the  sciatic  notch  is  inclined  inwards  and  downwards  to  afford  a 
better  support  to  the  sacrum.  The  Anterior  inferior  spine  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  human  pelvis.  It  serves  to  give  a  slight  leverage  to  the 
rectits  femoris,  making  some  amends  to  that  muscle  for  the  un- 
favourable position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  erect  posture. 

The  Os  pubis  runs  forwards  and  inwards  from  the 

Pubes. 

acetabulum,  so  as  to  complete  the  pelvic  arch  and  afford 
a  projecting  point  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and 
trunk.  Just  in  front  of  the  acetabulum  it  is  narrow  and  triangular, 
and  is  liable  to  be  bent  inwards  under  the  pressure  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  rickets  and  moUities.  It  rises  into  an  eminence  near  the 
line  of  junction  with  the  ilium ;  and  the  femoral  artery  crosses  over 
it  just  on  the  inner  side  of  this  eminence. 

The  Ischium  presents  a  broad  thick  surface  for  the 

Ischivun.  .       ,        .  . 

body  to  rest  upon  m  the  sittmg  posture,  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  which  contribute  to  close  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  aflfords  a  projecting  point  for  the 
attachment  of  the  extensor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. These  muscles,  the  hamstring  muscles  more  especially, 
are  very  powerful;  and  the  Tuler  ischii  is  enabled  to  bear  their 
pull,  partly  by  reason  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  neck  which 
connects  it  with  the  acetabulum,  and  partly  from  the  support 
afforded  by  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  in  front,  and  by  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  behind. 

Ossification  begins  in  the  foetal  cartilage  of  the 

Development.  .  ,  ,,  ^       i     •         ^      n  -i 

ilium,  just  above  the  sciatic  notch,  during  the  2nd 
month,  and  quickly  radiates  through  the  ala,  which  is,  at  first,  of 
nearly  uniform  thickness ;  it  commences,  dming  the  3rd  month,  in 
the  thick  part  of  the  ischium,  just  below  the  acetabulum ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  4th  or  5th  month,  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  pubes, 
near  the  acetabulum,  just  over  the  obturator  hole.  The  aceta- 
bular cavity  is,  therefore,  soon  surrounded  by  the  three  ossifying 
centres,  which  all  appear  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  They 
approach  one  another,  forming  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum ; 
and  a  Y-shaped  piece  of  bone  (PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  5  G)  is  often 
formed  in  the  cartilage  that  unites  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
They  become  united  to  this,  or  to  one  another,  soon  after  puberty. 
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The  union  between  tlie  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  takes  place 
at  about  the  7th  year ;  next  the  ischium  is  united  to  the  ilium;  and, 
lastly,  the  pubes  is  joined  to  the  other  two  in  the  acetabulum.  About 
puberty  four  epiphyses  appear ;  one  on  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  ex- 
tending along  its  whole  length;  one  on  the  anterior  inferior  spine 
of  the  ilium;  a  3rd,  a  broad  plate,  is  formed  on  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  extends  some  distance  along  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
ischium ;  a  4th,  a  thin  plate,  appears  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
pubes,  and  the  symphysial  fibro-cartilage  is  attached  to  it.  All 
these  epiphyses  become  united  to  the  os  innominatum  at  about  25; 
and  their  union  with  it  is  so  close  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise 
any  line  of  demarcation. 

In  early  life  the  obturator  hole  is  nearly  oval; 

Changes  in  r«  t  i    •  j  V 

obturator  hole,  subsequently  it  is  extended  forwards  and  inwards  by 
the  gi-owth  of  the  pubes  in  this  direction,  so  that  it  assumes  some- 
what of  a  triangular  form.  This  change  is  most  marked  in  the 
female  pelvis. 

Occasionally  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  fail  to 
Varieties.       ^^^^  complete  the  circle  of  the  obturator  hole'.  Occa- 

sionally also  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  is  incomplete  or  is  very  thin. 
In  a  few  instances  the  bony  margin  of  the  acetabiilum  has  been  carried 
round  its  whole  circumference,  so  as  to  leave  no  notch,  only  a  foramen, 
at  the  lower  part^.  In  a  specimen  of  the  malformation  called  "  extro- 
version of  the  bladder,"  contained  in  the  Musee  Dupuybren,  the  pubic 
bones  are  well  formed,  though  rather  short;  and  they  are  directed  for- 
wards, instead  of  forwards  and  inwards,  so  that  they  are  three  inches  apart 
in  the  middle  line.  Sometimes  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  developed  as 
an  epiphysis,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  marsupial  bones  of  the  non- 
placentalia;  Lassus'  saw  in  the  male  subject  an  apophysis,  from  two 
to  three  inches  long,  growing,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubes,  on 
either  side  of  the  symphysis. 


^  This  is  the  permanent  condition  in  Chelonian  reptiles.  In  most  reptiles  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  do  not  approach  one  another  below ;  but  the  ischium, 
like  the  pubes,  is  continued  across  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
two  foramina  ovalia  are  united  together  in  the  middle  Une  and  form  one  great  trans- 
verse gap  between  the  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones. 

2  Hyrtl,  Anat.  s.  i^i.  ^  Pathologic  ChirwrgicaXe,  I.  cap.  8o. 
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SACRO-ILIAC  JOINT.    (Plate  XXXVII.) 

Dislocation  sacrum,  or  key-stone  of  the  pelvic  arch,  is  so  firmly- 

rare,  wedged  in  between  the  alae  of  the  ilium  that  displacement 

can  scarcely  take  place,  unless  some  other  part  of  the  circle  of  the  pelvis 
is  broken  either  by  fracture  of  the  bones  or  by  rupture  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  Further,  the  ligaments  that  bind  the  sacrum  and  ilium 
together  are  so  strong  that  when  the  part  is  subjected  to  great  force 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  the  bones  to  give  way,  while  the 
joint  remains  entire.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  height 
upon  his  lefb  leg,  a  longitudinal  fracture  was  found  through  the  -left 
side  of  the  sacrum,  and  there  was  fracture  through  the  horizontal  and 
descending  rami  of  the  pubes;  but  the  ligaments,  both  of  the  sacro-iliac 
and  of  the  pubic  joints,  were  uninjured*.  Nevertheless  the  disjunction 
of  the  bones  is  sometimes  caused  by  heavy  weights  passing  over  the 
pelvis. 


^  The  specimen  is  in  the  Musde  Dupuytren,  and  the  case  is  related  by  Richerand, 
Nosographie  el  Therapeutique  Chirurgicales,  ii.  44. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXVII. 

Fig.  I .  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  of  a  male 
adult,  showing  the  wavy  line  of  union  between  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the 
sacrum  and  of  the  ossa  ilii.  It  is  seen  to  be  not  perfectly  symmetrical.  A,  the  sacrum. 
£,  B,  iliac  bones.  C,  D,  E,  upper  middle  and  lower  parts  of  articular  margin  of 
sacrum.    F,  superior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.    G,  G,  inferior  ditto. 

Fig.  a.  Horizontal  section  of  sacro-iliac  joint  from  young  male.  A,  the  sacrum, 
the  lateral  portions  of  which  {I,  I)  are  still  united  by  cartilage  to  the  central  part. 
B,  B,  the  iliac  bones.  K,  concave  margin  of  articular  surface  of  sacrum.  L,  stop 
formed  by  edge  of  ilium  projecting  in  front  of  sacrum.  M,  posterior,  and  N,  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments.    H,  epiphysis  of  ilium. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  symphysis  pubis  of  a 
young  man.  The  cartilaginous  edges  of  the  bones  are  united  in  their  whole  length  by 
tough  tissue,  in  which  transverse  fibres  are  manifest.  A  and  B,  supra  and  infra-pubic 
ligaments. 

Fig.  4.  Similar  section,  through  the  same  part,  from  a  woman  aet.  21,  who  died 
in  the  7th  month  of  pregnancy.  There  is  a  vertical  line  in  the  middle  of  the  symphysis 
which  indicates  the  position  of  a  fissure  or  linear  cavity.  I  found  a  precisely  sunilar 
fissure  in  a  female,  set.  25,  who  had  never  been  pregnant. 
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Shape  of  tho  The  displacement  of  the  sacrum  downwards  is  pre- 
iSif  re^nts  veiited  \>j  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  hone,  and  by  the 
displacement  undulating  disposition  of  the  surface  by  which  it  is 
^I^pwatds.  jointed  with  the  ilium.  The  articular  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  ala,  extends  over  three  of  the 
component  hones  (see  fig.  1).  It  is,  accordingly,  of  considerable 
length ;  and  it  is  cm-ved  with  its  convexity  forwards,  that  is,  m  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  curvature  of  the  sacrum.  From 
some  resemblance  to  the  human  ear  it  has  been  called  the  "  auri- 
cular facet."  The  upper  part  (C),  which  is  wide  and  bears  the 
chief  weight  of  the  trunk,  is  inclined  so  as  to  overlap  the  con-e- 
sponding  surface  of  the  ilium.  The  middle  part  {D)  is  concave 
from  above  downwards;  and  the  lower  part  [E)  is  projected  out- 
wards beneath  the  edge  of  the  ilium,  so  as  to  prevent  displacement 
of  the  sacrum  upwards. 

Displacement  hackwards  is  prevented  by  the  obli- 
backwards,  articular  sm'faces,  which  are  sloped,  from 

before,  inwards  and  backwards  (fig.  2),  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  the  iliac  bones  to  enclose  the  hinder  part  of  the  sacrum  to  a 
considerable  extent.  So  complete  is  this  provision,  that  the  sacrum 
is  scarcely  ever  forced  backwards  from  its  position. 

The  tendency  to  pass  forwards  is  obviated,  partly 

forwards.  '  it 

by  the  disposition  of  the  ligaments  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  partly  by  the  articular  surface  of  the  sacrum  (fig.  2,  K) 
being  concave  from  before  backwards  to  receive  the  convex  iliac 
facet,  and  partly  by  a  ridge  (X),  which  forms  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  iliac  facet,  being  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  sacrum, 
so  as  to  constitute  an  effectual  stop  to  any  advance  of  the  bone  in 
that  direction.  The  security  thus  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the 
articular  surfaces  is  increased  by  the  mutually  adapted  inequa- 
lities which  they  present  and  by  the  thin  layer  of  cartilage  which 
cements  them  firmly  together. 

saero-iiiac  The  joiut  is  further  strengthened  in  its  whole  cir- 

ligaments.  cumfercncc  by  ligaments  passing  fr-om  one  bone  to  the 
other.  Of  these  the  Posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  are  the  strongest; 
they  fill  up  much  of  tlie  interval  between  the  uneven  hinder  surfaces 
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of  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  bones,  and  are  composed  of  short  tliick 
"bundles  disposed  in  different  directions,  with  more  or  less  obliquity, 
so  as  to  prevent  displacement  either  way:  the  greater  number  of 
them  pass  obliquely,  forwards  and  inwards,  from  the  ilium  to  the 
sacrum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  sacrum  forwards.  In 
case  of  a  tendency  to  such  advance  they  are  tightened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direction  of  their  fibres ;  and,  drawing  the  two  iliac 
bones  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum,  they  contribute  still  further  to 
the  secm-ity  of  the  joint. 

,   ,      ^      The  Anterior,  Superior,  and  Inferior  sacro-iliac  liqa- 

nio-lumbar  and  '       l  ^  j  j 

sacro-sciatic  ments  {N,  F,  Q)  pass  over  the  edges  of  the  bones  as 
ligaments.  represented  in  the  figures.  The  tendency  to  rotation 
forwards  upon  a  transverse  axis,  resulting  from  the  oblique  manner 
in  which  the  sacrum  is  placed  in  the  pelvis,  is  prevented  by  the 
disposition  of  the  Ilio-lumhar  ligaments  above  and  the  Sacro-sciatic 
ligaments  below;  for  both  of  these  act  as  stays,  the  former  upon 
the  upper,  the  latter,  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum.  The 
ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  passing,  backwards  and  outwards,  fi:om  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  on  eitber  side,  resist  pressure  of  the  vertebra  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum  forwards  and  downwards;  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments,  passing  from  the  tuber  and  spine  of  the  ischium,  up- 
wards and  backwards,  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum,  beneath  the  joint 
with  the  ilium,  prevent  the  tilting  upwards  and  backwards  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  In  Birds,  and  in  the  three-toed  Sloth, 
the  place  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  is  occupied  by  a  bony  plate, 
which  connects  the  ischium  with  the  sacrmn,  so  converting  the 
sacro-sciatic  notch  into  a  ime,  foramen. 

The  union  of  the  pubic  bones  at  the  Symphysis  (figs. 
Symphysis  pubis.  ^  .^^  ^.^^^  saciTim  and  the  ilium,  very 

strong,  but  is  effected  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  op- 
posed surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones  are  broad  and  flat;  and  each 
presents  a  dentated  edge,  which  bears  a  more  or  less  thick  pad -of 
cartilage.  The  cartilages  of  the  two  sides  are  imited  by  tough 
tissue  (fig.  3) ,  which  is  fine  towards  the  middle  part  of  the  sym- 
physis, or  which  may  be  altogether  absent  there,  leaving  the  cartilages 
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in  juxtaposition,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  fissure  (fig.  4); 
towards  the  circumference  the  connecting  tissue  is  coarser  and  more 
distinctly  fibrous.  The  symphysis  is  flat  in  front,  and  convex, 
from  above  downwards,  behind.  It  is  deeper  and  narrower  in  men 
than  in  women ;  the  greater  width  in  the  latter  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  cartilaginous  pads  on  either  side.  It  is 
covered  by  ligamentous  fibres  passing  between  the  adjacent  edges 
of  the  bones,  and  named,  according  to  their  position.  Supra-,  Infra-, 
Anterior,  and  Posterior  pubic  ligaments. 

The  mode  in  which  the  pelvic  bones  are  united  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  pads  contributes  greatly  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  jars  from  the  lower  extremities  to  the 
spine. 

seldom  the  seat  Ulceration  has  been  known  to  commence  in  the  symphy- 
of  disease.  gis*  j  but  it  is  rarely  the  seat  either  of  ankylosis  or  other 
disease.  A  case  is  related  by  Otto^,  where  it,  as  well  as  the  right 
sacro-iliac  joint,  was  completely  ossified  in  a  woman  set.  32;  this  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  diastasis,  or  to  fracture  of  the  parts  caused  by 
the  violent  use  of  the  forceps  in  a  former  labour.  He  quotes  two  other 
cases  of  ossification  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  remarks  that  it  not 
uncommonly  becomes  ossified  in  apes  and  other  animals  in  which  the 
cartilage  is  less  thick  than  in  man.  In  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  apposition  of  the  bones  is  closer  in  man  than  in  the 
other  animals,  ankylosis  is  of  more  common  occurrence.  In  many  of 
the  lower  animals  the  symphysis  is  much  deeper,  uniting  the  rami  of 
the  pubes,  in  their  whole  extent,  as  well  as  part  of  the  ischium,  so 
afibrding  more  support  to  the  viscera  beneath  which  it  is  placed  in  those 
animals,  instead  of  being  in  front  as  in  man. 

Softening  of  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  the  pelvic  joints 

ligaments  in  .  t->  i  •  i 

pregnancy.  become  more  lax  m  pregnancy.  Rokitansky  observes  that, 
in  pregnancy,  the  firmness  with  which  the  bones  are  connected  is  slightly 
diminished,  the  fibro-cartilages  becoming  succulent,  soft  (and  vascular?). 
Otto  quotes  from  Erank  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  pelvis  was  so  move- 


1  Trans,  of  Path.  Soc.  V.  246. 

^  De  rariori  quodam  plenarise  ossium  pubis  ankylosis  exemplo. 
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able,  every  time  she  became  pregnant,  that  she  was  unable  to  stand.  In 
a  woman  who  died  in  the  7th  month  I  found  the  pelvic  joints  permitted 
rather  more  movement  than  usual ;  and  in  a  woman  on  whom  I  performed 
the  csesarian  operation,  in  consequence  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis  from 
raollities,  this  was  very  marked.  In  two  others,  who  died  at  the  full 
term  undelivered,  I  could  not  be  certain  that  any  change  had  taken 
place. 


THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  FEMUE  (Plate  XXXVIII.) 

Comparison     pi'ssciits  many  points  of  similarity  to  its  correspondent 
with  humerus,  -[^q-^q  (the  liumerus)  in  the  upper  extremity.   Its  hemi- 
spherical head  is  set  off  at  an  angle  from  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft ; 
and  its  transversely  widened  lower  end  is  so  shaped  that  the  move- 
ments at  the  knee  are,  like  those  at  the  elbow,  of  the  hinge-kind. 
The  weight  of  the  body  is  received  on  the  inner  side  at  the  upper 
end,  and  is  transmitted  chiefly  through  the  outer  part  of  the  lower 
end,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  outer  condyle.  There  is  a  great  and 
a  lesser  "tubercle"  or  "trochanter"  near  the  upper  end,  to  give 
attachment  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  bone  on  its  axis  as  well 
as  move  it  in  other  directions;  there  is  a  rough  projection  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  shaft  for  the  great  abductor  muscle ;  and  there  are 
other  obvious  features  of  resemblance  between  the  two  bones.  The 
femur,  however,  forms  part  of  a  larger  extremity,  and  has  to  bear 
great  weight;  it  is,  therefore,  a  larger  and  a  stronger  bone  than 
the  humerus ;  it  measures  18  inches  in  length,  and  is  united  more 
securely  to  the  pelvis  than  the  humerus  is  to  the  scapula.  The 
range  of  its  movements  is  consequently  more  limited,  and  its  tro- 
chanters stand  out  more  boldly.    Its  head  is  carried  upon  a  longer 
neck,  to  give  a  wider  basis  of  support  to  the  trunk  and  for  other 
purposes  presently  to  be  mentioned.    Its  curves  and  twists  are 
somewhat  different.     Thus  its  shaft  is  bowed  forward  below  and 
backward  above ;  and  its  head  and  neck  are  directed  obliquely  for- 
wards and  inwards  from  the  shaft,  instead  of  backwards  and  in- 
wards as  in  the  humerus;  hence  the  lesser  trochanter  is  in  a  plane 
behind  the  head,  instead  of  lying  in  front  of  it  as  it  does  in  the 
latter  bone.    Moreover  the  articular  surface  is  prolonged  upon  the 
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posterior  surface  of  its  lower  end,  instead  of  ujDon  the  anterior  sur- 
face, wliich  pennits  the  flexion  of  the  knee  to  take  place  backwards 
instead  of  forwards. 

Relative  size  already  been  remarked  (p.  89)  that  the  great 

great.  proportionate  size  of  the  femur  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 

of  the  human  skeleton ;  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  most  marked 
in  those  races  of  mankind  whose  bodily  framework  and  whose 
intellectual  powers  are  best  developed.  In  addition  to  its  size  as  a 
whole,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  the  human  thigh- 
bone is  marked  by  the  length  and  size  of  its  neck  and  head  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by  the  extent  to  which  the  head  is 
covered  by  cartilage,  and  by  the  secure  manner  in  which  it  is  held 
in  the  acetabulum,  while  the  range  of  its  movement  is  greater  than 
in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  bone  is  sti*aight  in  proportion  as  it  is  long:  that  is  to 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXVIII. 

Sections  of  ThigK-ione, 

Fig.  I.  Longitudinal  section,  from  side  to  side.  A,  part  of  inner  condyle,  near 
■which  the  cancelli  are  far  apart.  B,  do.  of  outer  condyle.  Between  A'  and  B'  a 
dense  network  of  cancelli  indicates  the  line  of  union  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 
No  trace  of  such  union  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  is  visible.  C,  part  of  outer  con- 
dyle, from  which  cancelli  ascend  vertically  to  outer  wall  of  shaft.  D,  hinder  part  of 
trochlea,  above  which  the  cancelli  are  fine.  G,  Upper  wall  of  neck,  towards  which 
cancelli  converge  from  outer  and  inner  wall  of  shaft.  H,  upper  sui-face  of  head,  from 
which  cancelli  descend  vertically  to  inner  wall  of  shaft.  /,  great  trochanter  filled 
with  delicate  cancelli. 

Fig.  2.  Horizontal  section  through  head,  neck,  and  great  trochanter.  It  shews 
the  concave  outline  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  the  dense  cancelli  in  the  head, 
the  light  cancelli  m  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  the  trochanter  (/),  and  the  cancelli 
radiating  from  the  hinder  wall  of  the  neck  {K). 

Fig.  3.    Horizontal  section  through  middle  of  shaft.    L,  Linea  aspera. 

Fig.  4.  Horizontal  section  above  condyles.  A,  projection  of  inner  wall  of  shaft. 
B,  projection  of  outer  wall.    C,  projection  of  anterior  wall. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  Horizontal  sections  through  upper  and  through  lower  parts  of  con- 
dyles. A,  inner  condyle.  B,  outer  condyle.  C,  projecting  anterior  edge  of  outer 
condyle.  D,  trochlea  for  patella.  E,  intercondyloid  fossa  ;  the  cancelU  radiate  from 
tlie  wall  of  the  bone,  which  bounds  the  fore  part  of  this  fossa.  F,  groove  for  tendon  of 
poplitaeus. 
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say,  the  curves  in  the  shaft  are  slighter,  and  the  angle  formed  hy 
the  neck  with  the  shaft  is  wider,  in  a  long  thigh-hone  than  m  a 
short  one. 

The  most  distinct  Curve  in  the  shaft  is  the  one  for- 
cJvl,  ' ' '  wards,  which  involves  its  whole  length,  and  which  is 
most  marked  in  the  middle.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  the 
direction  of  the  curve  is  reversed,  in  consequence  of  the  head  and 
neck  being  slanted  forwards ;  and  the  lesser  trochanter  forms  the 
most  prominent  point  of  this  backward  curve.  Slight  secondary 
curves  may  be  observed  in  the  shafts  of  some  thigh-bones ;  the 
direction  of  these  is  inwards  at  the  lower  part,  and  outwards  in  the 
upper  third. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  shaft  is  at  and  near  the 

its  thinnest  .  „ 

pan.  middle,  about  the  situation  of  the  greatest  convexity  ot 

the  forward  curve,  and  about  the  situation  of  the  confluence  of  the 
two  lateral  curves.  The  bone  is  here  denser,  and  its  outer  wall  is 
thicker  than  elsewhere  (fig.  1);  and  it  is  here  further  strengthened 
by  the  marked  projection  of  the  Unea  aspera  in  the  arc  of  the  curve. 
In  spite  of  these  compensatory  aids,  however,  it  remains  rather  a 
weak  point,  and  the  femm-  is  more  often  broken  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  lines  which  are  combined  in  the  Unea  aspera  di¥erge,  above 
and  below  the  middle  third,  ascending  to  the  trochanters,  and  de- 
scending to  the  tubercles  of  the  condyles.  The  line  that  passes  to 
the  inner  condyle  is  less  strongly  marked  than  that  to  the  outer 
condyle,  and  is  interrupted  soon  after  it  leaves  the  Unea  aspera,  for 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  by  a  smooth  space,  upon  which  the 
femoral  artery  lies  in  its  passage,  from  the  front  of  the  thigh,  into 
the  ham. 

Femoral  artery  The  artery  here  lies  so  close  to  the  femur  that  it  may  be 
exposed  to  in-   iniured  in  cases  of  fracture,    I  remember  one  case  in  which 

jury  in  fracture  j>    •      i  i» 

at  lower  third,  it,  as  well  as  the  vein,  was  divided  in  a  case  of  simple  frac- 
ture by  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone  driven  backwards  against  them;  and 
in  another  case  the  artery  was  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  one  of  the 
displaced  broken  extremities  of  the  bone.  That  it  so  often  escapes  in- 
jury when  the  bone  is  broken  is  due,  partly  to  its  own  strong  elastic 
structure,  and  partly  to  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  triceps  adductor  muscle 
in  which  it  is  contained  at  the  part  where  it  lies  nearest  to  the  femur. 
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Canal  for  me-  ^^^^  above  tliis  smooth  point  is  the  orifice  of  the 
duUaiy  artery,  (.^nal  for  the  medullary  artery,  which  is  directed  up- 
wards. The  orifice  of  another  canal  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
taking  the  same  direction,  is  sometimes  found  higher  up,  at  about 
the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft. 
Lower  part  of  "^^^  lower>  part  of  the  shaft  becomes  large  and  broad 
shaft.  as  it  approaches  the  condyles,  especially  in  the  direction 

of  the  inner  condyle,  which  stands  off  from  the  axial  line  of  the 
bone  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  does  the  outer  condyle.  The 
latter,  which  bears  the  greater  weight,  is  placed  more  directly  be- 
neath the  shaft ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is,  accordingly,  very 
thick  (from  before  backwards)  on  the  outer  side,  and  is  strength- 
ened by  ridges  descending  along  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
Hence  a  transverse  section  of  this  part  of  the  shaft  presents  a  some- 
what triangular  outline  (fig.  4).  The  upper  thu-d  of  the 
[jpperpart.     g]^g^£^  -g  ^^j.      large  as  the  lower.    It  is  spread  out  a 

little  near  the  trochanters;  and  its  waiU  is  thickened  on  the  outer 
side,  at,  and  near,  the  insertion  of  the  glutseus  maximus. 

When  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  shaft  takes  place,  the  lower  por- 
tion is  almost  always  driven  up  behind  the  upper.  The  exceptions  to 
this  are  very  rare. 

Neck  of  thigh-  '^^^^  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  long  and  strong,  for 
bone:  i[^q  purposcs  of  widening  the  basis  of  support  of  the 

trunk,  of  extending  the  range  of  movement  at  the  hip,  and  of 
increasing  the  leverage  of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone \    It,  moreover,  contributes  somewhat 


»  Bell,  Principles  of  Surgery,  i.  76,  illustrates  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
ohliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  by  the  dishing  of  a  wheel.  He  remarks  that 
when  the  body  is  equally  supported  on  both  thigh-bones,  the  weight  is  transmitted  to 
them  in  an  unfavourable  direction,  but  then  each  bears  its  own  share,  and  the  centre 
of  gravitation  falls  in  the  middle  between  them;  and  when  the  body  is  inclmed  to  one 
side,  the  whole  weight  falls  upon  the  neck  of  one  thigh-bone,  but  it  falls  upon  it  in  a 
new  and  more  favourable  direction,  bearing  upon  it  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
comparison  fails,  however,  in  the  important  particular  that  the  inclination  of  the  body 
to  one  side  is  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  inclination  of  the  thigh.  On  the 
contrary,  the  thigh  upon  which  the  body  rests  is  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  so 
as  to  be  brought  more  perpendicularly  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  being  thus  placed  more  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon,  is  actually  in  a 
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to  the  elasticity  of  the  skeleton,  by  transmitting  the  weight  in  a 
curve  instead  of  in  a  straight  line.   It  forms  an  angle 
SfVpro.'    of  about  125«  to  1300  with  the  shaft.    This,  however, 
portionate  to        •    ^  ^  general  rule  the  width  of  the  angle 

length  of  tliigh  "  i  •   i    T_  A 

wid narrowness  j^gars  a  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  thigh-bone  and^ 
of  pelvis.  ^^^^  narrowness  of  the  pelvis.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  diagram  in  which  A  and  B  repre-  ^  ^ 
sent  the  angles  of  junction  of  the  necks  of  the  thigh-bones 
with  the  shafts.  AC  and  BC  are  the  two  thigh-bones 
approximated  to  one  another  at  the  knees  C.  The  line  c 
AB  represents  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  with  the 
heads  and  necks  of  the  thigh-bones.;  and  is  accordingly  the  trans- 
verse measurement  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  thigh-bones,  the 
length  of  which  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  width  of  the  pelvis.  It 
is  evident  that  the  angles  at  A  and  B  will  be  reduced  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  from  ^  to  .6  (in  other  words  as  the  width  of  the 
pelvis)  is  increased.  Again  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be  reduced 
in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  lines  A  C  andBC  (which  represent 
the  thigh-bones)  are  shortened.  In  women,  accordingly,  the  pelvis 
being  wide  and  the  thighs  short,  we  find  that  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  forms  more  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  than  it 
does  in  men\  In  short  men,  also,  the  angle  is  smaller  than  in  tall 
men. 

The  angle  varies  somewhat  at  different  periods  of  life. 

Varies  at  differ-  .  .  i      j»  j 

ent  periods  of  It  is  wide  in  the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  foetus  and 
in  the  child;  and  this,  together  with  the  deficiency  of 
width  of  the  pelvis  in  early  life  (p.  445),  causes  the  hips  to  be  narrow 
and  the  trochanters  to  project  but  little.  Hence  it  is  comparatively 
difficult  to  distingtdsh  the  nature  of  injuries  about  the  hip-joint  in 


rather  leas  favourable  position  than  it  was  before.  Compensation  is  however  afforded 
in  this  way.  When  the  body  rests  upon  both  lower  limbs,  the  weight  is  borne  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  at  the  points  most  distant  from  the 
shafts.  When  the  body  is  inclined  to  one  side  so  as  to  rest  upon  one  limb,  the  tilting 
of  the  pelvis  throws  the  weight  more  directly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  nearer  to  the  line  of  the  shaft,  and  almost  perpendicularly  over  the  dense 
stratum  of  cancelli  that  descends,  from  this  part  of  the  head,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
shaft  (Fig.  T,  E). 

^  It  is  said  by  Sue  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  a  few  lines  longer  in  women 
than  in  men. 
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cMldren.  As  growth  proceeds  the  hips  become  widened,  the  trochanters 
are  rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  angle  of  the  neck  with  the  shaft  is 
reduced;  these  changes  are  most  marked  after  puberty,  and  in  women. 
In  old  age  the  angle  becomes  further  reduced;  whereby  the  hips  are 
thrown  into  still  greater  prominence,  and  this  part  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
more  exposed  to  injury'. 

In  rickety  subjects,  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  the 

and  in  rickets  °  ^  ' 

and  other  angle  becomes  reduced,  often  to  a  right  angle,  and  sometimes 
states.  even  below  this.    It  may  undergo  an  alteration  also  under 

some  other  circumstances,  as  when  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  has  united  in 
a  bad  position.  Such  alterations,  whether  from  rickets  or  other  causes, 
are  usually  attended  with  an  extension  of  the  articular  surface  upon  the 
upper,  and  its  diminution  upon  the  under,  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  enlarged  at  its  base, 

Its  shape 

and  its  vertical  diameter  is  increased,  by  the  extension 
and  thickening  of  the  lower  edge  which  slopes  down  to  join  the 
lower  trochanter  and  the  shaft.  The  strength  thus  imparted  is 
required  here  in  consequence  of  the  angle  at  which  the  neck  is 
set  upon  the  shaft.  Another  strong  projecting  ridge  runs  along 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  to  the  great  trochanter. 
Hence  the  neck  is,  in  its  outer,  or  trochantral  half,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  so  that  its  antero-posterior  diameter  measm-es  a 
third  less  than  the  vertical  diameter.  Near  to  the  head  it  is 
smaller  and  of  more  circular  shape ;  this  is  accordingly  the  weakest 
part,  and  the  most  frequent  seat  of  fractm-e. 

.,       .  The  horizontal  section  (fig.  2)  shews  that  the  neck 

its  curve  for-  \  o  / 

wards.  describes  a  slight  curve,  with  the  convexity  forwards, 

that  is,  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  curve,  which  is  formed  at 
the  junction  of  the  base  of  the  neck  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft.  The  cm-vature  is  greater  on  the  hinder,  than  on  the  anterior, 
surface  of  the  neck. 


1  This  alteration  does  not  invariably  take  place.  Thus  I  have  found  the  angle  to 
measure  125°  in  some  edentulous  skeletons ;  but  in  the  greater  number  that  I  have 
had  an  opijortunity  of  examining,  it  was  much  below  this,  being  generally  about 
no"  after  the  age  of  70.  The  change  in  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decreasing  of  the  height  of  the  figure  in 
advancing  years. 
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It  results  from  tliis  curve,  that  wlien  fracture  is  caused 
foSSrt""  by  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  trochanter,  the  bone  yields  in 
tomZughin  the  direction  of  its  convexity,  that  is  in  front,  and  the  peri- 
fracture.  °  osteum  and  synovial  membrane  are  apt  to  be  lacerated  m 
that  situation  by  the  sharp  projecting  edges  of  the  fracture.  Moreover,  the 
anterior  convex  suiface  of  the  neck  is  rough,  perforated  by  many  holes  for 
vessels,  and  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  its  periosteum,  in  com- 
parison with  the  posterior  concave  surface,  which  is  very  dense,  smooth, 
and  loosely  connected  with  its  periosteum.  For  these  two  reasons  we 
find  that  in  hy  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  the  periosteal  and  synovial  investments  of  the  bone  are 
torn  through  in  front,  but  retain  their  continuity  behind. 

Close  to  the  overhanging  cartilaginous  edge  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  the  neck  is  suddenly  enlarged  a  little,  and  is  perforated  all 
round  by  holes  for  vessels.  Besides  the  vessels  derived  from  these 
soiu-ces  and  from  the  cancellous  texture  in  the  interior  of  the  neck, 
others  are  transmitted  to  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  the 
round  ligament.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femm-  are  as  well  furnished  with  blood  as  other  parts  of  the 
osseous  system,  and  that  the  failure  of  reunion  after  fracture,  which 
is  so  commonly  observed  in  this  portion  of  the  skeleton,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  deficient  supply  of  nutritive  material. 

The  liability  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in 
UabiiitieSto  elderly  persons,  and  especially  in  elderly  females,  is  depend- 
fracture,  ^j^^  following  causes.    First,  this  part  of  the  skeleton 

has  to  bear  a  considerable  weight,  which  falls  upon  it  in  a  very  un- 
favourable direction;  and  the  direction  becomes  increasingly  unfavour- 
able with  advancing  years,  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  angle 
between  the  neck  and  the  shaft.  Secondly,  during  the  early  and  the  adult 
periods  of  life,  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  enabled  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
the  large  amoimt  of  cancellated  texture  which  fills  up  its  interior,  and  by 
the  cancelli  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  (fig.  1,  H)  as  to  afibrd  suj)- 
port  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  needed ;  so  that  the  neck  of 
the  femur  is  very  much  dependent  for  its  strength  upon  the  arrangement 
and  perfection  of  its  cancelli.  In  old  age,  however,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  difficulty  is  being  increased  by  the  alteration  of  the  angle,  the 
compensatory  aid  is  being  withdra-v\Ti  by  that  absorption  of  the  cancellated 
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tissue,  which  takes  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  parts  of  the  skeleton 
at  this  time  of  life  (p.  56),  and  which  seems  to  begin,  and  to  proceed, 
most  quickly  in  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone.  Thirdly,  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  angle  formed  by  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  the  shaft,  in 
elderly  persons,  throws  the  hips  more  out,  and  renders  them  more  ex- 
posed to  injury. 

and  faUiire  of  These  are,  probably,  the  chief  causes  of  the  frequency 
with  which  fracture  occurs  through  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  old  age,  and  of  the  comparative  exemption  of  young  pei-sons 
from  the  accident.  The  breakage,  as  I  have  already  said,  takes  place 
most  frequently  near  the  head  of  the  bone;  it  is  also  not  uncommon  in 
the  opposite  or  trochantral  part  of  the  neck.  In  the  latter  situation 
reparation  will,  under  favourable  circumstances,  commonly  take  place, 
and  bony  reunion  will  be  effected.  In  the  former  situation  such  a  result 
IS  not  to  be  expected;  because  the  bone  is  here  surrounded  by  only  a 
thin  sheet  of  fibrous  and  synovial  tissue,  which  affords  no  opportunity  for 
the  formation  and  lodgement  of  the  materials  from  which  any  extei-nal 
callus  might  be  formed;  because  the  bony  surfaces  themselves  are  not 
retained  in  sufficiently  close  and  steady  apposition  to  permit  of  the  slow 
process  of  direct  osseous  union  between  them;  and  because  that  process 
is  still  further  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  synovial  fluid  into  the  frac- 
ture. It  has  now  and  then  happened  that  the  two  fractured  surfaces 
have  been  held  closely  together,  probably  because  a  portion  of  one  was 
driven  tightly  into  the  other;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  bony 
union  has  been  established ;  but  it  is  a  rare  event.  Sometimes  the  parts 
are  joined  by  fibrous  tissue;  often,  however,  they  remain  nearly  or  quite 
unconnected;  indeed  the  portion  of  the  neck  that  intervenes  between 
the  fracture  and  the  trochanters  usually  undergoes  absorption,  in  conse- 
quence (probably)  of  the  pressure  and  friction  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
against  the  acetabulum  and  surrounding  parts,  by  the  weight  and  move- 
ments of  the  limb,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  Trochanters  {rpexw  or  rpoxaw  to  run)  are  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  shaft;  and  they 
serve  to  strengthen  that  part,  and  to  give  attachment  and  leverage 
to  the  muscles.  The  great  trochanter  ministers  in  this  way  to  the 
muscles  which  abduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  outwards;  and  the 
lesser  trochanter,  in  like  manner,  to  the  psoas  and  ilmcus,  which 
bend  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk.  The  latter  process,  which  is  directed 
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inwards  as  well  as  backwards,  serves  also  to  keep  tlie  tendon 
of  the  josoas  and  iUacus  clear  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  These 
two  muscles  are  very  powerful ;  thej  are  the  great  agents  in 
advancing  the  lower  extremity  in  walking  or  running,  and  they 
have  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  whole  length  of  the  limb  against 
them;'  and  the  ridge  which  runs  from  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  along  the  upper  and  anterior  surface  of  the  neck, 
to  the  great  trochanter,  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
neck  to  bear  the  forcible  tug  of  these  powerful  and  frequently 
acting  muscles.  The  top  of  the  great  trochanter  is  about  f  of 
an  inch  lower  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  difference 
of  elevation  between  the  two  varies,  however,  with  the  degree  of 
inclination  of  the  neck. 

A  rough  prominent  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon 
of  the  glutceus  maximus — the  great  opponent  of  the  psoas  and 
iUacus — is  situated  a  little  external  to  the  trochanter  minor,  and 
runs  for  some  distance  down  the  hinder  and  outer  part  of  the 
shafts  Thus  the  powerful  muscles  which  are  the  great  agents  in 
moving  the  lower  extremity  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
trunk — or  in  rolling  the  trunk  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
extremity — are  attached  to  the  femur,  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another. 

intertrochan-  Intertrochanteric  ridges  the  posterior  and 

terie  ridges.  thicker,  running  directly  between  the  trochanters,  serves 
to  support  them  both  and  to  strengthen  the  bone  at  this  part  where 
the  weight  is  received  from  the  dense  concave  posterior  side  of  the 
neck.  The  anterior  gYVQ&  attachment  to  the  strong  anterior  liga- 
ment of  the  hip.  It  descends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  great 
trochanter,  along  the  base  of  the  neck,  to  the  level  of  the  lesser 
trochanter;  and  then  makes  a  sudden  bend,  or  rather  an  acute 
angle,  and  nms  upwards,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  without 
touching  the  trochanter. 


^  The  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  glutceus  maximus  runs  out  into  a  broad  bold 
process  in  the  hare  and  some  other  animals,  resembling  the  prominent  ridge  in  the 
humerus  of  the  mole,  to  which  the  deltoid— corresponding  muscle  of  the  upper 
extremity — is  attached. 
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Interior  of  the  ^  longitudinal  scction  of  the  thigh -hone  (fig.  1) 
bone.  shews  the  external  wall  to  he  peculiarly  tliick  and  dense 

in  the  middle  third  of  the  shaft,  or  rather  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  third,  where  the  bone  is  narrowest,  and  where  the  medul- 
lary canal  is  most  completely  formed.  Traced  above  and  below 
this,  as  the  bone  becomes  expanded,  the  outer  wall  becomes  thin- 
ner, in  consequence  of  its  inner  surface  being  more  and  more  re- 
solved into  cancellated  texture,  which  extends  further  and  further 
into  the  medullary  canal,  narrowing  and  finally  obliterating  it. 
So  that,  in  the  upper  and  lower  thirds,  and  in  the  articular  ex- 
tremities particularly,  the  outer  wall  is  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity, 
the  medullary  canal  is  quite  lost,  and  the  bone  is  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  cancelli.  This  is  the  case,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  shaft  than  in  the  upper  third ;  and  the  medullary 
canal  is  continued  further,  and  terminates  more  abruptly,  in  the 
latter  direction  than  in  the  former. 

The  disposition  of  the  bony  plates  forming  the 

Arrangement 

ofthecanceUi  canccUi  is  wortliy  of  remark.  In  the  upper  end  of  the 
in  the  neck,  -^q^q  ^t^qj  j-^j^^  great  Strength  and  in  parallel  lines, 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  {H),  where  the  greatest  weight  is 
borne,  downwards  to  the  expanding  inner  wall  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
there  very  thick  and  is  strengthened  by  the  proximity  of  the  lesser 
trochanter.  Other  plates,  passing  off  from  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  wall  in  its  whole  circumference,  where  it  expands,  above  the 
level  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  run  upwards  and  converge,  near  the 
junction  of  the  neck  with  the  great  trochanter  (O),  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  arches  which  support  the  upper  wall  of  the  neck.  The 
great  trochanter  itself,  which  lies  external  to  the  line  in  which 
weight  is  transmitted,  is  composed  of  very  light  structure,  i.  e.  of 
delicate  cancelli  enclosing  large  cells. 

Now  in  old  age  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  cancellated  structure 
of  the  bone  are  first  removed,  that  is  to  say,  the  cancelh  in  the  great 
trochanter,  and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  neck. 
Hence  a  blow  often  breaks  in  the  great  trochanter,  or  causes  the  base 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  be  broken  and  driven  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  trochanter,  which,  being  reduced  to  an  almost  adipose  state,  offers 
little  resistance.     The  same  change,  occurring  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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neck,  clears  away  tlie  delicate  cancelli  on  either  side  of  the  strong  parallel 
vertical  plates  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  leave  the  latter  almost  alone. 
These,  too,  become  weakened  by  the  same  process;  and  the  bone  which 
is,  at  this  part,  chiefly  dependent  for  strength  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
cancelli,  is  easily  broken  when  subjected  to  any  sudden  jar  or  blow. 


in  the  lower 


At  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  the  cancelli,  gradually 
end.  separating  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  as  the 

latter  becomes  more  and  more  expanded,  descend  chiefly  in  per- 
pendicular plates  to  the  articular  surface.    They  are  interrupted 
an  inch  above  it  by  a  wavy  transverse  line,  which  marks  the  junc- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  and  which  is  more  apparent 
than  the  corresponding  line  between  the  head  and  the  neck,  in 
accordance  with  the  later  union  of  the  lower  epiphysis.    This  line 
is  first  obliterated  in  the  middle,  above  the  part  where  the  nucleus : 
of  the  epiphysis  was  first  formed,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
union  of  the  latter  with  the  shaft  is  first  effected  here.    The  can- 
celli are  strongest,  and  most  decidedly  perpendicular,  above  the 
middle  of  the  outer  condyle  ((7),  where  the  greatest  weight  is 
borne.    Above  the  space  between  the  condyles  {D)  the  direction  of 
the  cancelli  is  more  confused.    Above  the  outer  part  of  the  inner 
condyle  they  are  again  more  perpendicular.    A  small  space  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  outer  condyle  (B),  and  a  larger  space  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  internal  condyle  {A), — both  being  out  of  the  line  in 
which  the  chief  weight  is  borne — are  composed  of  light  cancelli 
with  large  interspaces.    Near  the  articular  surface  the  cancelli  be- 
come much  closer,  and  their  arrangement  is  less  clear,  though  their 
chief  direction  is  still  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
Length  of  the        When  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  thigh-bones  are 
condyles.       placed  near  together  upon  a  level  sui-face,  as  when  they 
rest  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  tibiae  in  the  erect  position,  their 
shafts  slant  away  from  one  another,  so  that  each  forms  an  angle  of 
about  15"  with  a  perpendicular  line  falling  between  them.  The 
degree  of  obliquity  varies  a  little;  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  greatest 
in  women  and  in  short  persons,  i.  e.  in  those  persons  in  whom  the 
angle  of  the  neck  with  the  shaft  is  smallest.    The  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur  is  longer  than  the  outer,  in  order  to  render  the  articular 
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surface  at  tlie  knee  level.  Its  length,  therefore,  bears  a  relation  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  femur,  and  also  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
neck  with  the  shaft.  This  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bones,  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  inner  condyles,  permit  the  tibias  to  be  brought 
close  together  under  the  line  of  gravity,  whereby  oscillation  of  the 
trunk  from  side  to  side  in  walking  is  diminished  or  prevented. 

Bandy-leg  and  some  instances  the  object  is  not  completely  attained, 

knock-knee.      ^j^g  condyle  not  having  quite  its  proper  length.  The 

knees  then  are  wide  apart,  and  the  individual  is  said  to  be  "bandy- 
legged," and  has  rather  a  waddling  gait.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inner 
condyle  may  exceed  its  proper  length';  the  knees  are  then  too  close 
together ;  and  the  tibise,  instead  of  descending  vertically,  acquire  a  slant 
outwards,  so  that  the  ankles  are  separated  from  one  another.  This  con- 
stitutes "  knock  knee it  is  always  attended  with  weakness  of  the  limbs 
and  an  imperfect  gait. 

Holes  for  bottom  of  the  deep  hollow  between  the 

vessels.  hinder  part  of  the  condyles  are  two,  three,  or  more 
foramina  for  vessels.  They  correspond  with  the  medullaiy  foramina 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  and  with  certain  large  foramina  in 
the  vertebrae  and  other  short  bones ;  and  they  indicate  the  point 
at  which  ossification  began.  Between  the  7th  and  8th  month  of 
foetal  life,  vessels  are  seen  to  enter  the  epiphysial  cartilage  at  this 
spot,  and  to  be  distributed  in  the  contiguous  substance  of  the 
cartilage.  " 

Ossification  of  the  femur  begins,  near  the  middle  of 
Development.  s];iaft,  at  about  the  40th  day  of  foetal  life,  which  is 
a  little  earlier  than  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  A  nucleus  ap- 
pears in  the  lower  epiphysis,  just  above  the  interval  between  the 
condyles,  about  a  fortnight  before  birth.    This  and  the  adjacent 


1  It  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  outer  condyle  does  not  attain  its  proper 
length.  I  made  out  this  deficiency  of  length  of  the  outer  condyle  to  be  the  cause  of 
"knock-knee"  by  careful  examinations  of  patients  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  de- 
formity (Lectures  on  Surgery  in  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1850,  p.  91)  ; 
and  I  lately  found,  in  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren,  a  specimen  in  which  the  shortness  of  the 
condyle  is  very  apparent ;  still  more  recently  I  had  an  opportxmity  of  verifying  the 
same  by  dissection. 
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epiphysis  of  the  tibia  are  the  only  ones  in  the  body  in  which  an 
osseous  nucleus  exists  at  birth.  The  presence  of  this  nucleus  is 
sometimes  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  afford- 
ing a  means  of  assisting  us  to  determine  the  age  of  a  foetus.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  that  epiphyses,  which  are  first  ossified,  are 
last  united  to  their  shafts,  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone 
remains  separate  longer  than  any  other  in  the  body.  Ossifica- 
tion extends  from  the  shaft  into  the  neck.  A  nucleus  appears  for 
the  epiphysis  of  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  1st  year;  in  that  for  the 
great  trochanter  about  the  4th  year;  and  in  that  for  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter about  the  13  th  year.  The  several  epiphyses  are  united  to 
the  shaft  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  of  their  appearance;  the  lesser 
trochanter  soon  after  puberty;  the  gTeat  trochanter  at  about  17; 
the  head  at  18^;  and  the  lower  exti-emity  from  20  to  25. 

At  birth  the  femur  presents,  in  a  more  or  less  marked 

Proportion  to  .  •     .1         i  i.  2 

rest  of  skeleton  manner,  the  same  curves  and  prominences  as  m  the  adult  . 
at  birth,  &c     rjy^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^       ^^^^  nearly  in  the  same  line  with  the 

shaft  (PI.  I.  p.  35) ;  the  two  thigh-bones  are  more  nearly  parallel ;  and  there 
is  less  difference  in  length  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  condyle.  The 
bone  is  comparatively  short  at  birth,  and  does  not  attain  its  proper  rela- 
tive length  till  after  puberty  (Table  at  p.  110).  It  is,  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  longer  in  man  than  in  most  animals,  and  in  the  European 
than  in  the  Negro  (pp.  106  and  108).  In  cases  of  rickets  it  not  unfre- 
quently  fails  to  attain  its  proper  length  on  one  or  both  sides  (pp.  53, 
63,  100). 

The  connecting  medium  between  the  lower  epiphysis 

DiBeases. 

and  the  shaft  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  seat  of  acute  ulcera- 
tive inflammation  in  young  persons.  Exostoses  may  grow  from  various 
parts  of  the  thigh-bone ;  the  most  frequent  situation  is  the  front  of  the 
shaft,  where  they  are  commonly  broad  and  flat,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  attachment  of  the  adductor  longus  to  the  inner  condyle,  where  they 


1  Meckel  says  the  union  of  the  head  takes  place  before  that  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

^  The  curve  backwards  in  the  upper  part  is  commonly  rather  more,  and  the  curve 
forwards  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  rather  less  decided  than  they 
subsequently  become. 
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are  generally  more  elongated'.  It  is  frequently,  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  of  the  long  bones,  the  seat  of  encephaloma,  which  may 
spring  from  its  shaft,  from  the  spongy  texture  of  its  internal  condyle, 
or  from  any  other  part. 


THE  PATELLA  (Plates  XXXIX.  and  XL.) 

serves  to  protect  the  front  of  the  knee-joint;  and  it 
Mdaffordr^  affords  soHie  leverage  to  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle, 
leverage  to  distancinff  its  tcndon  from  the  centre  of  motion  in 

quadriceps.  •' 

the  knee.  For  the  former  purpose  it  is  spread  out  so  as 
to  cover  a  large  space ;  and  it  is  flattened  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face to  permit  of  kneeling  upon  it  without  discomfort.  For  the 
sake  of  leverage  it  is  thick,  so  as  to  present  a  prominent  anterior 
edge,  which  is  removed  to  some  little  distance  from  the  articular 
surface.  To  this  prominent  edge  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
is  connected  above,  and  its  continuation,  the  tendo-patellce,  below; 
and  some  fibres  of  communication  between  the  two  occupy  the  lon- 
gitudinal furrows  on  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  bone.  The  interval 
between  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  and  the  margin  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  patella  is,  in  each  instance,  occupied  by  a  roll  of  fat  (PI. 
XXXIX.  F  and  /).  '  The  upper  edge  of  the  patella  is  broad, 
to  receive  the  broad  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  and  is  sloped  a 
little,  from  above,  downwards  and  forwards.  The  lower  edge  is 
more  pointed,  the  tendo-patellse  being  less  wide  than  that  of  the 
quadriceps ;  it  is  prolonged  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  articular  surface;  and  it  overhangs  the  mass  of  fat  (7) 
which  lies  on  the  front  of  the  joint. 


1  Barkow,  Anatomische  Ahliandlungen,  Breslaw,  1851,  describes  a  process,  occasion- 
ally met  with,  projecting  from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  at  a  variable 
distance  above  the  condyle.  He  caUs  it  "external  supra-condyloid,"  and  regards  it  aa 
analogous  to  the  process  found  in  the  horse,  beaver,  armadiUo,  &c.  Dr  Wilbrand, 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  xix.  571,  describes  such  a  process,  in  a  strong  man,  situated 
at  the  attachment  of  the  short  portion  of  the  biceps  femoris ;  it  was  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  four  lines  thick,  and  projected  outwards  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and 
had  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  a  morbid  exostosis. 
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In  the  bent  position  of  the  knee  the  prominent  an- 
foXestadif-  terior  surface  of  the  femoral  condyles  affords  a  leverage 
ferent  positions      the  quadriccps :  and  the  patella,  occupying  the  in- 

of  the  joint;  i  i    '  j-  _ 

terval  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  projects  very  little. 
Dm-ing  extension  of  the  joint,  as  the  tibia  comes  more  into  a 
level  with  the  fore  part  of  the  femur,  and  as  the  leverage  afforded 
by  the  latter,  accordingly,  diminishes,  the  patella  mounts  upon  the 
prominent  sm-face  of  the  condyles,  stands  out  more  strongly  in 
relief  in  its  whole  length,  and  keeps  the  quadriceps  at  a  distance 
from  the  centre  of  motion.  In  the  last  stage  of  extension,  when 
the  flat  under  sia*face  of  the  femur  slides,  without  much  resistance, 
into  its  position  upon  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  when,  therefore, 
much  muscular  power  is  not  required  to  complete  the  movement, 
the  patella  again  occupies  a  less  prominent  position,  for  it  lies  upon 
the  uppermost,  slightly  retiring,  part  of  the  condyles,  and  upon  the 
still,  more  retiring  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  just  above  the 
condyles. 

in  the  flexed  The  patella  must,  therefore,  be  considered  with  re- 
state, ference  to  each  of  these  three  positions  of  the  joint.  In 
the  most  flexed  position  (fig.  3),  only  the  upper  third,  or  fourth, 
of  its  cartilaginous  surface  lies  upon  the  condyles  of  the  femm*; 
and  the  lower  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  rest  upon  the  large  mass 
of  fat  (J)  which  occupies  the  triangular  interval  between  the  patella, 
the  femur,  and  the  tibia.  Accordingly,  when  the  knee  is  bent,  the 
lower  part  of  the  patella  can  be  made  to  recede  upon  pressure;  and 
it  resumes  its  position,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  proving  that 
it  is  supported,  not  by  bone,  but  by  the  elastic  pad  of  fat  just 
mentioned. 

during  exten-  cxtcnsion  takcs  placc,  morc  of  the  patella  is 

sion;  gradually  drawn  upon  the  front  of  the  condyles ;  and,  be- 

fore the  limb  is  quite  straight,  the  whole  surface  of  the  patella  passes 
over  this  part.  At  the  intermediate  point  between  the  straight  and 
the  most  bent  positions  (fig.  2),  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  condyles.  The  whole  of  its  middle  third,  at  any 
rate,  has  become  so.  The  patella  rests  now  upon  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  condyles,  affords  a  greater  advantage  of  leverage  to  the 
quadriccps  than  in  any  other  position  of  the  knee,  and  is  subjected 
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to  a  severe  strain  from  the  pull  of  this  powerful  muscle.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, when  in  or  near  this  position  that  it  is  most  frequently 
snapped  by  the  sudden  forcible  contraction  of  the  muscle;  and  in 
that  accident  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  is  usually  broken  off  from 
the  rest — or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  part  above  this  is  broken 
off  from  it.  Hence  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  patella  is  commonly 
transverse,  and  is  situated  at  about  the  junction  of  the  lower  with 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  bone,  or  a  little  below  the  middle.  The 
articular  surface  of  the  dried  patella  is  often  concave  at  this  part; 
but,  in  the  recent  state,  the  concavity  is,  in  great  measure,  filled 
up  by  the  cartilage,  which  is  thicker  here  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  extended  third  position — that  of  the  fully  extended 

state.  knee  (fig.  1) — the  patella  is  drawn  up,  so  that  only  the 

lower  third  or  fom-th,  or  even  less,  of  its  articular  surface  rests 
upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  ;  and  the  upper  two-thirds, 
or  three-fourths,  lie  upon  the  bed  of  fat  which  covers  the  lower 
and  fore  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

In  some  patellse  (PI.  XL.  fig.  1)  three  facets  may  be 
on  artteidar  obscrvcd  upou  the  articular  surface,  denoting  the  parts 
surface  of  "which  are  respectively  in  contact  with  the  condyles  in 
these  three  positions.  There  is  the  concave  middle  facet 
(B)  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  and  which  lies  upon 
the  prominent  convex  portion  of  the  condyles  in  the  mid-position  of 
the  joint.  This  is  separated  by  slight  transverse  ridges,  above 
and  below,  from  the  narrow  flat  facets  (^  and  F)  which  respectively 
lie  upon  the  condyles  in  the  extended  and  flexed  positions. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXXIX. 

Patella  in  three  positions  of  Knee. 

Eig.  I.  Right-knee  joint  viewed  from  outer  side  in  the  extended  position.  A,  fe- 
mur. B,  tibia.  C,  fibula.  D,  section  of  patella.  JE,  Rectus  tendon.  F,  fat  behind 
rectus  tendon.  G,  layer  of  fat  upon  front  of  femur.  H,  tendo  patellae.  /,  mass  of 
fat  behind  tendo  patellje.  K,  external  lateral  ligament.  L,  external  semUunar  carti- 
lage.   M,  tendon  of  poplitajus. 

Fig.  1.    The  same  partially  bent.    The  letters  as  in  Fig.  i. 

Fig.  3.    The  same  fully  bent.    The  letters  as  in  Fig.  r. 
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In  the  froff  there  is  no  patella;  but  its  place,  as  an 

Substitute  in  ,  °  i  j  c 

frog  and  otiier  assistant  to  the  quadriceps  muscle,  is,  in  some  measure,  sup- 
auim  s.  plied  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  ■which,  arising 
from  the  forepai't  of  the  condyle  of  the  fenftir,  and  lying  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  serves  to  distance  the  latter  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  In  some  other  animals,  as  the  kangaroo  and  ostrich,  where  the 
patella  is  absent,  the  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  prominence 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Owing  to  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  shaft  of  tlie 
chiefly  upon  femur,  and  the  great  strength  of  the  vastus  externus, 
of  femi^""^^^^  the  conti-actile  power  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  pass, 
from  without  inwards,  to  the  patella  exceeds  the  force  of 
those  which  are  directed  upon  it  from  the  inner  side.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  more  forcible  traction  exerted  upon  it  in  an  outward, 
than  in  an  inward,  direction;  and,  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  bone 
to  pass  outwards  by  reason  of  this  superior  force,  and  to  afford  a 
hetter  fulcrum  for  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur  presents  a  larger  articular  surface  for  the 
patella  than  does  the  inne^  condyle,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  former 
(PI.  XXXVm.  fig.  6,  C)  is  advanced  further  forward,  than  is  the 
inner  edge  of  the  latter  ^ 

Dislocation;  spite  of  this  provision,  however,  when  dislocation 

from  disease;  ^akes  place  in  consequence  of  muscular  contraction,  which 
it  does  in  some  diseased  conditions,  the  bone  is  invariably  drawn  on  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  It  has  been  known  to  be  drawn  so  far 
lachwa/rds  in  this  direction  that,  passing  behind  the  centre  of  motion  of 
the  knee,  when  the  joint  was  bent,  it  has  caused  the  quadriceps  to  act 
as  &  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thighs 

from  accident.  ^^^^  dislocation  takes  place  from  an  accident, 

which  is  usually  a  blow,  the  patella  is  commonly  driven  on  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  because,  lying  principally  upon  the  outer 


The  prominence  of  the  outer  condyle  in  front,  and  of  the  inner  condyle  behind 
have  reference,  not  only  to  the  inclination  of  the  thigh  inwards,  but  also  to  thi 
slightly  obhque  plane,  in  which  the  leg  is  moved,  in  flexion  and  extension,  upon  the 
thigh.    (See  description  of  the  knee-joint.) 

*  Robert,  Vices  dc  CovformcUion.    Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  .July,  1852. 
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condyle,  it  is  more  easily  forced  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  when  it  has 
once  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  outer  condyle  it  is  less  likely  to  be 
replaced,  than  if  it  had  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  both  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  prominence  of  this  condyle,  and  of  the  preponde- 
rating force  of  the  vastus  externus  as  compared  with  that  of  the  va-stus 
internus. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  patella  is  divided  hj  a 
Siauar  facet  lougitudinal  ridge  into  two  unequal  facets,  of  wliicli  the 
pecuuar  to  q^^qj,  q^^^  larger  is  adapted  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur ;  tlie  inner  and  smaller  rests  upon  the  inner  con- 
dyle ;  and  the  ridge  between  them  is  fitted  to  the  fiuTow  between 
the  condyles.  This  preponderance  in  size  of  the  outer  articular 
facet  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  associated  with  the  prominence  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  external  condyle,  which  has  relation,  as  just 
said,  to  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  human  thigh-bone  as  it  de- 
scends, and  also  to  a  slight  twist  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which 
throws  the  outer  condyle  a  little  forwards. 

In  Quadrumana  the  thigh  is  nearly  vertical,  the  trochlea  is  in 
the  middle,  between  the  two  condyles,  and  the  articular  surface  of 
the  patella  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  ridge  which  occu- 
pies the  trochlea. 

In  most  animals,  below  quadrumana,  the  thigh-bone  is  inclined 
outwards,  away  from  the  trunk,  and  the  twist  in  the  shaft  is  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  the  human  femur;  the  inner  condyle  is,  conse- 
quently, thrown  more  forward,  is  more  prominent  than  the  outer,  and 
has  to  bear  the  chief  stress  of  the  pull  of  the  extensor  muscle.  The 
patella  is  shaped  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  these  animals,  its  inner 
articular  facet  being  larger  than  the  outer.  By  the  mere  observation, 
therefore,  of  the  relative  size  of  its  articular  facets,  the  human  patella 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  patella  corresponds  with  the  other  sesamoid 
Patella resem-  •   i^g-^j™  composcd  throughout  of  nearly  uniform, 

bles  sesamoid     ^^"^  ^  ox  '       r  + 

tones  in  struc-  d.ense.  Cancellated  structure.     Hence  it  is  ot  gic.u 
strength,  which  is  necessary  to  withstand  the  power- 
M  contraction  of  the  quadriceps.   That  it  has  no  greater  strength 
than  is  needed,  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  unfrequently 
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snapped  by  the  sudden  pull  of  the  muscle;  it  more  frequently 
gives  way  than  either  of  the  tendons  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  muscle  and  with  the  tibia. 

It  is  formed  of  cartilage  in  the  third  month  of  foetal 

Development.  .  " 

life;  and  it  remains  cartilaginous  till  the  second  or  third 
year  after  birth,  when  an  osseous  nucleus  appears  near  the  middle, 
beneath  the  spot,  on  its  anterior  surface,  where  several  foramina  for 
vessels  may  be  usually  seen.  The  nucleus  soon  acquires  a  knotty 
or  tuberculated  outline,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary bones,  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  sesamoid  bones.  Ossification 
is  complete  about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  patella  attains  to 
greater  proportionate  size  in  man  than  in  the  ape,  and  in  the  Eu- 
ropean than  in  the  Negro.    It  is  usually  small  in  rickety  persons. 

itshomoiogue  relation  is  evidently  rather  with  the  quadriceps 

extensor  muscle  than  with  any  particular  bone;  and,  in 
deciding  its  correspondence  with  any  bone,  or  bony  process,  in  the  upper 
extremity,  we  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  connection  of  such  bone  or 
process  with  the  muscle  in  the  arm  which  corresponds  most  nearly  with 
the  quadriceps.  The  triceps  extensor  of  the  forearm,  in  function  and 
attachments,  answers  in  many  respects,  in  more  respects  than  any  other 
muscle,  to  the  quadriceps  extensor  of  the  leg,  and  may,  I  think,  fairly 
be  regarded  as  its  correspondent.  As  this  muscle  has  no  sesamoid,  there 
is  no  distinct  homologue  of  the  patella  in  the  upper  limb,  and  the  only 
part  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  fairly  be  considered  as  presenting  a 
claim  to  be  compared  with  it  is  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  into 
which  the  triceps  tendon  is  implanted. 


THE  TIBIA   (Plate  XL.) 

The  narrow  ^^^^^^       l^^gt^i-     ^hc  shaft  gradually 

and  weak       dccrcascs  in  size  from  the  upper  end  to  about  4  inches 

point*  _ 

above  the  ankle,  and  then  expands  again  a  little;  and 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  skeleton  indicates  that  this  narrowest  part 
of  the  tibia  has  to  bear  a  gi'eater  weight  upon  a  smaller  area  than 
any  other  bone.  The  section  shews  the  wall  of  the  shaft  to  be 
rather  thick  here;  but  experience  tells  us  that  this  does  not  quite 
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make  amends  for  tlie  smallness  of  the  calibre  of  the  bone,  and  that 
the  tibia  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  several  bones 
are,  in  the  adult  at  any  rate,  v^reakest  where  they  are  smallest. 

Liable  to  The  lower  third  of  the  leg,  indeed,  is  more  often  broken 

dUeasr''"^  than  any  other  part  of  the  inferior  extremity.  When  a 
man  falls  from  a  height  on  one  or  both  feet,  fracture,  if  it  occur,  takes 
place  most  frequently  in  this  situation.  The  first  evidence  of  rickets  is 
generally  afforded  by  an  increase  of  the  bend  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia;  and  that  the  bone  is  here  vitally,  as  well  as  physically,  weak 
is  proved  by  its  being  more  often  the  seat  of  inflammation,  with 
the  various  sequences — sclerosis,  node,  ulceration  and  necrosis — than 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XL. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  patella.  A,  upper  edge 
where  rectus  tendon  is  attached.  B,  lower  edge  where  tendo  patellse  is  attached. 
C,  anterior  surface;  the  canceUi  immediately  beneath  it  lie  parallel  with  it.  D,  E,  F, 
middle,  upper  and  lower  portions  of  articular  surface.  The  cancelli  radiate  from  this 
surface  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  bone. 

Fig.  2.  Vertical  section  from  before  backwards  through  tibia.  A,  crest.  B, 
posterior  waU.  G,  spine.  D,  space  in  front  of  spine  ;  E,  ditto  behind  spine.  F,  F, 
line  of  union  of  upper  epiphysis.  Q,  G,  ditto  of  lower  epiphysis.  H,  tubercle.  /, 
point  of  insertion  of  tendo  patellae. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  through  fibula.  A,  upper  articular  surface.  B,  lower 
ditto,  with  cancelli  radiating  from  it.  G,  projecting  upper  extremity  to  which  external 
lateral  ligament  is  attached.  2>,  outer  malleolus;  the  canceUi  are  here  paraUel  with 
surface. 

Fig.  4.    Tibia  and  fibula  at  birth,  viewed  from  inner  side,  shewing  the  curve  ot 

tibia  near  upper  end. 

Fig.  5.  Horizontal  section  through  tibia  and  fibula  near  the  middle  of  leg,  shew- 
ing the  relative  position  of  the  two  bones,  &c.    A,  crest  of  tibia.    B,  posterior  wall. 

C,  ridge  for  interosseous  membrane.  D,  edge  on  fibula  for  attachment  of  extensor 
longus  digitorum.  E,  hoUow  on  outer  side  of  fibula  for  peronei.  F,  ridge  for  inter- 
osseous membrane.  Ann 

Fig.  6.    Horizontal  section  through  tibia  and  fibula  at  narrowest  part.    A,  B,  t, 

D,  E,  the  same  as  in  preceding. 

Fig.  7.  Horizontal  section  through  tibia  and  fibula  a  httle  above  lower  articular 
surface  of  tibia.    J,  anterior  surface.    ^,  posterior  surface. 

Fig.  8.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  upper  end  of  tibia.  C,  inner 
tubercle  of  spine.  G',  outer  ditto.  F,  F,  line  of  union  of  epiphysis.  K  and  L,  inner 
and  outer  articular  surfaces,  with  dense  bone  beneath  them  and  bony  plates  descending 
vertically  to  the  inner  and  outer  waUs  of  shaft;  whereas  beneath  the  spine,  where  no 
weight  is  borne,  the  cancelli  are  fine  and  irregularly  disi)0sed. 
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any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  the  adja- 
cent soft  pai"ts  partook  of  this  infirmity;  for  varix  of  the  subcutane- 
ous veins,  and  of  the  small  cutaneous  vessels,  purpurous  spots,  ery- 
thema, and  ulcers  are  far  more  common  in  this  region  than  elsewhere. 

We  naturally  enquire  what  are  the  advantages  gained 

Advantages  of  .  _  . 

small  size  of     by  this  economy  of  size,  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages 

leg  at  this  part,  ^j^^j^  entails.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  activity 
that  the  components  of  the  extremities  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
decrease  in  size  as  they  become  more  distant  from  the  centre,  inasmuch 
as  the  area  through  which  they  must  be  moved  increases  in  like  propor- 
tion with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  much  bulk  and 
weight  would  be  an  impediment  to  quickness  of  movement.  Accord- 
ingly, although  the  foot  is  spread  out  to  afibrd  a  basis  of  support  upon 
the  ground,  the  bones  of  the  lower  limb  diminish  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ankle;  the  slight  exception  afibrded  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  being  requisite  to  give  greater 
security  to  the  ankle-joint.  In  like  manner,  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
decrease  in  size  as  they  descend,  till  near  the  wrist-joint,  when  they 
again  expand  a  little.  Secondly,  the  contraction  of  the  leg  above  the 
ankle  gives  greater  space  for  the  play  of  the  opposite  foot,  when  it  is 
carried  forward  in  walking  and  running,  and  prevents  the  one  limb 
being  caught  and  injured  by  the  other. 

No  muscles  ■  admit  of  the  small  size  of  the  bones  at  this  part  few 
attached  here.  qj.  muscular  fibres  take  their  origin,  and  no  tendons  are 
implanted,  here.  The  various  tendons,  to  which  the  muscular  fibres 
have  converged,  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  compatible 
with  the  required  strength;  they  lie  close  to  the  bones,  being  connected 
with  them  by  loose  areolar  tissue  or  synovial  sheaths,  and  are  bound  in 
their  places  by  strong  bands  of  fascisB. 

Sides  of  the  the  point  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  the 

shaft  tiijja  jg  nearly  cylindrical.     Above  tins  the  shaft  is 

distinctly  three-sided.  Of  these  sides  the  inner,  or  broadest, 
forms  the  shin,  and  is  covered  only  by  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue.  The  fascial  investment  of  the  rest  of  the  limb  is  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  the  tibia,  and 
does  not  extend  upon  this  inner  side,  which  is,  accordingly,  a  good 
deal  exposed  to  injury,  and  occasionally  suffers  from  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  skin.    I  have  called  it  the  inner  side ; 
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but  it  is  really  inclined  so  as  to  look  forwards  and  inwards,  and, 
meeting  at  an  angle  the  strong  fascia  which  extends  to  its  anterior 
margin  from  the  fibula,  it  gives  to  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  a 
shape  favourable  for  making  its  way  through  the  air  and  water, 
or  through  long  grass,  underwood,  heath,  &c.  The  hinder  and 
the  outer  sides  of  the  tibia  present  nothing  remarkable.  They 
are  smooth,  giving  origin  only  to  muscular  fibres,  except  in  the 
popliteal  line,  where  the  bone  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  popliteal  muscle  and  fascia. 

A  little  below  the  popliteal  line,  in  the  posterior 

Caualforme-  i       i    ^     •      i     i  •         c   ^  7  /> 

duuary  artery;  aspcct  of  the  shaft,  IS  the  large  openmg  ot  the  canal  jor 
why  so  large.  ^^^^  medullary  artery,  slanted  downwards,  and  directed, 
as  usual,  towards  the  epiphysis  first  imited,  and  towards  that  part 
of  the  shaft  which  is  smallest  and  hardest,  and  which  contains  the 
medullary  canal  in  its  most  developed  state.  The  reason  that  this 
orifice  and  the  vessel  it  transmits  are  so  large,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  bones,  is,  not  that  the  medullary  canal  is  larger  than 
in  other  bones,  for  that  of  the  femur  is  both  wider  and  longer,  but 
because  the  contents  of  the  medullary  canal,  and  of  the  cancellated 
tissue  for  some  distance  below,  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
this  artery  for  their  supply  of  blood.  They  are  so,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  corresponding  parts  in  other  bones,  forasmuch  as  the 
wall  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  being  here  very  dense  to  enable  it  to 
bear  so  great  weight  upon  so  small  an  area,  can  transmit  very  few 

vessels  to  the  interior. 

Of  the  three  ridges  that  separate  the  three  sides  of 
The  ridges;  ^^^^^       anterior,  called  the  Crest,  is  the  most  con- 

spicuous. It  contributes  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  bone.  It  is 
serpentine,  being  curved  outwards  in  its  lower,  and  inwards  m  its 
upper,  part;  and  the  flexm-es  in  the  slighter  cases  of  rickets  are 
usually  exaggerations  of  these  curves  in  the  crest.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  of  rickets,  where  the  effects  of  the  malady  are  evinced 
at  an  earlier  period,  there  is  often  only  one  flexm-e;  and  this  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  forward  cm-ve  which  is  presented  by  the 
bone  between  its  two  extremities,  and  which  is  most  mai-ked  near 
the  upper  end.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft  the  anterior  sm-face 
of  the  bone  is  flattened,  and  the  crest  disappears.    At  the  upper 
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part  the  crest  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
liead  of  the  tibia.  It  is  partly  interrupted  by  the  tuber  tibiffi ;  the 
an-angement  is  such  thaii|(;he  pull  of  the  great  extensor  muscle 
is  made  directly  upon  this  strong  anterior  part  of  the  tibia. 

The  inner  ridge  may  be  traced,  below,  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
malleolus ;  above,  it  is  lost  in  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  The  outer  ridge  is  most  distinct  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
shaft,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  fibres  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. It  is  continued,  above,  into  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia ;  and,  below,  it  is  directed  towards  the  concavity  for  the 
lodgement  of  the  fibula. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  disposition  of 

their  disposition  '  _ 

mth  reference  thcsc  ridgcs,  that  the  Weight,  received  firom  the  outer 
sion  of  weight  coudyle  of  the  femm*,  is  chiefly  transmitted  along  the 
from  the  femur.  ^^^^^  autcrior  part  of  the  tibia,  while  that  from  the 
inner  condyle  is  chiefly  transmitted  along  the  inner  and  posterior 
part  of  the  bone.  This  construction  of  the  tibia,  and  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  weight  received  from  the  respective  condyles,  accord 
with  the  fact  that  a  slight  rotation  of  the  tibia  outwards  at  the 
knee  accompanies  the  extension  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh^;  it 
being  evident  that  such  rotation  will  bring  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur  into  more  close  relation  with  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  inner  condyle  into  more  close  relation  with  the  posterior 
surface. 

The  slight  obliquity,  from  above,  downwards  and 
outwards,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  direction  of 
the  rough  ridge  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tuber,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tendo  patellae,  and  the  direction  of  the  little  processes  which 
create  the  roughness,  have  relation  also  to  this  rotation  which 
accompanies  extension  of  the  knee.  For  they  indicate  that  the 
fibres  of  the  tendon  descend  with  slight  obliquity  inwards  to  the 
tuber ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  traction,  made  upon  the  tuber 
by  the  quadriceps,  will  exert  some  influence  in  rotating  the  tibia 
outwards,  in  addition  to  the  greater  result  of  extending  it  upon 
the  femur. 


^  See  description  of  knee-joint,  p.  526. 
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It  is  well  to  remark  how  near  to  the  articular  surfacR 

Sepiphyds"  (^^"^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'0°^  i*)  i«  faint  ridge  encircling 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  whicji^ indicates  the  line  of  union 
of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft.  Because  if,  in  a  young  person,  the  sec- 
tion be  made  below  this  line  in  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee, 
and  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft  be  removed, 
the  stratum  of  cartilage,  by  means  of  which  the  shaft  is  increased  in 
length,  will  be  taken  away;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  limb  will  be  impaired  (p.  44). 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  wider  behind  than  in 

Upper  end.  ^  ^ 

front,  corresponding  with  the  shape  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  femur.  It  overhangs  the  shaft,  behind,  whereas,  in  front,  it 
is  rather  retiring ;  thus  creating  a  curve  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft 
with  the  head,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  foetal  (PI.  XL.  fig.  4)  and 
young  bone  than  in  the  adult  (fig.  2).  The  outer  condyle  projects 
in  an  especial  manner  over  the  fibula,  so  as  to  transmit  some  weight 
to  it ;  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  articular  facet  for  union  with 
the  fibula  is  almost  horizontal.  A  curved  line  runs  forwards  from 
this  facet,  and,  descending  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tuber,  joins  the 
crest ;  it  gives  attachment,  below,  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg  and  to 
the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum ;  above,  it  gives  attachment  to  some  fibres  of  the  biceps 
tendon  near  the  fibula,  to  a  strong  process  of  the  fascia  lata  which 
descends  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  knee  from  the  tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  to  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and  to  the  fascial 
investment  of  the  knee.  A  corresponding  cm-ved  line,  ascending 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  tuber,  beneath  the  inner  articular  end, 
terminates  in  the  rough  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  part  of  the  semi- 
membranosus tendon ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  vastus  internus, 
and  to  the  fascial  covering  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  It  is  less 
marked  than  the  outer  line.  Beneath  the  ridge  for  the  semi- 
membranosus is  a  rough  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  and  above  it  is  a  groove,  lined  with  cartilage,  but 
not  communicating  with  the  joint.  This  groove  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  the  semi-membranosus  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint ; 
and  the  portion  of  the  tendon  which  is  so  placed  runs  on  to  be 
inserted  into  the  bone  just  in  front  of  the  groove. 
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Interior  of  the  -  ^  sectioii  of  the  tibia  (fig.  2)  shews  tlie  medullary 
bone.  cavity  to  be  well  formed  where  the  bone  is  smallest,  and 

where  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  thickest ;  that  is,  rather  below  the 
middle.  It  shews  also  the  plates  of  the  cancelli  diverging  from 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  as  it  expands  and  becomes  thinner,  above  and 
below.  At  the  lower  part  they  run  perpendicularly  to  the  articular 
surface ;  above,  they  do  the  same,  but  are  directed  in  greatest  num- 
bers towards  the  middle  of  each  articular  facet,  where  there  is  a 
thickish  stratum  of  dense  bone  intervening  between  them  and  the 
cartilage. 

Ossification  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the 

Development. 

tibia  at  about  the  50th  day  of  foetal  life,  and  quickly 
extends  upwards  and  downwards.  A  nucleus  for  the  upper  epi- 
physis (PI.  I.  p.  35)  appears  before  birth ;  the  tubercle  is  usually 
formed  by  a  prolongation  of  this,  but  now  and  then  has  a  separate 
centre.  The  nucleus  for  the  lower  epiphysis  appears  at  about  a 
year  after  birth;  an  extension  of  it  forms  the  internal  malleolus 
(PI.  II.  p.  40) ;  it  is  united  with  the  shaft  about  the  18th  year. 
The  union  of  the  upper  epiphysis  with  the  shaft  does  not  take 
place  till  between  the  20th  and  24th  years.  The  cuiwes  at  birth 
are  commonly  as  marked  as  at  subsequent  periods ;  the  anterior  one 
near  the  upper  end  is  more  so. 


THE  FIBULA.   (Plate  XL.) 

Increased  sur-  "^^^  hinder  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
face  for  attacii-  projccts  a  good  deal,  so  as  to  overhane;  the  shaft:  and 

ment  of  muscles.  ,  a         i  •  i    •         •  ^ 

tne  hbula,  which  is  articulated  with  this  part,  serves,  m 
some  measure,  as  a  prop  to  it ;  but  the  office  of  the  fibula  is  less  to 
carry  weight  than  to  widen  the  space  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
and  to  give  security  to  the  ankle-joint.  Accordingly,  it  is  covered 
by  muscles,  except  at  the  lower  part,  which  is  left  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  muscles  and  tendons  separating  to  pass,  some  in 
front  of,  and  others  behind,  the  ankle.  Its  value  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  basis  for  attachment  of  muscles  must  not  be  esti- 
mated simply  by  the  external  area  of  the  bone  itself,  which  is 
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small ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  space  Jbetween  it 
and  the  tibia  is,  through  its  means,  rendered  available  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  aid  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  fibula  is 
firmly  bound  to  the  tibia  above  and  below;  so  that  both  bones 
are  often  broken  together.  When  they  are  so,  the  fracture  in  the 
fibula  is  commonly  at  a  higher  point  than  that  in  the  tibia. 

It  has  one  chief  Curvature,  which  is  backwards ;  in 
The  shaft.  opposite  direction,  therefore,  to  the  chief  curve  in  the 

tibia.  This  causes  it  to  be,  in  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent, 
behind  the  level  of  the  tibia,  so  much  so  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  its  anterior  edge  lies  in  a  plane  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
tibia  (figs.  5  and  6).  Hence,  unless  care  be  taken  in  the  flap 
amputation,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  very  likely  to  be  passed  be- 
tween the  two  bones,  which  causes  some  embarrassment  in  the 
operation.  The  lateral  curves  are  slight ;  the  chief  is  one,  in  the 
middle,  towards  the  tibia.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  bone  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  the  part  which  is 
usually  broken  when  the  ankle  is  dislocated.  The  shaft  is 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  presents  projecting 
ridges  which  increase  the  surface  for  attachment  of  muscles.  The 
medullary  artery  pierces  the  hinder  surface  of  the  shaft  a  little 
above  the  middle,  and  slants  downwards  towards  the  narrowest 
part. 

Inconstancy  of  The  fibula  is  a  very  inconstant  bone  in  the  animal  series, 
the  fibula  in     gome  relation  may  he  observed  between  the  extent  of  its 

the  aninial  i     ,    .  i  •     •  x 

series.  development  and  that  of  the  ulna;  but  this  is  not  urn- 

form.  In  Carnivorous  and  Pachydermatous  aniraals  it  extends  from 
the  end  of  the  tibia  to  the  ankle,  as  in  man.  In  most  Rodents  it 
is  united  with  the  tibia  at  the  lower  part.  In  Ruminants  it  alto- 
gether disappears.  In  Birds  it  is  present,  its  upper  extremity  en- 
tering into  the  knee-joint,  and  being  articulated  with  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur.  In  this  class  of  animals  it  is  applied  close  against 
the  tibia,  like  the  ulna  in  Ruminants,  and  dwmdles  and  disappears 
about  the  middle  of  the  leg.  In  Reptiles  it  is  of  large  size;  in  many 
extending  to  the  knee-joint  above  and  to  the  tarsus  below.  In  the 
Bat  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula  and  the  upper  half  of  the  ulna  are 
retained.  In  some  of  the  Monotremes  it  extends  up  in  front  of,  or 
beside,  the  knee-joint,  and  is  expanded,  like  the  olecranon  in  these  am- 
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mals  and  -in  the  Bat.  There  is  a  relation  between  its  presence  and 
absence,  and  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  outer  toes,  as  we  found  to 
be  the  case  between  the  ulna  and  the  outer  fingers  (p.  379);  but  it  is 
not  so  close  as  in  the  latter  instance.  For  example,  in  the  rhinoceros, 
which  has  only  3  toes  (the  outer  and  inner  being  wanting),  it  is  as  well 
developed  as  in  the  elephant  (which  has  5),  or  as  in  man;  and  in  Rumi- 
nants (which  have  2  toes)  it  is  wanting  altogether. 

The  ossification  of  the  shaft  begins  rather  later  than 
Development.  ,^  tibia.  Both  the  epiphyses  are  cartilaginous  at 
birth.  The  lower  one  is  longer  and  larger  than  the  upper,  and  is 
said  bj  Beclard  to  be  ossified  before  it;  the  nucleus  appearing, 
according  to  him,  in  the  2nd  year,  whereas  it  is  not  seen  in  the 
upper  epiphysis  till  set.  4^  years.  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  lower  epiphysis  is  joined  to  the  shaft  before  the 
upper;  the  former  union  taking  place  in  the  18th,  the  latter  in  the 
20th  year. 

Varieties  and  Although  SO  inconstant  in  the  various  classes  of  animals, 
diseases.  i}^q  fibula,  like  the  ulna,  is  rarely  absent  in  man  \  It  is  not 
veiy  frequently  the  seat  of  disease.  The  circximstance  of  its  being 
covered  by  muscles  in  great  part  of  its  extent,  and  its  having  no  move- 
ments independently  of  the  tibia,  cause  a  difficulty  in  detecting  fractures 
of  this  bone.  Often  we  cannot  discover  any  crepitus,  and  are  obliged  to 
form  our  opinion  from  the  amount  of  resistance  which  it  offers  to  lateral 
pressure,  and  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  natural  elasticity. 

It  is  sometimes  united  to  the  tibia  by  a  broad  plate  of  bone,  which 
may  be  congenital,  or  may  result  from  processes  shooting  from  both 
bones  and  coalescing  in  the  interosseous  space.  This  union  may  take 
place  at  any  part,  but  is  most  frequent  near  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  acquires  some  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  Rodentia  and  Insecti- 
vora  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  joined  in  their  lower  parts.  In  rickets  the 
fibula  is,  not  unfrequently,  widened,  and  bent  so  as  to  reach  the  tibia 
and  become  united  with  it. 


^  I  found  a  specimen  in  the  Musde  Dupuytren  in  whicli  the  fibula  and  the  cuboid 
bone,  on  either  aide,  were  absent.  There  were  only  four  toes ;  and  the  outer  one  of 
these  (the  representative  of  the  ring  and  the  little  toes)  rested  upon  the  oa  calcisj  which 
projected  forward  into  the  place  of  the  cuboid. 
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THE  FOOT. 

The  plantar  "^^^^  ^^^^  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  leg;  and 
arci'-  this  disposition,  like  the  similar  relation  of  the  head  with 

the  spine,  occurs  in  scarcely  any  animal  besides  man,  and  has  rela- 
tion to  his  erect  attitude.  It  is  constructed  to  bear  and  to  propel  the 
body ;  and  both  purposes  are  served  by  its  being  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  arch.  The  summit  of  the  arch  is  at  the  top  of  the  astragalus. 
The  hinder  limb  of  the  arch  is  formed  by  the  hinder  part  of  the 
astragalus  and  by  the  os  calcis ;  and  the  anterior  limb  is  formed  by 
the  other  tarsal  and  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  foot  is  a  tripod  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  transverse 
arch  in  the  metatarsus ;  and  that  two  of  the  limbs  of  the  tripod 
are  in  front,  and  are  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of 
the  great  toe  and  of  the  little  toe.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  cqr- 
Foot  not  a  '        whcn  the  foot  is  planted  upon  the  ground  it 

tripod.  rests,  in  front,  not  upon  the  balls  of  the  great  toe  and 
of  the  little  toe  alone,  but  upon  the  balls  of  all  the  toes,  upon  those 
of  the  middle  toes  as  much,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  upon 
the  others.  Indeed,  when  the  bearing  of  the  foot  is  correct,  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  becomes  worn  out  first  beneath  the  balls  of 
the  middle  toes,  shewing  that  the  weight  falls  here  rather  more 
than  at  the  sides. 

Advantages  The  two  piUars  of  the  arch  differ  fr-om  one  another 

derived  from    -j^  many  rcspects.    In  the  first  place,  the  hinder  one 

the  shortness  j         i.  i.  ' 

and  solidity  of  ig  shorter  than  the  anterior,  in  the  proportion,  roughly 

the  hinder  pil-  n     i  i  •     i        j.       •        i  • 

lar  of  the  arch,  spcakmg,  01  about  three  inches  to  six,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  above  half  as  long.  Its  descent  from  the  summit  of  the 
arch  to  the  ground  is,  consequently,  more  sudden,  and  the  leverage 
afforded  by  it  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  still  lower  proportion,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  anterior  pillar,  viz. 
to  about  the  proportion  of  1*5  to  4*2.  This  adjustment  of  the 
relation  of  parts  in  front  of  and  behind  the  astragalus  has  reference 
to  the  fact  that,  in  walking,  the  hinder,  or  heel  part,  of  the  arch 
is  raised  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  tendo  achillis,  and  the  centi-e  of  gravity  of  the  body  is,  partly 
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by  tins  means,  thrown  forwards  over  the  halls  of  the  toes.  Now 
the  power  required  to  effect  this  movement  is  directly,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  it  can  be  done  is  inversely,  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  leverage  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  ■  foot  affords 
in  comparison  with  the  fore  part;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  usually  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  skeleton, 
power  is  sacrificed  to  celerity  by  the  shortening  of  the  heel.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  well-formed  foot  of  the  European. 

Not  only  is  the  hinder  pillar  of  the  arch  shorter  than  the 
anterior,  and  its  inclination  more  sudden :  but  it  is  composed  of 
only  one  bone — the  os  calcis — in  addition  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  astragalus ;  whereas  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch  is  composed 
of  several  bones  carefully  jointed  together.  The  object  of  this 
construction  is  to  give  solidity  to  the  hinder  portion  upon  which 
the  elevator  muscles  act,  and  to  prevent  the  power  of  these  muscles 
being  imnecessarily  expended  by  any  movements  between  the 
point  of  their  attachment  and  the  ankle-joint.  Whereas  by  the 
numerous  joints  and  ligaments  in  the  fore  part  of  the  arch  elasti- 
city is  given  to  the  foot,  and  jars  are  prevented  both 
elasticity  and  ^  the  foot  itself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  con- 
^terior"fflar.  ^^1*7  ""^t^  this  dispositiou  of  parts  we  usually,  in 
running  and  jumping  from  a  height,  alight  on  the 
ground  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
directed  forwards,  from  the  leg,  towards  the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 
Moreover,  when,  as  in  walking  or  in  jumping  a  distance  along  the 
ground,  the  heel  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  weight 
is  directed  forwards  towards  the  balls  of  the  toes,  so  that  they 
quickly  reach  the  ground,  and  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  stress. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that,  in  descending  from  a  height, 
we  alight  upon  the  heels,  so  that  the  weight  comes  vertically  upon 
them,  an  uncomfortable  jarring  sensation  is  apt  to  be  experienced 
throughout  the  frame,  of  a  kind  which  rarely  occurs  when  the 
weight  is  received  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes. 

The  width  of  the  anterior  pillar  contributes  to  this  same  result, 
permitting  the  distribution  of  forces  over  a  wide  space,  and  so 
preventing  their  operating  with  great  severity  upon  any  one 
part.    It  increases  along  the  metatarsus  and  attains  its  maximum 
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at  the  balls  of  tlie  toes.  The  line  formed  by  these — that  is, 
by  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones — is  not  straight,  but 
curved,  in  consequence  of  the  end  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  others.  Nevertheless 
in  walking  they  all  touch  the  ground  nearly,  or  quite,  at  the  same 
time.  A  broad  basis  of  support  is  provided  by  this  expansion  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  and  firmness  is  given  to  the  step. 
Construction  The  foot  in  front  of  the  ankle — that  is  to  say,  the 
of  the  anterior  interior  pillar  of  the  arch — consists  of  two  divisions;  an 

pUlar  m  two  ^ 

divisions.  inner,  or  larger,  composed  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  with  the 
three  inner  metatarsals  ;  and  an  outer,  or  smaller  division,  composed 
of  the  cuboid  with  the  outer  two  metatarsals.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  broadest  part  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  in  front  of  the  summit  of  the  plantar  arch,  so  that,  when  the 
foot  rests  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  chief  part  of  the  weight  is 
transmitted  from  the  tibia  forwards,  through  the  astragalus,  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  inner  three  metatarsal  bones.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  prolonged  further  on  its  inner  than  on  its  outer  side,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  prolonged  fore  part  of  the  articular  facet  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  malleolus.  This  has  the  effect  of  directing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  weight  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot  upon  the  great  toe,  which  is  far  stronger  and  better  able  to 
bear  it  than  any  of  the  others.  The  outer  division  of  the  foot 
bears  less  weight,  and  acts  as  a  lateral  stay  to  the  inner.  The 
cuboid,  especially,  supports  the  side  of  the  outer  cuneiform  bone, 
just  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  bulge.  In  addition  to  this  the 
cuboid  receives  some  weight  from  the  os  calcis,  or  hinder  pillar 
of  the  arch,  and  transmits  it  forwards  through  the  outer  two  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

The  perfect  formation  of  the  inner  part  of  this  anterior 
Flat-foot.        ^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^  combination  of  length  with  elasticity 

and  strength  as  to  permit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  borne,  for  some 
time,  upon  it  in  standing,  and  to  be  carried  fully  and  steadily  over  it  in 
walking,  would  seem  to  us  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  the  construction  of  the  human  skeleton;  the  perfect  form  is  realized 
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only  ill  the  highest  branches  of  the  hximan  family.  Even  in  them,  par- 
ticularly in  those  members  of  them  who  are  ill-fed  or  over  weighted,  or 
whose  feet  have  been  strained  or  cramped  dm-ing  growth  by  thick  heavy 
shoes,  the  forai  is  often  defective ;  the  arch  yields  at  that,  which,  for 
vai'ious  reasons,  is  its  weakest  point,  viz.  at  the  joint  between  the  astra- 
o-alus  and  the  navicular  bone,  the  person  becomes  "flat-footed;"  and 
the  effects  of  the  imperfection  are  evinced  in  the  diminished  firm- 
ness of  the  tread,  and  in. the  consequent  ungainly  movements  of  the 
whole  body. 

In  the  Negro  the  heel,  or  hinder  limb  of  the  arch,  is 
Foot  in  Negro  j^^^^^  than  in  the  European,  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is 
flatter  and  more  sprawling,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is,  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

In  the  monkey  the  arch  is  still  more  defective,  and  the 

and  monkey.  , .        .  .  •  i  i 

foot  is  more  sprawlmg;  it  rests  more  upon  its  outer  side,  and 
requires  more  aid  from  the  upper  extremities  in  the  support  and  move- 
ment of  the  body. 

The  -well-formed  foot  presents  other  arches  besides 
arches  in  tiie  the  One  cliief  plantar  arch  which  we  have  been  con- 
foot,  outwaids,  g-^gj.-j^g_        jg^  ^       whole  length,  from  the  point  of 

the  heel  to  the  balls  of  the  toes,  curved  a  little  outwards;  the 
inner  edge  being  concave,  and  the  outer  convex.  This  presents 
the  best  shape  for  receiving  the  weight  of  the  bodj,  which,  owing 
to  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  whole  extre- 
mity, and  to  the  inward  bend  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia, 
is  directed  upon  the  foot  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  It 
is,  in  like  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  oblique  direction  in 
which  the  weight  is  received,  that  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  is 
stronger  than  the  outer,  that  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  pollex 
is  twice  as  strong  as  any  of  the  others,  and  that  the  arch  of  the 
instep  is  higher  on  the  inner  side  than  on  the  outer. 

The  foot  is  also  arched  transversely.   This  is  most 

transverse.  ^  ^  , 

marked  about  the  middle,  between  the  junction  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  with  the  gT:eat  metatarsal  bone,  on  the  inner 
side,  and  the  junction  of  the  cuboid  with  the  small  metatarsal 
bone,  on  the  outer  side. 

The  arches,  besides  giving  strength  to  the  foot,  provide  a 
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hollow  in  the  sole  for  the  lodgement  of  the  muscles,  vessels,  and 
nerves.  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  shape  of  the  hones,  and 
particularly  to  the  configuration  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
tones;  and  they  are  maintained  by  the  powerful  ligaments^  and 
fasciae,  which,  passing  between  the  several  bones,  bi^jd  them  firmly 
together. 

The  uses  of  '^^^  which  are  so  much  smaller  and  weaker 

the  toes.  than  the  fingers,  do  not  add  much  to  the  strength  or 
elasticity  of  the  foot.  Their  office  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the 
foot,  and  to  adapt  it  to  inequalities  of  surface,  enabling  it  to  cling 
to  the  groimd,  to  prevent  slipping,  and  to  assist  in  climbing.  They 
also  afford  to  the  flexor  muscles  an  opportunity  to  give  a  last 
impulse  to  the  step,  before  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  the  ground. 
They  are,  accordingly,  of  most  service  to  man  when  he  is  in  his 
primitive  state,  living  in  woods  and  on  unreclaimed  gi'ound,  and 
engaged  in  contest  with  other  animals  for  subsistence.  The  small 
size  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
human  skeleton  as  compared  with  that  of  monkeys  and  most  of  the 
lower  animals.  They  are  smallest  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
human  family.  They  are  the  only  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  can 
be  said  to  be  thrown  nearly  into  disuse  by  civilization ;  and  their 
services  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  rest  of  the. frame. 
Also,  provided  they  are  not  galled  or  distorted  by  undue  or  un- 
equal pressure,  they  bear  their  confinement  well  and  are  seldom  the 
seat  of  disease. 

The  human  foot  is  distinsm.ished  from  that  of  other  animals. 

Peculiarities  of  ° 

human  foot  as  not  merely  by  the  relatively  small  size  of  its  phalanges ;  but 
ftom'Sat'of^  also  by  the  relatively  large  size  and  strength  of  the  other 
quadrumana.  components,  and  by  the  firm  compact  manner  in  which  they 
are  bound  together  so  as  to  form  a  large  and  strong  basis  whereupon  the 
body  may  stand  securely.  The  importance  of  this  provision  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  enabUng  man  as  it  does  to  maintain  the 


^  For  a  description  of  these  ligaments,  of  the  shapes  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
the  movements  which  take  place  between  the  component  parts  of  the  foot,  see  descrip- 
tion of  the  joints  of  the  foot. 
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erect  posture,  and  leaving  the  tipper  extremities  entirely  free  to  act  as 
agents  of  the  will.  In  the  animals  which  approach  nearest  to  man  the 
foot  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  human  foot,  and,  as  the  name 
(quadnmiana)  given  to  these  animals  implies,  resembles  the  hand.  It  is 
suited  more  for  prehension  and  less  for  support;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
imable  to  carry  the  body  steadily  without  the  help  of  the  hand.  The 
phalanges  and  metatarsal  bones ^are  much  longer;  the  heel  and  the  other 
components  of  the  foot  are  smaller,  less  closely  adapted  to  one  another, 
and  less  firmly  bound  together ;  and  the  arches  of  the  foot  are  conse- 
quently not  so  weU  formed  as  in  man.  There  is,  moreover,  the  further 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  quadrumanous  foot,  that  the  poUex,  instead 
of  being  very  strong,  and  placed,  in  a  line  with  the  other  toes,  directly  in 
fi'ont  of  the  tarsus,  so  as  to  bear  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
is  puny  and  weak,  and  is  directed  away  from  the  other  toes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  thumb.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  flatness  of  the 
sole,  the  animal  bears  cliiefly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and  is 
obviously  not  fitted  for  the  erect  postiu-e. 

The  foot  in  animals  below  Quadnimana  the  number  of  digits  in  the 

other  animals,  liirider  limbs  diminishes,  as  a  general  rule,  pari  passu,  with 
those  in  the  anterior  extremities.  In  Carnivora  the  poUex  is  dwindled  or 
gone.  In  the  elephant  the  five  digits  exist,  behind,  as  in  front,  the  pollex 
being  small.  In  the  hippopotamus  the  latter  has  disappeared,  although  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  remains,  and  is  elongated  so  as  to  extend  down, 
for  some  little  distance,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  adjacent  metacarpal 
bone.  In  the  rhinoceros  the  little  toe  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
pollex,  leaving  the  middle  three  toes.  In  ruminants  the  number  of 
digits  is  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  two  next  to  the  great  toe;  and  these 
are  borne  upon  one  metatarsal  bone.  It  may  be  observed  as  a  fact  of 
some  interest,  in  connection  with  this  construction  of  the  ruminant's 
foot,  that  the  corresponding  digits  in  man  are  more  closely  imited  than 
the  others,  the  skin  extending  up  rather  further  in  the  interval  between 
them  than  it  does  between  the  others;  these  two  are  also  more  often 
found  congenitally  ujiited  together  than  any  of  the  others.  In  Solipeds 
there  remains  only  the  middle  digit,  which  is  developed  to  great  size. 
In  many  reptiles  there  is  the  full  complement  of  digits  in  the  posterior, 
as  well  as  in  the  anterioi',  extremity. 

The  tarsus  is  divided  transversely  into  two  rows  of  bones.  The 
hinder  row  consists  of  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  and  the  scaphoid  or 
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navicular  bone ;  the  anterior  row  consists  of  the  three  cuneiform 
bones  and  the  cuboid. 

THE  ASTRAGALUS 
forms  the  summit  and  key-bone  of  the  plantar  arch,  and 

The  astragalus. 

is  itself  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  uppermost  convex 
part  presents  a  broad  articular  surface  for  the  tibia ;  and  the  under 
part  is  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  groove  (PI.  XLI.  B),  directed,  from 
within,  outwards  and  forwards,  for  the  interosseous  ligament  which 
binds  the  astragalus  to  the  heel-bone.  Behind  this  groove  is  the  large 
articular  facet  for  the  os  calcis ;  in  front  of  it  is  the  smaller  facet  for 
the  same  bone,  continuous  with  that  for  the  scaphoid.  The  upper 
wall  of  the  groove  is  the  most  compact  part  of  the  astragalus ;  it  is 
perforated  bj  several  large  holes  for  vessels  which  correspond  with 
the  medullary  arteries  of  the  long  bones,  and  it  is  immediately  sur- 
mounted by  the  most  cancellous  part  of  the  astragalus,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  medullary  canals  of  the  long  bones.  The  line  of 
greatest  width  of  the  articular  sm-face  for  the  tibia,  where  the 
greatest  weight  is  received,  is  situated  nearly  over  this  groove,  or, 
rather,  crosses  it  diagonally.  Immediately  beneath  that  line  is  a 
dense  mass  of  cancelli ;  and  from  these  a  number  of  strong  laminse 
radiate  into  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  are  directed  foi-wards, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  smface  for  the  scaphoid 
bone,  and,  backwards  and  downwards,  towards  the  hinder  articu- 
lar sui-face  for  the  os  calcis.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLI. 

Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  bones  of  inner  side  of  foot  and 
great  toe,  shewing  their  shape  and  the  direction  of  their  cancelli.  A,  neck  of  astraga- 
lus. B,  groove  for  interosseous  ligament.  C,  coiTesponding  groove  on  os  calcis. 
jD,  point  of  attachment  of  plantar  fascia.  E,  ditto  of  tendo  achillis.  F,  projection  of 
bone  above  attachment  of  tendo  achillis.  0,  scaphoid  bone.  H,  internal  cuneifonn 
bone.  H',  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe.  /,  first  phalanx  of  great  toe.  K,  second 
phalanx  of  great  toe.  L,  projection  for  insertion  of  flexor  longus  poUicis.  M,  rough 
projection  for  attachment  of  fibrous  tissue  which  runs  to  skin  (PI.  LVII.  fig.  i,  B). 
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structure  displayed  by  a  section  of  the  astragalus,  that  tlie  weight 
of  the  leg  is  distributed,  chiefly,  in  these  two  directions,  viz.  for- 
wards, to  the  scaphoid,  and  backwards,  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  that  but  little  weight  is  transmitted  towards  that 
under  and  fore  part  of  the  astragalus,  which,  resting  upon  the  an- 
terior facet  of  the  os  calcis,  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament, 
and  upon  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  comparatively  devoid 
of  firm  support. 

In  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  tibia  is  the 

Xts  I16clc> 

neck  of  the  astragalus,  which  has  occasionally  been 
broken^,  though  that  is  a  very  rare  event.  The  concavity  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  neck  lodges  a  little  cushion  of  fat,  which 
receives  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
joint,  and  which  prevents  the  direct  pressure  of  the  two  bones  upon 
one  another.  The  neck  is  inclined  a  little  inwards  from  the  middle 
of  the  astragalus,  so  as  to  render  the  bone  somewhat  concave  on 
the  inner  side.  This  inclination  is  more  marked,  and  the  neck  is 
longer,  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  monkey  than  in  the  adult  man. 

Occasionally  Though  the  astragalus  is  almost  bviried  among  the  sur- 

disiocated.  rounding  bones,  and  is  forcibly  bound  to  them  by  ligaments, 
nevertheless,  the  great  weight  and  the  severe  strains  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject are  sufficient,  now  and  then,  to  produce  more  or  less  complete  dislo- 
cation ^ 


THE  OS  CALCIS 


Oblique  po-  largest  bone  in  the  tarsus;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 

sition.  dense  in  structure  as  the  astragalus.    It  is  of  large  size 

in  man  in  comparison  with  the  nearly  allied  quadrumaiia.    It  is 


^  Transactions  of  Pathological  Society,  i.  3'2  7. 

^  It  may  be  turned  with  its  under  surface  beneath  the  outer  malleolus,  and  may  be 
confined  there  by  the  peronei  tendons,  Trans,  of  Path.  Sac,  I.  145 ;  or  its  anterior 
surface  may  be  driven  upon  the  scaphoid,  lb,  I.  318,  or  upon  the  cuboid,  i.  109. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  reducing  the  dislocation,  amputation  of  the 
limb  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  instances,  and  excision  of  the  displaced  bone  in 
others.  In  one  case  of  dislocation  forwards  and  outwards,  within  my  knowledge, 
reduction  was  easily  effected  after  division  of  the  tendo  achillis. 
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placed  obliquely,  slanting  from  the  gi-ound,  upwards  and  forwards, 
so  as  to  receive  its  share  of  the  weight  from  the  astragalus,  by 
means  of  the  articular  facets  upon  the  anterior  part  of  its  upper 
sui-face,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  ground,  through  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  its  lower  surface,  which  is  the  only  part  that  rests  upon 
the  ground.  It  is  also  placed  obliquely  in  another  direction,  inas- 
much as  it  slants,  from  the  ground,  outwards,  as  well  as  upwards 
and  forwards.  Moreover,  the  surface  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the 
ground  is  cut  rather  obliquely,  so  that  the  bone  rests  a  little  upon 
its  outer  edge.  The  oblique  position  of  the  os  calcis,  and  of  the 
basis  upon  which  it  rests,  would  cause  the  bone  to  be  overbalanced 
outwardly,  if  the  weight  were  transmitted  from  the  tibia  in  a  ver- 
tical line;  but  this  very  obliquity  makes  the  bone  better  able  to 
receive  the  weight  which  comes  upon  it  in  an  oblique  line  from 
without  inwards. 

The  hinder  articular  facet  is  adjusted  to  support  the 
Articular  facets,  j^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^£  ^i^^  astragalus,  and  to  receive  a  weight 

coming  in  the  line  I  have  mentioned ;  and  the  inner  articular  facet 
is  so  placed  as  to  prevent  any  tilting  of  the  bone  outwardly,  and  to 
support  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  runs  foi-wards 
SmusdeTof  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  supports  the  cuboid,  and 

forms  a  sort  of  pivot  on  which  that  bone  revolves  in  the 
movement  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  tarsal  bones.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  os  calcis  affords  attachment  and  leverage  to  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  and  has  to  bear  their  pull  nearly  at  a  right 
angle ;  this  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  strain  than  is  imposed  upon  any 
other  bone  in  the  body,  but  no  more  than  it  is  well  able  to  withstand, 

for  it  very  rarely  gives  way.  The  tendo  acMllis  is  in- 
fnttontdf  serted  into  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior  surface.  The 
acMllis.  ^^^^  ^^^^g  vertically,  or  with  a  slight  inclination 
backwards,  above  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  tendon,  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  giving  more  leverage  to  the  muscle ;  and  for  some  distance 
it  is  separated  from  the  tendon  by  a  bursa.  The  part  to  which  the 
tendon  is  attached  is  on  a  line  with  the  ankle-joint  and  with  tlic 
middle  of  the  balls  of  the  toes;  and  tlie  effect  of  the  muscle  is 
simply  to  raise  the  heel  vertically. 
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If,  however,  the  point  of  the  heel  be  inclined  a  little  to  either  side 
by  twisting  of  the  foot,  the  muscle  will  increase  the  amount  of  the 
deviation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  the  heel.  Hence  the  influ- 
ence of  the  calf-muscle  in  increasing  the  deformity  in  talipes  varus 
and  talipes  valgus,  as  well  as  in  talipes  equinus ;  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  the  tendo  achillis  in  treating  the  worst  cases  of  either  of 
these  varieties  of  club-foot. 

Beneath  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  tendo  achillis 

Connection 

mth  skin.  ig  -the  part  of  the  os  calcis  that  rests  upon  the  ground. 
This  is  widened  transversely  by  two  tubercles;  of  which  the  inner, 
and  larger,  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  division  of  the  plantar 
fascia,  and  the  outer,  or  smaller,  gives  attachment  to  the  outer 
division  of  the  same.  From  the  under  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
bone,  between  the  attachment  of  the  plantar  fascia  (PI.  LVI. 
fig.  3,  Z))  in  front,  and  the  tendo  achillis  behind,  several  bundles 
of  fibrous  tissue  [B)  pass  off,  which  traverse  and  interlace  with  the 
fibres  of  the  thick  tough  cushion  of  adipose  tissue,  that  intervenes 
between  the  heel-bone  and  the  skin,  and  are  lost  in  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  cutis.  The  chief  direction  of  these  fibrous  bundles  is, 
from  the  bone,  downwards  and  backwards,  to  the  skin,  so  as  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  former  to  ride  forwards  upon  the  latter 
when  the  foot  is  planted  on  the  ground. 

The  OS  calcis  is  compressed  at  the  sides,  more  particularly  on 
the  inner  side ;  this  gives  space  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves  to  the  sole.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  where  it  runs  upon  and 
braces  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis. 

A  section  shews  that  the  hardest  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  corresponding  with  the  hardest  part  of  the  astra- 
galus, is  that  which  lies  beneath  the  groove  (PL  XLI.  C)  between 
its  articular  surfaces.  Under  this  hardest  part  the  structure  is 
more  cancellous  than  elsewhere;  indeed  there  is  often  quite  a  cavity 
there,  and  the  medulla  is  supplied  by  nutritious  arteries  passing 
through  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  bone.  The  hinder  articular  facet 
for  the  astralagus  is  underlaid  by  dense  tissue,  from  which  lines  of 
cancelli  radiate  backwards  and  downwards.    Near  the  hinder  and 
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under  surface  they  are  crossed  by  cancelli,  which  are  disposed 
according  to  the  outline  of  the  bone. 

THE  SCAPHOID  BONE 

does  not  correspond  in  position  with  the  bone  of  the  same  name 
in  the  wrist,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  articulated  with  the  tibia;  it 
is  reduced  to  the  subordinate  office  of  connecting  the  inner  divi- 
sion of  the  foot  with  the  astragalus,  and  of  facilitating  the  move- 
ments of  the  former  upon  the  latter ;  and  it  is  the  only  intermediate 
bone  between  the  two  rows  of  the  tarsus.  In  the  monkey  it  is 
more  spread  out  and  extended  inwards  so  as  to  support  the  di- 
verging poUex.  A  vertical  section  made  from  before  backwards 
(PL  XLI.  G)  shews  the  cancelli  in  its  upper  part  to  be  strong,  and 
well-marked,  and  directed  straight  forwards  between  the  two  arti- 
cular surfaces.  The  inner  projecting  portion,  to  which  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  are  attached,  and  the 
lower  part,  which  extends  below  the  level  of  the  cuneiform  bones, 
bear  but  little  weight;  and  the  texture  of  these  parts  is  very 
spongy. 

THE  CUNEIFOEM  AND  CUBOID  BONES. 

The  bones  forming  the  anterior  row  of  the  tarsus,  though 
only  four  in  number,  are  equivalent  to  five,  because  the  cuboid 
is  the  representative  of  two  bones,  which  are  distinct  in  some 
reptiles.  They  are  of  simple  shape;  all  of  them  are  more  or 
less  wedge-like;  and  they  form  a  transverse  arch.  The  internal 
cuneiform  and  the  cuboid  have  their  bases  turned  downwards  and 
inclined  a  little  towards  each  other,  while  the  other  two  cuneiform 
bones,  which  are  placed  between  them,  have  their  bases  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  weight 
of  the  body  is  transmitted,  from  the  scaphoid  and  the  os  calcis 
to  the  metatarsals,  chiefly,  through  the  upper  or  dorsal  parts  of 
these  several  bones.  Hence  their  upper  surfaces  are  on  the  same 
level  with  the  other  bones,  which  gives  an  evenness  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot ;  whereas  their  plantar  sui-faces  present  many 
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inequalities,  wliicli  serve  for  the  attachment  of  strong  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c.  For  tlie  same  reason  the  upper  parts  of  these  bones 
are  comparatively  dense,  and  are  composed  of  stout  cancelli,  which 
are  directed  from  behind  forwards,  whereas  the  lower  parts  are 
composed  of  light  spongy  tissue. 

Their  proximal  ends  present  a  crooked  line  for  articulation 
with  the  metatarsal  bones,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  and 
external  cuneiform  advancing  further  than  the  other  two ;  this 
serves  to  prevent  lateral  displacement  of  the  metatarsus.  The 
internal  cuneiform  projects  further  than  any  other  of  the  row,  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  in  number  and  length  of 
the  other  components  of  the  poUex.  It  is  interesting,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  point,  to  observe  that  in  some  animals,  where  the 
gTeat  toe  is,  in  a  still  greater  measure,  suppressed,  as  in  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  Cape  ant-eater,  the  internal 
cuneiform  extends  forwards,  for  a  considerable  distance,  alongside 
the  adjacent  metatarsal  bone. 


THE  METATARSAL  BONES 


all  slant  a  little  inwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  from  the  tarsus ; 
this  disposition  places  them  in  the  direction  most  favourable  to  re- 
ceive the  weight  of  the  body,  which  descends  upon  them  with 
slight  obliquity  inwards,  downwards,  and  forwards ;  and  it  con- 
tributes to  the  lateral  cmwe  of  the  foot.  To  prevent  an  undue 
amount  of  this  inclination  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe 
is  applied  obliquely  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuboid ;  and 
its  proximal  extremity  is  prolonged  for  some  distance  behind 
the  articulation  with  that  bone,  so  as  to  give  greater  leverage 
to  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  and  to  the  ligaments  which  serve 
to  maintain  it,  and  with  it  the  other  metatarsals,  in  their  proper 
position. 

The  shafts  are  convex  on  the  dorsal  surface;  and  each  is  pierced 
by  a  hole  for  the  medullary  artery,  near  the  middle,  on  the  outer 
side,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  little  toe,  in  which  the  hole 
is  on  the  inner  side.    The  hole  slants,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
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(p.  24),  towards  the  distal  end  of  tlie  metatarsal  bone  in  the  pollex 
and  towards  the  proximal  end  in  the  otliers.  In  the  former  the 
part  of  the  shaft  towards  which  it  is  directed  is,  as  usual,  the 
smallest  and  hardest  part,  and  the  medullary  canal  is  here  most 
developed;  but  in  the  other  metatarsal  bones  the  narrowest  and 
hardest  parts  of  the  shafts  are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  foramina,  and  the  medullary  canals  are  as  much  developed 
towards  their  distal  as  towards  their  proximal  ends.  Their 
proximal  ends  are  wedge-like,  particularly  those  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  toes,  corresponding  with  the  bones,  upon  which  they  rest. 
The  distal  ends  resemble  those  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  but  are 
rather  more  flattened  at  the  sides,  because  the  width  of  the  foot, 
at  this  part,  is  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
hand. 

The  great  size  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  pollex  is  peculiar 
to  the  human  foot,  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  quadrumana,  and 
still  more  from  that  of  other  mammals ;  for  in  the  descending  series 
it,  with  its  phalanges,  soon  diminishes  and  disappears.  Its  proximal 
extremity  is  prolonged  towards  the  sole,  and  is  inclined  a  little 
outwards,  to  give  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus; 
this  tendon  is  a  powerful  brace  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  com- 
bines with  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  is  attached  near  the  same 
point,  to  raise  the  ankle  in  walking. 


THE  PHALANGES, 

with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  pollex,  are  smaller  than  the 
phalanges  in  the  hand,  but  resemble  them  in  most  other  parti- 
culars. The  middle  phalanges  of  the  outer  three  toes  are  especially 
diminutive;  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  pea,  and  occasionally  they  are  united  with  the  terminal  phalanges, 
so,  as  to  form  one  bone,  resembling  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
Chelonian  Keptiles.    Each  of  the  terminal  phalanges 

Ridges  for 

flexor  and  ex-  prcscuts  ou  its  dorsal  aspcct  a  promment  transverse 
tensor  tendons.  ^.^^^  surmouuting  the  articular  facet.    This  ridge  gives 

attachment  to  the  extensor  tendon,  and  serves  to  support  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  nail ;  it  is  prolonged,  on  either  side,  into  a  tubercle. 
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which  gives  attachment  to  the  lateral  ligament.  On  the  under 
sm-face  of  each  terminal  phalanx  is  a  rough  ridge,  with  which 
the  flexor  tendon  is  connected;  and  the  distal  extremity  of  each 
Nodulated  swollcu,  and  nodulated,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

extremity.  attachment  to  a  number  of  fibrous  bands  which  pass, 
from  the  end  of  the  bone,  through  the  adipose  pulp  of  the  toes, 
towards  the  skin,  with  the  deeper  layers  of  which  they  are  inter- 
woven, so  as  to  bind  the  skin  to  the  phalanx.  They  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  great  toe  (PL  LVII.  fig.  1,5);  the  principal  bundles 
run  from  the  phalanx  forwards  to  the  cutis,  and  serve  to  hold  the 
skin  and  the  bone  together  when  the  phalanx  is  pressed  upon 
the  ground  in  giving  the  last  impulse  to  the  step. 

The  nodtJated  extremity  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
Exostosis.  great  toe  is  liable  to  gi'ow  out,  on  either  side,  into  a  spongy 
exostosis,  which,  pressing  up  the  nail,  causes  great  annoyance.  The 
exostosis  may  be  easily  cut  away  without  much  detriment  to  the 
phalanx. 

The  tarsal  bones  are  formed  in  cartilage  by  the  3rd 

Development  _ 

of  the  tarsal  mouth  of  foetal  life.  About  the  6th  month  an  osseous 
nucleus  appears  in  the  os  calcis,  beneath  the  groove  for 
the  interosseous  ligament,  at  the  part  where  the  bone  is  sub- 
sequently most  cancellous.  A  month  later  ossification  begins  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  astragalus,  that  is,  just  above  the 
interosseous  groove.  At  birth  these  nuclei  have  attained  consider- 
able size  (PL  I.  fig.  4) ;  but,  at  this  time,  there  may  be  no  other 
point  of  ossification  in  the  tarsus.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nucleus  in 
the  cuboid^  at  birth;  or  it  appears  soon  after  birth,  and  is  fol- 
lowed, in  about  a  year,  by  a  nucleus  in  the  scaphoid.  The  internal 
cuneiform  begins  to  ossify  in  the  1st  year;  and  the  other  two  cunei- 
form bones  begin  between  the  2nd  and  4th  years.  At  about  tlie  10th 
year  a  flat  epiphysial  nucleus  is  formed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  becomes  united  to  it  in  the  20th  year.    The  os  calcis  is 


^  Meckel  (in  opposition  to  Albinus  and  other  anatomists)  says  a  nucleus  is  always 
present  in  the  cuboid  at  birth.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the  instances  that  I  have 
examined. 
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the  only  one  of  the  short  bones,  except  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  has  a  separate  epiphysis.    The  ossification  of  the 
Of  metatarsals.  ^^iq  metatarsal  bones  begins  as  soon  as  the 

3rd  month ;  it  begins  in  their  epiphyses  (at  the  proximal  end  in 
the  great  toe  and  at  the  distal  ends  in  the  others)  during  the  2nd 
year.  The  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shafts  some  time  after  puberty. 

Ossification  begins  in  the  phalanges  in  the  3rd  and 
Of  phalanges.  months ;  is  first  seen  in  the  proximal  row,  then  in 
the  third  row,  and  in  the  second  row  latest.  It  is  said  to  take 
place  in  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  sooner  than  in  the 
first.  The  epiphyses  are  at  the  proximal  ends,  and  begin  to 
ossify  (according  to  Beclard)  in  the  4th  or  5th  year;  they  are 
united  to  the  shafts  at  about  the  16th  or  18th  year\ 


1  The  periods  of  the  commencement  of  ossification  are  stated  by  Beclard  as  follows : 
in  the  OS  calcis  at  4A  months;  astragalus  at  5^  months;  cuboid  a  month  after 
birth;  internal  cuneiform  i  year;  other  cuneiforms  in  the  4th  year;  scaphoid  in 
the  5th  year;  epiphysis  of  os  calcis  in  the  loth  year,  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone 
in  the  i6th  year;  metatarsal  bones  a  few  days  later  than  the  metacarpals;  their 
epiphyses  are  united  somewhat  earlier ;  first  row  of  phalanges  after  the  50th  day  of 
festal  life;  thek  epiphyses  about  the  4th  year,  united  about  the  i8th;  second  row 
of  phalanges  in  the  middle  of  fcetal  life ;  their  epiphyses  about  the  6th  year,  united 
about  the  17th;  third  row  of  phalanges  about  the  45th  day;  their  epiphyses  about 
the  sth  year,  united  about  the  17th. 
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THE  HIP-JOINT  (PL.  XLII.  to  XL VI.) 


is  the  most  complete  "ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  body,  that  is  to 

say,  the  socket  encloses  the  ball  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  in 

any  other  joint.  It  admits  of  great  variety  of  move- 
Movements. 

ment;  the  articular  surfaces  revolving  upon  one  another 
in  every  direction.  We  speak  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
adduction,  rotation  inwards  and  outwards,  and  circumduction.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  movements  are  not  confined 
to  these,  but  take  place  in  every  intervening  direction.  Neverthe- 
less the  joint  is  so  invested  by  ligaments  as  to  be  very  strong  and 
capable  of  resisting  great  force;  and  the  ligaments  are  so  disposed, 
in  antagonism  to  the  several  muscles,  as  to  oppose  the  contraction 
of  each  set  after  a  certain  point,  and  to  render  this  ball-and-socket 
joint  one  of  the  most  steady,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  secure,  in 
the  body. 

It  is  weU  to  be  clear  respecting  the  corresponding  movements  of  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh.  Flexion  and 
extension  of  the  thigh  correspond  with  inclination  of  the  pelvis  for- 
wards and  backwards.  Abduction  and  adduction  of  the  thigh,  with  the 
joiat  extended,  correspond  with  inclination  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pelvis  upwards  and  downwards;  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  hip,  with 
the  trunk  erect,  they  correspond  with  inclination  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pelvis  backwards  and  forwards.  Eotation  of  the  thigh  outwards 
and  inwards,  in  the  extended  position,  corresponds  with  the  rolling  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  backwards  and  forwards;  in  the  bent 
position,  they  correspond  with  the  inclination  of  the  opposite  side  of  -the 
pelvis  downwards  and  upwards.  These  differences,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  trunk  is  usually  maintained  erect,  though  the  thigh  be 
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bent,  or  that,  in  our  descriptions,  we  usually  consider  it  to  be  so,  are  apt 
to  render  an  account  of  the  uses  of  the  several  ligaments  perplexing, 
unless  attention  has  been  previously  drawn  to  the  subject. 

Head  of  the  h.ead.  of  the  thigh-Taone  is  three-fourths  of  a 

thigh-bone,  Sphere,  with  a  diameter  measuring  about  an  inch  and 
a  half.  It  is  a  segment  of  a  true  sphere;  except  that  just  around 
the  dimple  for  the  ligamentum  teres  its  surface  bulges  a  little  more 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  circumference,  as  represented  in 
PI.  XLIII.  fig.  1.  This  prominence  corresponds  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  where  the  cartilage  is  deficient.  •  The  edge 
of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur  does  not  pre- 
sent an  even  line  all  round,  but  is  prolonged  upon  the  neck,  at  the 
fore  part,  beneath  the  psoas  tendon,  and  behind,  beneath  the  short 
rotators  of  the  hip,  more  than  it  is  above  or  below. 

is  rarely  Being  included  within  the  acetabulum,  and  well  fitted 

injured.  -fco  it,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  very  little  exposed  to 
injury;  so  that,  although  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  femur  are  often 
broken,  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  the  head  had  sufiered 
fi'om  contusion^;  neither  is  its  shape  altered  in  rickets,  although  the 
lower  end  of  the  bone  is  often  very  much  deformed  in  that  disease. 

The  Dimple  for  The  DimpU  for  the  ligamentum  teres  is  situated,  not 
round  ugament.  Ym^  ^xis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 

thigh-bone,  but  below  it,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  upon  which  the 
head  rotates  during  flexion  and  extension.  So  that  a  line  drawn 
transversely  through  the  pelvis,  and  prolonged  through  the  "  dim- 
ple," on  either  side,  represents  the  axis  upon  which  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  thighs  take  place,  and,  consequently,  the  axis 
upon  which  the  trunk  is  inclined  forwards  and  backwards  upon 
the  thighs.  There  are  two  or  three  foramina  for  vessels  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dimple;  the  fibres  of  the  round  ligament  are  inserted 
above  these ;  and  the  part  of  the  dimple  just  beneath  its  upper 


1  In  the  Mus^e  Dupuytren  is  a  specimen  where  both  acetabula  have  been  broken 
in  by  the  wheel  of  a  heavily  laden  cart  passing  over  the  side  of  the  pelvis ;  but  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones  have  escaped  injury. 
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edge,  wliich  is  not  filled  up  by  the  ligament,  is  occupied  by  fat 
(PL  XLVI.  I). 

The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  acetabulum  is,  at 
every  point,  exactly  applied  to  that  of  the  head  of  the 
femui",  so  that  there  is  no  interval  between  them  in  any  position  of 
the  joint;  this  may  be  proved  by  sections  made  through  the  joint 
in  the  recent  state.  It  is  a  broad  band  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe.  Its  width  is  greatest,  and  its  cartilage  is  thickest, 
beneath  the  part  contributed  by  the  ilium,  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  borne,  and  where  the  pull  of 
the  great  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  hip  is  chiefly  felt; 
towards  this  part  also  the  lines  of  the  cancelli  in  the  neck  and  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  (PI.  XXVIII.  fig.  1,  H)  are  principally  directed. 
It  is  narrowest  at  the  part  contributed  by  the  pubes,  and  is  absent, 
together  with  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum  itself,  at  the  anterior  and 
lower  part,  where  there  is,  commonly,  no  weight  sustained  and  little 
force  applied.  It  is  deficient  also  in  a  circular  space,  as  large  as 
a  half-crown-piece,  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  This  space, 
which  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the 
cavity  by  soft  fat  and  synovial  membrane,  corresponds  with  the 
round  ligament,  with  the  dimple  in  the  head  of  the  femur  where  the 
ligament  is  attached,  and  with  the  slight  prominence  of  the  carti- 
laginous surface  surrounding  the  dimple;  and  it  represents  the 
area  traversed  by  them  in  the  various  movements  of  the  hip.  The 
fat  readily  yields  before  the  ligament,  and,  rising  on  either  side 
of  it,  prevents  any  void  space  being  created  when  the  latter  is 
shifted  from  place  to  place. 

The  wall  of  the  acetabulum,  at  this  part,  is  not  usually  subjected 
to  much  force,  and  is  thin  and  spongy.  It  is  sometimes  perfoi-ated 
by  ulceration  in  disease  of  the  joint,  and  is  occasionally  broken  by 
a  severe  blow  upon  the  trochanter;  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may 
even  be  forced  through  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  cushion  of 
fat  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a  layer  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  and 
may,  accordingly,  be  easily  detached  by  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  be 
separated  by  maceration. 

The  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  abrupt  on  its  inner  or  articu- 
lar surface,  and  is  more  gradually  sloped  on  its  outer  surface.  It 
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is  also  uneven ;  it  presents  a  marked  notch  at  the  fore  part,  beneatli 
the  groove  for  the  psoas  tendon ;  this  notch  indicates  the  point  of 
union  "between  the  pubes  and  the  ilium.  There  is  another  less 
marked  notch  at  back  part;  this  indicates  the  point  of  union 
between  the  ilium  and  the  ischium. 

The  cotyloid  The  acetabulum  does  not  form  more  than  170°  or 
ligament.  175°,  that  IS,  not  so  much  as  a  half  circle  in  any  direc- 
tion; it  does  not,  therefore,  embrace  the  greatest  circumference  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  has  no  power  to  hold  it  in  its  cavity. 
It  is,  however,  deepened  by  the  cotyloid  ligament,  which  is  attached 
to  its  margin,  and  which  embraces  the  head  of  the  femur  at,  and  a 
little  beyond,  its  greatest  circumference,  so  contributing  very  much 
to  the  security  of  the  joint.  This  structure  (PI.  XLII.  fig.  1,  i^and 
XLIII.  fig.  1,  jE/)  is  composed  of  firm  yellowish-white  fibrous  rings, 
and  is  attached  by  a  wide  basis  to  the  border  of  the  acetabulum, 
to  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  that  lines  the  acetabulum,  and  to  the 
fibrous  capsule  that  springs  from  its  outer  edge.  It  is  shaded  oflf 
into  a  thinner  edge,  which  projects  into  the  joint  between  the  head 
of  the  femur  and  the  capsule,  is  inclined  a  little  inwards  so  as  to 
embrace  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  is  retained  in  close  contact 
with  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  capsule.  The  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  capsule  upon  it  and  is  lost  upon  its  free 
edge.    It  fills  up  the  minor  inequalities  observable  in  the  mar- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLII. 

Fig.  I.  Transverse  ligament  and  notcli  of  right  acetabulum  seen  from  below. 
A,  cut  surface  of  pubes.  B,  ditto  of  ischium.  C,  edge  of  bone  between  acetabulum 
and  obturator  hole,  foi-ming  the  bottom  of  acetabular  notch.  D,  fibres  of  transverse 
ligament,  arising  from  anterior,  or  pubic,  corner  of  notch,  crossing  beneath  those  {E) 
which  arise  from  posterior,  or  ischiatic  comer,  and  becoming  blended  with  {F)  the 
cotyloid  ligament,  which  is  continued  across  the  notch  in  front  of  the  transverse  liga- 
ment. 0,  vacant  space  in  notch  which  is  occupied  by  fat  continuous  with  that  in  the 
round  ligament. 

Fig.  7 .  Front  view  of  right  hip-joint.  A ,  anterior  inferior  spine  of  ilium.  B,  pubes. 
C,  ischium.  D,  lesser  trochanter  of  femur.  E,  tendon  of  rectus  femoris.  F,  anterior 
jiccesaory  ligament.  G,  superior  accessory  ligament.  H,  inferior  accessory  ligament. 
I,  space  covered  by  tendon  of  psoas  magnus.  K,  interfacing  fibres  of  obturator  liga- 
ment. 
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gin  of  tlie  acetabulum,  and  is  continued  across  the  notch,  thus 
forming  a  complete  circle  or  collar,  which,  closely  surrounding 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and,  like  a  valve,  preventing  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  joint,  holds  the  thigh-bone  in  its  place,  after  the 
capsule  has  been  quite  divided.  Owing  to  its  soft  cushiony  quality 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  joint,  and  it  pre- 
vents any  chipping  of  the  acetabulum  or  injury  to  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  would  have  been  likely  to  occur  had 
the  place  of  the  ligament  been  supplied  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
edge  of  the  cup  itself.  Even  when  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
driven  over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  as  in  dislocation,  the 
bones  generally  escape  injury. 

The  influence  of  this  fibrous  ring,  combined  with  that  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  is  exerted  upon  the  head  of  the  femur  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  every  position  of  the  joint.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  thus  maintained  in  apposition  with  sufficient  force  to 
meet  all  ordinary  contingencies;  and  this  is  done  without  any 
hindrance  to  the  movements  of  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, though  securely  held  in  its  socket,  is  free  to  revolve  in  any 
direction  with  a  scarcely  appreciable  amount  of  friction;  and  the 
lower  extremity  swings,  like  a  pendulum,  fr-om  the  pelvis. 
Transverse  The  cotyloid  ligament  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 

ugament.  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  for  some  of  its  fibres  are,  as 
just  said,  continued  across  the  notch,  completing  the  circle  of  the 
acetabulum.  It  is  strengthened  in  this  situation  by  a  layer  of 
strong  fibrous  bundles  (i)),  passing,  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
pubes,  just  in  fr-ont  of  the  anterior  or  pubic  comu  of  the  notch, 
downwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  or  ischiatic  cornu;  also 
by  deeper  bundles  {E)  arising  from  the  ischiatic  cornu,  and  cross- 
ing the  others  obliquely.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  both  these  bmidles 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  cotyloid  ligament;  and  they  com- 
bine with  it  to  make  the  Transverse  Ugament.  The  transverse 
ligament  does  not  fill  up  the  acetabular  notch,  but  merely  bridges 
it  over,  leaving  a  space  ( G)  beneath  it,  through  which  vessels  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  into  which  the  fat,  contained 
in  and  about  the  base  of  the  round  ligament,  is  pressed  in  certain 
positions  of  the  joint. 
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Capsular  Tlic  Capsular  ligament  (PI.  XLIII.),  as  in  the  case 

ligament.  q£  otliei*  ball-and-socket  joints,  extends  from  the  edge 
of  the  "  cup"  to  the  circumference  of  the  neck  upon  which  the 
"  ball"  is  cai-ried.  It  encloses  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  its  fibres 
run,  for  some  distance,  upon  the  exterior  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
uppermost  becoming  blended  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  rectm 
femoris  {N),  near  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium.  At  the 
notch  it  is  connected  with  the  cotyloid  ligament;  but  is  thin  at  that 
part.  Externally  the  capsule  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  great 
trochanter,  beneath  the  digital  fossa,  to  the  prominent  ridge  of  the 
inner  and  fore  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line,  and  to  a  line  which  ascends  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  latter,  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  which  then  passes 
behind  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  the  digital  fossa. 
This  line,  especially  where  it  passes  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
is  very  faintly  marked.  The  attachment  of  the  capsule  at  this  latter 
part  is  slight;  it  is  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  a  thin  exter- 
nal layer  {H),  which  passes  towards  the  trochanter,  and  by  a  thin 
internal  layer  ( G)  which  is  reflected  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur. 

Is  most  tight  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  pass,  not  directly 
when  the  thigh  from  ouc  bouc  to  the  Other,  but  obliquely,  and  are  so 

is  extended 

upon  the        arranged  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  tightened 
when  the  thigh  is  extended  upon  the  pelvis.    The  effect 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLIII. 

Fig.  I.  Transverse  section  through  left  hip-joint  viewed  from  above.  A,  A,  aceta- 
bulum. B,  great  trochanter.  C,  depression  at  bottom  of  acetabulum  devoid  of  car- 
tilage. D,  most  prominent  part  of  head  of  femur.  E,  E,  cut  edges  of  cotyloid 
ligament.  F,  back  part  of  capsule.  0,  layer  of  capsule  reflected  upon  back  of  neck 
of  femur.  H,  thin  layer  passing  on  to  back  of  neck  of  femur  near  great  trochanter. 
/,  fore  part  of  capsule  pulled  away  from  front  of  neck  of  femur. 

Fig.  2.  Back  view  of  right  hip-joint.  A,  acetabulum.  B,  great  trochanter. 
K,  spine,  and  L,  tuber,  of  ischium.  M,  pubes.  N,  tendon  of  rectus  femoris.  0, 
zonular  band.  P,  edge  of  capsule  lightly  connected  with  hinder  part  of  neck  of  femur, 
Q,  fibres  of  superior  accessory  ligament,  interlacing  with  tliosc  of  rectus  tendon, 
passing  into  back  of  capsule  and  continuous  with  zonular  band. 
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of  this  is  to  press  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  tightly  against  the 
acetabulum,  and  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  steadiness  to  the  joint 
in  that  position.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  joint  be  tender  from 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  if  fluid  be  effused  into 
its  cavity,  the  extended  position  becomes  painful  or  impossible ;  the 
patient,  therefore,  keeps  the  thigh  a  little  bent  upon  the  pelvis,  and, 
when  he  stands,  the  whole  of  the  affected  extremity  is  placed  in 
advance  of  the  other;  the  pelvis  is,  at  the  same  time,  inclined 
downward  on  the  affected  side,  to  assist  in  the  bending  of  the  hip- 
joint,  and  to  enable  the  foot  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  so  that  an 
apparent  elongation  of  the  limb  is  produced. 

The  capsule  varies  very  much  in  thickness  in  dif- 

Its  varying  ^  •! 

thickness.  fereut  parts.  It  is  thin  near  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
femm-,  also  near  the  transverse  ligament  and  where  it  is  coA^ered  by 
the  psoas  tendon.  It  is  of  very  great  thickness  at  the  fr-ont  of  the 
joint,  and  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  great  trochanter  \ 

Accessory  great  thickucss,  at  these  parts,  is  due  to  accessory 

ligaments:      ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line  in  three  directions.    One  division,  which 

the  anterior 

may  be  called  the  Anteriar  accessory  ligament  (PI.  XLII. 
fig.  2,  F)^  rmis  from  the  middle  and  greater  part  of  that  line, 
obliquely  upwards  and  a  little  inwards,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  thick  ridge  that  de- 
scends fi-om  the  spine  to  the  acetabulum.  The  component  bundles 
are  not  all  disposed  in  parallel  lines ;  for  those  which  arise  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  inter-trochanteric  line  ascend  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  iliac  vidge,  and  are,  therefore,  less  oblique  than  the  others, 
which  arise  from  the  higher  part  of  the  line,  and  pass  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge. 

limits  exten-  1^  a  ligament  of  great  strength  and  great  import- 
sionofhip.  j^g  Qg^pg  -g      Yxv^xi  the  extension  of  the  hip- 


^  It  must  be  understood  that  the  capsule  is,  at  all  parts  and  in  all  positions  of  the 
joint,  closely  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  being  separated  from  it  only  by 
synovial  membrane  and  sufficient  synovial  fluid  to  lubricate  the  opposed  suriaces. 
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The  uppermost  fibres  of  the  accessory  ligament, 

The  superior  ^  n    t     i       r/         •  T  i 

accessory  which  may  be  called  the  bujjenor  accessory  itgament, 
(PI.  XLII.  fig.  2,  a  and  XLIV.  E,  G)  are  attached, 
externally,  to  the  bold  ridge  that  stands  out  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  great  trochanter,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck.  The  greater 
number  of  them,  forming  a  very  powerful  ligament,  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  the  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  body,  run  inwards, 
with  a  slight  inclination  upwards  and  backwards,  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  acetabulum  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ridge  which  ascends 
from  it  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium.  Other  fibres — 
the  upper  and  hinder  (PI.  XLIII.  fig.  2,  C?)— radiate  backwards, 
over  the  neck  and  head  of  the  femur,  to  the  outer  sm-face  of  the 
acetabulum,  between  the  ridge  before  mentioned  and  the  neigh- 
boui-hood  of  the  tuber  ischii.  Some  of  them  are  entwined  with 
the  fibres  of  the  rectus  tendon  [N).  The  hindmost  of  all,  passing 
downwards  and  backwards,  over  the  back  of  the  joint,  are  inter- 
laced with  fibres  derived  fr-om  the  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  exterior  of  the  acetabulum,  and  thicken  the  outer  edge  of  the 
capsule  at  this  part,  so  as  to  form  a  zonular  band  ( 0)  which  encir- 
cles the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femm*,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  orbicular  ligament  encircles  the  head  of  the  radius. 
They  are  finally  lost  in  the  capsule  near  the  tuber  ischii. 
limits  extension  Nearly  all  the  fibres  of  the  superior  accessory  liga- 
of  the  thigh  ment  are,  like  those  of  the  anterior  ligament,  put  on  the 
stretch  when  the  thigh  is  extended,  and  contribute  with  them  to 
antagonise  the  action  of  the  glutsei  and  other  extensor  muscles, 
and  to  give  steadiness  to  the  joint.  They  act  also  in 
inclination  of  a  more  direct  manner  than  the  anterior  ligament,  in 
t  e  pelvis,  lij32iting  adductiou  of  the  thigh,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  in  limiting  lateral  inclination  of  the  pelvis  upon  the 
thigh,  such  inclination  as  is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
bearing  upon  the  sacrum  when  we  rest  upon  one  foot.  In 
proportion  as  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh  so  does  the 
range  of  its  lateral  inclination,  at  the  hip,  become  more  free ; 
and  the  limit  to  that  movement  is  set  either  by  the  fibres  of 
this  ligament  or  by  those  of  the  round  ligament  which  now  come 
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into  play.  First,  when  the  hip  is  a  little  Lent,  the  office  is  per- 
formed hy  the  enormously  thick  bundles  of  the  superior  accessory 
ligament,  which  pass  from  the  trochantral  ridge  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  acetabulum;  and  in  the  "  stand-at-ease"  position  of  drill, 
when  the  soldier  rests  upon  one  leg,  with  the  hip  a  little  bent,  the 
pelvis  and  trunk  are,  as  it  were,  slung  upon  this  ligament,  the 
iu  the  latter  muscles  being  left  almost  entirely  at  rest.  As  the 
aided  by        flexiou  iucreascs  the  offi.ce  is  transferred,  more  and  more, 

"round 

ligament."  from  tlicsc  stroug  anterior  fibres,  to  the  hinder  and 
weaker  fibres  of  the  ligament,  which  pass  to  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  acetabulum  and  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  capsule; 
and  when  the  flexion  has  reached  to  a  certain  degree  (when  the 
thigh  is  bent  to  somewhat  less  than  a  right  angle),  assistance  is 
rendered  by  the  Ligamentum  teres. 

The  inferior  portion  of  the  accessory  ligament,  form- 

TI16  inferior 

accessory  in  g  what  may  be  called  the  Inferior  accessory  ligament 
ugament  XLU.  fig.  2,  H),  ariscs  from  the  lowest  point  of 

the  inter-trochanteric  ridge,  from  the  ridge  which  ascends  from  the 
latter  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  from  the  angle  between 
these  two  ridges.  It  runs  obliquely,  upwards  and  forwards,  to 
the  pubic  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  just  above  the  notch,  where 
some  of  its  fibres  become  blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  transverse 
ligament. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLV. 

Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  left  hip-joint,  with  thigh  extended  upon 
pelvis  and  adducted,  and  with  toes  directed  straight  forward.  A,  cut  edge  of  crest 
of  ilium.  B,  tuber  ischii.  C,  thin  part  of  acetabulum.  D,  round  ligament  sprniging 
from  hinder  corner  of  notch  and  ascending  in  a  waving  line  to  dimple  m  head  of 
femur  E,  B,  cut  edge  of  capsule.  It  is  thickened  near  acetabulum  above,  and  near 
its  attachment  to  femur,  below,  by  the  addition  of  the  anterior  accessory  ligament 
{F  F)  Some  of  its  fibres  are  reflected,  with  synovial  membrane  at  C,  6,  upon 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  neck  of  femur.  H,  rectus  tendon  turned  back.  /,  upper 
cut  edge  of  cotyloid  ligament.  K,  lower  edge  of  same,  with  some  of  its  fibres  con- 
tinued into  round  ligament. 

The  capsule  is  relaxed  above  and  below,  because  its  fibres,  which  run  from  the 
ilium  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  femur,  are  cut  obliquely  in  the  section. 
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limits  abduction  I*  Hmits  abfluction  of  tlie  tliigli,  or  rotation  of  tlie 
of  the  thigh.  pelvis  outwards  upon  the  femur.  Tims,  when,  in 
standing-  upon  one  leg,  we  incline  the  body  and  the  pelvis  a  little 
to  that  side,  so  as  to  maintain  the  balance,  a  check  to  the  move- 
ment is  given  by  this  ligament,  at  the  right  time,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  a  check  to  extension  of  the  hip  is  given  by  the  anterior 
accessory  ligament  when  the  erect  posture  has  been  attained;  and 
the  muscles  which  have  caused  the  movement  are  enabled  by  this 
assistance  to  fix  the  pelvis  steadily  upon  the  thigh. 

In  the  erect  postuye  the  inferior  accessory  ligament  is  soon 
rendered  tense,  and  the  movement  just  mentioned  is,  accordingly, 
soon  stopped.  If  the  thigh  be  a  little  bent  the  points  of  attachment 
of  the  ligament  are  brought  more  nearly  into  the  same  line,  and 
are,  therefore,  approximated  a  little,  so  that  a  greater  range  of 
movement  is  permitted. 

Near  the  attachment  to  the  femur  this  ligament  is  united  with 
Thin  part  of  ^hc  anterior  accessory  ligament;  but  they  diverge  from 
capsule.  another  as  they  pass  to  the  pelvis,  and,  in  the  inter- 

val (J)  which  is  left  between  them,  the  capsule  is  thin  and  is 
covered  by  the  psoas  tendon;  indeed  there  is  often  a  communica- 
tion here  between  the  bursa  appertaining  to  that  tendon,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  hip-joint. 

Ligamentum         The  otBccs  of  the  Ligamentum  teres  have  been 

variously  stated;  but  never,  I  think,  quite  correctly. 

They  are  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision,  because  the 

ligament,  lying  in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  is  entirely  hidden  from 

view;  and  when  once  the  capsule  has  been  cut,  or  a  section  of  the 

joint  has  been  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  parts  in  their  proper 

position  while  the  bones  are  moved  upon  one  another.    The  best 

Best  mode  of    opportunity  of  observing  the  ligament  is  afforded  by 

exposing  it  to  removing  with  a  trephine,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ace- 
view. 

tabulum,  the  portion  of  bone  which  is  not  covered  by 
cartilage.  This  may  be  easily  effected  from  the  inside  of  the 
pelvis,  after  one  os  innominatum  has  been  taken  away;  and  it 
should  be  done  while  the  capsule  remains  entire.  When  the  piece 
of  bone  has  been  thus  cut  out,  and  the  fat  which  lies  upon  it  has 
been  dissected  away,  the  ligament  is  seen  in  its  whole  length, 
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and  its  condition  in  the  various  positions  of  the  joint  can  be 
o'bserved\ 

The  round  ligament  consists  of  two  bands,  a  posterior,  mode- 
rately thick  and  strong,  and  an  anterior,  thin  and  weak.  These 
are  attached,  respectively,  to  the  ischiatic  and  pubic  margins  of  the 
acetabular  notch;  they  are  connected  together  by  areolar  and  fatty 
tissue,  and  by  a  synovial  sheath ;  and  they  are  inserted  together 
into  the  bottom  of  the  dimple  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  so  as  to 
form  one  triangular  ligament.  It  will  be  observed,  on  looking  at  a 
thigh-bone  (particularly  a  recent  thigh-bone),  that  the  outline  of  this 
dimple  is  not  circular  but  rather  of  trefoil  shape,  or  three-cornered 
(PI.  XLYI.  fig.  5),  the  lower  edge  being  nearly  flat.  Each  of  the 
lower  two  corners  corresponds  with  one  of  the  bands  of  the  liga- 
ment; and  the  hinder  one  is  the  larger  and  deeper,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  size  of  the  posterior  band ;  the  upper  corner  is 


^  I  had  resorted  to  this  means  of  ascertaining  the  use  of  the  round  ligament,  and 
had  demonstrated  it  to  my  pupils,  before  seeing,  from  a  brief  report  of  a  paper  read 
by  Dr  Struthers,  Bd.  Med.  Journal,  April,  1847,  that  he  had,  by  a  simUar  process, 
arrived  at  somewhat  similar  results. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XL VI. 

Eigs  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  views  of  Hgamentum  teres  in  different  positions  of  the  hip, 
obtained  by  cutting  out  a  circular  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  A,  A, 
cut  edge  of  nium.  J3,  ditto  of  pubes.  C,  spine  of  ischium.  D,  tuber  ischu.  E, 
femur  F  lower  surface  of  the  capsule.  (?,  opening  into  acetabulum  beneath  trans- 
verse ligament,  ff,  ligamentum  teres ;  /,  small  pad  of  fat  lying  upon  it,  and  assistmg 
to  fill  up  dimple  in  head  of  femur.  The  pelvis  is  in  the  erect  position  m  aU.  In  fig.  i 
the  thigh  is  extended  and  adducted;  Ugamentum  teres  is  not  tight.  In  fig.  2  the  thigh 
is  bent ;  and  ligamentum  teres  is  stiU  relaxed.  In  fig.  3  the  thigh  is  bent  and 
adducted;  the  fibres  of  ligamentum  teres  are  straight  and  tight.  In  fig.  4  the  thigh 
is  bent  and  rotated  outwards  ;  the  fibres  of  ligamentum  teres  are  now  also  tight.  In 
the  last  two  positions  the  small  pad  of  fat  (represented  at  /,  in  figs,  i  and  2)  is  carried 

out  of  sight.  ,     .      .,    .  ■  i„„ 

Eig.  5.    A  view  of  the  dimple  in  the  liead  of  the  femur,  shewing  its  triangular 

form. 
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occupied  only  by  fat.  When  the  hip  is  bent  the  lower  two  corners 
of  the  dimple  are  brought  opposite  to  the  edges  of  the  acetabular 
notch;  tliiit  is  to  say,  the  respective  points  of  attachment  of  the 
two  bands  of  the  ligament  are  brought  opposite  to  each  other. 

This,  toa-ether  with  the  fact  that  the  bands  do  not 

Use  to  limit  '       o  ^  n     •  i,  j.  1 

inclination  of    occupy  the  corncrs  of  the  dimple  at  all  times,  but  only 

the  pelvis  in  i        ,     ,  i        ,  •  i  • 

flexed  position  whcu  they  are  on  the  stretch,  at  other  times  lying  upon 
of  the  joint.  p^^^      ^1^^  j^^^^,  g^g^  ^£       dimple,  indicates  that 

the  bent  position  of  the  hip  is  that  in  which  the  ligament  is  tense, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  position  in  which  it  is  called  into  service. 

The  inference,  thus  di-awn  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  is 
quite  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  ligament  through  the  tre- 
phine hole  just  mentioned  (PI.  XLYI.).  In  the  extended  position 
of  the  joint  (fig.  1)  the  ligament  is  seen  to  be  quite  loose ;  and  it 
cannot  be  rendered  tense  by  any  adduction  or  rotation  of  the  thigh. 
If,  however,  the  thigh  be  bent  upon  the  pelvis  (fig.  2),  and  be  then 
adducted  (fig.  3) ;  or  if,  when  bent,  it  be  rotated  outwards  (fig.  4) ;  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis 
be  inclined  downwards,  the  ligament  is  rendered  tense,  and  its 
two  bands  are  drawn  tightly  over  the  two  corners  of  the  dimple  in 
the  head  of  the  femur,  which  are  now  opposite  to  the  two  edges  of 
the  acetabular  notch. 

In  the  bent  position  of  the  thigh,  with  the  other  side 
5  weTr*  of  the  pelvis  inclined  downwards,  the  round  ligament  is 
into  acetabular  ^        -^^  ^^^^1  length  iuto  the  acetabular  cavity;  and  the 

notch  in  certain  o  ' 

positions  of  the  areolar  and  fatty  tissue,  enclosed  in  its  synovial  sheath, 
are  drawn  up  with  it.  But  when  the  rotation  of  the 
thigh  or  pelvis  is  effected  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  when  the 
thigh  is  abducted  in  the  erect  postm-e,  the  ligament  is  driven,  in 
winkles,  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  its  areolar 
and  fatty  tissue  are  compressed  into  the  notch,  and  are  made  to 
project  externally  beneath  the  transverse  ligament.  Thus  we  learn 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  this  notch  is  to  afibrd  room  for  the  compo- 
nents of  the  round  ligament  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint. 
Tomindisio-  Auatomical  and  experimental  observation  combine, 
cation.  therefore,  to  shew  that  the  office  of  the  ligamentum  teres 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  hindmost  fibres  of  the  superior  acces- 
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soiy  ligament,  viz.  to  prevent  too  great  inclination  of  tlie  pelvis  in 
the  bent  position  of  the  hip.  That  the  assistance  it  alFords  is  far 
from  being  superfluous  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hip-joint  is 
more  frequently  dislocated  by  a  strain  in  the  direction  which  these 
ligaments  are  intended  to  resist  than  in  any  other.  The  accident  is 
commonly  caused  by  the  sufferer  being  thrown  violently  upon  one 
knee  with  the  hip  bent ;  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  capsule, 
together  with  the  hinder  fibres  of  the  superior  accessory  ligament 
and  the  ligamentum  teres,  are  torn,  and  the  head  of  the  femur, 
driven  from  the  acetabulum,  is  lodged  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sciatic  notch. 

It  does  not  Weber'  considers  that  the  ligamentum  teres  co-operates 

limit  adduc-     with  the  thick  anterior  fibres  of  the  superior  accessory  liea- 

tion  of  thighin 

the  erect  posi-   ment,  to  restrain  adduction  of  the  thigh  in  the  erect  position ; 

because  a  vertical  section,  carried  through  both  hip-joints 
when  the  thighs  are  extended,  di\ddes  the  ligamentum  teres  in  its 
whole  length,  shewing  that  it  takes  a  vertical  direction.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  open  the  joint  from  the  pelvis  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  or  he  would  have  seen  that,  though  the  hinder 
fibres  of  the  ligament  are  nearly  vertical  when  the  joint  is  extended, 
they  are  not  then  tense,  and  that  they  cannot  be  made  tense  by  any 
attempt  at  adduction  or  rotation,  till  the  joint  is  bent,  which  proves, 
•with  certainty,  that  it  is  in  the  bent  position  of  the  joint  only  that  the 
ligament  comes  into  use.  "Weber  remarks  that  when  the  joint  is 
straight,  no  adduction  is  possible  because  this  ligament  is  tight.  It  is 
true  that  adduction  in  that  position  is  very  limited;  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  round  ligament,  but  because 
many  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  are  then  on  the  stretch.  Indeed,  if 
this  ligament  prevented  adduction  of  the  thigh  in  the  extended  position, 
as  Weber  says  that  it  does,  it  would  do  the  same  in  all  other  positions 
of  the  joint,  because  its  attachment  to  the  dimple  of  the  femm*  being 
in  the  line  of  the  transverse  axis  of  rotation  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis, 
it  would  necessarily  be  tense  in  the  flexed  and  extended  position  of  the 
joint  alike.  Hence  adduction  would  be  altogether  imiDossible  in  all 
positions. 


Gehwerkzeuge,  s.  r44. 
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To  assure  myself  further  of  the  condition  of  tlie  ligament 

Condition  as  •    i        ,  •       . i  i  .i 

I  vertical  in  the  erect  posture,  I  made  a  vertical  section  through  the 


seen  in  ^ 


section  of  joint,  j^.^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^-^igh  was  extended  upon  the  pelvis  with  the 
toes  directed  straight  forward ;  and  found  that  although  the  section  was 
parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  they  were  not  tense,  neither 
could  they  be  made  so  till  the  joint  was  bent  (PI.  XLIV.  XLV.). 

Always  torn  in  The  ligamentum  teres  is  torn  in  each  variety  of  disloca- 
(lisiocation.  Hon,  even  in  the  dislocation  into  the  obturator  hole.  For 
though,  when  the  joint  has  been  opened  after  death,  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  can  be  removed  from  the  socket  and  laid  in  the  obturator 
hole  without  dividing  the  ligament,  yet  the  force  which  causes  a  disloca- 
tion is  always  sufficient  to  rend  the  ligament  from  its  dimple  in  the 
femur.  The  separation  takes  place  the  more  easily  because  the  drag 
upon  it  in  this  displacement  is  made,  downwards,  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  not  calculated  to  offer  resistance.  In  the  other  dislocations 
of  the  hip,  the  force  is  applied  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  liga- 
ment is  not  separated  from  the  dimple,  but  is  rent  across  a  little 
below  it. 

Although  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  other  ligaments,  it 

May  be  absent. 

may  be  wanting,  without  any  especial  weakness  of  the  joint 
being  observed  to  result  from  its  absence.  Perhaps  the  deficiency  in 
such  cases  is  compensated  for  by  additional  strength  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsule,  or  in  those  fibres  of  the  accessory  ligament  wliich  are 
associated  in  function  with  the  ligamentum  teres.  I  have  remarked  the 
ligament  to  be  comparatively  thick  in  foetal  and  early  Ufe,  especially 
near  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  be  comparatively  thin  in  some  elderly 
persons;  but  I  have  not  made  sufficient  observations  to  be  sure  that  it 
undergoes  any  regular  decrease  in  size  in  advancing  years. 

Wanting  in  I*      generally  present,  and  sometimes  is  very  strong, 

some  animals,  those  animals,  as  the  horse  and  ox,  in  which  the  hinder 
extremities  are  inclined  inwards  from  the  pelvis,  and  in  which  such 
assistance,  as  the  round  ligaments  afford,  is  required  to  limit  the  degree 
of  that  inclination.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  extremities 
descend  more  vertically,  or  are  inclined  a  little  outwards,  it  is  commonly 
absent,  as  in  the  elephant,  the  seal,  and  the  tortoise.  In  the  orang 
outan  it  is  very  small,  or  wanting  altogether.  In  the  chimpanse  and 
other  monkeys  it  is  present.  In  the  frog,  as  before  stated,  a  similar 
structure  is  found  in  the  shoulder  as  well  as  in  the  hip-joints. 
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To  sum  up  what  lias  been  said  respecting  the  offices  of  the 
various  ligaments  of  the  hip : — Extension  of  the  joint  is  aiTCSted,  at 
the  erect  position,  by  the  anterior  accessory  ligament ;  and,  by  the 
antagonising  assistance  of  this  ligament,  the  extensor  muscles  are 
enabled  to  hold  the  pelvis  steady  in  that  position.  Flexion  is 
limited,  not  by  any  particular  ligament,  but  by  the  muscles  and 
by  the  bulk  of  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  joints  The  inclination 
of  the  opposite  ilium  upwards  (which  corresponds  with  abduction  of 
the  thigh)  is  limited  by  the  inferior  accessory  ligament.  The  in- 
clination downwards  in  the  erect,  and  slightly  bent,  positions  of  the 
joint  (which  corresponds  with  adduction  of  the  thigh)  is  limited 
by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  superior  accessory  ligament ;  and  by 
the  hinder  fibres  of  the  same  ligament,  as  well  as  by  the  ligamen- 
tum  teres,  when  the  joint  is  more  bent.  The  inclination  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  forwards  in  the  erect  posture  (which 
corresponds  with  rotation  of  the  thigh  inwards)  is  limited  by  the 
hinder  part  of  the  capsule ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  same  back- 
wards (which  corresponds  with  rotation  of  the  thigh  outwards)  is 
limited  by  the  fore  part  of  the  capsule. 

Synovial  mem-  ^^^^  Synovial  7)iembrane  covers  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
brane.  neck  of  the  femur,  is  reflected  from  it  upon  the  interior  of 

the  capsule  (PI.  XLY.  G),  and  is  again  reflected  from  the  latter  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  cotyloid  ligament.  It  also  covers  the  round  ligament 
and  the  fat  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 

Owing  to  the  extent,  the  vascularity,  and  the  inflections 

Disease  frequent  n  .1  •  .  i 

and  persistent  of  the  Synovial  membrane,  as  well  as  the  variety  and 
in  the  hip.  range  of  movements  of  the  hip,  this  joint  is  often  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  causing  the  well-known  symptoms  of  "hip  disease," 
which,  in  young  persons,  lingers  so  long  in  each  of  its  several  stages. 
In  the  middle-aged  it  is  common,  but  is  more  acute  and  more  quickly 
followed  by  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.    In  elderly  persons  it  is  apt 


1  Weber  found  that,  in  the  diasected  joint,  flexion  could  be  carried  to  139°, 
whereas,  in  the  living  person,  it  was  limited  to  86°  by  the  presence  of  the  muscles  and 
other  soft  parts.  His  experiments  shew  the  range  of  adduction,  or  abduction,  to 
amount  to  90°,  and  that  of  rotation  to  51;  it  is  greatest  in  the  half-bent  position 
of  the  joint.  • 
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to  assume  tte  characters  of  "  clironic  rheumatic  arthritis,"  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  slower  removal  of  the  cartilages,  and  of  those  various  alte- 
rations in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  of  the  acetabulum 
which  have  been  so  often  described.  Wlien  once  disease  has  been  fairly- 
established  in  the  hip,  whatever  the  period  of  life  may  be,  the  free  use  of 
the  joint  is  rarely  regained.  Hence  we  find  so  many  examples  of  anky- 
losis of  the  hip;  more,  I  think,  than  of  any  other  joint.  The  obstinate 
manner  in  which  disease  adheres  to  the  structures  of  the  hip  is  probably 
explained  by  the  great  pressure  upon  the  articular  surfaces,  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  by  the  contractions  of  the  powerful  muscles 
which  are  required  to  wield  the  long  and  heavy  lower  extremity  upon 
the  trunk,  as  well  as  to  move  and  support  the  latter  upon  the  thigh. 
The  hip  is,  perhaps,  also  more  frequently  the  seat  of  congenital  malfor- 
mation than  any  other  joint  \ 


THE  KNEE-JOINT  (Plates  XLVH.  to  LIII.) 

is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  joints  to  understand  thoroughly; 
it  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  study ;  and  it  presents 
a  high  claim  to  our  careful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
frequently  the  seat  of  disease. 

Its  articular  surfaces  are  little  adapted  to  one  an- 

Apparently 

weak,  really  othcr ;  and  they  are  in  contact  only  to  a  comparatively 
strong.  slight  extent  in  any  position  of  the  limb.  So  far  as  it 
depends  on  them,  therefore,  it  is  a  most  insecm'e  joint.  It  has,  never- 
theless, to  bear  great  weight,  has  a  considerable  range  of  move- 
ment (as  much  as  150°  of  flexion  and  extension),  and  the  move- 
ment takes  place  between  the  two  longest  bones  of  the  body,  so 
that  it  has  to  withstand  the  influence  of  greater  leverage  than 
any  other  joint.  Experience  tells  us,  however,  that,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  it  is,  really,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  joints ; 
at  least,  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated.  The  sources  of  its  strength 
are  to  be  found  in  the  size  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
femur,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  body;  in  the  number  and 


^  See  Cycl.  Anat.  Art.  ffip-joint. 
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strength  of  tlie  ligaments,  and  in  tlie  powerful  muscles  and  fascia? 
by  which  it  is  invested. 

Movements  1*8  movcments  are,  apparently,  simple,  consisting 
X!''reX^cmn"  ^^^7  °^  flcxiou  and  extension,  with  the  superaddition  of 
piex.  rotation  in  the  bent  position.    But  if  we  come  to  ex- 

amine the  joint  carefully,  when  these  movements  are  made,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they,  at  first,  seem 
to  be. 

Differs  from  TciOBt  othcr  joiuts  flcxiou  and  extension  take  place 

a  hinge-joint.  -^^  almost  simply  hinge-like  manner;  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  part  of  one  articular  surface,  whether  it  be  the  whole  or 
a  portion  only,  is  applied  against  the  other  articular  surface,  and 
revolves  upon  it  in  every  stage  of  the  movement;  and  the  centre 
or  axis  of  the  motion  is  a  fixed  one.  Thus,  in  the  elbow-joint,  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  the  cup-like  cavity  in  the  head  of 
the  radius,  are  applied  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
remain  in  contact  with  it  in  every  position  of  the  joint ;  and,  during 
movement,  they  revolve  round  an  axis  drawn  through  the  lower 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XL VII. 

Vertical  section  through  outer  condyles  of  femur  and  tibia,  shewing  their  relations 
to  one  another  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint. 

Fig.  I.  The  section  was  made  when  the  bones  were  in  this — the  semi-extended — 
position,  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  therefore  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  The  cartilage 
is  thickest  where  the  two  articular  surfaces  are  in  contact.  A,  B,  C,  the  hne  described 
by  the  shifting  axis  of  motion  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur  in  extension  and  flexion. 
A  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  between  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  lateral 
ligaments.  The  lines  from  A  to  r,  2,  3,  and  4,  indicate  the  distance  of  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament  to  different  parts  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condyle.  D,  the  groove  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  which 
receives  the  semilunar  cartilage  in  complete  extension.  E,  the  hinder  cut  edge  of  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  bones  placed  in  the  flexed  position.  The  cut  surface  of  the 
femur  has  acquired  a  slightly  oblique  direction  with  regard  to  that  of  the  tibia,  owing 
to  the  rotation  of  one  bone  upon  the  other  which  accompanies  flexion.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia  is  in  contact  with  the  condyle  of  the  femur ;  and 
the  semilunar  cartilage  (E)  is  pushed  quite  upon  the  hinder  edge  of  the  articular  facet. 
F,  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  bones  placed  in  the  extended  position.  The  slant  of  the  cut 
surfaces,  with  regard  to  one  another,  is  in  aa  opposite  direction  to  what  it  was  in  the 
flexed  state,  and  the /ore  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  in  contact  with  the 
femur. 
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end  of  tlie  humerus,  between  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  late- 
ral ligaments.  Accordingly,  if  the  movement  at  the  knee  were 
also  of  the  true  hinge  kind,  the  whole,  or  one  part,  of  the  articular 
sm-face  of  the  tibia  would  remain  applied  against  some  portion  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  the  flexed,  as  well  as  in  the  extended, 
position. 

But  an  examination  of  the  knee  in  its  recent  state 
u^itseif  aV*  (PI.  XLVII.)  shews  that  the  part  of  the  tibia  which  is 
revoiX)nupon  coutact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur  varies  ac- 
femur  in  flexion  cordinsT  to  the  positiou  of  the  ioint:  in  the  flexed  posi- 

and  extension.  o  j.  »  -l 

tion  (fig.  2)  it  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  articular  surface 
alone;  in  the  semiflexed  position  (fig.  1)  it  is  the  middle  part ;  and 
in  the  extended  position  (fig.  3)  it  is  the  anterior  and  middle  part. 
To  effect  this  change  there  must  be  a  turning  of  the  tibia  wpon 
a  transverse  axis  drawn  through  its  own  upper  end,  in  addition  to 
the  revolution  of  its  articular  surface  round  an  axis  drawn  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

Shifting  of  axis  Sccoudly,  the  kncc  differs  from  an  ordinary  hinge- 
of  motion.  joint  in  the  fact  that,  in  flexion  and  extension,  the  tibia 
does  not  perform  the  whole  revolution  round  one  axis  drawn  trans- 
versely through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur;  inasmuch  as  the 
revolving  movement  is  accompanied  by  a  sliding  of  the  articular 
sm-face  of  the  tibia,  forwards  in  extension  and  backwards  in 
flexion ;  and  the  axis  of  its  revolution  is,  therefore,  continually 
shifting.  Suppose  the  joint  to  be  flexed  as  in  fig.  2;  when  exten- 
sion begins,  the  axis,  round  which  the  revolving  movement  of  the 
tibia  takes  place,  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  condyle  (fig.  1,A);  as  the 
movement  continues  the  tibia  slides  forward  beneath  the  condyle, 
and  the  axis  upon  which  it  revolves,  in  like  manner,  travels  forward 
to  B  and  C ;  and,  in  flexion,  a  retrograde  shifting  of  the  axis,  along 
the  same  line,  accompanies  the  sliding  back  of  the  tibia  to  its 
former  position. 

_  One  effect  of  the  former  of  these  concomitants  of 

The  effect  of  the         .  . 

turning  of  the  flcxiou  and  extension — ^the  turning  of  the  tibia  iqjon  its 
sion  and  fllxton       ^^^'^ — would  bc  to  make  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
r/ttsSr''^''^^^^  through  a  larger  segment  of  a  circle  than  the 
upper  end,  to  increase,  that  is  to  say,  the  range  of 
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extension  and  flexion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  upper  part;  were  it  not  that  the  second  con- 
comitant, viz.  the  sliding  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur,  would  tend 
to  produce  just  the  opposite  effect,  reducing  the  range  of  flexion 
and  extension  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  below  that  of  the 
upper;  and  it  appears  that  the  one  of  these  influences  about  coun- 
terbalances the  other,  and  leaves  the  segment  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  foot  corresponding  with  that  of  the  smaller  circle 
described  by  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

Thirdly,  an  observation  of  the  dissected  joint,  when 
tiWa^acTOin-  flcxion  and  extension  are  made,  shews  that,  in  addition 
panying  flexion  sliding  Under  the  condyles  and  the  turning  upon 

and  extension.  o  i 

its  own  transverse  axis,  the  tibia  undergoes  a  slight 
rotation  upon  a  vertical  axis,  outwards  during  extension  and  inwards 
during  flexion.  This  is  most  observed  in  the  nearly  extended  state 
of  the  joint,  that  is  to  say,  near  the  termination  of  extension  and 
also  at  the  commencement  of  flexion;  and  it  gives  a  prominence  to 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  when  the  limb  is 
straight.  The  centre  of  this  motion  corresponds  with  a  nearly  ver- 
tical axis  drawn  through  the  outer  condyles  of  the  tibia  and  femur 
near  their  middle.  It  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  a  rotation  of 
the  thigh  upon  the  leg,  than  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  ;  because,  in 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLVIII. 

rig.  1.  Upper  surface  of  head  of  left  tibia.  A,  inner  articular  facet.  B,  outer 
ditto.  C,  point  of  attachment  of  posterior  crucial  ligament.  J),  ditto  of  hinder  extre- 
mity of  internal  semilunar  cartilage.  E,  ridge  to  which  hinder  extremity  of  external 
semilunar  cartilage  is  attached.  F,  foramina  for  vessels  in  front  of  spine.  G,  points 
of  attachment  of  anterior  extremity  of  external  semilunar  cartilage.  H,  point  of 
attachment  of  anterior  crucial  ligament.  /,  ditto  of  anterior  extremity  of  internal 
semilunar  cartilage.    K  and  L,  internal  and  external  tubercles  of  spine. 

Kg.  2.  Upper  surface  of  head  of  tibia,  shewing  attachments  of  semilunar  car- 
tilages and  crucial  Ugaments.  The  patella  (P)  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  (R) 
are  turned  down.  C,  the  posterior  crucial  hgament.  D,  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  internal  semilunar  cartilage.  E,  ditto  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  F, 
foramina  for  vessels,  G,  anterior  fibres  of  external  semilunar  cartilage.  IT,  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  I,  anterior  part  of  internal  semilunar  cartihige.  M,  transverse 
ligament.  N,  mass  of  fat  beneath  ligamentum  patelliE.  0,  roll  of  fat  surrounding 
edge  of  patella. 
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tlie  nearly  extended  state  of  the  knee,  the  lower  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity is  generally  fixed  by  the  planting  of  the  foot  upon  the 
ground,  which  prevents  any  rotation  of  the  leg  in  the  fui'ther 
straightening  of  tlie  joint.  One  effect  of  this  slight  rotation  of  the 
femur  inwards,  in  the  nearly  extended  condition  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, is  to  produce  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  anterior  accessoiy 
ligament  of  the  hip,  and  so  to  increase,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
the  range  of  movement  of  that  joint. 

These  three  movements,  I  may  repeat,  are  all  ac- 

Pronation  and  •  c  n      •  i        ,        •  t  ,^  i  ,• 

supination  of  compamuients  01  nexion  and  extension;  and  the  rotation 
leg  in  flexed     -^^  described,  as  occurring  in  the  nearly  extended  state 

position.  '  J 

of  the  joint,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  fi^ee 
rotation  of  the  leg,  also  upon  a  vertical  axis,  which  may  be  effected 
when  the  joint  is  hent.  This  latter  variety  of  rotation  is  sometimes 
called  pronation  and  supination  from  its  partial  similarity  to  that 
motion  in  the  forearm ;  and  these  terms  are  convenient,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rotation  described  in  the 
last  paragraph.  But,  whereas,  in  the  instance  of  the  forearm,  one 
end  of  the  radius  revolves  round  the  ulna,  and  the  movement  is 
equally  fi-ee  in  every  position  of  the  elbow-joint,  in  the  case  of  the 
leg  the  tibia  and  fibula  revolve  together  upon  the  femur,  and  the 
movement  cannot  be  efiected  at  all  in  the  extended  state  of  the 
joint.  It  begins  to  be  practicable  when  the  knee  is  bent  to  about 
.an  angle  of  150°;  and  it  becomes  more  easy,  and  more  free,  as  the 
joint  becomes  more  bent.  The  axis  of  rotation  in  this  pronatory 
and  supinatory  movement  passes  through  the  spine  of  the  tibia 
nearer  to  the  inner  than  to  the  outer  articular  surface,  in  other 
words,  through  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia ;  and  the 
outer  condyle  of  that  bone,  consequently,  moves  in  the  segment  of 
a  larger  circle  than  does  the  iimer  one. 

The  two  Articular  facets  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
artiOTkr!!!^-  the  tibia  resemble  one  another  in  being  almost  flat  and 
tibial  of  oblong  shape  with  the  greatest  diameter  from  before 

backwards;  and  they  are  nearly  parallel.  The  inner 
one  is,  however,  rather  longer,  rather  narrower,  and  rather  more 
concave;  and  its  inner  edge  rises  more  suddenly  into  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  spine  (PI.  LII.  fig.  1).    The  outer  facet  is  almost 
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flat.  It  is  slightly  concave  in  the  transverse  direction;  but  it  is 
slightly  convex  from  before  backwards  (PI.  XL VII.),  inasmuch 
as  its  hinder  edge  is  rounded  off,  to  permit  the  semilunar  cartilage 
and  the  tendon  of  the  poplitajus  to  slide  upon  it  when  the  joint  is 
bent,  and  its  anterior  edge  is  flattened  to  permit  the  semilunar 
cartilage  to  pass  forwards  upon  it  during  the  slight  rotation  that 
accompanies  complete  extension  of  the  joint.  It  rises  more  gi-adu- 
ally  than  the  inner  articular  facet  into  the  spine ;  and  this  increases 
the  antero-posterior  convexity  of  its  inner  part.  The  comparative 
flatness  of  the  outer  facet,  and  the  rounding  of  its  anterior  and 
posterior  edges,  permit  it  to  be  moved  forwards  and  backwards 
upon  the  femur  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg,  more 
easily  than  the  inner  articulating  facet.  This  corresponds  with  the 
statement  just  made  that  the  centre  of  that  motion  is  nearer  to 
the  inner  than  to  the  outer  facet.  There  is  a  slight  depression  in 
each  facet  on  the  side  of  the  spine ;  the  cartilage  is  thickest  at 
this  part;  it  is  particularly  thick  on  the  outer  facet  (PI.  LII. 
fig.  1) ;  the  chief  weight  is  borne  here  when  the  foot  is  planted  on 
the  ground ;  and  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  rotates  upon  this 
part  of  the  outer  facet  of  the  tibia  in  the  last  stage  of  extension. 

The  Bpine  of  the  tibia  (PI.  LII.),  called  also  the 
Sace  beTweeu  Eminentia  intermedia,  is  situate  nearer  the  hinder  than 
tiie  articular     ^^iQ  anterior  edffe  of  the  upper  surface,  and  at  the  point 

surfaces.  *^ 

where  the  two  articular  facets  approach  nearest  to  one 
another.  It  stands  up  into  the  interval  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  so  as  to  prevent  lateral  displacement.  Its  inner  tubercle  ( 0) 
is  larger  and  rises  higher  and  more  abruptly  than  the  outer  (P),  and, 
consequently,  presents  a  larger  surface  of  contact  to  the  side  of  the 
inner  condyle ;  this  is  probably  one  reason  that  displacement  of  the 
tibia  Miwards  from  the  femm-,  in  the  course  of  disease,  takes  place  so 
very  rarely,  in  comparison  with  the  displacement  citywards.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  spine  are  two  or  three  foramina  for  vessels 
(PI.  XL VIII.  F)  marking  the  spot  where  ossification  of  the  epi- 
physis commenced.  Between  the  two  tubercles,  and  in  front  of  them, 
is  a  large  space  for  the  attachment  of  -the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment (JT),  and  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  semilunar  cartilages 
{G  and  /),  and  for  the  lodgement  of  the  fat  which  lies  at  the  fore 
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part  of  the  joint.    Behind  the  spine  is  a  smaller  space  for  the 
attachment  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  semilunar  cartilages 
[D  and  E)  and  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  [G). 
Shape  of  the  '^^^^  Condyles  of  the  femur,  like  the  articular  facets 

condyles  of  the  on  the  tibia,  present  a  e-eneral  resemUance  to  one  an- 

femiir.  ^  ° 

other.  They  are  ohlong  from  before  backwards;  and 
their  under  surface  is  convex  from  before  backwards  and  from  side 
to  side.  They  are  separate  behind,  but  run  together  in  front, 
uniting  tliere  to  form  a  trocUear  surface  upon  which  the  patella 
plays.  The  antero-posterior  cmwe  of  their  cartilaginous  sm-faces 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  increases  in  sharpness  as  we  trace  it 
from  before  backwards.  The  under  parts  of  the  condyles,  upon 
which  the  weight  is  borne,  in  the  erect  posture,  present  large  and 
comparatively  flat  sm-faces  to  the  tibia;  while  the  hinder  parts, 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  tibia  in  the  flexed  position,  when 
there  cannot  be  much  weight  resting  upon  them,  are  round,  and 
present  sm-faces  favom-able  to  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
tibia. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
tween  outer  coudylcs.  The  outcr  is  directed  nearly  straight,  fr-om 
condyies.'^  behind,  forwards;  if  it  presents  any  lateral  curve,  the 
convexity  is  directed  towards  the  other  condyle.  The 
inner  is  inclined,  from  behind,  obliquely  outwards  towards  the 
outer  condyle,  with  which  its  articular  surface  becomes  blended  in 
the  trochlea ;  it  presents  a  distinct  lateral  curve  with  the  concavity 
towards  the  other  condyle.  Thi^  concavity  receives  the  inner  tu- 
bercle of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  revolves  round  it  in  the  slight 
rotatory  motion  that  occm-s  during  the  last  stage  of  extension.  The 
outer  condyle  is  broad,  increases  in  width  from  behind  fonvards,  is 
sharply  cm-ved  from  before  backwards,  behind,  but  is  comparatively 
flat  upon  its  under  surface,  both  in  a  transverse,  and  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction ;  and  its  under  sm-face  is  inclined,  from  within, 
outwards  and  downwards,  in  adaptation  to  the  slope  of  the  exter- 
nal articular  facet  of  the  tibia  (PI.  LII.  fig.  1).  The  inner  con- 
dyle is  narrower  than  the  outer ;  it  decreases  in  width  from  behind 
forwards ;  its  under  surface  is  more  convex  transversely,  as  well  as 
antero-posteriorly;  and  its  hinder  part  is  less  sharply  curved  from 
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before  backwards,  bnt  is  more  convex  from  side  to  side'.  The  external 
margin  of  the  outer  condyle,  in  front,  is  more  prominent  than  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  inner  condyle;  wliich  is  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  tlie  tendency  of  the  extensor  muscles  to  drag  the  patella 
outwards.  Indeed,  the  outer  condyle  is,  in  front,  altogether  more 
prominent  than  the  inner,  and  its  articular  surface  has  a  wider 
sweep ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  behind,  the  inner  condyle 
being  there  more  prominent  and  forming  part  of  a  larger  circle. 

Just  behind  the  troclilea  each  of  the  condyles  is 

li^ficli  crossGcl  ■  • 

by  a  super-  crossed  by  a  superficial  Ridge  passing,  from  its  inter- 
flciai  ridge.  condyloid  or  apposed  edge,  obliquely  outwards  and  for- 
wards. These  ridges  are  placed  in  front  of  superficial  Grooves 
(PI.  XL VII.  D)  which  receive  the  interarticular  cartilages  when 
the  joint  is  extended.  They  mark  off  the  part  of  the  joint  be- 
longing to  the  tibia  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  patella,  and 
they  are  not  subject  to  much  pressure,  either  from  the  tibia  or  the 
patella ;  accordingly,  the  cartilage  is  thin  here,  and  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find,  when  the  movements  of  the  joints  have  been  impeded 
by  disease,  that  the  cartilage  is,  at  this  part,  covered,  or  replaced, 
by  a  band  of  connective  tissue.  This  occm-s  mostly  upon  the  inner 
condyle  I  The  ridge  and  groove  upon  the  inner  condyle  are  in  a 
plane  anterior  to  those  of  the  outer  condyle,  which  disposition  has 
relation  to  the  greater  prolongation  forwards  of  the  inner  articular 


1  The  comparative  flatness  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer  condyle,  as  compared 
■with  that  of  the  inner,  in  a  transverse  direction  (PI.  LII.),  favours  the  difference  in  the 
movement  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  in  pronation  and  supination ;  ina.s- 
much  as  the  outer  surface  slides  to  and  fro  upon  the  outer  condyle,  whereas  the  inner 
surface  rotates  upon  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  outer  part  of  the  inner  condyle. 

2  "In  connection  with  this  partial  division  of  the  synovial  cavity,  by  means  of 
transverse  ridges,  aided  by  the  Ligamentum  adiposum,  and  in  connection  also  with  the 
closer  relation  of  the  patella  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  in  the  lower  animals 
(mentioned  at  p.  482),  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  Ornithorynchus  Paradoxus 
the  knee-joint  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  an  extension  of  the  ligamentum 
adiposum,  from  the  back  of  the  patella,  to  the  crucial  ligaments;  there  being  one  syno- 
vial cavity,  common  to  the  patella  and  anterior  part  of  the  femur  with  the  internal 
condyles  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  which  contains  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage ;  and 
a  second  common  to  the  external  condyles  of  the  femur  and  tibia  with  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  inwliich  is  contained  the  external  semilunar  cartilage."— C<(ra%!(c  0/ >¥«sf««t 
of  Coll.  of  Surf/cons. 
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focet  of  the  tibia,  as  well  as  to  the  slight  rotation  of  the  femur  in- 
Tvards  in  extension,  forasmuch  as  that  movement  causes  the  inner 
facet  of  the  tibia  and  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  to  advance, 
forwards,  beyond  the  level  of  the  con-esponding  parts  on  the  outer 
side. 

It  is  in  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  ligaments 

The  ligaments.  iii-nfi  ^  i-ii 

that  we  are  to  look  chieny  lor  the  agents  dj  which  the 
movements  of  the  joint  are  determined,  and  by  which  its  security 
is  provided  for.  Their  arrangement  is  such  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
peculiar  combinations  of  movements  that  take  place  in  this  joint. 
Foiu-  of  the  ligaments — the  two  "lateral"  and  the  two  "crucial" — 
are  attached  to  the  condyles  in,  or  nearly  in,  a  line  with  the  axis 
round  which  the  tibia  revolves  dming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
movement  of  flexion  and  extension ;  so  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  true  hinge-joints ;   and  they  are 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  each  condyle.    The  cracial  ligaments 
are  nearly  tense  in  every  position  of  the  joint ;  and  they  assist  to 
regulate  and  limit  each  of  the  movements.   On  these  accounts,  as 
well  as  from  their  great  strength,  they  are  the  most  important  of 
the  ligaments.    The  two  "  lateral  ligaments"  are  tense  only  in  one 
position ;  and  their  office  is  to  limit  extension  and  the  movements 
attendant  upon  it.    Herein  they  differ  from  the  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  elbow  and  other  true  hinge-joints,  which  are  tight  in  every 
position  of  the  joint,  and  which  prevent  all  movements  except 
those  of  flexion  and  extension.    A  fifth  ligament — the  "  posterior 
ligament" — limits  extension  and  contributes  much  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  joint  in  that  position.    There  is  no  ligament  in  front 
of  the  joint,  and  none  which  has  the  direct  effect  of  limiting 
flexion;  the  stop  to  this  movement  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, given  by  the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  be- 
fore either  of  the  ligaments  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  Besides  these 
ligaments,  there  are  the  "  semilunar-cartilages"  and  the  "  synovial 
ligaments;"  the  office  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  limit  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint,  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  articular, 
surfaces  of  the  bones  in  different  positions. 

Internal  lateral  "^^^^  Irdemal  lateral  ligament  (PI.  XLIX.)  is  connect- 
I'gament.  abovc,  with  a  slight  depression  upon  the  "tubercle" 
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on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and,  be- 
low, with  the  rough  ridge  which  descends  from  the  inner  side  ol" 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia.  It  is  flat,  and  about  3^  inches  long; 
its  anterior  edge  [D)  is  thicker  and  more  defined  than  the  posterior 
(E),  which  is  continuous,  in  the  upper  part,  with  the  fibres  of  tlie 
posterior  ligament,"  It  is  closely  applied  along  the  sides  of  ]>ot]i 
the  bones^  and  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  is  connected  witli 
the  latter  and  with  the  tibia  by  fibrous  tissue,  so  that  it  accom- 
panies them  in  the  movements  of  the  joint.  It  is  free  from  the  side 
of  the  femur  below  the  point  of  its  attachment,  to  permit  the  lower 
part  of  the  condyle  to  slide  to  and  fro  beneath  it^. 

,  _  ,      The  "tubercle"  on  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur 

External  lateral  '' 

ligament.  presents,  on  its  elongated  posterior  edge,  which  forms 
the  anterior  boundary  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  poplitceus 
muscle,  three  superficial  depressions.  The  upper  and  hindmost 
of  these  (PI.  L.  A)  receives  some  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 


1  Except  just  beneath  the  head  of  the  tibia,  where  the  incurvation  of  the  side  of  the 
bone  leaves  a  space  between  it  and  the  ligament,  which  is  occupied  by  fat,  and  which 
transmits  the  "  inferior  internal  articular  artery." 

2  A  Posterior  internal  lateral  ligament  has  been  described  passing  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  tibia,  just  in  front  of  the  semimevibranosus  tendon,  to  the  femur  behind  the 
internal  lateral  ligament;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage, 
and  is  stretched  in  extension.— Meyer,  in  Miiller's  Archiv,  1853,  s.  506.  It  maybe 
regarded  as  a  part  {F)  of  the  internal  lateral  Ugament,  and  scarcely  deserves  separate 
mention. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XLIX. 

Fig.  I.  Inner  side  of  left  knee-joint.  4,  tendon  of  adductor  magnus.  .B,  tendon 
of  gastrocnemius.  C,  internal  lateral  Hgament.  These  are  attached,  near  together,  to 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  D,  thick  defined  anterior  edge  of  internal  lateral 
ligament.  E,  hinder  fibres  of  the  same,  radiating  backwards  and  blended  with  pos- 
terior ligament.  F,  a  portion  of  the  internal  ligament  ascending,  upwards  and  back- 
wards, from  the  tibia  to  the  posterior  Ugament;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  posterior 
internal  lateral  ligament.  G,  the  semi-membranous  tendon.  H,  detachment  of  latter 
passing  down  hinder  surface  of  tibia.  /,  fibrous  band  wliich  connects  internal  semi- 
lunar cartilage  with  fore  part  of  head  of  tibia.  K,  tendon  of  rectus  femoris.  L,  tendo- 
patellje,  with  a  mass  of  fat  (if)  between  it  and  head  of  tibia. 

Fig.  2.  Inner  side  of  knee-joint  bent.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  I,  the  same  a.s  m 
preceding.    K,  the  posterior  ligament  thrown  into  folds. 


Plate,  XIJX, 
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gastrocnemius;  the  loAvcr  and  and  foremost  (C)  gives  attacliment 
to  the  tendon  of  the  poplitceus,  and  the  middle  one  {B)  gives 
attachment  to  the  External  lateral  ligament.    This  ligament  is  of 
cylindrical  shape,  and  2|-  inches  long ;  it  is  attached,  below,  to  the 
depression  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which  is  just  external  to  the 
middle  of  its  articular  facet,  and  which  is  partly  surrounded  by  the 
prominence  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  tendon.    The  points  of 
attachment  of  the  ligament  stand  out  more  wide  of  the  joint  than 
do  those  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  and  it  is  separated  from 
the  joint,  from  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  from  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  by  an  interval  containing  fat  and  areolar  tissue.   The  tendon 
of  the  poplitcBus  (C)  intervenes  between  it  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  femur,  except  in  the  completely  flexed  state  of  the  joint,  when 
the  tendon  lies  along  its  own  groove.    Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
hicej)s  tendon  pass  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ligament,  in  their 
com-se  to  the  fore  part  of  the  fibula  and  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
tibia.    The  tendon  is  closely  united  to  the  ligament  by  tough  fibro- 
areolar  tissue,  so  as  to  exert  an  influence  in  giving  it  some  tension 
while  the  joint  is  being  bent. 

The  external  lateral  ligament,  therefore,  differs  from 

Difference  be-      ,       .  i    •       i       f>  n 

tweenthetwo  ^tie  mtcrnal  m  the  following  respects.  It  is  of  rope- 
ktenuhga-  ^^-j^^  shape;  is  an  inch  shorter;  the  point  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  fibula  is  higher  than  that  of  the  internal 
ligament  to  the  tibia ;  and  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  condyle  of 
the  femur  is  a  little  lower  and  a  little  ftii-ther  back^;  it  is  more  free 
from  the  joint ;  and  has  no  direct  connection  either  with  the  head 
of  the  tibia  or  with  the  interarticular  cartilage. 

Both  lateral  ligaments  lie  nearer  to  the  hinder  than  to 

The  external      xi      i«  ,       .  . 

most  relaxed  ^"^^  lorc  part  ot  the  jomt,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
whenjomtis  ^^-^^  ^Yiem  tight  in  the  extended,  and  relaxed  in  the 
flexed,  position  of  the  knee.  The  relaxation  is  more 
marked  in  the  external  ligament  than  in  the  internal,  which  per- 
mits to  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia  the  free  movement  required 

^  A  pair  of  compasses  will  shew  this  at  once,  and  will  prove  that  the  sweep  of  the 
outer  condyle  round  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  smaller 
—IS  part  of  a  smaller  circle— than  that  of  the  inner  condyle  round  the  corresponding 
point  of  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
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for  its  revolution  round  the  internal  condyle  in  pronation  and  supi- 
nation of  the  leg  (page  527). 

Axis  of  flexion  The  poiut  of  attachment  of  each  lateral  ligament  to 
and  extension        condvle  represents,  nearly,  the  centre  around  whicli 

of  knee  is  ob-  ^  ''  n    i        -i  •  i 

liqiie.  the  corresponding  articular  facet  of  the  tibia  revolves' 

during  a  part  of  the  movement  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
knee;  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  points  of  attachment  of  the 
two  ligaments  represents  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  tibia.  This 
line  is  oblique,  in  consequence  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
external  ligament  being  a  little  lower  and  more  backward  than 
that  of  the  internal  ligament.    The  direction  in  which  the  move- 
ment takes  place  is,  therefore,  also  oblique.    The  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  plane  which  is  occupied  by  the  tibia  in  the  most 
bent  position  of  the  knee  about  corresponds  with  that  of  the  femur; 
that  is  to  say,  it  slants  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the 
leg  is  folded  up  against  the  thigh.    This  also  accords  with  the  fact 
that  the  hinder  part  of  the  external  condyle  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  internal— i.  e.  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller  circle.  When, 
however,  the  knee  is  extended,  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  comes 
into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  femm-,  where  the  sm-faces 
of  the  two  condyles  are  on  the  same  horizontal  level;  and  the  plane 
in  which  the  leg  is  then  placed  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground, 
though  oblique  with  regard  to  the  thigh.  In  the  extended  position, 
therefore,  each  leg  is  vertical,  and  in  a  plane,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  opposite  leg,  but  oblique  with  regard  to  that  of  the  thigh ;  in 
the  flexed  position,  it  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  thigh,  but  is 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  L. 

Outer  side  of  left  knee-joint  extended.  A,  point  of  attachment  of  gastrocnemius. 
B,  external  lateral  ligament.  C,  poplit^us.  D,  external  semilunar  cartilage,  having 
no  distinct  fibrous  connection  with  fore  part  of  head  of  tibia  bxceps  tendon 

attached  to  head  of  tibia;  it  has  been  separated  from  top  of  fibula  {I)  and  tmned 

down.    G,  tendo-patellse.  fii.rnnH 
The  same  bent.    A,  B,  C,  B,  E,  F,  G,  the  same  as  m  precedmg.    ff,  fiW 
tissue  connecting  external  semilunar  cartilage  with  pophtaeus.  The 
ligament  is  relaxed ;  and  the  semilunar  cartilage,  foUowmg  the  femur,  has  left  the  fore 
part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 
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oblique  witli  regard  to  tlie  opposite  leg;  and  the  line  of  its  move- 
ment from  one  position  to  tlie  other  is  oblique  both  with  regard  to 
the  thigh  and  to  the  opposite  leg. 

Kiiock-knee  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  the  natm-al  condition  of  the 

and  baudy-ieg.  knee,  whcn  the  condyles  of  the  femur  retain  their  proper 
form  and  relative  size.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
outer  condyle  has  not  descended  to  the  same  level  with  that  of  the 
inner  condyle  (p.  476),  or,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing,  has  been 
flattened  by  the  weight  of  the  body ;  then,  although  the  leg  may  occupy 
its  natural  position  when  the  knee  is  bent,  it  will,  dming  extension, 
slant  more  outwardly,  instead  of  becoming  vertical,  and  will  attain  its 
greatest  obliquity  when  the  joint  is  straight.  This  is  what  occurs  in 
cases  of  "  knock-knee."  lu  "  bandy-leg"  the  slant  of  the  leg  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  shortness  of  the  inter- 
nal condyle. 

^„    ,  ,  If  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  articular 

Office  of  the 

lateral  liga-  surface  of  either  condyle  with  the  axial  line,  or,  what 
IS  the  same  thing,  with  the  point  of  attachment  of  its 
lateral  ligament,  (PI.  XL VII.  fig.  1,  A),  be  examined,  by  means 
of  lines  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  hindermost  extremity  of  the  condyle  approaches  nearest  to  it 
(as  indicated  by  the  line  ^  1) ;  accordingly  when  the  tibia  is  brought 
into  contact  with  this  part  (as  in  fig.  2)  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament  is  diminished,  and  the 
ligament  is  relaxed.  It  is  still  further  relaxed,  in  this  position,  by 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  tibial  facet  which  is 
now  in  contact  with  the  femur.  The  distance  of  the  articular 
sm-face  of  the  condyle  from  the  point  indicated  as  the  axial  line 
increases  as  we  trace  it  forwards ;  quickly  at  first,  till  we  reach  the 
most  prominent  posterior  point  of  the  condyle  (2),  then  slowly, 
till  we  come  to  a  point  (3)  which  is  situated  nearly  vertically 
beneath  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  to  the  femur  in  the  straight 
position  of  the  limb.  After  this  the  distance  again  increases,  more 
quickly,  to  the  point  indicated  by  fig.  4.  It  follows,  accord- 
ingly, that  as,  during  the  extension  of  the  joint,  the  tibia  glides 
beneath  the  lines  A  2,  Ad,  and^  4,  the  lateral  ligaments  gradually 
become  tense.    The  tension  is  also  increased  by  the  slight  tiu-ning 
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of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis,  wliich  accompanies  extension ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  hy  the  rotation  of 
the  tibia  upon  a  vertical  axis,  wliich  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of 
extension.    Hence  the  ligaments  are  quite  relaxed  in 

They  are  ,  .  ,   ,  , 

relaxed  in       the  bent  position  of  the  joint ;  and  do  not  interfere  with 
nexed  btate ,     .^^  rotatorj  or  other  movements  ;  as  extension  proceeds 
they  are  gradually  tightened,  and  finally  become  quite  tense, 
holding  the  articular  surfaces  firmly  together.    In  the 

limit  extension,  ..  •.it,-       i  •      ^  . 

straight  position  they  resist  additional  extension  by  not 
permitting  the  tibia  to  slide  upon  the  condyles  to  a  point  more 
distant  from  their  attachment  to  the  femur ;  they  resist  additional 
and  turning  tuming  of  tlic  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis  by  not  allow- 
of  tibia,  QXij  further  separation  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  arti- 

cular facets  of  the  tibia  from  the  femur ;  and  they  resist  any  further 
rotation  of  the  tibia  outwards  upon  a  vertical  axis  by 
the  direction  which  they  have  now  assumed,  tlie  outer 
one  (PI.  L.  fig.  1)  slanting  backwards  from  its  condyle  to  the 
fibula,  while  the  inner  (PI.  XLIX.  fig.  1)  slants  a  little  forwards 
to  the  tibia. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  external  lateral  liga- 

Extemal  late-  ° 

raiiigament     ment  Hmits  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg,  by 

does  not  limit  n     /»  i 

pronation  or  checking  the  play  to-and-fro  of  the  fibula  and  of  the 
snpmation.  ^yy^^^  coudylc  of  the  tibia  which  take  place  in  that 
movement ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  when  the  joint  is  suffi- 
ciently bent  to  permit  pronation  and  supination  of  the  leg,  the 
ligament  is  too  much  relaxed  to  exert  any  restraining  influence ; 
and  after  it  has  been  cut  the  movement  is  quite  as  restricted  as  it 
was  before,  being,  in  reality,  limited,  as  we  shall  find,  by  the  cmcial 
ligaments. 

,  .  The  Posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  (PI.  LI. 

Posterior  liga- 

ment.  2)  is  SO  closcly  United  with  the  surrounding  tendons 

that  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  precise  limits.  Below,  it  is  connected, 
in  the  middle,  with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  just  behind  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament;  on  the  outer  side,  it  is  connected  with  the 
^oplitceus  muscle  {¥),  and,  on  the  inner  side,  with  the  semimem- 
branosus tendon  (B).  Above,  it  is  connected,  in  the  middle,  with 
the  popliteal  space  of  the  femur,  and,  on  either  side,  with  the  heads 
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of  the  gastrocnemii  {G  and  E).  It  is  composed  of  crossing  and 
interlacing  fibres,  with  hirge  orifices  between  them  for  the  passage 
of  the  posterior  articular  vessels.  A  strong  band  {A),  passing  from 
the  semimembranosus  tendon,  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to 
the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  (C),  forms  the  hinder  layer 
of  the  ligament;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  the  chief  constituent. 
Where  this  band  joins  the  gastrocnemius,  upon  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femm-,  is,  commonly,  a  thick  mass  of  fibrous  tissue ;  and, 
sometimes,  a  sesamoid  bone  {D)  is  here  developed  ^  The  pos- 
terior ligament  strengthens  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  is  tightened 
dming  extension,  and  assists  the  other  ligaments  in  limiting  that 
movement.  Its  connection  with  the  various  adjacent  flexor  mus- 
cles serves  to  bind  them  together,  and  to  ensm-e  that  its  own  fibres, 
and  the  contiguous  glands  and  other  structm'es,  are  kept  from  being 
caught  between  the  articular  surfaces  when  the  knee  is  bent. 

This  ligament  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  eruption,  into  the  syno- 
vial cavity,  of  abscesses  forming  in  the  ham.  It  is  liable  to  become 
contracted  in  consequence  of  disease,  or  from  other  cause ;  and  it  may 
thus  prevent  extension  of  the  joint  after  the  disease  has  subsided.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  torn,  and  rent  away  from  the  femur,  by  forcible 
attempts  to  straighten  a  limb  under  these  circumstances. 

Crucial  The  Crucial  ligaments  are  situated,  in  great  measure, 

ugaments.  Qf  gig^t.     Like  the  ligamentimi  teres  of  the  hip, 

they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  and  very  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  use  have  been  given  by  different  anatomists. 
Weber's  2  description  is,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  than  any 
other.  The  following  account  is  derived  from  careful  examina- 
tions of  the  joint,  dissected,  and  prepared  in  various  ways  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Anterior  crucial  ligament  is  connected,  below 

The  anterior  •  i  i 

With  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  spine  of 


^  A  sesamoid  bone,  in  the  origin  of  the  external  portion  of  the  gastrocnemius,  was 
noticed  by  Vesalius,  Lib.  i.  cap.  28  and  30,  i.  There  is  one  of  considerable  size  in 
the  hare  (Cambridge  Museum). 

^  Gehwerkzeur/e,  s.  184. 
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the  tibia,  and  with  an  ohlong  eminence,  or  rough  space,  continued 
forwards,  from  the  spine,  alongside  the  margin  of  the  inner  articular 
facet.  (PI.  XLVIII.  H,  and  LI.  B.)  Its  fibres  here  lie  between 
the  fibres  of  insertion  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  external 
semi-lunar  cartilage,  which  splits  to  make  way  for  it.  From  this 
point  the  ligament  passes  obliquely,  upwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
wards, to  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  a  nearly  perpendicular  line  along 
the  side  of  the  ascending  articular  facet  of  the  condyle.  Its  com- 
ponent fibres  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines.  Those  which  pass  from 
the  foremost  point  of  the  tibia  ascend  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
line  on  the  condyle,  and  are,  consequently,  the  longest  (PL  LII. 
figs.  2  and  3  6^);  they  are  also  the  strongest.  The  fibres  (li), 
which  arise  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  condyle,  are  shorter  and 
more  oblique,  inasmuch  as  they  cross  behind  the  others  to  reach 
the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  are  inserted  close  to  it.  We  shall  find 
it  convenient  to  call  these  the  "short  fibres  "  of  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others  or  "long  fibres." 
resists  displace-  obvious  usc  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is 

ment  of  tibia        prevent  the  tibia  from  being  carried  too  far  forwards 

forwards  and 

limits  exten-  upoii  the  fciuur.  Cither  by  the  pull  of  the  extensor 
muscles  or  by  any  external  force ;  and  it  does  this,  more 
or  less,  in  all  positions  of  the  joint.  In  the  extended  position, 
when  its  services  are  most  needed,  all  its  fibres,  the  "long"  as  well 
as  the  "short,"  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  they  all  combine  to 
resist  any  further  extension  as  well  as  any  further  sliding  forward 


DESOEIPTION  OF  PLATE  LI. 

Fig.  I.  Anterior  view  of  left  knee-joint  bent.  ^,  posterior  crucial  ligament.  B, 
anterior  ditto.  C,  internal  semilunar  cartilage.  D,  external  ditto.  E,  external 
lateral  ligament  relaxed.  F,  tendon  of  biceps  running  forwards  to  tibia  between  (/) 
upper  and  {K)  lower  portions  of  anterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament.  G,  tendo-patellss 
turned  down.    H,  tendon  of  poplit^us. 

Fig.  'z.  Left  knee-joint  extended,  seen  from  behind.  A,  ligamentum  posticum; 
the  thickest  portion  of  it  ascends  fi-om  {B)  the  semimembranosus  to  (C)  the  outer 
head  of  gastrocnemius  ;  D,  a  sesamoid  bone  at  its  junction  with  the  latter.  E,  inner 
head  of  gastrocnemius,  also  connected  with  lig.  post.  F,  poplitseus  muscle,  r.aised  a 
little  to  shew  {Q)  the  posterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament.    H,  external  lateral  ligament. 
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of  tlie  tibia  upon  the  femur.  Indeed  they  would  not  permit  the 
extension  and  sliding  movement  to  go  quite  so  far  as  they  do,  if 
the  fibres  were  not  a  little  relaxed  by  the  accompanying  rotation  of 
the  tibia  outwards.  When  the  joint  is  bent  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
ment gradually  become  somewhat  relaxed,  first  the  "  short"  fibres 
and  then  the  "long;"  but  the  relaxation  of  the  latter  is  very  slight. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  pronation  of  the  leg  that  the 
ligament  should  be  a  little  relaxed;  for  when  it  is  on 
the  stretch  the  disposition  of  its  fibres,  particularly  of  its  "  short" 
fibres,  is  such  as  entirely  to  prevent  that  movement ;  accordingly, 
in  the  extended  position,  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 
combine  with  the  lateral  ligaments  to  resist  pronation  as  well  as 
any  further  extension  of  the  leg.  During  flexion,  the  fibres  being 
somewhat  relaxed,  pronation,  within  a  certain  range,  is  permitted; 
and  the  range  is  increased  with  the  flexion  of  the  joint,  because 
the  fibres  of  the  ligament  are  more  and  more  relaxed.  The 
relaxation,  however,  under  any  circumstances,  as  just  stated,  is 
but  slight,  and,  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  the  extent  to  which 
pronation  can  be  carried  is  limited  by  this  ligament. 
Is  kept  nearly  csscntial,  therefore,  to  the  movements  of  the 

tense  in  au      knce   that  thc  anterior  crucial  liffament  should  be 

positions  of 

the  joint,  somcwhat  relaxed  in  the  flexed  condition ;  it  is  essential, 
also,  to  the  proper  limitation  of  these  movements,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  joint,  that  that  relaxation  should  be  slight ;  and  it 
is  by  the  peculiar  combination  of  movements  which  takes  place 
that  the  requisite  condition  of  the  ligament  is  maintained.  For 
these  combined  movements  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  efiect 
of  neutralizing  each  other's  influence  upon  the  ligament,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  flexion,  and  the  attendant  sliding  back,  of 
the  tibia  upon  the  femur  would  approximate  the  anterior  inter- 
articular  space  of  the  former  to  the  hinder  part,  of  the  condyle  of 
the  latter;  that  is  to  say,  would  approximate  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  and  would,  consequently, 
relax  it ;  but  the  other  movement  which  takes  place  at  the  same 
time — the  tm-ning  of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis  (page  525) — 
would  have  the  contrary  effect,  and,  by  distancing  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  ligament,  would  increase  its  tension.    So  nicely 
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are  these  opposing"  influences  regulated  that,  although,  during 
flexion,  the  ligament  is  sufficiently  relaxed  to  permit  the  necessary 
pronation  and  other  movements  of  the  knee,  it  is  maintained  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  still  serves  to  restrain  those  movements 
and  to  assist  in  preventing  any  separation  of  the  bones. 

The  idea  that  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  t]ie 

does  not  espe-  ^  ....  . 

daily  limit  espccial  agent  in  limiting  flexion  of  the  knee  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  an  observation  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
dissected  joint,  flexion  cannot  be  carried  beyond  an  angle  of  40'' 
or  35"  without  tearing  the  ligament  from  its  point  of  attachment 
to  the  femur.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  its  fibres  are  in- 
serted into  the  bone  sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
bear  a  strain  in  this  direction ;  and  it  has  been  already  observed 
(page  532)  that  the  limitation  to  bending  of  the  knee  is  given,  not 
by  any  particular  ligament,  so  much  as  by  the  bulk  of  soft  parts  in 
the  ham. 

Posterior  crucial  '^^'^^  Posterior  crucial  ligament  crosses  the  anterior, 
ugament.  g^j^^  [^i  m&Bj  respccts,  the  converse  of  it.  It  passes 
from  the  hindermost  part  of  the  fossa  between  the  articular  facets 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  LII. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section  from  side  to  side  through  left  knee-joint,  in  the  nearly 
extended  position.  A,  inner  condyle  of  femur.  £,  outer  ditto.  C,  internal  lateral 
ligament.  D,  cut  edge  of  internal  semilunar  cartilage  ;  E,  fibro-synovial  fold  from  its 
upper  margin  to  side  of  condyle  of  femur,  and  reflected  upon  the  latter ;  P,  similar 
fold  from  its  lower  margin  to  side  of  head  of  tibia.  G,  external  lateral  ligament.  II, 
cut  fibres  of  tendon  of  pophtseus  muscle.  /,  cut  edge  of  external  semilunar  cartilage ; 
K,  fibro-synovial  fold  passing  from  its  upper  margin  to  side  of  condyle  of  femur ;  L, 
similar  fold  from  its  lower  edge  to  side  of  head  of  tibia.  These  folds  mark  the  extent 
of  the  cavity  of  the  joint  in  this  direction.  M,  fibres  of  anterior  crucial  ligament.  N, 
ditto  of  posterior  crucial  ligament.    0,  inner  tubercle  of  spine.    P,  outer  ditto. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  views  of  anterior  crucial  ligament  obtained  by  removing  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  Fig  2  is  in  the  extended,  and  fig.  3  is  in  the  flexed  posi- 
tion. A,  cut  surface  of  femur  between  the  condyles.  B,  internal  articular  surface  of  tibia, 
with  internal  semilunar  cartilage  (C)  lying  upon  it.  D,  external  semilunar  cartUagc. 
E,  transverse  ligament.  F,  posterior  crucial  ligament  divided  and  turned  back.  0, 
"long"  fibres  of  anterior  crucial  ligament.  H,  "  short"  ditto  ;  the  upper  end  of  these, 
in  the  extended  position  (fig.  2),  are  behind  the  others ;  but,  during  flexion,  they  pass 
on  the  outer  side,  and  in  fig.  3  are  seen  in  front  of  the  long  fibres. 


Plate  Lie 
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of  the  tibia  (PI.  XLVIII.  C),  where  it  is  separated  from  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  spine  by  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages  {D  and  E),  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  to  the  inner 
siu-face  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  (PI.  LI.  fig.  1  A).  It 
is  spread  out,  fan-like,  as  it  ascends,  and  is  attached  along  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  condyle,  just  above  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface,  from  the  junction  with  the  external  condyle  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  hinder  border.  Its  outermost  fibres  (PI. 
LIII.  H) — those  which  arise  nearest  to  the  external  articular  facet 
of  the  tibia — pass  to  the  fore  part  of  the  condyle,  and  are  longer 
than  the  innermost  fibres  ( G)  which  pass,  from  near  the  inner  arti- 
cular facet  of  the  tibia,  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  condyle.  In  the 
extended  position  there  is  very  little  crossing  of  the  component 
fibres.  They  all  radiate,  from  their  origin  on  the  tibia,  to  their  in- 
sertion into  the  femur;  but,  during  flexion,  the  condyle  of  the  femur 
revolves,  so  that  its  hinder  part,  to  which  the  "short"  fibres  are 
attached,  is  carried  forwards,  first  beneath,  and  then  to  the  front  of, 
the  anterior  part,  to  which  the  "  long"  fibres  are  attached.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  is  therefore  altered  during 
the  movement;  the  upper  end  of  the  "short"  fibres  is  can-ied  for- 
wards, so  that,  when  the  knee  is  at  an  angle  of  about  130°,  they  are 
parallel  with,  and  on  the  inner  side,  of  the  "  long"  fibres,  and,  as  the 
flexure  is  increased,  they  cross  them,  and  are  carried  on  quite  in 
front  of  them.  During  extension  they  again  return,  by  the  inner 
side  of  the  "long"  fibres,  to  their  former  position. 

Resists  displace-  ^^^^  postcrior  crucial  ligament 

ment  of  tibia    is  to  prevcut  displacement  of  the  tibia  hachwards.  It 

backwards, 

is  stronger  than  the  anterior  crucial  ligament;  and  it 
needs  to  be  so,  because  the  flexor  muscles,  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  displacement,  have  a  more  direct  and  powerful  influence 
upon  the  tibia  than  have  the  extensor  muscles,  which  tend  to 
draw  the  bone  forwards.  The  influence  of  the  flexors  is  greatest 
when  the  knee  is  bent,  and  the  various  other  causes  which  would 
operate  to  thrust  the  tibia  backwards,  act  with  greatest  advantage 
in  that  position;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ofl'ering  the  most  ef- 
fectual resistance,  all  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  are  rendered  tense 
by  flexion,  and  are  placed  by  it  in  the  most  favourable  direction 
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for  resistance.  In  the  dissected  joint  the  posterior  crucial  liga- 
ment sets  a  limit  to  fiexion  when  tlie  knee  is  bent  quite  to  an 
acute  angle;  but  in  the  living  subject  the  soft  parts  of  the  ham 
put  a  stop  to  the  approximation  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  before  the 
point  at  which  the  ligament  is  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  During 
the  first  stage  of  extension  the  ligament  is  a  little  re- 

limits  extension  ,  i        i  •       i      i  c  ^ 

laxed;  it  becomes  less  loose  m  the  latter  stage  oi  the 
movement;  and  when  the  joint  is  straight,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  fibres  are  tense,  and  resist  any  further  revolution  of  the  con- 
dyle ;  indeed  they  would  not  permit  the  requisite  degree  of  ex- 
tension to  take  place,  if  they  were  not  somewhat  relaxed  by  the 
simultaneous  sliding  forwards  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament  exerts  little  or  no  in- 

and  supination.  •        n    ^     ^  ^    ,  i  • 

fluence  upon  pronation  oi  the  leg,  that  movement  bemg 
checked  by  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  before  the  posterior  is 
tense.  It  serves,  however,  to  limit  siijmiation  by  means  of  its  "  long" 
fibres.  These  hold  the  articular  surfaces  closely  together,  and  fix 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  against  the  side  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  very  effectual  lock,  which 
prevents  supination  being  carried  beyond  a  certain  point  in  any 
position  of  the  knee,  and  renders  the  movement  impossible  when 
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Views  of  posterior  crucial  ligament,  in  right  knee,  obtained  by  removing  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur.  Fig.  i  is  in  the  extended ;  fig.  2  is  in  the  flexed  position. 
A,  cut  surface  of  femm-  between  the  condyles.  B,  external  articular  facet  of  tibia  with 
external  semilunar  cartilage  (C)  lying  upon  it.  D,  internal  semilunar  cartilage.  S, 
transverse  ligament.  F,  anterior  crucial  ligament ;  the  upper  part  has  been  removed 
with  the  condyle.  G,  "short"  internal  fibres  of  posterior  crucial  ligament,  which 
are  tense  in  all  positions  of  the  knee  ;  in  the  extended  position  (fig.  i)  they  are  behind 
the  others ;  but  during  flexion  their  upper  ends  are  carried  forwards  beside  the  others, 
and  in  fig.  -z  appear  quite  in  front  of  them.  R,  "long"  externiil  fibres  of  the  same  ; 
these  are  somewhat  relaxed  in  fig.  i  in  consequence  of  the  joint  being  extended  a 
little  beyond  the  natural  hmit.  /  and  K,  fibres  of  external  semilunar  cartilage  passing 
into  hinder  and  fore  part  of  posterior  crucial  ligament.  L,  cut  end  of  poplitteus  muscle ; 
M,  fibres  passing  from  latter  to  semilunar  cartilage.  N,  upper,  and  0,  lower,  fibres  of 
anterior  peroneo-tibial  Hgament ;  the  space  between  them  was  occupied  by  the  part  of 
the  biceps  tendon  which  passes  on  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  (PI.  L.  E). 
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the  knee  is  quite  straight.  In  the  first  stage  of  flexion,  tlie  liga- 
ment is  a  little  relaxed,  and  some  supination  may  he  effected ;  and 
when  the  joint  is  bent,  the  movement  is  more  free,  although  the 
ligament  is  then  tight,  because  the  spine  of  the  tibia  is  not,  in  this 
position,  so  closely  applied  against  the  surface  of  the  condyle,  and 
because  the  inner  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  revolves,  upon  the 
ball-like  hinder  part  of  the  condyle,  on  an  axis  which  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  ligament. 

Is  nem-iy  tense  therefore  csscutial  to  the  movements  of  the 

in  au  positions  joint  that  the  fibres  of  this  ligament,  like  those  of  the 

of  the  joint.  _  o  ' 

anterior  crucial  ligament,  should  be  somewhat  relaxed  in 
certain  positions  of  the  joint ;  and  it  is  also  essential  to  the  proper 
limitation  of  the  movements,  and  to  the  security  of  the  joint,  that 
the  relaxation  should  be  slight;  and,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  the  requisite  condition  is 
maintained  by  the  counteracting  influences  which  the  simultaneous 
movements  of  the  joint  exert  upon  the  ligament.  Thus,  in  extension, 
when  the  sliding  of  the  tibia  forwards,  by  approximating  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  tibia  to  the  fore  part  of  the  condyle  of  the  femm-,  tends 
to  relax  the  fibres,  so,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  does  the  dis- 
tancing of  the  hinder  edge  of  the  tibia  from  the  condyle,  by  the 
concomitant  turning  of  the  bone  upon  a  transverse  axis,  tend  to 
maintain  tlie  tension  of  the  ligament ;  it  does  this  enough  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  joint,  and  to  limit  its  movements,  though  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  latter  altogether. 

Combinations  "^^^  propcr  Combination  of  movements  in  the  knee 
of  movements   uot  Only  maintains  that  condition  of  the  crucial  liffa- 

necessary  to  . 
proper  condi- 

ments  which  is  requisite  for  the  play  and  secmity  of  tlie 
SnSntTand  i^"^*'  ^^^'^  pi'oves,  in  this  way,  a  cause  of  the  efiiciency 
necessitated     of  the  ligaments;  but  it  may  be  regarded  also  as  a 

necessary  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
ligaments  are  arranged.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  disposition 
of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  flexion,  and  turning  of  the  tibia 
on  a  transverse  axis,  could  not  take  place  without  being  accom- 
panied by  the  sliding  of  the  tibia  backwards ;  and,  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  the  sliding  of  the  tibia 
backwards,  in  flexion,  could  not  take  place  without  the  attendant 
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turning  of  the  tibia.  Again,  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  re- 
quires the  sliding  forward  of  the  tibia  to  be  an  attendant  on  exten- 
sion ;  and  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  does  not  permit  the  slid- 
ing movement  to  take  place  unless  it  be  accompanied  hj  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis,  and  a  slight  rotation  of 
the  same  bone  upon  a  vertical  axis  (page  526).  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  ligaments  and  the  articular  surfaces  bear  sucli 
relation  to  each  other  in  their  construction,  that  the  proper  tension 
of  the  former,  and  the  proper  movements  of  the  latter,  are  mutually 
dependent.  The  crucial  ligaments  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  an  ordinary  hinge-joint,  inasmuch  as  they 
maintain  a  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  tension  in  all  positions  of  the 
joint,  and  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  not  restricting  the 
movements  to  those  of  flexion  and  extension\ 

The  Interarticular  fibro-cartilages,  called  also  the 
orsemuunar  Semilunar  cartilages,  are  appendages  to  the  tibia,  being 
eartuages.  connected  with  it  by  both  their  extremities  and  accom- 
panying it  in  its  chief  movements  upon  the  femur.  They  are 
bands  of  fibro-cartilage  cm-ved  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  articular  facets  between  which  they  are  interposed.    Their  con- 


1  Examining  the  undissected  knee-joints  of  a  male  adult  subject,  I  found  the  ten- 
sion of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  not  decidedly  affected  by  position  :— only  a  Uttle 
diminished  by  flexion.  The  posterior  crucial  ligament  was  tight  when  the  joint  was 
extended,  a  little  relaxed  in  semiflexion,  and  again  tight  in  the  completely  bent  state. 
Division  of  either  Hgament  alone  made  very  little  difference  to  the  joint,  except  that, 
in  the  extended  position,  it  was  rather  less  firm  after  the  posterior  crucial  Ugament  had 
been  cut,  in  consequence  of  the  back  part  of  the  tibia  not  being  held  so  firmly  to  the 
femur.  When  both  ligaments  were  cut  there  was,  in  addition,  preternatural  loose- 
ness of  the  joint  in  the  flexed  position ;  the  tibia  could  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  femur,  as  well  as  rotated  more  freely,  but  lateral  displacement  was 
still  prevented  by  the  projecting  spine  of  the  tibia,  aided  by  the  lateral  ligaments  and 
other  soft  parts.  I  did  not  find  that  the  crucial  ligaments  were  tightened  alternately, 
the  posterior  in  flexion,  and  the  anterior  in  extension,  as  stated  by  Weber,  Gehwei-k- 
zeuge,  s.  185  ;  but  that  some  fibres  of  each  were  tense,  or  nearly  tense,  in  all  positions. 

Dr.'  Stark,  M.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  LXXiv.  has  related  two  cases  of 
"rupture  of  the  crucial  hgaments."  In  each  the  accident  was  attended  wth  an 
audible  snap,  and  the  patient  lost  the  power  of  supporting  the  body  on  the  hmb,  in 
consequence  of  the  knee-joint  bending  backwards.  The  recovery  was  slow,  though 
nearly  complete.  The  exact  nature  of  the  injury  could  not,  of  course,  be  certam  m 
those  cases ;  it  must  have  involved  some  stretching,  at  least,  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
ligaments,  if  the  bending  backwards  took  place  to  any  great  extent. 
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vex  edges  are  thick,  and  united  to  the  synovial  racmlbrane  and  sur- 
rounding tissues ;  their  inner  edges  are  thin  and  free ;  their  under 
siu-faces  are  comparatively  flat  to  rest  upon  the  facets  of  tlie  tilbia ; 
their  upper  surfaces  ai-e  concave  to  receive  the  condyles  of  the 
femm%  They  are  thickest  and  deepest  at  their  hinder  parts,  and 
gradually  become  thinner  and  narrower  as  they  pass  forwards. 
In  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  their  structure  is  very  compact 
and  gristly;  near  their  extremities  it  becomes  looser  and  more 
fibrous. 

The  Internal  semilunar  cartilage  (Plate  XLYIII.) 

The  internal      .  ,  .  ^      \  / 

is  attached,  behind  (D),  to  a  short  oblique  ridge,  which 
runs  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  backwards 
and  outwards,  to  the  outer  articular  facet ;  also  to  the  space  im- 
mediately behind  the  ridge,  between  it  and  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament  (G).  Anteriorly  (/),  it  is  attached  to  an  eminence  be- 
tween the  articular  facets,  in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 
[H).  Its  extremities  are,  thei-efore,  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  in  which  are  situated  the  tubercles  of  the  spine  {K  SiudL), 
the  two  extremities  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  {G  and  U), 
and  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  [H).  Its  thick  convex  edge  is 
connected  with  the  synovial  membrane,  with  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  and  with  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle 
(PI.  XLIX. /;  LII.  fig.  1,D). 

^  The  External  semilunar  cartilage  (Plate  XL VIII. ) 

The  extemaL     .  \  / 

is  small  and  much  more  sharply  curved  than  the  inter- 
nal, forming  almost  a  complete  circle.  It  is  attached,  behind  {E), 
to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  outer  "  tubercle  "  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  and  sends  a  prolongation  inwards,  along  the  front  of  the 
ridge  to  which  the  inner  semilunar  cartilage  (-D)  is  attached,  as 
far  as  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  spine  {K).  In  front  of  this  pro- 
longation it  is  separated  from  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  (H)  by 
loose  areolar  tissue,  and  by  vessels  passing  into  the  foramina  of  the 
bone  (F).  Anteriorly  (G),  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  is 
attached  to  the  tibia,  just  in  front  of  the  outer  tubercle  (i)  of  the 
spine,  its  fibres  passing  beneath  those  of  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment (H).  One  narrow  strip,  detached  from  the  rest,  runs  in  front 
of  this  ligament  and  separates  it  from  the  extremity  (J)  of  the 
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internal  semilunar  cartilage.  The  external  semilunar  cartilage  is 
less  closely  connected  with  surrounding  tissues  than  the  internal, 
and,  consequently,  slides  more  freely  than  it  upon  the  articular  facet 
of  the  tibia,  the  flatness  of  which  is  favourable  to  such  movement. 
Behind,  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  is  attached,  by  means  of 
fibrous  and  synovial  membrane  (PI.  LIII.  M),  to  the  tendon  of  the 
poplitEeus  (L),  which  lies  close  upon  it  and  separates  it  from  the 
external  lateral  ligament ;  it  is  attached,  also,  to  the  posterior  liga- 
ment; and  some  of  its  fibres  pass  into  the  hinder  part  (7),  and 
others  into  the  fore  part  {K),  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 
These  connections  are  not  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  its  being 
pressed  backwards  over  the  edge  of  the  tibia  during  flexion,  and 
drawn  forwards  upon  the  articular  facet  during  extension  (PL  L.). 
The  anterior  part  of  its  circle  is  even  more  free  than  the  posterior, 
which  permits  it  to  be  drawn  far  back  upon  the  articular  facet  of 
the  tibia,  and  to  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  condyle  of  the 
femur,  when  the  joint  is  bent. 

The  chief  use  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  to  deepen 
Sunar  c'ar-  and  cxtcud  the  space  for  the  reception  of  the  condyles 
tuages;  ^-^^  femur,  and  so  to  relieve  the  articular  surfaces, 

both  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  from  undue  pressure  at  particular 
points.  They  adapt  themselves  to  the  varying  shape  of  the  sm-face 
of  the  femur,  which  rests  upon  the  tibia ;  being  squeezed  out  into 
a  larger  circle  during  extension,  and  again  contracting  so  as  to 
cling  round  the  smaller  hinder  parts  of  the  condyles  in  flexion. 
The  fore  part  of  each  is  less  fixed  than  the  hinder,  so  that  it  may 
be  free  to  follow  up  the  condyle  as  the  latter  recedes  from  the  front 
of  the  tibia  in  flexion,  and  be  pressed  back  again  into  its  place  in 
extension.  This  change  of  position,  to  and  fro  with  the  condyle, 
^.^j^is  most  marked  in  the  outer  semilunar  cartilage.  In 
the  tibia  in  flexiou  and  extension  the  cartilages  follow  the  tibia, 
Sorlr  and  move  with  it  upon  the  femur;  but  in  supination  and 
fu^ilirn  and  pronation  they  adhere  to  the  femur,  and  move  Avith  it  upon 
pronation.  ^-^-^^  rpj^g  £^^^  surface  of  thc  outcr  facet  of  the  tibia, 

and  its  slight  connection  with  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sliding  of  the  facet  beneath  the 
cartilage  and  the  condyle  of  the  femur;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
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that  the  movement  is  more  free  on  this  tlian  on  the  inner  side,  in 
consequence  of  the  centre  of  the  motion  being  internal  to  the 
spine  of  the  tibia  (page  527). 

Fm-ther,  the  semilunar  cartilages  serve  to  occupy 
™^"^jj'^["7'^Hhe  angular  intervals  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
faces  of  femur         conclvlcs  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  which  vary  in 

and  tibia. 

size  and  depth  very  greatly  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  joint,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  condyles  present,  at  one 
time,  a  nearly  flat,  and,  at  another,  a  nearly  spherical,  surface  to 
the  tibia;  and  had  these  intervals  been  occupied,  like  similar 
spaces  in  other  joints,  merely  by  processes  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, such  processes  would  have  been  very  liable  to  injurious 
squeezing  between  the  articular  surfaces,  during  the  free,  rapid, 
and  varied  movements  of  the  joint.  The  tough  structure  and  the 
shape  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  admu-ably  adapt  them  to  serve 
this  pm-pose;  for,  closing  in  upon  the  condyles  in  flexion,  and 
sliding  forwards  again  in  extension,  they  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  them  and  the  tibia,  prevent  the  entrance  of  other  structures, 
and  suffer  no  injury  themselves.  Their  tough  elastic  structure 
also  enables  them  to  assist  the  articular  cartilages  in  interrupting 
the  transmission  of  the  jarring  vibrations  that  must  take  place 
between  the  long  bones  of  the  leg  and  thigh  in  walking  and 
running.  They  do  this  most  effectively  when  they  are  flattened 
out  between  the  articular  surfaces  in  the  extended  position  of  the 
joint ;  and  it  is  then  that  such  jars  are  most  likely  to  occm-.  The 
adjustment  of  the  fibro-cartilages  to  the  varying  shape  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  femur  dm-ing  flexion  is  due,  partly,  to  their 
elastic  quality,  and,  partly,  to  their  connections  and  the  pressure  of 
suiTounding  parts. 

We  frequently  hear  of  dislocation  of  these  fibro-cartilages;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  displacement  has  been  proved  in  any  case  by  dissec- 
tion, and  can  scarcely  understand  how  it  should  take  place,  their  convex 
edges  being  connected  with  the  synovial  membrane  all  round.  Slight 
derangements  of  them,  or  of  some  of  the  structures  of  the  knee-joint, 
are,  however,  not  unfrequent,  as  the  result  of  sprains  or  sudden  twists 
of  the  joint ;  they  are  attended  with  great  lameness,  and  with  in- 
ability to  flex  or  extend  the  limb ;  and  the  symptoms  may,  sometimes, 
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be  suddenly  relieved  by  manipulation,  sucli  aa  quickly  and  forcibly  bend- 
ing or  extending  the  joint,  or  pressing  tlie  leg  to  one  side.  Mr  Hey' 
first  drew  attention  to  these  cases.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
the  kind,  but  can  form  no  more  distinct  idea  of  the  exact  natvire  of 
the  derangement  that  takes  place  than  that  eminent  surgeon  appears 
to  have  done. 

Synovial  The  Synoviol  memhrane  of  the  knee  is  of  gi-eat 

membrane.  extent;  and  the  cavity  which  it  encloses  is  more  spacious 
than  that  of  any  other  joint.  It  forms  a  large  cul  de  sac  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  femm*,  beneath  the  quadriceps  muscle;  it  invests 
the  circumference  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  is  reflected 
from  it  upon  the  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemii  behind,  and  upon 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
quadriceps  in  other  parts,  and  a  process  covers  the  fore  part  of 
the  crucial  ligaments ;  it  passes  upon  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  extends  a  short  way  round  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  bulges  out  a  little  above 
and  below  the  semilunar  cartilages  (PI.  LII.  D,  JS,  F,  J,  K,  L) ;  so 
that  the  latter  occupy  a  cii'cular  depression  in  the  contom-  of  the 
joint,  which  becomes  much  more  manifest  when  the  membrane  has 
been  long  distended  with  fluid,  or  has  undergone  thickening  of  its 
substance.  One  process  of  the  synovial  membrane  invests  a  great 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  poplitseus  tendon,  and  extends 
downwards  upon  it  to  a  variable  distance.  This  process  sometimes 
reaches  and  is  blended  with  the  fibular  joint,  and  so  establishes  a 
communication  between  it  and  the  knee. 

its  internal  Bcsidcs  the  numerous  sheaths  and  bulging  sacs,  invest- 
processes,  -j^g,  passiug  betwccn  the  various  structures  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  this  complicated  joint,  the  synovial 
membrane  furnishes  very  large  processes,  which  project  into  the 
interior  of  the  joint,  and  which,  being  occupied  by  fat,  serve  as 
padding  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  articular  sm-- 
faces  of  the  bones.  One  of  these  forms  a  fold  round  the  patella, 
encircling  and  often  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  bone  (PI.  XL VIII. 


1  "On  infcenial  derangement  of  the  knee-joint,"  Practical  Olservaiions  in  Surgery, 
1803. 
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%.  2,  0).  Another  large  process  covers  a  great  lobulated  mass 
of  fat  (jST),  wliicli  lies  below  the  patella,  beneath,  and  on  either 
side  of,  the  ligamentum  patellas ;  it  is,  in  the  middle,  prolonged 
into  a  narrow  strip  which  reaches  the  fore  part  of  the  intercon- 
dyloid  space  of  the  femm*,  and  is  attached  there;  on  either  side 
it  is  spread  out  into  an  angular  fold  which  occupies  the  inter- 
val between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  This 
Alar  and  trans-  Dicdiau  process  and  the  lateral  folds  are  called  the  Alar 
verse  ligaments.  Ugaments.  A  narrow  fibrous  crescentic  band  [M)  run- 
ning beneath  the  alar  ligaments,  from  the  fore  part  of  one  semilunar 
cartilage  to  the  other,  is  called  the  Transverse  ligament;  it  serves  to 
keep  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  fatty  and  synovial  processes 
in  their  places. 

The  mimerous  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane,  giving  rise  to  so 
great  an  extent  of  surface,  the  variety  and  range  of  movements  of  the 
joint,  the  size  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  exposed  position  of  the 
knee  render  diseases  here  very  common  and  very  intractable,  more  so 
than  in  any  other  joint.  When  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  thick- 
ened, which  is  so  often  the  case,  its  outline  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  front  of  the  kneej  and  the  depressions  occupied  by  the  semilunar 
cartilages  may  often  be  traced. 


SUMMARY. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  knee,  each  ligament  ful- 
fils two  or  more  purposes,  and  that  some  of  the  movements  are  limited 
by  two  or  more  ligaments.  The  joint  is  never  entirely  dependent 
upon  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  apposition  of  its  articular  surfaces, 
inasmuch  as  one  or  more  of  the  ligaments  is  tight  in  every  posi- 
tion; hence  each  movement  (the  knee  not  being  a  true  hinge-joint) 
has  a  tendency  to  relax  certain  ligamentous  fibres  while  it  gives 
tension  to  others;  and  it  is  by  the  peculiar  combination  of  move- 
ments that  take  place,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  articular 
surfaces  and  the  ligaments  to  one  another  and  to  these  movements, 
that  the  requisite  tension  of  some  fibres,  and  the  relaxation  of 
others,  is  etfected,  and  effected  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  certain 
positions,  the  gTcater  number  of  the  ligaments  are  tense,  to  give 
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more  resisting  power  to  the  joint,  and,  in  others,  the  greater  num- 
ber are  relaxed,  to  permit  more  movement. 

In  the  nearly  straight  position  of  the  joint — tlie 
renderMUonso"**  position  in  whicli  it  usually  is  when  the  limb  is  placed 
posM^on'^'''^  upon  the  ground  in  walking — the  lateral  ligaments  and 
the  anterior  crucial  ligaments  are  tense,  holding  the 
articular  surfaces  closely  together  and  preventing  any  pronation  or 
supination.  In  the  further  straightening  of  the  joint,  which  takes 
place  as  the  trunk  is  brought  perpendicularly  over  the  limb,  these 
ligaments  are  still  maintained  in  a  uniform  state  of  tension  by 
the  combination  of  the  four  movements  (the  revolution  of  the  tibia 
upon  the  femur,  the  turning  of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis,  the 
rotation  of  the  tibia  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  the  sliding  of  the 
tibia  forwards  upon  the  femur)  which  take  place,  and  which  affect 
each  of  the  four  ligaments  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Thus; 
the  continuance  of  the  revolving  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur  tends 
to  increase  the  tension  of  all  four ;  the  turning  of  the  tibia  upon 
a  transverse  axis  tends  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments but  to  relax  the  crucial ;  the  sliding  forwards  of  the  tibia 
tends  to  relax  the  lateral  and  to  tighten  the  crucial ;  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  tibia  upon  a  vertical  axis  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  internal  lateral,  but  tends  to  tighten  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, and  to  relax  the  anterior  crucial.  The  movements  are,  how- 
ever, so  combined,  that  the  tension  of  all  four  is  preserved;  and 
as,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  condyles,  a  continuance  of  exten- 
sion beyond  the  straight  line  would  be  attended  with  an  increased 
tension  of  them  all,  without  any  compensating  relaxation  of  any, 
it  is  checked  by  their  united  force,  aided  by  the  posterior  liga- 
ment. Thus  the  extension  of  the  knee  beyond  the  straight  line  is 
more  or  less  resisted  by  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 


1  In  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards  upon  the  femur  which  I  dissected, 
the  cracial  ligaments  were  torn  through,  the  anterior  near  its  connection  with  the  tibia, 
the  posterior  near  its  connection  with  the  femur ;  the  external  lateral  ligament,  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  were  separated  together  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone ;  the  internal  lateral  ligament  remained  entire  ;  the  semilunar 
cartilages  retained  their  connection  with  the  head  of  the  tibia;  the  posterior  ligament 
was  much  torn.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  heavy  weight  faUing  upon  the  Umb.  In 
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This  provision  is  important,  inasmucli  as  in  the  com- 
weight  of  tho  pletely  extended  position  of  the  knee  (owing  to  the  m- 
uevfi'ig  uie  clination  forwards  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  femur  and 
muscles.  ^|^^  lower  part  of  the  tibia)  the  line  of  gravity  falls, 

from  the  middle  of  the  hip,  to  the  middle  of  the  ankle,  in  a  plane  a 
little  in  front  of  the  point  of  bearing  of  the  femur  upon  the  tibia. 
The  tendency  of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  this  position,  therefore, 
necessarily  is  to  increase  the  extension  of  the  knee ;  but,  being 
resisted  by  all  these  ligaments,  the  practical  effect  is  to  keep  the 
joint  straight,  without  the  aid  of  any  muscular  exertion.  Hence 
we  find  this  to  be  a  position  of  ease;  in  the  "stand  at  ease"  pos- 
tm-e  of  drill,  the  knee  of  the  limb  upon  which  the  soldier  rests 
is  in  its  most  extended  condition,  the  weight  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  bones  and  ligaments,  and  the  muscles  are  allowed  to  be  at  rest. 
If  now,  during  this  inactive  condition  of  the  muscles,  a  sudden  and 
unexpected,  though  slight,  pressure  be  made  in  the  ham,  the  joint 
easily  yields  and  becomes  a  little  bent;  and,  the  line  of  gravity  now 
falling  behind  the  point  of  bearing  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur, 
the  man  will  drop,  unless  the  muscles  come  quickly  to  the  rescue 
— a  fact  which  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  school-boys. 

Flexion  of  the  knee  is  limited  by  the  bulk  of  soft 
MtSn^'and"  parts  situatcd  behind  the  joint.  When  these  have  been 
supination;     rcmovcd  it  is  limited  by  the  crucial  liffaments.  Prona- 

how  Imuted.  ^ 

tion  and  supination  are  prevented,  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion, by  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  by  the  close  manner 
in  which  they  are  held  together  by  the  several  ligaments.  When 
the  knee  is  bent,  pronation  is  limited  by  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment, and  supination  is  limited  by  the  long  fibres  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament.  In  the  latter  movement  the  crucial  ligaments  are 
untwisted  or  separated  from  one  another:  in  the  former  they  are 
twisted  more  closely  together;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  ligaments,  caused  by  this  twisting,  has  so 
much  influence  in  limiting  pronation  as  the  cause  I  have  assigned, 
viz.  the  tension  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 


a  similar  case  quoted  in  Cycl.  Anai.  from  Land.  Med.  Qaz.  May  14,  1836,  the  lateral 
ligaments  on  both  sides  were  perfect ;  the  other  ligaments  were  torn. 
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PERONEO-TIBIAL  JOINTS. 

The  mode  of  connection  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia  is  such  as 
to  permit  very  little  movement  between  the  bones.  There  is  a 
regular  synovial  joint  above;  but,  below,  they  are  united  only 
by  ligaments ;  and  in  the  interval  between  their  upper  and  lower 
ends  there  is  the  Interosseous  membrane,  the  fibres  of  which  take, 
for  the  most  part,  an  oblique  direction,  downwards  and  outwards, 
from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula. 

Upper  peroneo-  '^^^  uppcr  end  of  tlic  fibula  is  placed  beneath  tlie 
tibia]  joint.  overhanging  hinder  edge  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
tibia,  so  as  to  afford  some  support  to  the  latter;  and  the  joint 
between  the  two  is  constructed  with  the  same  view.  The  articular 
surface  of  the  fibula,  placed  upon  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  is  oblong,  with  the  greatest  diameter  from  above 
downwards  and  inwards,  is  slightly  concave  in  the  same  direction, 
and  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  That  of  the  tibia,  placed  upon 
the  hinder  and  under  aspect  of  the  condyle,  looks  downwards  and 
outwards,  is  slightly  convex  firom  above  downwards,  and  is  of  oval 
shape,  but  the  longest  diameter  is  from  before  backwards.  It  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  fibula,  exceeding  it  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  and  equalling  it  in  the  vertical,  or  oblique,  diameter. 
Hence  the  head  of  the  fibula  may  be  made  to  slide  a  little  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  tibia,  but  cannot  be  moved  in  any 
other  direction.  There  is  an  Anterior  (PI.  LIII.  fig.  1,  N,  0,)  and 
a  Posterior  ligament  (PI.  LI.  fig.  2,  G)  which  pass  obliquely  over 
the  joint,  but  the  chief  bonds  of  union  are  the  fibres  of  the  biceps 
tendon  (fig.  1,  F),  which  are  spread  over  nearly  all  the  fore  part 
of  the  joint. 

The  synovial  cavity  of  the  tibio-fibular  articulation  is 
OccasionaUy     sometimes  found  to  communicate  with  that  of  the  knee- 

communicates 

with  knee-  joint,  through  the  medium  of  the  sheath  of  the  poplitseus 
tendon.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  such  a  communica- 
tion is  an  objection  to  the  practice,  which  has  been  adopted  by  LaiTey 
and  others,  of  removing  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  amputation  just  below 
the  knee.  The  joint  not  ^infrequently  participates  in  diseases  affecting 
the  knee. 


THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY.  553 
The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is,  on  its  outer  side,  hol- 

Lower  peroneo-  _  n    i      jn  i 

tibial  joint.  lowed  to  receive  the  convex  inner  side  of  the  fioula 
(PI.  XL.  fig.  7) ;  and  the  bones  are  held  firmly  and  closely  together 
by  three  ligaments — an  Anterior  peroneo-tihial  (PL  LY.  fig.  6,  F), 
a  Posterior  peroneo-tihial  (PI.  LIV.  fig.  2,  7,  LYI.  fig.  2,  G),  and 
an  Inferio)'  interosseous  (PI.  LIY.  fig.  4,  (7)— which  all  descend  ob- 
liquely from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  They  are  very  strong,  and  pre- 
vent any  forward  or  backward  movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula  upon  the  tibia ;  moreover  they  combine  to  hold  the  fibula  up 
firmly  against  the  outer  condyle  of  the  tibia.  The  Inferior  inter- 
osseous ligament  forms  a  cushion  between  the  two  bones,  where  they 
are  in  closest  contact ;  thus  answering  some  of  the  purposes  of  car- 
tilage, while,  in  addition,  it  forms  a  firm  bond  of  union.  Its  fibres 
are  thick  and  directed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  tibia,  downwards 
and  outwards,  to  the  fibula.  These  ligaments  had  need  be  strong, 
because,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  leg  is  placed  upon  the  foot,  they  have  to 
bear  much  stress  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  obliquely 
from  one  foot  upon  the  other  in  walking  and  running;  and  they 
are  so  efiective  that,  although  the  fibula  is  often  broken  above 
them,  and  is  sometimes  broken  below  them  (in  fracture  of  the 
external  malleolus),  it  is  very  rarely  separated  from  the  tibia;  in- 
deed I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  a  single  example  of  such  an  accident. 

Dislocation  Dislocation  of  the  upper  end,  also,  of  the  fibula  seldom 

very  rare.  takes  place.  I  have  seen  it  driven  forwards  upon  the  tibia ; 
and  it  has  been  dislocated  backwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper  once  saw  the  dis- 
location connected  with  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  \ 


1  Cooper's  Dislocations,  by  B.  Cooper,  1842,  p.  222. 
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The  movements  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg  are  varied;  and  they  are 
rather  difficult  to  analyse,  because  they  pass  easily  into  one  another, 
because  two,  or  more,  are  generally  combined  together,  and  because 
they  are  divided  between  three  distinct  joints  which  are  placed  near 
to  one  another.  These  are;  Jirst^  the  joint  between  the  tibia  fibula 
and  astragalus,  in  which  there  is  one  synovial  cavity ;  secondly,  the 
joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  which  is  a  double 
joint  having  two  separate  synovial  cavities ;  and  thirdly,  the  joint 
between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  tarsal  bones,  between,  that  is  to 
say,  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
in  front.  The  latter  is  also  a  double  joint,  the  synovial  cavity 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  bone  being  quite  distinct 
from  that  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 
The  joint  ^^^^  most  obvious  movement  is  that  of  flexion  and 

between  the     extcnsion,  which  is  efiected  at  the  ioint  between  the 

leg  and  the  _    _  ' 

astragalus       tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.   It  takes  place,  in  a 

permits  flexion  t     i         i  •        i  •  i  c 

and  extension  pcrpcndicuiar  plane,  upon  an  axis  which  passes,  Irom 
left  to  right,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  astragalus, 
and  which  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the  upper  articular 
surface  of  the  astragalus  forms  a  segment.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  twisted,  so  that  when  the  bone  is  laid 
upon  a  table,  on  its  hinder  surface,  it  rests  on  the  posterior  edges 
of  both  its  condyles,  but  upon  the  hinder  and  outer  edge  only  of 
its  lower  articular  end;  the  inner  malleolus  being  quite  tm-ned 
away  from  the  table.  This  twist  in  the  tibia  gives  an  outward 
slant  to  the  foot,  from  the  heel,  causing  the  great  toe  to  incline  away 
from  that  of  the  opposite  side,  when  the  heels  are  placed  in  contact. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  heel,  through  the  middle,  or 
longest,  toe,  coincides  with  the  plane  in  which  the  foot  moves  in 
flexion  and  extension  upon  the  leg.    The  direction  of  this  move- 
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nient  is,  therefore,  oblique  with  regard  to  that  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
to  that  of  the  plane  in  which  the  leg-hones  descend  from  the  knee. 
The  degrees  of  flexion  and  extension  are  nearly  equal;  the  two 
together  amounting  to  about  80°.  The  joint  does  not  admit  of  any 
other  movement  than  flexion  and  extension  upon  the  one  axis  just 
mentioned;  it  is  therefore  a  simple  hinge-joint. 

The  Shape  of  the  Articular  surfaces  corresponds  with 

Shape  of  the  mi  ^  p    i  i 

articular  tliis  movement.  The  upper  surface  oi  the  astragalus 
surfaces.  couvcx  from  bcfore  backwards,  so  as  to  permit  the 

slightly  concave  surface  of  the  tibia  to  revolve  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  it.  Transversely,  it  presents  a  wide  shallow  groove — 
a  sort  of  trochlea — adapted  to  a  broad  superficial  ridge  on  the  tibia. 
This  increases  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  bones,  by  giving  a 
wavy  outline  to  it,  and,  therefore,  contributes  to  the  steadiness  and 
secm-ity  of  the  joint  and  resists  the  liability  to  lateral  displace- 
ment. From  the  groove  the  surface  mounts  on  either  side  to  a 
prominent  ridge ;  that  on  the  inner  side  is  received  into  the  retiring 
angle  formed  by  the  inner  malleolus  with  the  rest  of  the  tibia ;  and 
that  on  the  outer  side,  which  is  the  higher  and  sharper  of  the  two, 
is  received  into  the  retiring  angle  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 
The  manner  in  which  these  projecting  ridges  are  embraced  by  the 
corresponding  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  such  as  quite  to 
prevent  any  rotatory  or  lateral  motion  in  the  joint. 
Differences  The  inner  side  of  the  articular  surface,  which  corre- 

between  outer  gppnds  to  the  internal  malleolus,  increases  in  depth 

and  inner  facets  i- 

of  astragalus,  towards  its  forc  part,  so  as  to  present  the  greatest  area 
for  contact  with  the  tibia  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint;  it  is 
also  sloped  firom  above,  inwards  and  downwards  (PI.  LIV.  fig.  3), 
so  as  to  receive  a  share  of  the  weight  of  the  body  transmitted  to  it 
through  the  inner  malleolus.  The  facet  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
astragalus  is  of  difierent  shape.  It  is  somewhat  triangular,  corre- 
sponding with  the  facet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fibula ;  the  apex 
is  directed  downwards ;  it  is  slightly  convex  from  before  backwards, 
and  a  superficial  ridge,  ascending  fi-om  the  apex,  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  hinder  is  the  larger,  so  that  this 
facet  presents  the  greatest  area  for  contact  with  the  fibula  in  the 
extended  position  of  the  joint.    It  is,  moreover,  situated  in  a  plane 
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posterior  to  tlie  internal  facet;  and  is  continuous  with  the  upper 
articular  surfece  nearly  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  that  sur- 
face. Whereas,  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  facet  and  tlie 
anterior  edge  of  the  upper  articular  surface  is  an  interval  covered  by 
fibrous  tissue  and  synovial  membrane  (PL  LIV.  fig.  2,  F). 

Benson  of  these 

These  differences  between  the  articular  facets  on  the 
differences.  g^^gg       ^j^^  astragalus  havc  relation  to  the  fact 

that,  in  walking,  when  we  plant  the  limb  on  the  ground  the  ankle 
is  in  the  extended  position ;  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  received 
by  the  foot  in  a  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  twist  in  the  tibia  just  mentioned,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  leg-bones  inwards  in  their 
lower  third.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is,  accordingly,  placed 
behind  the  plane  of  the  inner  malleolus ;  and  the  articular  surface 
of  the  astragalus  is  extended  far  back  on  its  outer  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  weight  when  the  foot 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  foot 
is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  trunk  is 
being  thrown  diagonally,  forwards  and  inwards,  upon  the  other 
limb,  the  ankle  is  in  the  flexed  position ;  and  the  weight  is  then 
received  by  the  foot  in  a  direction  downwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
wards. The  inner  malleolus  is,  accordingly,  situated  near  the  fore 
part  of  the  joint ;  and  the  internal  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus 
advances  further  forwards  than  the  outer  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  the  weight  in  the  last  stage  of  the  step. 
„,     ,  A  further  difference  between  these  two  facets  is 

The  outer  one 

descends  lower  causcd  by  the  outer  one  descending  to  a  considerably 

than  the  inner.  , 

lower  level  than  the  inner;  mdeed  it  descends  so  low 
that  its  apex,  or  lowest  part,  and,  with  it,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
articular  facet  of  the  fibula,  is  traversed  by  the  axial  line  upon 
which  the  leg  revolves,  in  flexion  and  extension,  upon  the  foot. 
The  inner  malleolus,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  descend  so  low  as 
the  axial  line,  and  does  not,  therefore,  revolve  upon  a  line  drawn 
through  any  part  of  itself,  but  is  carried  forwards,  and  backwards, 
in  the  segment  of  a  circle  the  centre  of  which  lies  beneath  it.  This 
makes  no  real  difference  in  the  movement  of  the  two  malleoli,  but 
it  makes  some  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 
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Articular  sur-  Tlic  uppcr  {ii'ticular  siirfacc  of  tlie  astragalus  is  one- 
face  wider  in    {q^^j-h^  ^r[([Qy.  in  front  tliaii  beliiiicl  J  the  cavity  Ibetween 

front  than  '  _ 

behind.  the  tibia  and  fibula,  into  which  it  is  received,  is  shaped 
in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  the  articular  facets,  on  either  side, 
are,  consequently,  sloped  a  little  outwards  from  behind,  which  is 
most  marked  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer  facets  This  conforma- 
tion is  to  prevent  the  leg  being  driven  forwards  upon  the  tarsus 
when  we  alight  upon  the  gTOund  in  running,  jumping,  or  walking  ; 
and,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  posterior  edge  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia  descends  a  little  lower  than  the  anterior. 

In  spite  of  these  provisions  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards  does, 
sometimeSj  occur.  Whereas,  the  dislocation  backwards,  which  the  shape 
of  the  bones  would  rather  favour,  is  a  far  more  rare  occurrence;  because 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  scarcely  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  limb 
in  such  a  direction  and  with  such  force  as  to  induce  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  socket  of  the  leg- 
is  adapted  to  bones  is  shaped  in  conformity  with  this  configuration  of 
difffeSposi-  articular  surface  of  astragalus.  For,  if  that  had  been 
tionsofthe      all,  and  if  the  fibula  had,  like  the  inner  malleolus, 

joint.  ,    _  ' 

formed  a  part  of  the  tibia,  so  that  the  socket  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  bone  and  had  maintained  an  unvarying 
size,  it  could  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  astragalus  in  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  limb.  It  would  have  been  either  too  large 
when  the  joint  was  extended  or  too  small  when  it  was  bent.  But 
the  outer  malleolus,  being  a  little  moveable,  permits  a  slight  alter- 
nate widening  and  naiTOwing  of  the  socket  in  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  so  that  freedom  of  movement  is  combined  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  exact  co-aptation  of  the  articular  surfaces.  This 
yielding  of  the  outer  malleolus  in  a  lateral  direction,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  during  flexion, 
and  its  recoil  in  extension,  depend,  not  so  much  upon  a  yielding  of 
the  ligaments  that  bind  it  to  the  tibia,  as  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
bone  itself.    Hence  a  careful  examination  will  shew  that,  dm-ing 


^  The  section  in  fig.  i,  PI.  LIV.  is  not  quite  low  enough     shew  these  points. 
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flexion,  when  the  malleolus  is  pressed  outwards,  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula  is,  at  its  narrowest  part,  just  above  the  ankle,  bent  a  little 
inwards;  and  vice  versd,  when  the  joint  is  extended,  the  shaft 
recoils  to  its  former  distance  from  the  tibia. 

The  experience  which  we  have  of  the  effect  of  severe  injuries  is  in 
accordance  with  this  observation ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  outer  malleolus 
be  driven  outwards  with  unwonted  force,  as  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
leg  forwards,  or  of  subluxation  of  the  ankle,  the  peroneo-tibial  ligaments 
remain  entire,  but  the  fibula  is  commonly  broken  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  shaft. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  LIV. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section,  made  obliquely  from  -within,  outwards  and  forwards, 
through  hinder  joint  between  (A)  astragalus  and  (B)  os  calcis,  to  shew  the  shape  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  It  is  viewed  from  before.  C,  point  of  heel.  D,  ligament 
uniting  the  bones  on  the  inner  side.  E,  ditto,  on  outer  side.  The  ascending  outer 
part  of  the  opposed  surfaces  is  not  covered  with  cartilage,  but  with  fibrous  tissue. 

Fig.  a.  Horizontal  section  of  ankle-joint,  with  leg  in  upright  position.  A,  inner 
malleolus.  £,  outer  malleolus,  0,  cut  surface  of  astragalus.  D,  hinder  edge  of  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  astragalus,  extending  further  back  on  the  outer  side  than  it  does 
on  the  inner.  E,  fore  part  of  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  same,  extending  on  the  injier 
side,  below  the  level  of  the  section,  further  forwards  than  it  does  on  the  outer  side. 

F,  process  of  synovial  membrane  and  fibrous  tissue  running  up  the  astragalus,  in  the 
interval  between  the  outer  articular  facet  and  the  anterior  cartilaginous  surface. 

G,  G,  G,  G,  synovial  membrane,  turned  downwards  and  forwards.  H,  roll  of  fat, 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane,  lying  upon  neck  of  astragalus.  /,  posterior  peroneo- 
tibial ligament. 

Eig.  3.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  middle  of  ankle,  and  through 
joint  between  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  A,  inner  malleolus.  B,  outer  malleolus. 
C,  astragalus.  D,  os  calcis.  E,  deltoid  ligament.  F,  external  lateral  ligament. 
G,  ligamentous  fibres  passing  from  outer  side  of  astragalus  to  external  lateral  hga- 
ment  and  outer  malleolus.  H,  inner  part  of  interosseous  ligament  between  astraga- 
lus and  OS  calcis.  /,  articular  surfaces  of  hinder  joint  between  astragalus  and  os 
calcis ;   K,  ditto  of  anterior  joint  between  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  Vertical  section,  from  side  to  side,  through  lower  ends  of  tibia  {A)  and 
fibula  {B)  seen  from  the  front.  C,  inferior  interosseous  hgament.  D,  fatty  process 
which  fills  up  interval  between  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  tibia  and  fibula. 

Pig.  5.  Transverse  section  through  {A)  internal,  {B)  middle,  (C)  external  cunei- 
form, and  (D)  cuboid  bones,  with  {E)  metatarsal  bone  of  Kttle  toe  resting  upon  the 
cuboid.  F,  transverse  ligaments  between  the  cuneiform;  0,  ditto  between  the  exter- 
nal cuneiform  and  cuboid.  H,  superior  ligaments  between  cuneiform  bones  and 
between  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid. 
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External  lateral  Thc  llgamcnts  of  the  anldc-joint  pass  from  tlie 
ligament.  malleoli.  Those  from  the  outer  malleolus  are  three  in 
mmiher.  First ;  the  External  lateral  ligament  (PI.  LY.  fig.  6,  E) 
is  attached  to  a  smooth  space  on  the  fibula,  just  outside  the 
apex  of  its  articular  facet,  between  the  latter  and  the  tip  of  the 
bone.  It  runs,  backwards  and  downwards,  to  a  superficial  depres- 
sion, between  two  rough  eminences  that  are  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
the  OS  calcis,  a  little  behind  the  joint  with  the  astragalus.  Being 
connected  with  the  fibula  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the 
joint  this  ligament  is  tense  in  every  position  of  the  bones ;  and  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  fibula  from  being 
driven  forwards  upon  the  tarsus. 

Secondlv  ;  the  Posterior  peroneo-tarsal  Uqament  (PI. 

Posterior  '  •     i    i  •    i  i 

peroneo-tarsal  LVI.  fig.  2,  ^)  IS  attached  to  a  deep  pit  behind  the 
ugament.  ^pg^  of  the  articular  facet  of  the  fibula,  and  runs, 
almost  horizontally  inwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards. 
Its  lower  fibres,  constituting  the  strongest  part  of  the  ligament, 
descend  a  little  to  the  ridge  which  forms  the  outer  edge  of  the 
groove  in  the  astragalus  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  Its  middle 
fibres  pass  to  the  upper  part  and  outer  edge  of  this  groove;  and  its 
uppermost  fibres  pass,  behind  the  ankle-joint,  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  tibia  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  inner  malleolus.  It  aids 
the  external  lateral  ligament  in  preventing  displacement  of  the 
fibula  forwards;  and  the  two  are  so  strong  that  in  dislocation  of  the 
ankle  they  sometimes  hold  the  malleolus  in  its  place,  and  cause 
the  bone  to  be  snapped  above  the  line  of  their  attachment.  The 
posterior  peroneo-tarsal  ligament  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  relaxed 
in  any  position  of  the  ankle;  but  it  is  most  distinctly  tense  when 
the  joint  is  bent.  It  helps,  therefore,  to  limit  flexion  of  the  ankle. 
It  binds  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  to  the  tibia;  and  its  uppermost 
fibres,  deepening  the  hinder  part  of  the  socket  for  the  astragalus, 
render  the  position  of  that  bone  more  secure. 

.  Thirdly,  the  Anterior  peroneo-tarsal  ligament  (PI. 

peroneo-tarsal  LV.  fig.  6,  (r),  a  flatter  and  broader  ligament  than  either 
ligament.  othcr  two,  is  attached  along  the  lower  part  of  the 

ridge  that  stands  out  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  fibula, 
and  passes  obliquely  forwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  downwards, 
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to  the  astragahis,  to  be  inserted  in  front  of  the  facet  upon  which 
the  fibuhi  plays.  It  tends  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  outer 
malleolus  backwards  or  outwards.  It  also  limits  extension  of  the 
ankle-joint.  Being  a  little  relaxed  in  flexion  it  permits  that  slight 
yielding  of  the  fore  part  of  the  malleolus  which  takes  place  when 
the  latter  advances  upon  the  anterior  broader  part  of  the  astragalus. 
The  deltoid  On  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  there  is  oidy  one  liga- 
ligament.  ^^^^^  ^^iQ  Deltoid.  This,  however,  in  extent,  disposition 
and  strength  corresponds  with  and  equals,  or  more  than  equals,  the 
three  ligaments  connected  with  the  outer  malleolus.  It  is  attached 
along  the  whole  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  malleolus;  the 
greater  number  of  its  fibres  pass  from  the  depression  or  notch  in 
the  under  part  of  that  edge,  and  some  from  the  anterior  and  poste- 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  LV. 

Eig.  I.  Oblique  section,  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards,  (that  is,  in  the 
plane  of  movement)  through  joint  between  astragalus  (A)  and  scaphoid  bone  (B). 
C,  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

Fig.  2.  Section,  in  same  direction,  through  joint  between  oa  calcis  [C)  and  cu- 
boid {D),    F,  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  through  the  joints  between  {A)  astragalus  and  {B) 
scaphoid,  and  between  (C)  os  calcis  and  {D)  cuboid.  G,  process  of  os  calcis  project- 
ing between  the  two  joints  and  giving  attachment  to  {H)  external  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament. 

Fig.  4.  Transverse  section  through  joints  between  {A)  internal,  {B)  middle,  and 
(C)  external  cuneiform,  and  (D)  cuboid  bones.  E,  hollow  space  beneath  middle  and 
external  cuneiform  bones,  which  contains  fat.  F,  ligament  between  internal  and  middle 
cuneiform.    G,  ditto  between  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid. 

Fig.  5.  Horizontal  section  through  the  joints  between  {A)  scaphoid,  {B)  cuboid, 
(C,  D,  E)  cuneiform  bones  and  {F,  G,  H,  L,  M)  metatarsal  bones.  N,  transverse 
ligaments  between  outer  three  metatarsal  bones. 

Fig.  6.  View  of  ligaments  on  outer  side  of  ankle  and  foot.  A,  tibia.  B,  fibula. 
C,  OS  calcis.  D,  cut  ends  of  metatarsal  bones,  E,  external  lateral  ligament.  F,  an- 
terior peroneo-tibial  ligament.  G,  anterior  peroneo-tarsal  hgament.  H,  head  of  astra- 
galus. /,  fore  part  of  os  calcis.  K,  outer  part  of  hinder  joint  between  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis.  L,  anterior  interosseous  ligament  between  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  M,  pos- 
terior ditto.  N,  external  lateral  ligament  between  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  0,  superior 
ligament  between  astragalus  and  scaphoid  and  between  latter  and  internal  cuneiform. 
P,  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  Q,  superior  calcaneo-cuboid  hgament.  R, 
superior  ligaments  between  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  and  cuboid.  S,  superior  liga- 
ments between  scaphoid  and  external  cuneifomi  and  between  latter  and  cuboid. 
T,  dorsal  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments.    U,  U,  dorsal  transverse  metatarsal  hgaments. 
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rior  border  of  the  process.  They  radiate  as  they  descend,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle-joint;  the  foremost 
(PL  LVI.  fig.  2,  0)  ran  over  the  neck  and  head  of  the  astragalus, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  hinder  and  inner  border  of  the  scaphoid; 
the  middle  fibres  ( 0^)  are  attached  to  the  depression  beneath  the 
inner  articular  facet  of  the  astragalus,  to  the  prominence  which 
separates  that  depression  from  the  groove  on  the  under  sui-face  of 
the  astragalus,  and  to  the  adjacent  projecting  inner  process  of  the 
OS  calcis;  the  hindmost  fibres  (0^)  are  attached  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  astragalus.  The  middle  and  thickest  part 
of  the  ligament  is  tense,  or  nearly  tense,  in  every  position  of  the 
joint,  and  is  a  very  important  agent  in  supporting  the  ankle  under 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  in  preventing  dislocation  of  the  foot 
inwards.  The  foremost  and  hindmost  fibres,  respectively,  limit 
extension  and  flexion  of  the  ankle.  The  anterior  and  middle  fibres, 
being  attached  to  the  os  calcis  as  well  as  to  the  scaphoid,  serve  to 
limit  abduction  of  the  foot. 

There  are  no  true  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments. 
wT^d"fIuy  There  is  a  thick  roll  of  fat  (PI.  LIV.  fig.  2,  H)  upon 
S^oiTt^™'^'  the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  which  causes  the  synovial 
membrane  to  project  into,  and  to  fill  up,  the  retiring 
angle  between  the  margin  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus,  and 
which  also  gives  a  thickness  and  roimded  contour  to  the  synovial 
fold,  and  prevents  its  being  caught  between  the  articular  edges  of 
the  bones  in  flexion  of  the  joint.  A  prolongation  of  this  fatty 
mass  occupies  the  depression  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  (PI. 
XLI.  A),  and  forms  a  soft  cushion  to  receive  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tibia  in  forced  flexion  of  the  ankle. 


JOINT  BETWEEN  ASTRAGALUS  AND  OS  CALCIS. 

The  other  joints  which  are  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the 
foot  upon  the  leg ;  viz.  the  two  between  the  astragalus  and  the 
OS  calcis,  and  the  two  between  the  first  and  second  row  of  tarsal 
bones,  are  so  closely  connected,  and  so  intimately  associated  in 
their  movements,  that  they  might  be  described  together  as  one 
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joint  conijwsed  of  four  separate  articulations;  but  it  will  sorae- 
wliat  simplify  the  description  to  consider, 

Tho  joints  be-  First,  tlic  joiuts  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os 
tween  the       calcis.    Between  these  two  bones  adduction  and  abduc- 

astragalus  and 

OS  calcis  permit  tiou  of  the  foot  upou  the  leg  are  chiefly  effected.  The 

adduction  and  .ii  •     t  p         ^    ^  • 

abduction  witii  movements  take  place  upon  an  axis  drawn,  from  behmd 
some  rotation,  fo^^ards,  through  the  astragalus,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  motion  in  the  ankle-joint;  they  do  not,  however,  occur  alone, 
but  are  always  accompanied  by  rotation  of  the  os  calcis,  and  of  the 
remainder  of  the  foot,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  upon  an  axis  descend- 
ing vertically  through  the  middle  of  the  astragalus.  The  move- 
ments of  the  foot  upon  the  astragalus  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  a  combination  of  adduction  or  abduction  with  rotation;  and  they 
take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  adduction,  or  inclination  of  the 
sole  inwards,  is  attended  with  a  turning  of  the  toes  twwards  and  of 
the  heel  outwaxds;  and,  vice  versa,  abduction  is  accompanied  with 


DESCRIPTIOlSr  OF  PLATE  LVI. 

Fig.  I.  Ligaments  on  plantar  surface  of  toes.  A,  sesamoid  bones  of  great  toe, 
with  channel  between  them  for  flexor  tendon.  JB,  ligamentous  fibres  uniting  them  to 
head  of  metatarsal  bone,  C,  ditto  uniting  them  to  phalanx.  D,  ligament  running 
forward  to  {E)  sesamoid  body  of  phalangeal  joint.  F,  ligaments  uniting  sesamoid 
body  to  1st  phalanx.  6,  ditto  uniting  it  to  2nd  phalanx.  H,  ridge  on  terminal 
phalanx  for  attachment  of  flexor  tendon.  /,  tubercle  at  extremity  of  phalanx.  K,  a 
bristle  passed  beneath  ligamentous  fibres  that  run  from  the  ridge  to  the  tubercle. 
L,  L,  L,  L,  sesamoid  bodies  beneath  four  outer  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  united 
by  cross  bands  {M,  M,  M,  M).  N,  N,  sesamoid  bodies  beneath  the  phalangeal  joints. 
0,  cut  ends  of  flexor  tendons  projecting  from  their  sheaths. 

Fig.  2.  View  of  ligaments  on  inner  and  under  surfaces  of  ankle  and  foot.  The 
ankle  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  extension.  A,  tibia.  £,  fibula.  0,  heel.  D,  I>,  cut 
ends  of  metatarsal  bones.  E,  groove  in  astragalus  for  tendon  of  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
F,  posterior  peroneo-tarsal  ligament.  G,  posterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament,  ff,  inner 
edge  of  astragalus.  I,  inner  edge  of  os  calcis  overhanging  groove  for  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  K,  scaphoid  bone.  L,  internal  cuneiform.  M,  external  cuneiform  (the  middle 
cuneiform  is  hidden  from  view).  N,  N,  cuboid,  with  groove  for  tendon  of  peroneus 
longus  between  the  two  letters.  0,  0^,  0^,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portions  of 
deltoid  ligament.  P,  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament ;  smooth  surface  of  the 
same  upon  which  tendon  of  tibialis  posticus  plays.  Q,  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 
R,  inferior  scapho-cuboid  ligament.  S,  plantar  ligaments  between  cuneiform  bones, 
and  between  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones.  T,  T,  plantar  tarso-raetatarsal  ligaments. 
U,  U,  U,  U,  plantar  transverse  metatarsal  ligaments. 
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a  turning  of  the  toes  otiiWcards  and  of  the  heel  «Wards.  The  effect 
of  the  rotation  is  much  more  evident  upon  the  toes  than  upon  the 
heel,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  In  these  movements  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  are 
carried  with  the  os  calcis,  the  scaphoid  revolving  upon  the  round 
anterior  end  of  the  astragalus. 

Although  we  speak  of  adduction  and  abduction  of 

very  little  ,       .         .     .  .    ,  ,  -, 

abduction  the  foot,  it  IS  not  strictly  correct  to  do  so ;  because, 
possibly.  "vvhen  the  foot  is  planted  upon  the  ground,  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  it  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  abduction  (or 
inclination  of  the  leg  outwards,  which  is  equivalent  to  abduction  of 
the  foot)  is  scarcely  possible,  being  prevented  by  the  tension  of  the 
deltoid  and  of  the  several  ligaments  which  lie  between  the  astraga- 
lus and  the  os  calcis.  If  the  ligaments  were  loose  in  that  position, 
so  as  to  permit  abduction  of  the  foot,  the  astragalus  and  the  inner 
ankle  would  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  support  of  the  sur- 
rounding tendons,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  driven  inwards  by  the 
heavy  weight  to  which  they  are  subjected^  Owing,  however,  to 
the  tension  of  the  ligaments,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  tendons 
which  pass  beneath  the  inner  ankle,  the  astragalus  is  so  securely 
held  upon  the  os  calcis,  that  displacement  at  this  joint,  or  even  a 
strain,  rarely  occurs  when  the  weight  of  the  leg  is  received  in  the 
usual  direction. 

If,  however,  by  accident,  the  foot  be  in  a  state  of  ad- 

Displacement 

oftheastra-  duction,  with  the  outer  edge  upon  the  ground,  when  the 
weight  falls  suddenly  upon  it;  or  if  the  weight  of  the  body 
be  received  by  the  foot  in  an  oblique  line,  from  within  owiwards,  so  that 
the  foot  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  adduction,  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
ligaments  being  partially  relaxed,  a  displacement  of  the  astragalus  may 
take  place,  or  a  strain  is  very  likely  to  occur.  In  some  persons  these 
ligaments  are  weak  and  permit  abduction  to  take  place ;  and  then  the 
Aveight  of  the  body  is  likely  to  increase  the  abduction,  and  to  drive 


^  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  anatomy  of  this,  and  of  the 
other  adjacent  joints,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  foot  in  an 
oblique  direction,  from  above,  downwards,  and  iwwards, 
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the  innei'  malleolus  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  inwards;  thus  de- 
^  ^  ^  ^        pressing  the  arch  of  the  instep  and  causing  "  flat  foot."  If 
to  this  condition  be  superadded,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
tension  of  the  peronei  muscles,  which  prevents  the  return 
of  the  foot  to  the  proper  position,  the  permanent  deformity- 
called  "  talipes  valgus,"  is  induced. 

The  Articular  surfaces  of  the  two  ioints  between  the 

Shape  of  the 

articular  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  differ  from  one  another  in 
shape.  Those  of  the  hinder  joint  are  broad  and  oval, 
with  the  longest  diameter,  from  within,  forwards  and  outwards. 
The  facet  of  the  os  calcis  is,  from  side  to  side,  flat,  or  a  little  con- 
cave, near  the  middle.  From  before  backwards  it  is  convex.  The 
degree  of  its  curvature  differs,  however,  in  different  parts,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  portion  of  one  circle;  and  its  greatest  prominence  and 
its  sharpest  curve  are  towards  the  inner  side,  where  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  anterior  facet.  Towards  the  outer  side  the  cm*va- 
ture  is  less;  indeed  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  facet, 
which  are  prolonged  fuither  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side, 
are  nearly  flat.  The  apposed  facet  of  the  astragalus  is  shaped  in 
a  corresponding  manner;  and  the  width  and  disposition  of  the 
two  surfaces  render  the  joint  well  suited  for  the  transmission  of 
weight,  fi'om  the  astragalus,  to  the  heel-bone. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  LVII. 

Fig.  I.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  distal  part  of  great  toe. 
A,  skin.  JB,  ligamentous  fibres  radiating  from  bulbous  extremity  of  phalanx  (C) 
through  soft  cushion  of  fat  to  skin.  D,  fibres  passing  from  upper  surface  of  phalanx 
to  nail.    E,  flexor  tendon.    F,  sesamoid  bone. 

Fig.  2.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  extremity  of  heel,  from  a 
lad  set.  lo,  to  shew  the  thick  stratum  of  cartilage  (B)  under  the  bone  (A).  0,  tendo 
achillis.    JD,  Plantar  fascia. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section,  from  behind  forwards,  through  tibia,  inner  side  of  tarsus, 
and  great  toe.  A,  skin  of  heel.  £,  ligamentous  fibres  passing  obliquely  backwards, 
from  extremity  of  os  calcis,  through  cushion  of  fat,  to  skin.  0,  tendo  achillis.  D, 
plantar  fascia.  JE,  capsule  in  front  of  ankle.  F,  ditto  behind,  and  posterior  peroneo- 
tarsal  ligament.  <?,  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  ligament  between  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis.  M,  depression  in  upper  part  of  neck  of  astragalus  occupied  by  fat.  /, 
scaphoid  bone.  K,  middle  cuneiform.  Z,  internal  cuneiform.  M,  metatarsal  bone  of 
great  toe.  N,  sesamoid  bone,    0,  first  phalanx.    P,  second  phalanx. 
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The  other  articiilating  surface  on  the  os  calcis  for  the  astragalus 
is  nanw,  elongated  from  behind  forwards  and  outwards,  and  con- 
cave in  the  same  direction.  Sometimes  it  presents  two  flat,  or 
slightly  undulating,  facets,  which  are  united  at  an  obtuse  retiring 
angle;  the  inner  of  these  facets  constitutes  two-thirds,  and  the 
outer  one-third,  of  the  surface. 

The  anterior  portion— or  "  head" — of  the  astragalus 

Four  facets  -,  ^  1T,T1  + 

ou  head  of  prcscuts  four  facets  separated  from  one  another  by  siignt 
astragalus.  j.[^gQQ .  ^nd  both  the  facets  and  the  intervening  ridges 
are  entu-ely  covered  by  cartilage.  The  uppermost,  which  is  also 
the  foremost  and  largest  of  the  facets,  is  convex,  and  is  received 
into  the  cup  on  the  hinder  aspect  of  the  scaphoid  bone ;  it  is  part  of 
a  true  sphere.  The  two  facets  on  the  under  surface  are  flat  or  a 
little  concave;  they,  together  with  the  ridge  which  intervenes 
between  them,  are  adapted  to  the  articvilating  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  just  described.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  separated  from  the 
convex  facet  for  the  scaphoid  bone  by  a  fourth  facet,  which  rests 
upon  the  inner  part  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

If  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  be  placed  together,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  two  connecting  joints 
are  so  constructed  as  not  to  permit  either  direct  adduction,  or  true 
rotation  in  a  horizontal  plane ;  they  permit  only  an  oblique  move- 
ment, compounded  of  adduction  and  rotation,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  be  the  movement  that  takes  place  between  the  two 
bones.  Adduction  cannot  take  place  without  rotation  of  the  toes 
inwards ;  abduction  cannot  take  place  without  rotation  of  the  toes  ■ 
outwards ;  neither  can  rotation  take  place  without  some  amount  of 
adduction  or  abduction. 

The  ligaments  are  disposed  in  accordance  with  these 

The  ligaments.  ^      .        ^  .  ,     ,  .  „ 

movements,  and  with  the  especial  object  oi  preventing 
abduction  of  the  foot  when  the  sole  is  placed  upon  the  ground. 

The  Interosseous  is  the  most  powerful,  forming  a  very 

Interosseous.  ^      „       ,        ^  ,      ,  t 

strong  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  It  occupies 
the  interosseous  groove  or  channel ;  and  its  fibres,  being  disposed 
in  two  planes,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  two  ligaments — an 
anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  Antei'ior  interosseous  ligament  (PI. 
LV.  fig.  6,  L)  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  outer,  and  wider,  part  of 
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the  interosseous  groove.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of  a  rough 
space  on  the  os  calcis,  whieh  intervenes  "between  the  posterior  arti- 
culating surface  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  hone;  and  it 
runs  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  to  a  depression  in  the  outer 
and  under  side  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  just  hehind  the  pro- 
jecting edge  of  the  articular  facet  for  the  scaphoid.  The  Posterior 
interosseous  ligament  [M  and  PI.  LVIII.  fig.  9,  E)  is  situated, 
chiefly,  in  the  inner,  and  narrower,  part  of  the  interosseous  space. 
It  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  and  runs 
Jac/cwards,  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  hinder  side  of  the  groove 
in  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  posterior  articular 
surface.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  interosseous  space  the  fibres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  near  together,  and  take 
a  nearly  parallel,  and  straight,  course  from  one  bone  to  the  other 
(PI.  LYII.  fig.  3,  O);  and  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  inter- 
osseous space,  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  ligament  (PI.  LV.  fig. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  LVIII. 

Figs.  I  to  5.  Vertical  sections,  from  before  backwards,  through  the  five  tarso- 
metatarsal joints,  showing  the  different  shapes  of  the  articular  surfaces.  A,  metatarsal 
bone.  B,  internal  cuneiform.  C,  middle  ditto.  D,  external  ditto.  E,  inner  part  of 
cuboid.  F,  outer  part  of  cuboid.  G,  and  H,  upper  and  lower  ligaments  connecting 
metatarsal  with  tarsal  bones. 

Fig.  6.  Vertical  section,  from  before  backwards,  through  joint  between  scaphoid 
{S)  and  internal  cuneiform  bone  (C). 

Fig.  7.    Ditto,  between  scaphoid  {S)  and  middle  cuneiform  {C). 

Fig.  8.    Ditto,  between  scaphoid  {S)  and  external  cuneiform  (C). 

Fig.  9.  Ligaments  on  inner  side  of  foot.  A,  astragalus.  B,  scaphoid.  C,  inter- 
nal cuneiform.  Z>,  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe.  E,  posterior  interosseous  ligament, 
F,  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  0,  posterior  ligament  between  os  calcis  and  astra- 
galus. H,  fibres  of  deltoid  ligament  attached  to  scaphoid  and  forepart  of  os  calcis. 
/,  edge  of  OS  calcis  overhanging  groove  for  tibialis  posticus.  K,  under  surface 
of  head  of  astragalus  appearing  between  two  portions  {L  and  M)  of  inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament ;  it  is  here  supported  by  the  tendon  of  tibialis  posticus.  N,  N, 
long  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  0,  internal  ligament  between  scaphoid  and 
internal  cuneiform  ;  P,  ditto  between  internal  cuneiform  and  metatarsal  of  great  toe. 
Q,  portion  of  internal  lateral  ligament  connecting  phalanx  with  metatarsal  bone; 

ditto  with  sesamoid  bone.  B,  ligament  connecting  sesamoid  with  metatarsal 
bone.    S,  portion  of  internal  lateral  ligament  connecting  second  phalanx  with  first; 

ditto  with  sesamoid  body.    T,  fibres  connecting  sesamoid  body  with  first  phalanx. 
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6,  1/)  take  nearly  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  anterior, 
though  they  are  at  some  distance  behind  them.  All  the  fibres  of 
the  interosseous  ligament  are  so  disposed  as  to  retain  their  tension 
in  the  different  positions  of  the  bones ;  and  they  all  combine  to 
limit  abduction  of  the  foot,  and  the  accompanying  rotation  of  the 
toes  outwards. 

The  Internal  lateral  ligament  (PI.  LVIII.  fig.  9,  F) 
passes,  from  the  hinder  edge  of  the  projecting  internal 
process  of  the  os  calcis,  almost  directly  backwards,  to  the  adjacent 
inner  edge  of  the  groove  in  the  astragalus  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  long-US  pollicis.     The  External  lateral  ligament  (PI.  LV. 
fig.  6,  iV)  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  in  company  with 
the  external  lateral  ligament  {E)  of  the  ankle,  and  accompanies  it 
to  the  outer  sui-face  of  the  astragalus,  where  it  is  attached  just  in 
front  of  the  apex  of  the  articular  facet  for  the  fibula.    Both  these 
ligaments  limit  adduction  of  the  foot.    The  Posterior 
ligament  (PI.  LVIII.  fig.  9,  (?)  is  not  very  strong;  it 
consists  of  short  bundles  passing  between  the  adjacent  hinder  edges 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.    Its  fibres  are  nearly  vertical,  and, 
therefore,  have  little  influence  either  upon  abduction  or  adduction 
of  the  foot. 

The  deltoid,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle, 
both  of  which  pass  from  the  leg-bones,  over  the  astragalus,  to  the 
OS  calcis,  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  joint  between  the  astra- 
galus and  the  heel-bone. 


JOINT  BETWEEN  EIRST  AND  SECOND  TARSAL  ROW, 


Joint  between  The  joiut  between  the  first  and  second  row  of  tarsal 
roJonarsar'*  boucs,  6.  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  behind, 
bones  permits         ^T^^  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front,  admits  of  flexion 

flexion  and  ^  i      />  • 

sUght  rotation,  and  extension  of  the  second  row  upon  the  first  m  an 
oblique  plane.  The  axis  of  the  movement  is  a  line  drawn  obliquely 
from  within,  outwards,  backwards,  and  downwards,  through  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis ;  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  corre- 
sponds with  the  long  diameter  of  the  anterior  convex  facet  of  the 
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astragalus.  The  joint  permits  also  a  slight  rotatory  movement  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  tarsus,  upon  an  antcro-posterior  axis  drawn 
through  the  scaphoid  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  This  is  pro- 
ductive of  adduction  and  abduction  of  the  sole :  and  the  two  move- 
ments— viz.  flexion  or  extension,  and  rotation — take  place  together ; 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  sole,  and  extension  and  abduction  of 
the  sole,  being,  respectively,  contemporaneous.  They  also  take 
place  in  harmony  with  the  movements  in  the  astragalo-calcaneal 
and  the  ankle-joints.  Thus  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  sole, 
and  turning  of  the  toes  inwards,  which  are  performed  in  the  joints 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  and  between  the  first 
and  second  row  of  tarsal  bones,  are  associates  of  extension^  of  the 
ankle ;  and  extension  and  abduction  of  the  sole,  and  turning  of 
the  toes  outwards,  are  the  associates  of  flexion  of  the  ankle.  The 
four  movements,  being  divided  between  the  three  sets  of  joints,  are 
allowed  to  take  place  in  sufficient  range,  and  with  great  facility, 
while  the  foot  retains  the  strength  required  to  enable  it  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  extension  and  a??duction  of  the  sole 
as  well  as  of  flexion  and  adduction,  it  must  be  understood  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis 
(p.  563),  the  two  former  of  these  movements  are  arrested,  at  the 
position  in  which  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  by  the  tension  of 
the  various  ligaments  that  have  to  sustain  the  arch  of  the  instep 
against  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

The  inner  of  the  two  joints,  viz.  that  between 
artictiiarsur-  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid,  is  a  true  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  so  that  the  cup  of  the  scaphoid  might 
revolve  upon  the  ball  of  the  astragalus  any  way;  but  it  moves 
most  freely  in  the  direction  in  which  the  articular  sm'faces  are 
most  prolonged,  that  is,  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards. 
Measured  in  this  line  the  convex  facet  of  the  astragalus  exceeds 
the  cup  of  the  scaphoid  by  two  or  three  lines;  the  latter  bone, 
therefore,  may  revolve  upon  the  former  to  that  extent.  Moreover, 


1  The  movement  of  the  ankle,  which  is  attended  with  elevation  of  the  heel,  is, 
strictly,  flexion;  but  it  is  usually  described  as  extension. 
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the  movement  between  tlie  first  and  second  row  of  tarsal  bones  is 
nearly  resti-icted  to  the  direction  in  which  the  scaphoid  has  freest 
play  upon  the  astragalus,  by  the  presence,  and  by  the  mode  of 
construction  of  the  outer  of  the  two  joints,  viz.  that  between  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  cuboid. 

For,  the  articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis  (PI.  LV.  fig.  3,  G) 
is  concavo-convex  from  side  to  side;  and  this  shape  necessarily 
prevents  any  rotation  upon  a  vertical  axis,  as  well  as  any  lateral 
motion  of  the  cuboid  (Z>),  which  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  os 
calcis.  Whereas,  from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  corresponding  with  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  scaphoid  (fig.  1,  A),  the  articular  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  (fig.  2,  0)  presents  a  uniformly  convex  outline,  and  per- 
mits the  concave  facet  of  the  cuboid  {D)  to  revolve  upon  it  round 
the  oblique  axial  line  which  I  have  described  to  be  the  centre  of 
motion  of  the  second  row  of  tarsal  bones  upon  the  first.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slight  rotation  upon  an  antero-posterior 
axis  above  mentioned,  is  the  only  movement  that  can  take  place 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid;  and,  forasmuch  as  the 
scaphoid  and  the  cuboid  are  bound  together  by  ligaments,  and  by 
the  shape  of  their  apposed  sm-faces,  the  movement  of  the  scaphoid 
upon  the  astragalus  is  limited  to  the  same  direction. 

All  the  ligaments  uniting  the  first  and  second  row 
The  ligaments,      ^^^g^^-^  boucs  are  Connected,  behind,  with  the  os  calcis; 

except  one  (PI.  LV.  fig.  6,  0)  upon  the  joint  between  the  astra- 
galus and  the  scaphoid,  the  fibres  of  which  pass,  with  slight 
obliquity,  forwards  and  inwards,  from  the  neck  of  the  former  bone 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter,  and  run  on  to  the  internal  cunei- 
form.   They  are 

1 .   The  Inferior  calcaneo-scavhoid  liqament  (PI.  LV. 

the  inferior  . 

calcaneo-  fig.  1,  (7;  PI.  LVI.fig.  2,P),  which  extends,  firora  beneath 
scaphoid.  margin  of  the  anterior  facet  on  the  os  calcis  for  the 

astragalus,  forwards  and  inwards,  to  the  groove  between  the  pro- 
jecting inner  process,  and  the  posterior  articular  surface  of  the 
scaphoid.  It  becomes  narrower  and  thicker  as  it  approaches  the 
scaphoid ;  its  hinder  edge  is  in  contact  with,  and  indeed  is  blended 
with,  the  deltoid  ligament  ( 0) ;  its  under  surface  is  flat,  and  presents 
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a  smooth  fticet  P\  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  upon  which 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  plays ;  its  upper  surface  is  also 
flat,  or  a  little  concave,  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  and 
contributes  to  form  the  socket  which  supports  tlie  under  part  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  an  inner 
portion  (PL  LVIII.  fig.  9,  L)  and  an  outer  [M) ;  and  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  {K)  appears  between  the  two,  in  an  interval  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  oblique 
direction  of  the  fibres  prevents  their  being  relaxed  in  any  position 
of  the  bones.  Even  when  the  sole  is  bent,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  scaphoid  is  approximated  to  the  os  calcis,  the  slight  rotation 
of  the  scaphoid,  inwards,  which  accompanies  that  movement,  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  tension  of  the  ligament ;  and  the  ligament, 
by  limiting  the  rotation  which  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  flexion, 
limits  the  flexion  also.  In  the  opposite  movement,  likewise,  the 
relaxation,  caused  by  rotation  of  the  scaphoid  outwards,  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  distancing  of  that  bone  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis,  which  occurs  in  the  accompanying  extension ;  and, 
by  limiting  extension  of  the  sole,  the  ligament  limits,  also,  the 
outward  rotation  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.  But  its  office  is  not 
confined  to  this  limitation  of  the  movements  of  the  sole;  for,  by 
binding  together  the  lower  edges  of  the  scaphoid  and  os  calcis, 
and  by  underlying  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  it  supports  that  bone 
and  maintains  the  arch  of  the  foot.  It  is  assisted  in  this  important 
office  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  comes  into  action 
just  at  the  time  when  the  heaviest  duty  is  devolving  upon  the 
ligament,  viz.  when  the  heel  is  being  raised  and  the  weight  is 
being  thrown  forward,  over  the  instep,  upon  the  other  foot. 


Yields  in  """^  "flat  foot"  this  ligament  is  weakened,  and  a  little 

"flat foot."  lengthened;  and  in  consequence  of  this  condition,  too  much 
extension  and  outward  rotation  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  permitted, 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  descends  below  its  proper  level,  and  the 
patient,  unable  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  body  steadily  forwards  over 
the  metatarsus,  directs  it  over  a  line  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe. 
He  thereby  shox'tens  the  step  and  contrives  to  move  along  in  an  easier 
manner,  but  with  an  ungainly  and  unsteady  gait. 
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2  The  External  calcaneo-scaplioid  ligaments,  some- 
rerXid  times  called  the  superior  (PI.  LV.  fig.  6,  P)  and  inferior 
ugaineuts.  ^^^^  3^  interosseous  ligaments,  are  also  very  strong. 
They  are  attached  to  the  os  calcis,  above  and  below  the  ridge 
(fig.  3,  G)  which  projects  forwards  between  the  anterior  articular 
facet  for  the  asti-agalus  (A)  and  the  facet  for  the  cuboid  {D) ;  and 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  thin  strip  of  fibres  attached  along 
the  edge  of  the  ridge.  They  run  obliquely,  forwards  and  inwards, 
to  the  scaphoid  (JB);  but  a  few  of  their  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  adjacent  edge  of  the  cuboid.  They  hold  the  bones  very  fii-mly 
together ;  and  the  oblique  direction  in  which  they  run  is,  like  that 
of  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  so  arranged,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  obliquity  of  the  movements  of  the  one  bone  upon 
the  other,  that,  while  they  assist  to  limit  each  of  these  movements, 
their  tension  is  maintained  in  every  position  of  the  joint. 

3.  The  Superior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  (PL  LV. 
SboidSa-°"  fig.  6,  Q)  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more,  bands,  which 
pass  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  articular  sui-face  on  the 
OS  calcis,  with  varying  obliquity,  to  the  tubercles  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cuboid,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  its 
hinder  edge.  The  obliquity  of  their  com-se,  and  the  distance  of 
their  inserltion  from  the  edge  of  the  cuboid,  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
permit  the  movements  of  that  bone  upon  the  os  calcis  to  take  place 
within  the  required  range,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  their 
exceeding  it.  4.  The  Inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  (PL  LVI. 
fig.  2,  Q,  and  LVIII.  fig.  9,  iV)  is  of  considerable  strength ;  it 
radiates,  fr-om  the  tubercle  on  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  to  the  ridge  on  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  cuboid 
bone ;  and  some  of  its  fibres  extend,  beyond  the  ridge,  beneath  the 
peroneus  tendon,  to  the  heads  of  the  oiiter  two  metatarsal  bones. 
It  is  the  main  support  of  the  outer  part  of  the  arch  of  the  instep ; 
and  it  limits  the  extension  of  the  cuboid  upon  the  os  calcis,  that  is 
to  say,  it  limits  the  extension  of  the  second  row  of  tarsal  bones 
upon  the  first.  The  space  enclosed  by  this  ligament,  beneath  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  between  the  projecting  tubercle  of  the  os 
calcis  and  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid,  is  occupied  by  soft  fat.  The 
immediately  contiguous  edges  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  are 
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luiited  by  tlun  fibrous  bands  which  form  (5)  a  Short  inferior  calca- 
neo-cuboid  ligamemt.  These  are  strongest  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot;  and  tliey  are  hidden  by  the  long  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
meut,  except  at  the  part  where  they  are  strongest. 

Talipes  preternatiu-al  curve  of  the  sole,  whicli  sometimes 

piantaris        exists  alone,  constitutiug  talipes  plantaris,  but  which  is 

and  valgus. 

generally  an  attendant  upon  talipes  varus,  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  a  permanently,  and  it  may  be  a  preternaturally,  flexed 
condition  of  the  joint  between  the  first  and  second  row  of  tarsal  bones. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  contracted  state  of  the  plantar  fascia  and  the 
ligaments.  The  other  joints  of  the  foot  are,  usually,  not  much  disturbed. 
A  similarly  contracted  condition  of  the  foot  may  be  induced  by  any 
disease  of  the  foot  which  long  suspends  the  influence  of  voHtion. 

There  is  not  usually  any  synovial  joint  between  the 
between  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid  bones.  Nevertheless  they  move 
cuboid'*^ """"^  a  little  upon  one  another;  and  the  movements  are  re- 
stricted by  fibrous  bands — Superior  and  Inferior  scwpho- 
cuboid  ligaments  —  which  pass  obliquely  between  the  respective 
dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces.  Some  fibres  connecting  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  bones  form  an  Interosseous  ligament. 


OTHEE  TAESAL  JOINTS. 
The  movements  of  the  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones 

J oints  be-  ,  i  i  •   i  <  t  r  ^ 

tweenthii-d  upon  ouc  another  are  very  slight,  and  are  oi  such  a 
row  of  tarsal    kind  as  merely  to  deepen,  and  widen,  the  transverse 

bones.  ^  ' 

tarsal  arch.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  external  cuneiform,  which  is  the  central  element  of  the  tarsus, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  os  magnum  of  the  wrist,  is  the 
most  fixed  in  this  row  of  bones,  and  constitutes  the  pivot,  as  it 
were,  upon  which  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  cuboid,  on  the  other,  perform  their  slight  revolutions; 
the  axis  of  their  movement  being  a  line  drawn,  from  before  back- 
wards, through  this  bone.  The  structure  of  the  several  articula- 
tions of  the  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  with  one  another  and 
with  the  scaphoid,  indicates  that  this  is  the  case;  the  surfaces  of 
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the  joint  between  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  (PI.  LV.  fig.  4, 
A  and  B)  are  flat,  and  permit  only  a  slight  sliding  of  one  bone 
upon  the  other ;  that  of  the  middle  cuneiform  {B)  presents  a  dis- 
tinctly concave  facet,  capable  of  revolving  in  a  limited  range  upon 
the  convex  facet  of  the  outer  cu.neiform  ( C) ;  and  the  facet  of  the 
cuboid  (D)  is  also  slightly  concave,  though  less  so  than  that  of 
the  middle  cuneiform.  The  cuboid  and  the  internal  cuneiform  lie 
very  obliquely ;  and  the  narrowing  or  widening  of  the  plantar  arch 
is,  therefore,  effected  by  their  sliding  up  and  down,  as  well  as  by 
their  revolving  upon  the  other  cuneiform  bones. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  cuneiform 

Joints  be-  _ 

tween  scaphoid  bones  with  the  scaphoid,  the  articular  sm'faces  between 
and  cuneiform.  ^^^^  "bonc  and  the  two  internal  cuneiform  (PI.  LVIII. 
figs.  6  and  7)  are  comparatively  elongated  and  flattened  from  above 
downwards,  or  slightly  undulating,  so  as  to  permit  very  little 
motion ;  whereas  the  joint  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the 
scaphoid  (fig.  8)  is  of  the  ball-and-socket  kind — a  slightly  pro- 
jecting spherical  facet  of  the  former  bone  being  received  into  a 
superficial  cup  in  the  latter — ;  so  that  the  conformation  of  these 
three  joints  corresponds  with  that  of  the  joints  described  in  the 
last  paragraph,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  two  inner  cuneiform 
and  the  scaphoid  bones  to  revolve  together  upon  the  external  cunei- 
form, during  the  widening  and  narrowing  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  joints  between  the  cuneiform,  the  cuboid,  and  the  scaphoid 
bones,  are  strengthened  by  dorsal  (PL  LV.  fig.  6,  R.  S),  inter- 
osseous, and  plantar  (PI.  LVI.  fig.  2,  S)  ligaments,  which  pass, 
with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  between  the  several  bones. 
They  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  very  little  movement  and  to 
retain  their  tension  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joints.  The 
stronger  ones  are  on,  or  near  to,  the  plantar  aspect. 


TAESO-METATAESAL  JOINTS. 

The  joint  between  the  5th,  or  small,  metatarsal  bone  and  the 
tarsus  resembles  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  hand,  inasmuch  as 
it  permits  a  certain  amount  of  flexion  and  extension;  and  the 
4th  metatarsal  bone  may  be  moved  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a 
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more  limited  range.  This  provision  lias  the  effect  of  deepening  or 
widening  the  metatarsal  arch,  and  of  adapting  the  balls  of  the  toes 
to  inequalities  on  the  sm-face  of  the  ground.  The  2nd  and  3rd 
are  almost  immoveable,  and  the  first  admits  only  slight  rotation. 
The  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  exhibits  corresponding  differ- 
ences. The  head  of  the  5th  metatarsal  bone  (PL  LVIII.  fig.  1  A) 
is  convex  fi-om  above  downwards,  and  is  received  into  the  concave 
facet  of  the  cuboid  {F),  The  head  of  the  4th  metatarsal  bone 
(fig.  2,  A),  and  the  corresponding  facet  {E)  of  the  cuboid,  present 
a  similar  conformation;  but  the  degree  of  curvature  is  less.  The 
heads  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  metatarsal  bones  (figs.  3  and  4  A),  and 
the  facets  of  the  cuneiform  bones  {D  and  C)  upon  which  they  rest, 
are  quite  flat,  and  are  lengthened  from  above  downwards.  The 
head  of  the  1st  metatarsal  bone  (fig.  5,  A),  and  the  facet  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  {B),  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  the  two  contiguous  joints ;  and  they  have,  in  addition,  a 
slightly  undulating  outline. 

The  dorsal,  plantar,  and  transverse  ligaments,  uniting  the 
several  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  need  no  particular  description 
(PI.  LV.  fig.  6,  and  LVI.  fig.  2,  T,  U).  Those  connecting  the 
4th  and  5th  metatarsals  with  the  cuboid  are  more  oblique  in  their 
direction  than  those  connecting  the  other  metatarsals  with  the 
cuneiform;  this  position  has  relation  to  the  gTcater  freedom  of 
movement  of  the  outer  two  toes. 
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resemble  the  metacarpo-phalangeal.  The  concave  facet  of  each 
phalanx  revolves  upon  the  convex  head  of  its  metatarsal  bone  in 
flexion  and  extension ;  and  there  is  also  slight  movement,  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  a  lateral  direction,  which  is  called  adduction  and 
abduction.  The  head  of  each  metatarsal  is  prolonged  towards  the 
sole  in  the  form  of  two  tubercles  overhanging  the  shaft  and  covered 
by  cartilage.  These  support  and  give  prominence  to  the  sesamoid 
bodies,  and  assist  in  distancing  the  flexor  tendons  fifom  the  centre 
of  motion. 
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The  Sesamoid  bodies  are  the  chief  feature  in  these 

The  sesamoid  j-in^  ^^tcv.., 

bodies.  joints.  They  consist,  in  the  case  of  the  outer  tour  toes, 
of  square,  flat  plates  of  cartilage,  situated  upon  the  plantar  aspect 
of  the  joints  ;  their  upper  surfaces  are  in  contact  with  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  covered  by  synovial  membrane ;  their 
under  surfaces  are  in  contact  with  the  flexor  tendons,  and  are 
covered  by  the  synovial  sheaths  of  these  tendons;  their  anterior 
edges  are  connected,  by  strong,  short,  ligamentous  fibres,  with 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  phalanges ;  and  their  hinder  edges  are 
connected,  by  weaker,  ligamentous  fibres,  and  areolar  tissue, 
with  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  just  behind  the  over- 
hanging edges  of  the  articular  surfaces;  their  lateral  margins 
receive  fibres  from  the  lateral  ligaments,  above,  and  are  closely 
united  with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  beneath. 
Transverse  The  Several  sesamoid  bodies  are  also  miited  together 

ligaments.  -^j  gj^Qj,^  ligaments  (PL  LYI.  fig.  1,  if),  which  extend 
transversely,  from  one  to  the  other,  across  the  interspaces  between 
the  joints.  The  innermost  of  these  transverse  ligamentous  bands 
runs  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  gTcat  toe.  Thus,  by 
means  of  the  sesamoid  bodies  and  their  connecting  ligaments,  is 
formed  the  Transverse  ligament,  which  extends  firom  the  pollex  to 
the  little  toe,  and  which  holds  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  together. 

Lateral  liga-  Eacli  joiiit  is  provided,  on  either  side,  with  a  Lateral 
ligament,  which  radiates,  from  the  tubercle  on  the  side 
of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  to  the  side  of  the  proximal  ex- 
tremity of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  sesamoid 
body.  Its  origin  from  the  metatarsal  bone  is  rather  above  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  joint ;  hence  it  becomes  most  tense  during 
flexion,  and  tends  to  limit  that  movement,  as  well  as  the  adduction 
and  abduction  of  the  phalanx.  Dming  extension  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  a  little  relaxed,  and  permit  a  slight  amount  of  ad- 
duction and  abduction  to  take  place.  They  are  connected  together, 
above,  by  thin  fibres,  which  extend  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
joint  and  form  a  capsular,  or  superior,  ligament;  on  the  plantar  sur- 
face they  are  united  only  by  the  sesamoid  bodies. 
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are  simple  hinge-joints,  permitting  only  flexion  and  extension. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  transversely  elongated,  and  slightly  un- 
dulating. Each  is  provided,  upon  its  plantar  aspect,  with  a  sesamoid 
hody  (PL  LVI.  fig.  1,  N),  which  is  connected,  like  those  of  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  closely  with  the  bone  in  front,  loosely 
with  the  bone  behind,  and,  on  the  sides,  with  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  sheatlis  of  the  tendons. 


THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  POLLEX 

differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  other  toes.  They  are  on  a  larger 
scale ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  two  sesa- 
moid hones  (PI.  LVI.  fig.  1,  A)  are  substituted  for  the  sesamoid 
body.  The  sesamoid  bones  are  united  to  one  another  by  strong 
ligamentous  bands,  forming  a  channel  in  which  the  flexor  tendon 
plays ;  they  are  connected,  behind,  with  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  by  ligaments  (B) ,  and  with  the  short  flexor  muscle ;  and,  in 
front,  they  are  connected  with  the  phalanx  by  strong  short  liga- 
ments ( C) .  A  strong  fibrous  band  {D)  runs  forwards  from  them, 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx,  to  the  sesamoid  body  (E) 
which  is  situated  under  the  phalangeal  joint^. 

Liabiuty  to  "^^^  distal  end  of  this  metatarsal  bone  is  naturally  large 

disease.  and  prominent,  its  whole  circumference  projecting  beyond 

the  rest  of  the  bone;  it  is  very  liable  to  be  still  further  enlarged  by 
chronic  inflammatory  affections.  I  suppose  the  pressure  to  which  the 
joint  is  subjected  by  tight  and  ill-fitting  boots,  added  to  the  extent 


1  A  smaU  sesamoid  bone  is  sometimes  developed  in  this  body  (PL  LVII. 
Fig.  I,  F),  as  in  the  case  of  the  con-esponding  part  of  the  thumb,  (p.  436).  Haller, 
Icones  Anat.  fasc.  v.  p.  49,  note  35,  speaks  of  a  sesamoid  bone  belonging  to  the 
little  toe;  and  Krause,  Handbuch  der  MenscMichen  Anatomic,  s.  207,  mentions  two 
sesamoid  bones  under  the  ist  joint  of  the  great  toe,  a  third  under  the  inA.  joint, 
a  fourth  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid,  a  fifth,  often,  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  ist  ciineiform  bone,  and  a  sixth  at  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus. 
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of  tlae  cai-tilaginous  sui-face  of  tlie  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  its 
liability  to  sprains,  and  other  injuries,  are  the  causes  of  this  joint  being 
so  liable  to  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  cai-tilages  and  bones,  to  gout 
and  other  affections. 

Deformity  remarked  (p.  503),  that  the  metatarsal  bones, 

frequent  in      giant  inwards  from  the  tarsus.    In  the  well-shaped  foot  the 

the metatarso-  .  .      ,      ,  •  i  xi, 

piiaiangeal  phalanges  ai'e  directed,  not  quite  in  the  same  line  with  the 
joint.  metatarsal  bones,  but  nearly  straight  forwards,  so  as  to  form  a 

very  obtuse  angle  with  them;  and  the  natui*al  effect  of  the  unrestrained 
action  of  the  vai'ious  muscles  connected  with  the  phalanges  is  to  lessen 
the  obtuseness  of  this  angle,  and  to  make  the  toes  slant  more  outwards. 
This  tendency  is  too  commonly  assisted  by  the  tight  hard  heavy  shoes  in 
which  the  foot  is  confined,  or  by  the  bruising  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
those  who  go  shoeless  upon  hard  roads  and  paved  streets.  Hence  the 
great  toe  often  loses  its  proper  direction  and  acquires  a  slant  outwards, 
thus  obliterating  the  interval  between  it  and  the  next  toe.  Sometimes  it 
not  only  presses  upon  the  latter,  but  crosses  quite  over  or  under  it.  Such 
displacemeat  is  necessarily  attended  with  detriment  to  the  other  toes; 
and  it  leaves  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  prominent  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  liable  to  be  ioflamed  and  covered  with  buniona 
and  corns. 
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In  ei-ect  posture  When  a  man  stands  erect,  with  both  heels  close  together 
skeleton  is       upon  the  groiind,  and  with  the  knees  and  hips  fully  extended, 

disposed  in  six  .  /.iii.n 

curves  between  (fig-  1),  the  Centre  01  gravity  of  the  head  is  directly  over  a 
head  and  feet.  ^^^-^  midway  between  the  two  astragali;  and  the  skeleton 
is  arranged  in  a  series  of  six  alternating  antero-posterior  curves,  which 
extend  from  the  occiput  to  the  astragali.  Of  these,  the  upper  three, 
formed  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spine,  have 
been  described  at  length  (page  146);  and  we  found  that  the  line  of 
gravity  falls  through  the  points  at  which  they  meet,  and  coincides  with 
their  several  arcs.  Next  below  these  follows  the  curve  formed  by  the 
sacrum  and  iliac  bones.  It  has  its  convexity  backwards,  and  terminates, 
above,  by  joining  the  lumbar  curve  at  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
Below,  it  is  contiauons  with  the  next  succeeding  curve ;  which  has  its 
convexity  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  with  the  iHac  bones  in  the  acetabula. 
The  sixth  curve,  with  its  convexity  backwards,  is  at  the  knee.  The 
lower  three  curves  are  less  marked  than  the  upper  three;  but  in  the 
former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  the  transverse  plane  of  gravity  cor- 


DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  LIX. 

Fig.  I.  Diagram  of  skeleton  in  upright  posture.  Line  of  gravity  falling  from 
head  traverses  points  of  junction  of  three  spinal  curves,  passes  behind  head  of  femur, 
in  front  of  knee,  through  ankle. 

Fig.  1.    Stooping  posture.    Hips  projected  behind  line  of  gravity. 

Fig.  3.    Squatting  ditto. 

Fig.  4.       Ditto  ditto. 

Figs.  5,  6,  7.  Walking. 

Figs.  8,  9,  10.  Kunning. 
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responds  Avitli  the  arc  of  eaclii;  and  the  weight  of  the  body  has,  there- 
fore, a  tendency  to  increase  the  degree  of  the  several  flexures. 
Those  in  lower  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  eflfect  -vvluch  this  tendency 
'^ans  of  saving  pi'actically  has.  In  the  pelvis  it  produces  no  effect  at  all; 
muscular  effort  because  the  sacrum.  and  the  iliac  bones  are  so  firmly  united 
at  the  synchondrosis  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  bone,  and  the 
curve  formed  between  them  is  of  unvarying  shape.  At  the  hips,  where 
the  bones  which  form  the  curve  are  more  moveable,  the  line  of  weight, 
falling  in  the  arc  of  the  curve,  that  is,  behind  the  joints,  tends  to  pro- 
duce fm-ther  extension  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs.  This  is,  however, 
resisted  by  the  "accessory  ligaments"  (page  513);  and,  owing  to  that 
resistance,  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  simply  to  maintain  the  joints 
fixed  and  steady  in  a  state  of  extension.  The  strain  is  thrown  upon  the 
accessory  ligaments;  and  the  muscles  are,  in  great  measure,  relieved. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  knees,  the  ends  of  the  leg  and 
thigh-bones  are  thrown  back  when  the  limbs  are  fully  extended;  so 
that  the  plane  of  gravity  falls  a  little  in  front  of  the  joints,  a  fixed 
state  of  extension  is  maintained,  and  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  crucial, 
lateral,  and  posterior  ligaments,  which  are  then  tense,  to  the  complete 
relief  of  the  various  extensor  muscles.  By  these  provisions,  therefore, 
in  the  form,  position,  and  direction  of  the  several  curves,  steadiness  is 
given  to  the  lower  extremities  in  the  erect  posture,  and  mviscular  force 
is  greatly  economised. 

The  curves  are  ^^^ch  of  these  two  instances  the  ciu-ve  is  formed  only 

slight.  completely  extended  state,  and  is  very  slight;  it  is 

only  sufiicient  to  throw  the  plane  of  gi-avity  in  front  and  behind  the 
respective  joints,  and  just  attains  the  object  desired.  Had  the  flexures 
been  greater  the  joints  would  have  been  weakened,  the  ligaments  would 
have  been  subjected  to  far  greater  strain,  and  other  inconveniences  would 
have  resulted,  without  any  compensating  advantage. 
Body  falls  The  various  curves,  and  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  which 

muscles  are  ^orm  them,  are  so  disposed  that,  in  the  erect  postui-e,  the 
paralysed.  head  is  nearly  balanced  upon  the  trunk,  the  trunk  is 
nearly/  balanced  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  latter,  with  the  legs,  are 
nearly  balanced  upon  the  astragali.  In  the  case  of  the  head,  however, 
as  mentioned  at  page  316,  when  it  is  in  the  ordinary  position,  with 
the  eyes  looking  straight  forward,  or  downward,  the  weight  preponde- 


^  In  other  words,  the  arcs  of  the  curves  and  the  line  of  gravity  lie  in  the  same 
plane. 
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rates  a  little  in  front  of  the  balancing  point  upon  the  spine;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  trunk,  as  we  commonly  stand,  the  line  of  gravity  falls  a 
little  in  front  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs,  and 
is  continued,  downwards,  a  little  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  Hence,  a  continuance  of  muscular  action,  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount,  is  required  to  hold,  the  body  up;  and  if  all  muscular  aid  be 
svicldenly  suspended  by  a  severe  impression  upon  the  great  nervous  cen- 
tres, or,  in  any  other  way,  the  head  commonly  falls  forwards  upon  the 
chest,  and  the  body  falls  forwards  upon  the  ground'. 

The  feet  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  legs,  and  are 

Base  of  sup-  ^  5  6  &> 

port  afifoided  Spread  out  upon  the  ground  so  as  to  afford  a  wide  basis  of 
by  the  feet.  support  to  the  extremities;  and  the  area  of  this  basis  in 
front  of  the  ankle,  which  is  provided  by  the  length  of  the  metatar- 
sus and  phalanges,  as  well  as  by  the  divergence  of  the  toes,  is  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  overbalancing  of  the  body  in  this 
direction,  and  of  enabling  the  gastrocnemii  and  other  muscles  to  fix 
the  legs  firmly  in  the  perpendicular  position.  When  we  stand  upon 
both  feet,  the  base  of  support  is  the  area  of  the  two  soles,  together  with 
the  space  included  between  them.  When  we  stand  upon  one  leg,  the 
base  of  support  is  reduced  to  the  area  of  one  sole;  and  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  is  proportionately  increased.  Still 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  balancing  the  body  upon  the  balls  of  the 
toes,  or,  upon  the  heels. 

Muscular  aid  is  required  to  maintain  the  lateral  as  well 

Lateral  balance  ^ 

how  main-       as  the  antero-posterior  balance  of  the  trunk  upon  the  extre- 
'  mities;  for  the  trunk  is  ever  ready  to  slip  sideways  upon 

the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones.  Hence  the  standing  straight  uj)right 
on  both  legs  is  attended  with  some  constraint  and  fatigue;  and  we 
are  provided  with  a  means  of  varying  the  posture,  and  of  obtaining 
partial  rest,  while  the  trunk  is  still  maintained  erect,  by  allowing  the 
weight  to  fall  upon  the  lower  limbs  alternately.  When  this  is  done  the 
hip  of  the  side  to  which  the  weight  is  transferred  is  thrown  a  little 
outwards,  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  same  side  are  inclined  outwards, 


1  Herein  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  the  cases  of  "toppling  forwards,"  which 
are  occasionally  met  with.  The  peculiarity  of  the  attack  probably  does  not  depend, 
as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  upon  a  particular  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
being  the  seat  of  disease,  or  upon  any  particular  group  of  muscles  being  paralysed, 
but  upon  the  sudden  suspension  of  the  force  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles  together,  so 
that  the  body  is  left  to  fall  in  the  direction  to  which  gravity  inclines  it. 
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and  the  pelvis,  retaining  its  proper  level,  is  in  a  proportionate  degree 
adducted  to  tlie  tbigli.  By  this  means  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  tnxnk 
is  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  ankle,  the  pelvis  is  slung  upon  the 
strong  fibres  of  the  "superior  accessory  ligament"  of  the  hip  (page  515), 
and  the  other  limb,  a  little  bent  and  placed  "at  ease"  upon  the  ground, 
serves  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  body. 

In  Stooping  (fig.  2)  the  trunk  is  inclined  forwards  by 
stooping.  ^^^^  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thighs,  the  lower  limbs 
are  inclined  backwards  from  the  feet  by  extension  of  the  ankle-joints, 
and  the  buttocks  are,  thereby,  made  to  project  backwards,  so  as  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  balance.  Nevertheless,  if  the  movement  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  centre  of  gravity  passes,  forwards,  to  some 
point  between  the  ankles  and  the  balls  of  the  toes;  and  the  position  is, 
consequently,  difficult  to  maintain. 

In  a  further  degree  of  stooping  (or,  as  it  may  be  called 
Squatting.  distinguish  it  from  stooping,  Squatting)  (figs.  3  and  4) 

the  trunk  and  the  extremities  are  bent  in  a  zigzag  manner  by  flexures, 
in  alternate  directions,  at  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle;  and  the  weight  is 
thrown  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes.  The  amount  of  flexure,  forwards,  at 
the  knee,  nearly  equals  that  of  the  flexure,  backwards,  at  the  ankle 
and  hip  taken  together.  If  it  did  so  quite,  and  if  the  leg  and  thigh 
were  of  equal  length,  the  head  of  the  femur  would  still  be  maintained 
over  the  ankle,  and  the  pelvis  would  descend  in  a  vertical  plane. 
There  would,  then,  have  been  great  difficulty,  or  even  an  impossibility, 
in  maintaining  the  balance  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  foot;  because,  in 
tliis  movement,  the  trunk  is  inclined  considerably  forwards,  partly,  for 
the  purpose  of  dii-ecting  the  eyes  downwards,  and  the  arms  are  also 
generally  thrown  forwards  to  handle  or  pick  up  objects  on  the  ground ; 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  arms  would  have  prepon- 
derated considerably  in  front  of  the  resting  point  upon  the  ground,  and 
a  great  muscular  efibrt  would  have  been  required  to  prevent  the  body 
from  falling  forwards.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  thighs  being 
made  longer  than  the  legs,  the  buttocks  are  thrown  behind  the  ankles 
when  the  extremities  are  bent,  and  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk  which 
are  advanced  in  /7'ont  of  the  ankles.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  attained 
by  the  great  proportionate  length  of  the  femur,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned (pp.  90  and  466)  as  constituting  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  skeleton. 
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WALKING. 

In  walking,  tlie  lower  extremities  are  moved  forward, 
fe"  rno"off  the*  ^^tev  the  Other,  in  a  succession  of  steps,  and  the  tmnk 
ground  both     is  borne  vipon  them  alternately.     Both  feet  are  upon  the 

together. 

grovmd  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  termination,  of 
each  step;  but  they  are  never  both  off  the  ground  together.  The  period, 
therefore,  during  which  each  foot  is  upon  the  ground  is  greater  than 
that  in  which  it  is  in  the  air;  and  the  proportion  between  the  two 
periods  varies  with  the  quickness  of  the  step.  The  quicker  the  step, 
the  shorter  is  the  period  in  which  each  foot  is  upon  the  ground,  not 
only  actiially,  but  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  it  is  swinging  in 
the  air;  and  in  the  fastest  walking  the  one  foot  is  lifted  from  the  ground 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  the  other  is  placed  upon  it. 
Period  in  Let  US  examine  what  takes  place  in  each  of  these  two 

is  upon  the°°*  periods.  That  in  which  the  foot  is  upon  the  gi-ound  may 
ground;—       be  divided  into  three  stages.    In  the  first  stage  (fiar.  5),  the 

first  stage,  n         / -rr.    •     •      n  o    \  S>  p 

foot  (Ic)  IS  m  front  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and, 
therefore,  the  limb  is  advanced  a  little  in  front  of  the  trunk,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  favourable  position  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
being  pushed  forward  upon  it  by  the  other  limb  (Z).  The  heel  comes 
xipon  the  ground  a  little  before  the  rest  of  the  sole  and  the  balls  of 
the  toes;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable.  The  ankle  is 
slightly  extended,  and  the  hip  and  knee  are  slightly  bent,  which 
prevents  any  jar  being  communicated  to  the  body  by  the  sudden 
contact  of  the  foot  with  the  ground.  The  other  foot  (Z)  still  rests 
upon  the  ground,  and  is  employed  in  pressing  the  trunk  onward. 

In  the  second  stage  (fig.  6),  wliich  quickly  succeeds  the 
second  stage,  £j.g^^  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  trunk,  are  carried 
perpendicularly  over  the  foot  which  now  bears  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  while  the  other  foot  (Z)  is  being  swung  beside  it  and 
advanced  in  front  of  it.  The  sole  accordingly  rests  firmly,  in  its  whole 
length,  upon  the  ground.  The  ankle  is  changed  from  the  extended 
to  the  intermediate  position.    The  knee  and  hip  remain  a  little  bent. 

In  the  third  stage  (fig.  7),  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 

third  stage.  o     \  o     /  ,      „       /  ta  mi 

and  the  trunk,  are  advanced  in  front  of  the  foot  (A).  The 
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limb  is  lengtliened,  first,  by  the  straiglitening  of  tlie  knee  and  hip,  and, 
then,  by  the  continued  extension  of  the  ankle,  whereby  the  heel  is  raised, 
so  that,  at  last,  only  the  balls  of  the  toes  and  the  phalanges  rest  upon 
the  ground.  By  this  lengthening  of  the  limb  a  sufficient  impulse  is 
given  to  the  ti-unk  to  carry  it  forward  upon  the  other  extremity  (X), 
which  is  now  placed  upon  the  ground  to  bear  it ;  and,  whereas,  in  the 
first  stage,  the  limb  was  inclined  /orwards  from  the  trunk,  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  is,  now,  inclined  backwards  from  the 
tx-unk,  to  be  in  a  favovu-able  position  to  communicate  an  onward  impulse 
to  the  trunk. 

The  turning,  or  revolving,  movement  which  the  foot  makes  upon 
the  ground,  in  these  three  stages,  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to 
that  of  the  segment  of  a  wheel  passing  over  a  horizontal  plane ; 
although  the  comparison  is  not  very  exact,  forasmuch  as,  besides  other 
difierences,  the  whole  length  of  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground  during 
one  part  of  the  process,  and  the  centre  point,  or  astragalus,  which  would 
correspond  with  the  axle,  describes,  not  a  horizontal,  but,  a  curvilinear 
movement,  in  consequence  of  its  distance  from  the  toes  being  greater 
than  that  from  the  heel. 

When  this  rotatory  motion  of  the  foot  has  been  com- 
wWch  the  foot  ploted,  and  the  last  impulse,  derived  from  the  straightening 
IS  off  the         q£  ^jj^g  limb,  has  been  communicated  to  the  trunk,  so  that 

ground; —  '  ' 

the  forward  movement  of  the  latter  is  continued,  the  toes 
are  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  flexion  of  the  ankle,  and  the  ex- 
tremity, a  little  shortened  by  the  bending  of  the  knee,  is  swung,  from 
behind,  close  beside  the  other  limb,  and  is  advanced  in  front  of  it, 
so  as  to  be  again  planted  xipon  the  ground  ready  to  receive  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  swinging  movement,  while 

first  stage,  i      p  • 

the  foot  is  behind  the  other,  the  toes  are  pointed  towards 
the  ground  (fig.  6,  L),  in  consequence  of  the  ankle  retaining  some  of 
the  extension  which  it  had  before  the  movement  began;  the  leg  and 
foot  may  also  be,  sometimes,  observed  to  undergo  a  slight  rotation  at 
the  knee,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  turning  of  the  toes  iwwards. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  swinging,  when  the  foot  is 

second  stage,  _  °  a  o' 

beside  the  other,  and  hangs  vertically  beneath  the  trunk, 
the  sole  has  become  parallel  with  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are  dii'ected 
straight  forward,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  passing  beside,  and  beneath, 
the  internal  malleolus  of  the  other  leg,  so  as  just  to  avoid  it. 
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In  the  third  stage,  the  ankle  is  a  little  extended,  and 

third  stfige.        ,  •,      ,       .  . 

the  leg  IS  again  rotated  at  the  knee;  but  m  a  direction 

opposite  to  that  in  the  first  stage,  so  that  the  toes  have  a  slight  incli- 
nation oitiwards.  The  rotation  of  the  leg  mwards  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  movement,  and  outwaxda  in  the  last,  which  is  more  evident 
in  some  persons  than  in  others,  is  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  the  toes 
catching  against  foreign  bodies  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  the 
ground,  and  of  widening  the  basis  of  support  when  it  again  reaches  the 
ground. 

The  swingmg  forward  of  the  leg,  while  it  is  suspended 
Sduce  tii"°  ill  air,  is  due  to  three  causes.  First,  the  limb  partakes 
swinging  for-  impulse  which  its  own  muscles  have  been  the  means 

wards  of  the  leg. 

of  communicating  to  the  trunk,  and  which  have  the  effect 
of  carrying  it  through  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  is  traversed  by 
the  trunk.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole 
movement;  forasmuch  as  when  the  foot  is  first  raised  from  the  ground 
it  is  behind  the  plane  of  the  acetabulum,  and  when  it  again  comes  into 
contact  with  the  ground  it  is  in  front  of  the  same  plane,  having  tra- 
versed a  distance  two  or  thi'ee  times  as  great  as  it.  Secondly,  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  acting  like  that  of  a  pendulum,  causes  it  to  swing 
upon  the  pelvis;  this,  added  to  the  first  cause,  would,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  walking,  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  movement.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  force  of  the  psoas  and  other  muscles,  which  are  brought 
into  action  in  proportion  as  the  step  is  quickened.  Hence,  the  more 
rapid  the  movement,  the  greater  is  the  fatigue  attendant  on  it\ 

The  transfer  of  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one  limb 
carriedTn'a^  to  the  other,,  and  its  propulsion  forwards,  in  walking,  are  so 
nearly  straight  managed,  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  movement;  and,  con- 
sequently, no  needless  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  The 
trunk  is  carried  along  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  with  very  little  rising 
and  falling,  without  any  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  or  to  either 
side,  and  without  rotation.  This  is  effected;  partly,  by  the  varying 
position,  and  the  varying  degree  of  flexion,  of  the  limb  which  rests  upon 
the  ground;  partly,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  pelvis  is  borne  upon  the 


^  The  statement  {Oyclo'pedia  of  Anat.  iii.  466)  that  the  limb  swings  forward  by  the 
force  of  gravity  alone,  independently  of  muscular  action,  cannot  be  strictly  correct, 
because  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  always  swing  at  the  same  rate. 
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heads  of  the  thigh-bones  ;  and,  pai-tly,  hy  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
sets  of  muscles,  of  the  opposite  sides,  are  made  to  assist  and  counter- 
balance  one  another. 

.  .      ^  For  instance,  it  has  just  been  said  that  each  lower  limb. 

It  rises  and  '  ,     ,      ,  j. 

faus  very  little,  ^j^en  first  placed  upon  the  ground,  is  a  httle  bent  at  tne 
knee  and  extended  at  the  ankle;  that,  when  the  trunk  is  passing  verti- 
cally over  it,  the  knee  is  still  bent,  and  the  Hp  and  ankle  are  also 
slightly  bent;  and,  further,  that  as  the  trunk  is  advanced  forwards,  the 
limb  is  gi-adually  lengthened  by  the  extension  of  the  knee  and  the 
raising  of  the  heel.    Now,  the  shortening  of  the  limb  in  one  stage  of 
the  step,  and  the  lengthening  of  it  in  another,  are  so  regulated,  with 
regard  to  the  perpendicular  and  oblique  positions  of  the  limb  in  the 
several  stages  of  the  step,  as  to  maintain,  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
with  it  the  trunk,  almost  at  a  uniform  level.    Hence,  when  we  walk 
with  a  deliberate  easy  step  the  head  is  not  moved  up  and  down,  so  much 
as  we  might  suppose  that  it  would  be,  but  describes  nearly  a  straight 
line,  and  is  carried  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  height  of  the 
person  when  standing  erect.    If,  however,  the  step  be  long  and  mea- 
sured, and  the  knee  be  straightened  before  the  foot  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers  marching,  the  body  is  moved  in  a  more 
distinctly  wavy  line;  it  may  be  seen  to  rise  when  it  passes  vertically 
over  each  limb,  and  to  descend  in  the  interval  between  those  periods. 
This  is  attended  with  more  muscular  effort,  and  is  consequently  more 
fatiguing. 

The  body  is  not  swayed  from  side  to  side  when  the 
from*^de  to*^  Weight  is  transferred  from  one  leg  to  the  other ;  because  the 
extremities  are  slanted  inwards  from  the  pelvis,  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground  very  nearly  in  the 
antero-posterior  plane  of  gravity ;  and  any  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  be 
inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  in  consequence  of  the  foot  not  being 
exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  neutralized  by  the  impulse,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  which  has  just  been  received  from  the  other  leg, 
and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  steady  the  pelvis  upon  the 
thigh.  The  rolling  ungainly  movement  of  the  shoulders,  which  we  some- 
times observe  in  persons  as  they  walk,  is  an  acquired  habit;  or  it 
results  from  great  width  of  pelvis,  or  from  the  extremities  descending  in 
too  vertical  a  manner,  or,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause, 
from  the  legs  slanting  outwards,  from  the  knees,  to  the  ground. 
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nor  rolled  tolling  of  the  trunk  backwards  and  forwards,  and  rota- 

backwardsand  tion -a^on  a  Vertical  axis,  under  the  influence  of  the  alter- 
°  ^  ■  nate  action  of  the  muscles  which  are  employed  in  propel- 
ling it,  are  prevented,  partly,  by  the  muscles  being  so  arranged  as 
to  antagonise  each  other's  tendency  to  rotate  the  pelvis  upon  either  a 
horizontal  or  a  vertical  axis.  In  this  way  they  render  the  pelvis 
steady  and  preserve  the  proper  direction  of  the  trunk ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, they  provide  a  mutual  point  d'appui,  so  that  the  whole  force 
of  each  may  be  employed  in  the  desired  manner.  Thus,  when  the 
glutsei  and  other  extensor  muscles,  of  the  one  side,  are  engaged  in 
straightening  the  limb  which  is  upon  the  ground,  their  tendency  to 
rotate  the  pelvis  &ac^wards  upon  a  horizontal  axis  is  prevented  by  the 
action  of  the  psoas  and  other  muscles,  of  the  opposite  side,  which  are 
engaged  in  swinging  that  limb,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  rotate 
the  pelvis  /orwards.  The  power  of  the  latter  set  of  muscles  is,  it  is 
true,  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  former  set;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  are,  in  this  duty,  assisted  by  the  inclination  for- 
wards of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  by  the  consequent  ten- 
dency of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  increase  the  horizontal  rotation 
of  the  pelvis.  In  the  like  manner,  the  tendency  which  the  extensor 
muscles  would  have  to  cause  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  a  vertical  axis 
in  one  direction,  is  resisted  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  glutaeus  medius 
and  by  the  impulse  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  the  trunk  has  just 
received  from  the  other  limb. 

Smnging  of  The  balance  of  the  trunk  is  still  further  preserved  by 

the  arms.  ^j^g  swinging  of  the  arms  upon  the  scapulae;  the  movement 
of  each  arm  being  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  same  side. 

The  inclination  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  forwards, 

luclination  of       ,  .  ,     .  .       .      ,  , 

thetnmkfor-   which  IS  maintained  m  walking  and  running,  and  which 
proglessTon!^     increases  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  progression,  serves  to 
advance  the  line  of  gravity  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  force  required  to  elevate  the  heel. 

This  forward  inclination  of  the  trunk  is  further  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  propelling  impulses  are  received  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  aii*.  Just  as  when  we  balance 
a  stick  upon  the  finger,  and  wish  to  move  it,  we  must  give  it  an  inclina- 
tion in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  proportionate 
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to  the  velocity  of  the  movement ;  so  must  the  trunk  be  bent  upon  the 
pelvis,  more  or  less,  accorcUng  to  the  rate  of  progression'.  The  distance 
from  the  acetabula  to  the  top  of  the  head  being  one  half  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  upper  half  being  the  heavier'',  the  requisite 
incHnation  of  the  trunk  forwards  coiUd  not  be  cai-ried  to  any  great  extent 
without  danger  of  frequent  overbalancing  of  the  body,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  knee  is  always  more  or  less  bent  when  the  body  is  moved 
onward;  and  this,  owing  to  the  great  proportionate  length  of  the  human 
thif^h.  throws  the  pelvis  backward,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  and  the 
weight  of  the  buttocks  in  part  counterbalances  that  of  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Moreover,  when  the  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  trunk  is  increased,  the  knee  is  always  more  bent;  and  the  pelvis 
is,  consequently,  thrown  fui-ther  back,  as  well  as  maintained  at  a  lower 
level. 

It  is  found  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  several 
weeniength  stagcs  of  each  step  are  conducted  is  proportionate  to  the 
^ttep"^*^*^^  ^ewf^^/i,  of  the  step;  that  is  to  say,  the  longer  the  step  the 
quicker  is  it  made.  Hence  the  rate  of  progress  is  accelerated 
by  an  increase  of  both  the  length  and  the  celerity  of  the  step  at  the 
same  time.  The  quicker  the  movement  the  longer  is  the  step,  and  the 
shorter  also  is  the  period  during  which  the  two  feet  are  upon  the  ground 
together.  The  fastest  walking  is  when  this  period  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
.  mum,  the  one  foot  being  withdrawn  from  the  ground  directly  the  other 
is  placed  upon  it ;  and  the  rate  at  which  the  body  can  be  moved  along, 

1  "  It  is  well  known  that  when  any  portion  of  a  rigid  body  receives  motion  from  a 
neighbouring  body,  all  the  parts  of  the  rigid  body  will  partake  of  the  same  motion,  only 
when  the  direction  of  the  force  passes  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  this  is  not  the  for  example,  when  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pro- 
pelling leg  acts  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body  in  the  erect  position, 
the  lower  part  would  be  propelled  forwards  and  upwards,  whilst  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  trunk  would  be  left  behind,  and  fall  backwards ;  but  if  this  centre  be  inclined 
forwards  at  the  beginning  of  the  step,  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its  required  momen- 
tum wiU  propel  it  forwards  and  downwards ;  hence  the  resultant  of  the  several  forces 
will  be  a  force  which  propels  the  body  forwards  in  a  direction  which,  by  experience,  is 
found  to  be  nearly  horizontal :  but  there  is  also  another  force  which  affects  the  trunk, 
namely,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  tends  to  turn  the  trunk  backwards,  and 
must  be  counteracted  by  the  force  of  gravity,  through  the  inclination  of  the  trunk 
forwards.  The  amount  of  this  constant  inclination  of  the  trunk  must  be  estimated  by 
the  resistance  which  it  encounters  from  the  air  in  walking  and  running."  John  Bishop 
in  Cycl.  Anat.  iii.  459. 

2  The  horizontal  plane  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  found  by  Weber  to  lie  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
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in  walking,  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the  stride  and  tlie  celerity  with 
which  the  several  stages  of  the  step  can  be  conducted. 
Running -both  '^^  greater  rapidity  be  required.  Running  is  substituted 
fuetoffth'e  for  walldng.  The  dilference  is  that  the  trunk,  instead  of 
smuc'tinie"'*'  ^^ing  quietly  delivered  over  from  one  leg  to  the  other  which 
is  already  upon  the  ground  to  receive  it,  is  thrown  forward, 
with  a  spring,  by  the  muscles  of  the  leg  which  is  leaving  the  ground,  and 
remains,  for  a  time,  suspended  in  the  air,  or,  rather  flying  through  the 
air.  Hence,  in  running,  both  feet  are  in  tlie  air  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  step,  that  is,  in  the  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  which 
both  are  upon  the  ground  in  walking;  and  the  length  of  the  step  is 
no  longer  limited  by  the  length  of  the  stride,  which  can  be  taken  while 
both  feet  are  upon  the  ground,  but  superadded  to  that  is  the  distance  to 
which  the  body  can  be  driven  through  the  air  while  both  feet  are  ofl"  the 
ground.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  propulsion  is  attended 
with  great  efibrt,  and  that  running  is,  therefore,  considerably  more 
fatiguing  than  walking. 

Period  in  wUch  running,  the  period  during  which  each  foot  is  upon 

the  foot  is  on    the  ground  (fig.  9,  R)  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  it  is  in 

the  ground.        ±^       •  ^  ±.^       t  •  • 

the  air ;  and  the  disproportion  increases  with  the  quickness 
of  the  step.  Indeed,  in  fast  running  the  foot  is  on  the  ground  only 
during  the  short  time  in  which  the  trunk  is  passing  vertically  over  it, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  trunk  is  being  ad-  . 
vanced  in  front  of  it.  The  limb  is  at  first  bent  at  the  knee  and  hip,  and 
becomes  quickly  straightened;  the  changes  which  take  place  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  same  period  in 
walking.  Though  the  first  stage  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  running; 
for,  as  just  mentioned,  by  the  time  the  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the 
trunk  is  already  vertically  over  it,  or  nearly  so ;  whilst  the  heel  scarcely 
touches  the  ground,  and  the  foot  revolves,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
balls  of  the  toes.  The  impulse  which  is  communicated  by  the  sudden 
and  forcible  lengthening  of  the  limb  is  suflicient  to  drive  the  whole  body 
through  the  air  for  a  certain  distance,  and  to  urge  it  onwards  during  the 
chief  part  of  the  period  in  which  the  other  leg  is  upon  the  ground. 
„  .  , .    ,  ,       When  the  limb  has  completed  its  extension  and  has 

Period  in  which  _ 

the  foot  is  off  given  to  the  body  the  impulse  resulting  therefrom,  it  is 
the  ground.  y^ised  from  the  ground  (fig.  8,  L),  pai-tly,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  carried  on  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  trunk,  and,  partly, 
in  consequence  of  the  flexion  of  the  hip  and  knee,  which  results  from 
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muscular  action;  and  it  begins  to  be  swung  forward  before  the  other  foot 
reaches  the  gi-ound.    The  swinging  takes  place  quickly;  the  limb  (fig.  9, 
L)  is  thereby  carried  beside,  and  to  the  front  of,  the  other  limb  {R), 
which  is  xipon  the  gi-ound;  and  the  forward  movement  is  continued 
for  a  short  time  after  the  latter  {R,  fig.  10)  has  left  the  gi^ound.  The 
foot  (X,  fig.  10)  does  not  advance  so  far  in  front  of  a  perpendicular 
Une  falling  through  the  hip-joint,  as  if  it  had  been  {L,  fig.  8)  situated 
behind  the  same  line ;  because  the  rapid  progress  of  the  trunk  does  not 
give  sufficient  time  for  the  completion  of  the  pendulum-like  movement 
and  the  extension  of  the  limb.  The  quicker  the  progress  of  the  trunk  the 
greater  is  the  disproportion  between  the  angles  formed  by  the  extremity 
in  front  and  behind  the  perpendicular  line ;  and  in  the  fastest  running 
the  anterior  angle  is  lost  altogether,  the  foot  being  just  brought  up  to, 
but  not  advanced  in  front  of,  the  perpendicular.    It  follows  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  of  the  two  limbs  swinging  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  greater  number  of  steps  can  be  taken  in  a  given  time  in 
running  than  in  walking. 

Both  the  carrjdng  and  the  swinging  limb  are  more  bent 
beTtthTni^  in  running  than  in  walking,  when  they  are  placed  vertically 
walking.  beneath  the  trunk;  whereby  the  swinging  movement,  and, 
consequently,  the  step,  is  still  further  quickened,  the  propulsive  power 
is  increased,  and  the  body  is  carried  at  a  lower  level. 

The  trunk  is  carried  along,  by  virtue  of  the  same  provi- 
in  a  straight     sions  as  in  walking,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  with  scarcely 
any  rising  and  falling*,  without  swaying  forwards  and  back- 
wards, or  to  either  side,  and  without  rotation.    The  inclination  of  the 
trunk  forwards  is  regulated  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  movement ; 
and  its  balance  is  preserved  by  the  proportionate  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  projection  of  the  buttocks,  which  is  an  attendant  on  the 
flexure  of  the  knees  and  hips,  and  by  the  powerful  conti'actions  of  the 
several  muscles- 
Walking  and  nmning  are  the  common  modes  of  progression,  and  the 
most  important  movements,  of  the  body.    It  would  be  entering  on  too 
wide  a  field,  however  interesting  the  subject,  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
mode  in  which  the  various  other  movements  of  the  human  frame  (such 
as  hopping,  leaping,  turning,  &c.)  are  efiected. 


^  Weber  says  that  the  vertical  movement  is  even  less  than  in  walking;  and  that 
the  trunk  is  lowest  when  passing  perpendicularly  over  each  limb,  instead  of  being 
then  highest,  which  he  finds  from  his  experiments  to  be  the  case  in  walking. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  scarcely  any  mention  lias  been  made  of  the 
Homology  of  the  several  parts  of  the  skeleton;  because,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  subject,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  very  difficult  one,  I 
found  that,  although  I  could  quite  assent  to,  and  adopt,  the  general 
features  and  most  of  the  particulars  of  the  plan  laid  down,  with  so  much 
abiHty,  by  Professor  Owen,  and  commonly  adopted  in  our  schools,  yet  that 
I  coiild  not  acquiesce  in  certain  of  the  details  of  that  system.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  present  work  fco  enter  into  any  lengthened 
disquisition,  which  might  be  necessary  to  explain  my  reasons  for  dis- 
senting, in  some  important  points,  from  the  views  of  one  whose 
authority  is  so  deservedly  esteemed.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  pass  over,  with  mere  occasional  aUusions,  a  branch  of  our 
science  which  is  deeply  interesting,  and  which  has  received  more  or 
less  attention  at  the  hands  of  most  of  the  philosophical  anatomists  of 
modern  times.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  respecting  the  homology  of 
the  human  skeleton;  but  must  be  content  to  defer  all  the  reasons  upon 
which  those  conclusions  are  based  to  a  short  account  of  the  "Morphology 
and  Homology  of  the  Yertebrate  Skeleton,"  which,  I  hope,  will  soon 
follow  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Volume.  The  following  remarks  have 
reference  to  the  human  skeleton  only;  though  they  are  the  results  of 
observations  and  comparisons  of  the  sevei*al  vertebrate  classes. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  new  and  difficult  nomen- 
clature has  been  introduced;  and  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  avoid 
that,  and  shall  use  familiar  terms  as  far  as  possible. 
^  ,  The  Bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  arranged  in  front  ^  of  one 

Centra.  -  . 

another,  and  connected,  in  most  instances,  by  fibro-cartilage, 

form  the  centre,  or  axis,  of  the  skeleton,  which  is  interposed  between 

^  This  was  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
September,  1858. 

^  In  this  section  the  skeleton  is  supposed  to  be  placed  with  the  dorsal  surface 
uppeimost,  to  facilitate  the  comparison  with  that  of  the  lower  animals. 
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the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis,  above,  and  the  circulating,  digestive  and 
respiratory  viscera,  beneath;  they  are,  therefore,  well  named  the  centra. 
They  are  in  close  relation  to,  and  are  developed  in  close  connection  with, 
the  ganglia  which  foi-m  the  primitive  constituents  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
neural  axis;  each  centrum  corresponding,  apparently,  with  a  pair  of 
these  ganglia.  Their  shape  usually  approximates  to  that  of  a  sj)here ; 
but  sometimes  deviates  from  it  very  considerably.  One  of  the  modifi- 
cations is  caused  by  out-growths  from  the  superior  or 

Supra-  and  ./  <= 

sub-central  inferior  surface  of  the  centrum.  Those  in  the  former 
growths.  situation — such  as  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  the  crista  galli  of  the  jethmoid — may  be  called 
Supra-central;  those  upon  the  under  surface — such  as  the  prominences 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  rostrum  or  azygos  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid — may  be  called  Sub-central.  They  are  usually  mere 
out-growths;  but  it  appears  that,  when  large,  they  may  be  developed 
from  separate  osseous  nuclei;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inferior  arch 
of  the  atlas  is  of  this  natiire. 

The  neural  axis  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 

centra,  enclosed  in  a  tube  which  is  formed  by  a  series  of  bony 
arches  called  neural  Arches  (fig.  1).  Each  of  the  neural  arches  rests  by  a 
pedicle,  on  either  side,  upon  one  of  the  centra,  and,  with  it,  constitutes 
a  complete  transverse  segment  of  the  neural  Ttibe;  and  each  neural  arch 
is  composed  of  lateral  portions,  or  alse — the  neural  Alee — ^which  spring 
from  the  sides  of  the  centnmi,  and  which  may  be  confluent  in  the 
middle  line,  above,  or  may  be  united  by  one,  or  two,  mesial  portions — 

the  neural  Spines.    In  the  spinal  column  the  neural  spines 

Neural  spines. 

are  often  absent,  or  are  merely  small  osseous  nuclei  formed 
at  the  tip  of  the  process  which  runs  from  the  point  of  imion  of  the 
nevtral  alse  (p.  121);  in  the  cranium,  howevei',  they  form  an  important 
part  of  the  covering  of  the  brain. 

inten^ertebrai  Between  the  pedicles  of  the  neural  alse  of  contiguous 
foramina.  vertebrae  are  spaces  —  the  Intervertebral  foramina — which 
transmit  vessels  and  nerves  to  and  from  the  neural  canal.  In  the  cra- 
nium the  nerves  and  vessels,  which  are  more  mimerous  than  in  the  spine, 
pass  not  only  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but  through  perfora- 
tions in  the  pedicles. 

Articulating  Processes  grow  out  from  the  neural  alse,  on  either  side, 

processes.  front  and  behind,  which  come  into  contact  with,  and  ai-e 

jointed  with,  corresponding  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrse — these 
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are  the  Articulating  processes.  In  the  cranium,  where  the  edges  of  the 
adjacent  alos  are  united  in  nearly  their  whole  length,  special  articulating 
processes  are  not  required ;  and  their  representatives  can  be  distinguished 
only  in  the  cartilaginous  jugular  facets  of  the  occipital  bones,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  so-called  spinous  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Transverse  Transverse  processes  also  grow  out  from  the  neural  alse, 

processes.  one  or  two  on  either  side.  When  there  are  two,  as  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  they  are  usually  placed  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  one  springing  from  near  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  pedicle, 
close  to  the  attachment  to  the  centrum ;  and  they  enclose  between  them 
a  space,  which  contains  an  artery.  This  space  may  be  closed  on  the 
distal  side  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  transverse  processes ;  it  is  thus 
converted  into  a  foramen — the  transverse  foramen. 
^.^^  Or,  a  separate  piece  of  bone  may  be  appended  to  the 

transverse  processes  on  either  side,  to  one  or  both  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  may  become  ankylosed  with  them,  as  in  7th  cervical 
vertebra;  or  it  may  remain  separate,  as  in  the  dorsal  region.  It  may 
be  called  the  Transverse  Ala.  "Where  it  remains  separate  it  is  most 
commonly  inclined  downwards  (fig.  2),  on  the  side  of  the  visceral  cavity ; 
and,  contributing  to  form  the  lateral  wall  of  that  cavity,  it  is  called  a 
rib.  In  some  parts  of  the  cranium,  however,  where  the  size  of  the 
neural  cavity  preponderates  over  that  of  the  visceral,  it  is  directed  up- 
wards (fig.  3)  and  assists  the  neural  arches  to  form  the  covering  of  the 
brain.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  appended,  dii-ectly,  to  the 
neural  ala,  without  the  intervention  of  the  transverse  process. 

The  so-called  "viscera  of  organic  life"  are  placed  beneath  the  vertebral 
centra,  and  bear  a  relation  to  them  similar  to  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  but  not  nearly  so  intimate.  They  are  also,  more  or  less  completely, 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  tube,  which  is  formed  upon  the  inferior  surface 

of  the  vertebral  axis.    This  may  be  called  the  Visceral  Tvhe, 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  neural  tube ;  with  which  it  cor- 
Viscerai  arches,  responds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of  arches — the 

Visceral  arches — which  descend  from  the  sides  of  the  centra, 
and  unite  in  the  middle  line,  below. 

Each  visceral  arch  is  an  appendage  to  one  of  the  centra;  but  the 
several  visceral  arches  do  not  preserve  their  relations  with  theii*  re- 
spective centra  quite  so  regularly  as  do  the  neural  arches;  indeed  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  the  centra  a  particular  visceral 
arch  belongs.    They  are  subject  also  to  considerable  varieties,  in  accord- 
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auce  with  the  variations  of  the  number,  size,  and  shape  of  the  organs 
they  have  to  protect,  and  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are  made 
subservient. 

The  most  regular  components  of  the  visceral  arches  are 
elements.  the  Hceiual  ^^aris  of  the  vertebrse.  They  correspond,  ap- 
parently, with  the  neural  jiai-ts,  being  formed,  like  them,  of  lateral  por- 
tions, or  alee,  one  on  either  side,  which  are  approximated  at  their  distal 
extremities,  and  are  united  in  the  mesial  line,  either  directly,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  separate  portions — the  haemal  Spines. 
In  the  caudal  region  of  many  animals  the  haemal  elements  are  applied, 
directly,  to  the  under  sui-face  of  the  centra,  forming  with  them  the 
whole  of  the  visceral  tube,  which,  in  that  region,  contains  only  the 
caiidal  vessels:  hence  the  name  "Haemal."  Commonly,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  visceral  tube,  and  of  giving  more  space  to 
the  various  organs  contained  in  it,  the  haemal  elements  are  removed  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  centra,  and  are  appended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  transverse  alae,  or  ribs,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  bent 
downwards  to  assist  in  forming  the  visceral  arches.  In  the  parts  of  the 
ci-anium  in  which  the  transverse  alae  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
the  neural,  instead  of  the  visceral,  arches,  the  haemal  elements  are  still 
appended  to  them. 

An  important  oflS.ce  performed  by  the  haemal  parts  of 

Thelimbs.  ^  ^  .  .  •  <.  , 

the  vertebrae  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  oi  the 
trunk,  is  to  afford  a  basis  for  the  Limbs,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should 
be  regarded  as  appendages  to  the  haemal,  and  not  to  the  pleural,  compo- 
nents of  the  skeleton. 


We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  several  regions  of  the  skeleton  homo- 
logically,  commencing  from  behind  and  travelling  forwards. 

The  hindmost  segment  of  the  skeleton — the  terminal 
The  coccyx.  j^gne  of  the  Coccyx — is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
various  elements  just  mentioned  are  not,  necessarily,  all  present  in  each 
vertebra;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  instance,  the  centrum  only  is  present, 
represented  by  a  little  pisiform  bone,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  wanting. 
In  the  anterior  portions  of  the  coccyx  the  neural  alae  (PI.  XXXVI. 
fig.  1,  /)  are  superadded ;  but  they  project  upwards  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  centra,  and  do  not  close  the  neural  canal,  above. 

The  Sacrum  represents  five  segments,  being  composed 
of  five  vertebrae  (PI.  XXXYI.  figs.  2  and  3),  which  become 
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ankylosed.  The  Boby  of  each  is  the  centrum  (PI,  LX.  fig.  7).  The  neural 

alse  arch  over  the  neural  canal,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  liinder  two 

If- 

vertebrte,  where  they  do  not  quite  meet ;  and  neural  spines  may  be  formed 
upon  thorn,  though  they  are  commonly  absent.  Stunted  articulating  pi-o- 
cesses  may  be  recognised ;  but,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  cranium, 
they  are  almost  abortive.  Two  transverse  processes  from  each  vertebra, 
on  either  side — an  upper  and  a  lower — and  the  transverse  ala,  or  rib,  are 
xmited  together  to  form  the  septa  between  the  intervertebral  foramina 
and  the  lateral  parts,  or  "alte,"  of  the  sacrum.  The  transverse  processes 
grow  out  together ;  and  are  not  separated  by  any  interval,  as  they  are 
in  the  neck.  The  rib  is  developed  from  a  distinct  nucleus  (PL  IV. 
fig.  5,  H). 

ossa  innomi-  OssA  Innominata  constitute  the  viscerol  arcJies  of 

nata.  -^j^g  pelvis,  enclosing  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  the 

terminal  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  the  blood-vessels.  They 
appear  to  be  composed  of  the  haemal  elements  of  two  of  the  sacral 
vertebrae  j  the  Pubes  being  the  hcemal  spine  of  one,  the  Ischium  of 
the  other,  with  the  obturator  foramen — or  inter-hsemal  space — between 
them;  and  the  Ilium  being  the  conjoined  hcemal  alee  of  the  two.  The 
latter  rests  upon  two  or  three  sacral  ribs  (p.  451).  The  hinder  Limbs 
are  appendages  diverging  from  the  points  of  junction  of  the  haemal  alae 
•with  the  haemal  spines. 

Lumbar  "'•^        LuMBAR  portion  of  the  skeleton  (PI.  LX.  fig.  4) 

vertebras.  the  Centra,  neural  arches,  and  neural  spines,  the  articulating 
processes,  and  the  upper  transverse  processes,  are  present.  Separate  alae, 
or  ribs,  are  occasionally  formed  upon  the  latter.  The  lower  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  absent,  or  are  represented  only  by  slight  prominences  (this  seen 
on  the  side  of  Z>,  PI.  IV.  fig.  8.  C  is  the  upper  tr.  pr.).  The  visceral 
arches,  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes,  are 
membranous;  and  the  Line^e  transversa  in  the  recti  muscles  are  the 
only  representatives  of  the  hmmal  elements  in  this  region. 

In  the  Dorsal  region  (PI.  LX.  fig.  5)  the  same  vertebral 

Dorsal  verte-  o       \  o  / 

bree.  elements  are  present  as  in  the  loins.  The  inferior  transverse 

processes  are  rudimentary  (PI.  IV.  fig.  7) ;  but  the  separate  transverse  aloi, 
or  EiBS,  which  form  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, are  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  descend  on  the  sides  of  the 
trunk  as  parts  of  the  visceral  arches.  In  the  case  of  the  hinder  dorsal 
vertebrae  the  ribs  are  jointed  only  with  the  rudimentary  inferior  trans- 
verse processes;  and  their  lower  extremities  are  free,  the  visceral  arches 
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being  incomplete  below.  Further  forwards,  the  ribs  are  attached  to 
the  iipper,  as  well  as  to  tlie  lower,  transverse  processes ;  and  the  visceral 
arches  ai^e  completed,  below,  by  the  presence  of  hmmal  elements — the 
Sternum  and  Costal  Cartilages.  The  Costal  Cartilages  represent 
the  hfemal  alee;  and  the  Sternum  is  composed  of  a  number  of  haemal 
spines  (indicated  by  the  nuclei  of  ossification,  one  in  the  middle  line, 
or  one  on  either  side,  PI.  XXII.),  which  are  fused  together  into  one 
bone. 

Cervical  ^^'eck  (PI.  LX.  fig.  6)  a  tendency  to  subcentral 

vertebrae.  growths  is  evinced  in  slight  projections  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  neural  arches  completely  enclose  the 
vertebral  canal,  above,  as  in  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  dorsal  regions ;  and, 
at  the  point  of  their  confliience,  two  neural  spines  are  formed  in  each  ver- 
tebra. The  articulating  processes  project  from  the  neural  alae  less  than  in 
the  back  and  loins.  Both  the  inferior  and  the  superior  transverse  pro- 
cesses grow  out  (PI.  IV.  fig.  6,  and  VI.  fig.  2)  from  the  neural  pedicle,  en- 
closing between  them  the  foramen  for  the  vei'tebral  artery.  The  superior 
process,  which  is  the  larger,  grows  downwards  so  as  to  form  the  outer 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  foramen;  and  it  meets,  and  becomes 
united,  with  the  inferior  process.  A  separate  piece  of  bone,  or  distinct 
rib,  is  very  seldom  seen  here  in  man  and  mammals,  though  very  common 
in  birds  and  reptiles.  In  the  7th  cervical  vertebra,  however,  the  place 
of  the  anterior  transverse  process  is  often  supplied  by  a  distinct  ala 
(PI.  V.  fig.  1,  U),  which  may  remain  separate,  forming  a  cervical  rib 
(PI.  VI.). 

In  the  Axis  the  subcentral  formation  is  more  marked 

7  lie  ftxis 

than  in  the  vertebrae  which  are  situated  further  back. 
The  Odontoid  process  is  the  centrum  of  the  atlas,  detached  from 
that  bone  and  united  to  the  centrum  of  the  axis.  It  may  have  an 
epiphysis  at  its  summit  (PI.  VII.  fig.  4,  B) ;  and  epiphyses  (fig.  3,  A) 
may  be  developed  at  the  under  parts  of  the  neural  alae,  which  run  to 
some  distance  between  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  the  odontoid 
process. 

In  the  Atlas  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  Under 
part  of  the  Ring,  against  which  the  odontoid  is  applied, 
should  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of 
the  vertebra — ^that  is  to  say,  as  a  subcentral  formation ;  or  whether  it  is 
an  extension  of  the  under  parts  of  the  neural  alae.  Many  circumstances 
indicate  the  former  to  be  the  correct  supposition;  but  the  specimens 

38—2 
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represented  in  PI.  VIII.  suggest  that  the  part  may  be  a  derivative, 
either  from  the  centrum,  or  from  the  neural  alaj;  just  as  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  atlas  may  be  formed  either  by  a  con- 
fluence of  the  neural  ala;  alone,  or  by  them  with  the  addition  of  a  neural 
spine  intex'posed  between  them  (p.  132). 

The  scapular  '^^'^  ScAPULAR  Arch,  like  the  pclvic,  appears  to  me  tn 

nrcii.  consist  of  the  hmmal  elements  of  two  vertebrae;  the  Blade 

of  the  Scapula  being  composed  of  two  hsemal  aim  united  together;  the 
Clavicle  representing  one  haemal  spine,  and  the  Coracoid  process 
the  other.  This  arch  is  connected,  beneath,  through  the  medium  of 
the  clavicle,  with  the  haemal  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra;  above,  it 
is  quite  free.  We  have,  therefore,  no  osseous  clue  to  assist  iis  in  de- 
ciding to  which,  of  the  vertebrae  it  more  especially  belongs.  Yarious 
considerations  induce  me  to  assign  it  to  the  hinder  two  of  the  cer^^cal 
group;  and  I  believe  that  it  forms  the  incomplete  visceral  a/rches  of  these 
vertebrae. 

In  the  Skull  the  several  bones  are  so  locked  together, 

CraniTim. 

and  so  modified  in  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  neural  tube  and  the  different  uses  to  which  the  compo- 
nents of  the  visceral  tube  are  applied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise, 
with  certainty,  the  homological  relations  of  the  several  parts.  An 
additional,  and  very  considerable,  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  certain  elements  of  two  vertebrae,  besides  other  bones,  are  united 
together  into  that  which  we  call  the  temporal  bone.  There  seems  good 
reason  for  the  opinion,  maintained  by  Owen  and  others,  that  four 
vertebrae  are  combined  in  the  construction  of  the  skull.  They  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  indicated  by  tbe  names  "Occipital,"  "Posterior  Sphe- 
noid," "Anterior  Sphenoid,"  and  "^thmoid\" 

Occipital  -"^^^  Basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  centrum 

vertebra.  of  the  OcciPiTAL  Yertebra  (figs.  9  and  10).  It  is  super- 
ficially channelled,  upon  its  upper  surface,  for  the  medulla  oblongata;  and 
it  presents,  beneath,  in  the  tubercle  to  which  the  pharyngeal  muscles  ai-e 
attached,  and  in  other  less  marked  projections,  some  indications  of  sub- 
central  growths.  The  Sides  of  the  Foramen  Magnum  are  the  neural  alcB. 
They  are  joined  to  the  centrum,  beneath :  above,  they  coalesce  to  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the  neiu-al  arch;  or  a  process  of  the  neural  spine 


1  They  may  be  also  caUed  "Occipital,"  "Parietal,"  "Frontal,"  and  "Nasal;"  or 
"Auditory,"  "Gustatory,"  "Optic,"  and  "Olfactory." 
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may  be  iuterposed  between  tliem;  or  a  separate  piece  may  be  developed 
at  the  point  of  their  junction  (p.  238,  footnote).  The  Condyles  are 
the  posterior  articulating  processes;  and  the  Cartilaginous  Surface  of 
the  Jugular  process,  on  either  side,  may  be  the  representative  of  the 
antei-ior  articulating  process.  The  Jugular  processes  themselves  appear 
to  be  transverse  processes.  The  Expanded  part  of  the  bone  is  the 
neural  spine.  This  may  be  formed  from  one  or  from  several  centres 
(p.  238).  The  Mastoid  and  Styloid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones 
represent  the  ti-ansverse  aim.  The  Lesser  Cornua  of  the  Hyoid  bone 
are  the  haemal  alee;  the  Body  of  the  hyoid  is  the  haimal  spine;  and  the 
Great  Cornua  of  the  hyoid  are  diverging  appendages,  corresponding 
probably  with  the  limbs  which  I  have  described  as  appendages  to  the 
hsemal  parts  of  the  vertebrae.  Thus,  the  hyoid  bone,  with  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligaments,  and  the  styloid  processes  S  complete  the  visceral  arch. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  Body  of  the  sphenoid  is  the 
sp°enoid '  centrum  of  the  Posterior  Sphenoid  Yertebra  (figs  9  and 
vertebra.         -y]^  interior  is  hollowed  o\it,  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 

dle line,  to  form  the  sphenoid  sinus.  Above,  it  is  prolonged,  by  means 
of  mpracentral  growths,  into  the  Posterior  Clinoid  Processes,  and  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  Olivary  Tubercle;  beneath,  a  slight  ridge,  which 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  Rostrum,  and  upon  which  the  vomer  is 
applied,  is  a  rudimentary  suhcentral  growth.  The  Great  Al^  are  the 
neural  alee;  and  the  Parietal  bones  are  the  oieural  spine.  The  Ptery- 
goid Processes,  both  of  which  grow  from  the  neural  alse,  are  the  to-ans- 
verse  processes.  The  Squamous  parts  of  the  temporal  bones  seem  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  this  vertebra  that  the  mastoid  parts  do  to  the 
occipital  vertebra,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  transverse  aim;  and 
they  are  connected,  beneath,  with  the  Lower  Jaw,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  hcemal  elements,  and  which  forms  the  visceral  arch. 
In  the  Condyloid  portions  of  the  lower  jaw  we  may,  probably,  recog- 
nise the  haemal  alee,  in  the  Rami  the  haemal  spines,  and  in  the  Angles 
the  diverging  appendages. 

The  Fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  sj)henoid,  which 
sphenoid  is  developed  separately  from  the  hinder  part,  though  it  sub- 
vertebra,        sequently  coalesces  with  it,  is  the  centrum  of  the  Anterior 


1  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  should  not  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  heemal,  rather  than  to  the  transverse,  elements  of  the 
vertebra. 
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Sphenoid  Vehtebha  (figs.  9  and  1 2).  Superiorly,  it  forms  the  anterior 
part  of  the  olivary  tubercle.  Its  lateral  parts  are  so  hollowed  out, 
or  rather  removed,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sphenoid  sinus,  that  the 
chief  constituent  is  the  median  plate,  which  is  continuous,  beliind, 
with  the  median  plate  of  the  posterior  .sphenoid  centrum,  and  is  pro- 
longed, beneath,  into  the  Rostrum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  svh- 
central  growth.  The  Lesser  Al^  of  the  sphenoid  are  the  neural 
alee;  and  the  Frontal  bone  is  the  neural  spins,  Fi'om  the  undei" 
surface  of  the  neural  ala,  on  either  side,  a  bony  plate  descends,  which 
forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  fore  jjart  of  the  sphenoid  sinus, 
and  corresponds  in  position  with  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  pos- 
terior sphenoid  vertebra.  I  regard  tliis  to  be  a  transverse  process. 
From  it  hangs  the  Palate  bone,  which  appears  to  be  the  transverse 
ala,  and  which  is  connected,  in  front,  with  the  Superior  Maxillary 
bone.  The  latter  represents  the  hcemal  parts  of  this  vertebra,  and  sends 
off  the  Malar  bone  as  a  diverging  a2opendage^ .  The  visceral  arch  of 
the  anterior  sphenoid  vertebra  is  formed  therefore  by  the  palate  and 
superior  maxillary  bones.  The  fore  part  of  the  respiratory  tube  alone 
is  enclosed  by  it,  and  is  separated  by  it  from  the  fore  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary tube,  which  passes  between  the  haemal  portions  of  the  two  sphenoid 
vertebrae,  to  the  oral  orifice. 

^tiimoid  median  plate  of  the  Ethmoid  bone,  which  is  in 

vertebra.  Ym.Q  with  the  median  plates  of  the  two  preceding  centra, 

may  be  regarded  as  the  centrum  of  the  -iS^thmoid  Vertebra  (figs.  9  and 
1 3).  It  is  prolonged,  superiorly,  into  the  Crista  Galli,  which  is  suptra- 
central.  The  Cribriform  Plates  are  indicated  to  be  the  neural  alee  by 
their  perforation  for  the  transmission  of  nerves  and  by  their  j)osition ;  and 
the  Nasal  bones  are  the  neural  spines.  The  Lateral  masses  of  the  teth- 
moid  are  the  united  transverse  and  pleural  elements.  The  Yomer,  which 
is  in  a  line  with,  and  forms  a  continuation  of,  the  rostrum  of  the  sphe- 
noid, I  regard  to  be  the  inferior,  or  suhcentral  part  of  the  sethmoid 
centrum.  It  carries,  at  its  extremity,  the  Intermaxillary  bones,  which 
represent  the  hcemal  elements.  In  this  vertebra,  therefore,  a  complete 
neural  arch  exists  only  at  the  fore  part,  where  the  neural  alaa  just  come 
into  contact  with  the  neural  spines ;  it  is  very  small,  and  transmits  the 


^  The  Lachrymal  is  regarded  by  Owen  as  a  Muco-dermal  bone;  but  its  size  and 
connections  in  lower  animals  lead  me  to  think  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  verte- 
brate skeleton.  Perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  appendage  to  the  superior 
maxilla. 
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nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  visceral  arch  is  still  more 
incomplete,  the  transverse  elements  being  connected  with  the  haemal 
elements  of  the  anterior  sphenoid  vertebra,  which  run  on,  beneath 
them,  to  join  the  vomer  and  the  intermaxillaries. 

Sense-  and  There  are  some  other  cartilages  and  bones  in  the  skeleton, 

splanchnic-      vyhich  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  summary,  and 

cartilages  and  ,  i     i       j.         -u  4. 

bones.  which  do  not  belong,  dii-ectly,  to  the  vertebral  system,  but 

are  developed  in  connection  with  the  organs  of  sense  or  with  the  viscera, 
and  the  office  of  which  is  to  minister,  especially,  to  those  organs  and 
viscera.  Such  as  are  related  to  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  com- 
monly called  "Seme  GafSuW  or  ''Sense  Bones."  They  lie  in  the 
head  ;  and  some  of  them  are  closely  united  with  the  other  cranial  bones. 
In  connection  with  the  Ear  are  the  Petrous  and  Tympanic  portions  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  Ossicles  and  the  external  Cartilages.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Eye  are  the  Tarsal  Cartilages;  and  in  connection 
with  the  Nose  are  the  Turbinate  bones,  and  the  Cartilages  of  the 
nasal  orifice.  The  cartilages  and  bones  which  are  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  viscera  are  called  "  Spla/richnic"  They  are  the  Teeth 
(unless  these  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  dermal  skeleton),  and  the  Car- 
tilages of  the  Larynx,  Trachea  and  Bronchi. 

Homology  of  ^ho  key  to  the  exact  homology  of  the  upper  and  lower 
the  limbs.  Limbs  (figs.  7  and  8),  I  apprehend,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  trunk,  and  that  the  apposed  surfaces 
of  their  iipper  segments  have,  consequently,  been  made  to  correspond  with 
one  another.  The  htemal  constituents  of  the  visceral  arches  upon  which 
they  rest  are  modified  accordingly.  Thus  the  scapula  is  inclined  back- 
wards and  the  ilium  forwards;  the  hinder  edge  of  the  scaptila  corre- 
sponds with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  iliimi;  and  the  rough  projection 
near  the  glenoid  cavity,  for  the  attachment  of  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps — the  extensor  of  the  fore-arm — corresponds  with  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spine  of  the  ilium,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  rectus  femoris — 
the  long  portion  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg;  the  coracoid  process  is 
homologous  with  the  pubes,  and  the  clavicle  with  the  ischiiim.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  femur  corresponds  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  humerus.  The  upper  flexvire  in  the  former  bone  is  backwards;  the 
lower  flexure  is  forwards;  whereas  in  the  humerus  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
The  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femui-,  which  receives  the  iliacus  muscle 
coming  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium,  looks  backwards;  and  the 
lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  which  receives  the  subscapularis  muscle 
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coming  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  scapula,  looks  forwards.  The 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  respectively  correspond  with 
each  otlier:  thus,  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  great 
tubercle  of  the  humerus  are,  both,  directed  outwards ;  the  rough  space  for 
the  great  ghotceios,  which  comes  from  the  tuber  Lschii  and  the  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament,  is  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  and 
the  rough  space  on  the  humerus  for  the  deltoid,  which  comes  from  the 
clavicle  and  the  acromion,  is  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus;  the  rough  space  for  the  long  adductor  muscle,  which  comes 
from  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  and  the  rough  space  for  the  coracohracJdalis,  which  comes  from 
the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process,  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus;  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  corresponds  with  the  capitu- 
lum  of  the  humerus ;  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  corresponds 
with  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus. 

The  knee  bends  backwards,  and  the  elbow  bends  forwards;  the 
flexure  in  each  case  bringing  the  limb  more  under  the  middle  of  the 
trunk.  The  patella,  which  receives,  or  is  developed  in,  the  extensor 
of  the  leg,  is  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  knee;  and  the  olecranon, 
which  receives  the  extensor  of  the  arm,  is  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
elbow. 

Thus  far  the  homology  of  the  two  limbs  is  easily  made  out  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  I  have  mentioned ;  but  in  the  distal  segments 
a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the 
two  limbs  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  directed  the  same  way; 
the  palmar  and  plantar  aspects  being  both  directed  backwards.  And, 
further,  the  fibula  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  is  not  articu- 
lated with  the  femur;  whereas  the  ulna,  which  so  many  circumstances 
indicate  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  fibula,  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  is  articulated  with  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus. 

These  thi'ee  points  admit,  I  think,  of  explanation  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  parts  are  developed.  The  distal  segments  of  the  limbs — 
the  hands,  and  feet— first  bud  out  from  the  sides  of  the  trunk;  and 
the  palm  and  sole  are  both  directed  (^owTiwards  (towards  the  centre  of 
the  embryo).  The  pollex  in  each  looks  forwards — towards  the  head — 
the  fibula  and  ulna  look  backwards,  and  the  knee  and  elbow  would  bend 
upwards.  Subseqxxently,  as  the  proximal  segments  are  formed,  the 
limbs  iindergo  a  quarter  turn,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The  hinder 
limb  is  rotated  on  its  long  axis yb^'wards;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
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sole  becomes  turned  backwards,  and  the  fibula  outwards,  and  the  bend 
of  the  knee  is  forwai-ds.  In  the  anterior  limb  the  rotation  is  6ac/twards. 
Consequently,  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  backwards,  and  the  ulna  is 
tui-ned  inwards.  When  the  rotation  affects  the  entire  limb  in  the 
same  direction,— that  is,  when  the  fore-arm  and  hand  are  supine,— 
the  whole  of  the  radius  is  on  the  outer  side,  the  thumb  is  also  on 
the  outer  side,  the  palm  is  turned  forwards,  and  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  two  limbs  is  complete. 
But  in  this  limb  the  distal  segments  are  made  to  undergo  a  slight 
rotation  ybrwards,  or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  proximal 
segments,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  hand  into  the  prone  position, 
and  of  turning  the  palm  towards  the  ground.  This  is  attended  with 
a  twist  in  the  fore-arm.  The  radius  retains  its  connection  with  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  but  crosses  over  the  ulna  so  as  to  reach 
the  inner  side ;  and,  together  with  the  hand,  which  is  carried  with  it, 
undergoes  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  direction  to 
the  palm.  Pronation  should  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  or  natural 
position,  because  it  is  the  most  easy,  and  the  one  which  we  assume 
when  placed,  xipon  all  fours,  on  the  ground;  and  we  have  found  it  to 
be  the  one  which  is  permanent  in  most  of  the  lower  animals  (p.  379). 

To  permit  pronation  and  supination  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  the 
radius  is  confined  to  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus;  and,  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  part,  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  is  large,  and, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  its  homologue,  the  fibula,  plays 
upon  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  sends  up  a  process — the  olecranon 
— ^to  receive  the  extensor  of  the  fore-arm. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  limbs — The  Sca- 
phoid bone  of  the  carpus  is  homologous  with  the  Scaphoid  of  the 
tarsus,  although  the  position  is  different  in  the  two  cases,  the  scaphoid 
being  placed,  in  the  foot,  between  the  two  rows  of  tarsal  bones:  the 
Semilunar  bone  of  the  carpus  is  homologous  with  the  Astragalus;  the 
Cuneiform  and  Pisiform,  with  the  Os  Calcis  and  its  Epiphysis;  the 
Trapezium  with  the  Internal  Cuneiform;  the  Trapezoides  with  the 
Middle  Cuneiform  ;  the  Os  Magnum  with  the  External  Cuneiform  ; 
and  the  Unciform  bone  with  the  Cuboid.  The  Metacarpal  and 
Metatarsal  bones,  and  the  Phalanges  of  the  two  limbs,  correspond 
with  one  another  almost  exactly. 
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THE  HOMOLOGY  OF  THE  SKELETON. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  LX. 

Fig.  I.  Diagram  of  an  ideal  vertebra.  C,  centrum.  NP,  neural  procesH. 
iV^i,  neural  ala.  NS,  neural  spine.  TP>i,  superior  transverse  process.  TP',  infe- 
rior transverse  process.  TA^,  superior  transverse  ala.  TA',  inferior  transverse  ala. 
IIP,  Lffimal  process.    IIA,  haemal  ala.    IIS,  liEemal  spine. 

Fig,  1.  Diagram  of  a  human  dorsal  vertebra,  shewing  the  transverse  ala  directed 
downwards  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  visceral  arch  (as  in  fig.  5).  AP, 
articulating  process.  The  other  letters  in  this  and  the  following  figures  indicate  the 
same  as  in  preceding. 

Fig.  3.  Diagram  of  a  cranial  vertebra  (post-sphenoidal,  see  fig.  11),  shewing  the 
transverse  ala  directed  upwards  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  neural  arch. 

Fig.  4.    Lumbar  vertebra. 

Fig.  5.    Dorsal  vertebra.    TA,  rib.    HA,  costal  cartilage.    HS,  sternum. 
Fig.  6.    Cervical  vertebra. 

Fig.  7.  Pelvic  vertebra,  with  left  lower  extremity.  C,  body  of  sacrum.  TA,  ala 
of  ditto.  TP,  part  connecting  ala  with  body  of  ditto.  HA,  ilium.  HS^,  pubes. 
HS^,  ischium,  i,  anterior  inferior  spine  of  ilium.  2,  great  trochanter.  3,  rough 
surface  for  attachment  of  gluteus.    4,  point  of  attachment  of  adductor  longus. 

Fig.  8.  Left  scapula  and  clavicle,  with  upper  extremity.  The  fore-arm  and  hand 
are  semi-prone.  HA,  blade  of  scapula.  HS'^,  coracoid.  HS^,  clavicle.  1,  rough  sur- 
face for  attachment  of  long  head  of  triceps.  2,  great  tubercle  of  humerus.  3,  rough 
surface  for  attachment  of  deltoid.    4,  point  of  attachment  of  coraco-brachiaUs. 

Fig.  9.  Cranial  bones,  at  birth,  separated.  The  dotted  lines  from  0,  PS,  AS,  and 
^,  traverse,  respectively,  the  components  of  the  occipital,  the  posterior  and  anterior 
sphenoid,  and  the  sethmoid  vertebrae.  The  several  parts  are  indicated  by  the  same 
letters  as  in  the  following  figures. 

Fig.  10.  Occipital  vertebra.  C,  basilar  part.  NA,  side  of  foramen  magnum. 
NS,  expanded  part.  TA,  mastoid  part  of  temporal  bone.  HA,  lesser  cornu  of  hyoid 
bone.    HS,  body  of  ditto.    HA,  great  cornu  of  ditto. 

Fig.  II.  Post-sphenoid  vertebra.  C,  hinder  part  of  body  of  sphenoid.  NA, 
great  ala.  TP,  pterygoid  process.  NS,  parietal  bone.  TA,  squamous  part  of  tem- 
poral bone.  HA,  condyloid  part  of  lower  jaw,  HS,  ramus  of  ditto.  DA,  angle  of 
ditto. 

Fig.  T2.  Pre-sphenoid  vertebra.  G,  fore  part  of  body  of  sphenoid.  NA,  lesser 
ala.  NS,  frontal  bone.  TA,  palate-bone.  HA,  and  S,  upper  jaw.  DA,  malar 
bone. 

Fig.  13.  Ethmoid  vertebra.  C,  median  plate  of  sethmoid.  NA,  cribriform 
plate  of  ditto.  NS,  nasal  bone.  TP,  and  A,  os  planum  and  lateral  parts  of  jsthmoid, 
SC,  vomer.    HA,  and  S,  intermaxillary  bone. 
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Acephalous  skull,  51,  251,  277. 
Acetabulum,  609. 

notch,  519. 
Acromion,  364. 

relation  to  inferior  angle  of  sea- 

pula,  365. 
articular  surface,  404. 
Acromio-clavicular  joint,  402. 

uses,  403. 
dislocation,  492. 

jEthmoid  Bone,  274. 

development,  278. 
homology,  698. 
presence  in  orbit,  275. 
Alveolar  processes  of  upper  jaw,  280. 

relation  to  size 
of  mouth,  284. 
changes  in  old 

age,  285. 
deficiency,  286. 
in  Negro,  281. 
of  lower  jaw,  288. 

Ankle-joint,  654. 

dislocation,  557,  658. 
Ankylosis  of  joints  between  head  and  spine, 
319. 

congenital,  of  joints,  81. 
Antrum  maxillare,  279. 

formation,  280. 
glands  in  interior,  279. 
diseases,  280. 

Apophyses,  40. 

use  of,  43. 

Arachnoid  cavity  opened  in  fracture  at  base, 
260. 


Arches  of  vertebrae,  143. 

development,  117, 119. 

malformations,  61, 143. 

neural,  591. 

visceral,  591. 
Arrested  development,  100. 
Arthrodial  joints,  81. 

Arthritis  chronic  rheumatic  of  temporo-max- 
illary  joint,  306. 

hip-joint,  523. 

Articular  bone,  3,  76. 

cartilage,  41,  76. 
Articulation:  see  Joint. 
Artificial  respiration,  350. 
Astragalus,  498,  505. 

neck  of,  in  foetus,  499. 

in  monkey,  499. 

dislocation,  499,  663. 

upper  articular  surface,  555,  557. 

lateral  do.,  555. 

reason  of  difference  between  the 

two  latter,  656. 
articular  surfaces  for  os  calcis,  564 
for  scaphoid,  565. 

Atlas,  131. 

development  of,  132. 

arch  of,  143. 

articular  facets,  309. 

peculiarities,  176. 

homology,  596. 
Atmospheric  pressure,  influence  on  joints, 
73. 

Atrophy  of  bones,  56,  67,  70,  471. 
Auditory  labyrinth,  269. 

passage  external,  at  birth,  265. 
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Axis  of  skeleton,  691. 
Axis  (vertebra),  129. 

development,  129. 

neural  pedicles,  139. 

arch,  143. 

spinous  process,  143. 
peculiarities,  17G. 
articular  facets,  309. 
homology,  695. 

Aztecs,  287. 

Back,  ability  of  man  to  lie  upon,  330,  352. 

weak  part  of,  170. 

curvatures,  170,  172. 
Balancing,  of  Head  upon  occipital  condyles, 
234,  316. 

of  Spine,  148,  514. 
of  Pelvis  and  trunk  upon  thighs, 
614. 

Ball-and-socket  joints,  81. 
Bandy-leg,  476,  533. 
Baur,  on  ossification,  36. 
Bibra  Von,  analyses  of  bone,  1,  4,  5,  7. 
Biceps  brachii  muscle,  attachment  to  Radius, 
383. 

tendon  in  shoulder-joint,  413. 
injuries,  415. 
worn  through,  ib. 
homologous  with  rectus  feraoris,  599 
Bicipital  groove  in  humerus,  414. 
Blastema,  ossification  in,  34. 
Bodies  of  Vertebrae,  137. 

development,  116,  123. 
malformations,  123, 138. 
Bone,  composition  of,  1. 
strength,  7. 
lamince,  9. 
vessels,  23. 
nerves,  28, 
marrow,  30. 
formation,  33. 
growth  in  length,  43. 

in  thickness,  45. 
influenced  by  pressure,  48. 
deficient,  49,  51,  53,  63. 
excessive,  54. 
absorption,  46,  373,  471. 

influenced  by  pressure,  50. 
relation  to  soft  parts,  51. 


atrophy,  .50,  57,  70,  471. 
softening,  C8. 
sclerosis,  60. 
ulceration,  ib. 
reparation,  01. 

morbid  conditions,  C,  69,  62,  09. 
spontaneous  fracture,  8,  372. 
Bones,  shape  of,  10. 

curves,  12. 

processes,  13. 
Brachial  artery,  high  division  of,  373. 
Brain,  great  size  of,  88. 

disproportionate  size  in  infancy,  94. 

growth  in  youth,  194. 

relation  to  skull,  207. 

wasting,  187,  210. 

protected  by  skull,  200. 

large  in  rickets,  187. 

weight,  194. 

in  female,  103. 

Caesarian  operation,  69. 
Calcareous  degeneration  of  bone,  67. 
Callus,  21. 

Calvarium,  development  of,  182. 

fissures,  185. 

vacancies,  185. 

liability  to  disease,  197. 
Camper,  on  the  proportions  of  the  figure, 
86. 

facial  angle,  225. 
Canal,  medullary :  see  Medullary  Canal. 
carotid,  260,  268. 
meningeal,  240. 

external  auditory,  at  birth,  205. 
semicircular,  superior,  259. 

inferior,  260. 

Cancelli,  11. 

arrangement  of  in  Humerus,  376. 

Femur,  475. 
Patella,  482, 484. 
Tibia,  484. 
Fibula,  ib. 
Astragalus,  498. 

Capitulum  of  Humerus,  418 
Carpus,  378. 

development,  396. 

homology,  601. 

additional  bones,  397. 
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Carpal,  joints,  429. 
Carnivora,  glenoid  cavity  in,  255. 
Ethmoid,  275. 
Malar  bone,  298. 
number  of  digits,  497. 
Cartilage  in  bone,  2. 

changed  in  ossification,  ib. 
ossification,  34,  35. 
articular  not  ossified,  41. 
interarticular,  82. 
Cartilages  loose  in  elbow,  424. 
Cams,  C.  G.,  module  proposed  by,  87. 
Centrum  of  Vertebra,  113. 
Cerebral  eminences  in  skull,  209,  260. 
Cervical  ribs,  127,  358. 
Chemical  composition  of  bone,  1. 

diseased  bones,  6. 

Chest:  see  Thorax. 
Chimpanzee,  Skull  of,  224. 

Temporal  bone,  254. 
Chin,  246,  287. 

of  idiot,  233. 
Chorda  dorsalis,  114,  177,  182. 
Clavicle,  359. 

in  what  animals  present,  359. 

development,  361. 

fractures,  362. 

articular  surface  for  Sternum,  399. 

Acromion,  404. 

homolog}',  699. 
Clinoid  processes  of  Sphenoid,  270. 
Coccyx,  449,  456. 
Cochlea,  260. 
Condensation  of  bone,  67. 
Condyles  of  Jaw,  287. 

Femm-,  481,  629. 
Occipital  bone,  306. 
Constituents  of  bone,  variations  in  different 
parts  of  skeleton,  and  in  different  ani- 
mals, 4. 

Constituents  of  bone,  variations  at  different 

ages,  6. 
Coracoid  bone,  360,  366. 

process,  366. 
fracture,  369. 
homology,  599. 
Coronoid  process  of  Ulna,  381,  487. 

Jaw,  288. 
Cortesii  ossiculum  sesamoid :,  263. 


Costal  cartilages,  336. 

ossification,  68,  336. 
junction  with  Ribs,  335, 

Sternum,  337. 
movements  upon  Sternum, 

338. 
homology,  595. 
Cranium :  see  Shull. 
Crista  galli,  271. 

homology  of,  698. 
Cruikshank,  on  lymphatics  of  bone,  29. 
Cuboid  bone,  502,  505. 

homology  of,  601. 
Cuneiform  bones  of  foot,  502,  606. 

inner,  prolongation  of,  603. 
Curling,  Mr,  observation  on  effects  of  me- 
dullary artery  in  fracture,  27. 

on  excessive  growth  of  fingers, 
64. 

Curvature  angular  of  Spine,  170. 

lateral,  171. 

senile,  172. 

infantile,  ib. 
Curves  of  bones,  12,  100. 

spine,  134,  146. 
in  rickets,  65. 
Cyclopian  monstrosity,  181. 
Cysts  sebaceous  in  Frontal  bone,  262. 

Deafness  caused  by  blow  on  head,  269. 
Deltoid  muscle,  action  of,  366. 

point  of  attachment  to  Hu- 
merus, 371,  600. 
Depressions  in  Parietal  bones,  242. 
Dental  canal,  inferior,  289,  291. 

superior,  280,  285,  PI.  xv.  fig. 
3  a. 
foramen,  291. 
groove,  inferior,  291. 
superior,  285. 
Development  arrested,  100. 
Diaphragm,  effect  in  respiration,  346. 

marginal  attachment,  364. 
Diaphyses,  40. 

Digital  depressions  in  skull,  209. 
Digits,  number  of  in  fore  limb,  379,  396. 

hinder  limb,  497. 
Diploe,  formation  of,  187. 

veins  of,  196,  249,  259. 
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Dislocation  of  Vertcbrm,  1C8. 

Temporo-maxillary  joint,  304. 
joints  between  Head  and  Spine, 
318. 

Costo-sternal  joints,  342. 

Vertebral  joints,  342. 
Wrist,  385,  42G. 
Sterno-clayicular  joint,  401. 
Acromio- clavicular  joint,  402. 
Shoulder,  412,  415. 
Elbow,  419,  423, 
Carpal  joints,  430. 
Thumb,  395. 

Carpo-metacarpal  joint, 
433. 

Metacarpo  -  phalangeal 
joint,  434. 

Phalangeal  joint,  436. 
Sacro-iliac  joint,  460. 
Patella,  481. 
Astragalus,  499. 
Hip,  520,  521. 
Knee,  550. 

semilunar  cartilages,  547. 
Fibula,  553. 
Ankle,  557,  558. 
Congenital, 
of  Temporo-maxillary  joint,  305, 
Elbow,  49,  424. 
Hip,  523. 
Wrist,  397. 

Diverging  appendages  of  pelvic  vertebrae, 
594. 

Cervical,  596. 
Occipital,  597. 
Post-sphenoid,  597. 
Pre  -  sphenoid,  598. 

Duality  of  Skeleton,  16. 

Du  Hamel,  on  periosteum,  23. 

Dura  mater,  177,  182,  198. 

connections  with  skull,  199. 

sinuses,  ib. 
Dwarfs,  proportions  of,  100, 108. 

Ear,  external  formation  of,  179. 
Ectopia  cordis,  61,  328. 

ve8ica3,  51. 
Elasticity  of  bone,  7. 


Elbow-joint,  410. 

dislocation,  423. 

loose  cartilages,  424. 
Ellii)tical  skull,  228. 
Elsaesser,  Dr,  on  soft  occiput,  239. 
Emphysema,  from  fracture  into  mastoid  cells, 
258. 

of  lungs,  condition  of  chest  in, 
353. 

Enlargement  of  ends  of  bones,  68. 
Ensiform  cartilage,  324. 
Epiphyses,  40. 

relation  of  order  of  union  to  shaft 
with  direction  of  medullary  ar- 
tery, 24. 
union  with  shaft,  42. 
liability  to  ulceration  at  junction 

with  shaft,  42,  477. 
slight  growth  of,  44,  488. 
Episternal  bones,  327,  359. 
Epulis,  281. 

Erect  posture;  line  of  gravity  falling  through 
spine,  148. 

hip-joint,  614. 
European,  proportions  of  figure,  87. 
Eustachian  tube,  formation  of,  179. 
Excision  of  knee,  growth  of  bones  after,  44, 
488. 

Exostoses  on  Frontal  bone,  252. 

Occipital  bone,  239. 
Kibs,  358. 
Femur,  477. 
Great  toe,  505. 
Expiration,  349. 
Extremities  of  bones,  11. 

unequal  growth,  54. 
proportions,  89. 

during  develop- 
ment, 97,  110. 

Extremity,  lower,  465. 

weak  point,  485. 
compared  with  upper,  599. 

Face,  proportionate  size  of,  88,  96. 

development,  177. 

relative  growth,  96. 
Facial  sinuses,  220. 

angle,  225,  245,  246. 

line,  225. 
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Fat  in  bone,  2,  6. 

Female  skeleton,  103,  444,  469,  476. 
Skull,  103. 
Pelvis,  444. 
Brain,  103. 

Femoral  artery,  injury  in  fracture  of  thigh- 
bone, 497 
Femur,  465. 

great  proportionate  size  of,  89,-  466, 

477,  581. 
fracture,  467,  468. 

spontaneous,  8. 
neck  of,  468. 

changes  in  old  age,  470,  471, 
474. 

liability  to  fracture,  471. 
deyelopment,  476. 
at  birth,  477. 

differences  between  outer  and  inner 

condyles,  481,  529. 
inclined  outwards  in  other  mammals, 

482. 
head  of,  508. 

comparison  with  humerus,  464,  599. 
articular  surface,  upper,  608. 

lower,  508. 

Fibro-cartilage,  72. 

of  temporo-maxillary  joint, 

303. 
of  knee,  544. 

sesamoideal  of  fingers,  437. 

Fibula,  489. 

uses  of,  480. 
in  animals,  490. 

relation  to  number  of  digits,  491 . 

development,  491. 

homologous  with  ulna,  600. 

fracture,  490,  491,  653,  558. 

why  separate  from  tibia,  557. 

articular  surface  upper,  652. 

lower,  553. 
Figure,  proportions  of,  86. 

middle  point  of,  89,  99. 
Fingers,  expansion  of  ends,  395. 

proportions,  90,  96,  386,  397. 
joints,  436. 
Fishes,  pituitary  and  pineal  glands  in,  271. 
Fissura  Glaseri,  179,  254,261,  266. 
Fissures  in  cranial  bones,  186. 
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Flat-foot,  494,  564,  570. 
Flattening  of  bones  in  ricket?,  66. 
Flourens,  on  growth  of  bones,  44. 
Foot,  492. 

peculiarities  of  human,  496. 
in  negro,  495. 
monkey,  495. 
other  animals,  497. 
oblique  direction  of,  654. 
flat,  494,  664,  670. 
joints,  661. 
Fontanelles,  formation  of,  188,  243. 

use  of,  189. 
Foramen  caecum,  249,  259. 

intervertebral,  157. 
orbital,  int.,  249. 
condyloid  ant.,  268. 

post.,  197,  258. 
mastoid,  268. 
magnum,  236. 
parietale,  197,  259. 
supra-orbitale,  197. 
meduUare,  24. 
infra-orbitale,  283. 
lacerum  posterius,  262. 
medium,  263. 
anticum,  269. 
ovale  of  sphenoid,  269. 
rotundum  of  do.,  269. 
optic,  272. 
supra-condyloid,  373. 
supra-trochleare,  374. 
obturator,  440,  459. 
sacro-sciatic,  448,  462. 
intervertebrale,  157. 
mentale,  290. 

at  birth,  29. 
in  Negro,  290. 
Fore-arm,  bones  of,  377. 

relation  to  number  of  di- 
gits, 379. 
pronation  and  supination,  377. 
position  of  ease  and  strength,  378 
comparison  with  leg-bones,  601. 
Forehead,  prominence,  246. 

relation  to  prominence 
of  chin,  287. 

Formation  of  bones,  33. 
Fossse  of  skull,  208. 

39 
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Fracture  of  Spine,  1C8. 

Skull,  201,  204,  241, 
traversing  carotid  canal,  2G1. 

do.       meningeal  canal,  240. 
glenoid  cavity  of  temporal  bone, 

256. 
Sternum,  321. 
Clavicle,  302. 
Scapula,  3G9. 

neck  of,  370. 
Acromion,  3G9. 
Coracoid,  3G9. 
Humerus,  372. 

condyles,  374. 
anatomical  neck,  376. 
surgical  neck,  372. 
Olecranon,  381. 
Radius,  385. 
Acetabulum,  508,  509. 
Femur,  467. 

neck  of,  471. 
Tibia,  484. 

Fibula,  490,  491,  553,  568. 

neck  of  Astragalus,  499. 
Fracture,  spontaneous,  8,  372. 

in  old  persons,  8,  66. 
in  rickets,  66. 

injury  to  medullary  artery,  27. 
ununited,  22. 
Fracture  ununited  in  Humerus,  372,  374, 
Clavicle,  363. 
Olecranon,  381. 
Frog,  absence  of  patella  in,  481. 

lig.  teres  in  shoulder,  412. 
Frontal  process,  177. 

angle,  245,  246. 
bone,  244. 

development,  250. 
homology,  598. 
diseases,  251. 
sinuses,  246. 

diseases,  247. 
suture,  249,  250. 

early  obliterated,  244, 
persistence  of,  261, 
eminences,  249, 
Furculum,  369. 

Giant,  proportions  of,  97,  102,  108. 


Glenoid  cavity  of  temporal  bone,  254. 

at  birth,  204. 
changes  after 

birth,  208. 
fracture,  260. 
in  animals, 256. 

of  scapula,  408. 
ligament,  409. 
Graminivora,  glenoid  cavity  of  temporal  bone, 
626. 

lacryraal  bone,  282,  297. 
Grooves  in  bones,  16. 
Growth  of  bones  in  length,  43. 

in  thickness,  46. 

interstitial,  47. 

after  excision  of  knee,  44. 

excessive  in  some  parts,  64. 

in  rickets,  63. 


Hare-lip,  180. 
Haemal  alae,  693. 

spines,  593. 

diverging  appendages,  593. 
Hand,  385. 

in  quadrumana,  386,  397. 
three  divisions  of,  389. 
proportions  of,  90,  97,  386,  397. 
joints,  429. 
Havers  on  periosteum,  23. 
Head,  foetal,  passage  through  pelvis,  443. 

presentations,  cause  of  frequency,  95. 
balanced  upon  spine,  234,  316,  679. 
Hernia  cerebri,  236. 
Hinge-joints,  81. 
Hip-joint,  507. 

injuries  in  children,  469. 
position  in  inflammation,  613. 
diseases,  522, 

position  with  regard  to  line  of 

gravity,  678. 
dislocation,  520,  521. 
Hoppe,  on  lining  of  bone-cells,  1. 
Humerus,  371. 

development,  376. 

failure,  377. 

fracture,  372. 

of  anatomical  neck,  375. 
spontaneous,  872. 
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supra-condyloid  process,  373. 
peculiarities  in  animals,  374,  377. 
proportionate  length,  89,  98,  377. 
tubercles,  374,  414. 
bicipital  groove,  414. 
articular  surface  at  shoulder,  407. 

elbow,  417. 

homology,  599. 
Humpback,  170. 

Hunter,  John,  on  growth  of  bones,  44. 
Hydrocephalic  crania,  193,  244,  248,  250. 

vacancies  in,  186. 

wormian  bones  in,  192. 

Hyoid  processes,  179. 
homology,  597. 

Idiot,  proportions,  106, 108. 

skull,  187,  232. 
Ilium,  457. 

development,  458. 
homology,  594,  599. 
Innominatum  os,  457. 

development,  459. 
joint  with  sacrum,  460, 

with  pubes,  462. 
acetabulum,  509. 
Interarticular  cartilage  :  see  Fibro-cartilage, 
Intercostal  spaces,  342. 

muscles,  action  upon  ribs,  346. 
Intermaxillary  bones,  233. 

development,  178, 182. 
homology,  598. 
Interosseous  space  in  fore-arm,  383. 

membrane  of  leg,  552, 
Interparietal  bone,  238,  242. 
Intervertebral  substances,  formation,  115, 
117, 119, 159. 

structure,  159. 
relation  to  spinal 

curves,  149. 
varying  thickness, 
161. 

limit  the  move- 
ments of  spine, 
164. 

foramina,  157. 

Ischium,  469. 

development,  459. 
homology,  694,  699. 


Joints,  71. 

obliquity  of   movements  and  liga- 
ments, 311. 
congenital  ankylosis  of,  81. 
Arthrodial,  81. 
Hinge,  81,  531. 
Ball-and-socket,  81. 
Atlanto-axoidal,  309. 
Occipito-atlantal,  307. 
Temporo-maxillary,  82,  301. 
Costo-sternal,  337. 

vertebral,  339. 
Sterno- clavicular,  399. 
Acromio-clavicular,  402. 
Shoulder,  407. 
Elbow,  417. 

Radio-ulnar,  superior,  419,  423. 
inferior,  425. 

Wrist,  426. 
Carpal,  429. 
Carpo-metacarpal,  432. 

of  thumb,  432. 
Metacarpo-phalangeal,  436. 

of  thumb,  433- 

phalangeal,  435. 

of  fingers,  436. 

Ankle,  664. 

between  Astragalus  and  Os  calcis,  561 
and  Scaphoid,  668 
between  Scaphoid  and  Cuneiform, 
672. 

Calcaneo-cuboid,  569. 
Hip,  507. 
Knee,  523. 

Metatarso- phalangeal,  574. 

of  Great  Toe,  676. 

Phalangeal,  576. 

Peroneo -tibial,  552. 

Pubic,  462. 

Sacro-iliac,  460. 

Tarso-metatarsal,  573. 

Vertebral,  159. 
Jordan's  operation  for  ununited  fracture,  22, 
Jugular  facet,  262. 

process,  235,  262,  592. 
fossa,  261,  262. 

Knee-joint,  623. 

differs  from  a  hinge-joint,  624. 
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movements,  liow  limited,  551. 

contraction,  537. 

dislocation,  550. 

excision,  44,  488. 

displacement  of  semilunar  carti- 
lages, 547. 

synovial  membrane,  648. 
ligaments,  549. 

liability  to  disease,  549. 

relation  to  line  of  gravity,  651. 

communication  with  superior  pe- 
roneo-tibial  joint,  552. 

in  Ornithorhynchus,  630. 
Knock-knee,  476,  633. 

Kolliker  on  attachment  of  tendons  to  bones, 
22. 


Lymphatics  in  bone,  29. 
Marrow- cells,  30. 
ossification,  37. 
rickets,  62. 
development  of  skull,  182. 
Labour,  cause  of  head-presentations,  25, 

passage  of  head,  443. 
Lachrymal  bone,  297. 

development,  178. 
presence  in  orbit,  213. 
homology,  598. 
canal,  281. 
Larrey  on  atrophy  of  bones  of  stump,  70. 
Laminae  of  bone,  9. 
Lateral  depression  of  thorax,  354. 
Lehmann,  Chemical  Composition  of  Bones, 
2,  6. 

Ligaments,  oblique  direction  of,  311. 
Ligament :  nuchae,  144,  316. 

subflava,  144,  163. 
ant.  vert.  162. 
post.  vert.  162. 
interspinosa,  164. 
Sacro-sciatic:  440. 
Teres,  mode  of  observing,  517. 
office  of,  516,  519. 
torn  in  dislocation,  531. 
occasionally  wanting, 
621. 

present  in  some  animals, 
621. 


representative  in  shoul- 
der, 412. 

rupture  of,  644. 
Cotyloid,  610. 
Crucial,  637. 
Limbs,  under  guidance  of  eye,  88. 

are  diverging  appendages,  593. 
homology  of,  699. 
Linea  aspera,  467. 
Loins,  a  weak  part,  169. 
Loose  cartilages,  78. 

in  Elbow,  424. 
Lymphatics  of  bone,  29. 

Maxilla  inferior,  286. 

angle,  293. 

development,  178,  290. 

at  birth,  232,  291. 

in  old  age,  293. 

in  Negro,  287. 

diseases,  295. 

homology,  597. 
Superior,  278. 

antrum,  279. 

in  Negro,  280. 

intermaxillary  part,  283. 

development,  178,  284. 

changes  in  age,  285. 

diseases,  286. 

homology,  598. 
Maxillary  processes,  formation  of,  178. 
Manubrium  sterni,  321. 
Marrow,  its  composition,  uses,  &c.  30. 

in  animals,  32. 
Mastoid  portion  of  temporal  bone,  257. 

homology,  697. 

cells,  257. 

Emphysema  from  fracture  of,  258. 
foramen,  197,  258. 
Medullary  artery,  24, 

relation  to  ossification  of 

bone,  24. 
in  short  and  flat  bones,  24. 
torn  in  fracture,  27. 
why  so  large  in  tibia,  486. 
cavity,  formation  of,  46. 
Membrana  sacciformis,  425. 
Meningeal  arteries,  195. 

middle,  240. 
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Mental  foramen,  290,  291. 

in  Negro,  290. 
in  old  age,  289,  PI.  xvii. 
fig.  4  c. 
Metacarpal  bones,  390. 

movement  upon  carpus, 
390. 

amputation  through,  392. 
development,  396. 
joints  with  carpus,  432. 

phalanges,  436. 

Metatarsal  bones,  603. 

obliquity  of,  503. 

development,  606. 

articular  ends,  574. 
Modelling  process  in  bones,  47,  186,  368, 
369. 

Module  in  architecture,  86. 

of  human  figure,  87. 
Malar  bone,  298. 

horizontal  division  of,  299. 
reaching  nearly  to  ear,  49,  305. 
in  animals,  299. 
homology,  698. 
Mollities,  composition  of  bones  in,  67,  68, 
448. 

of  pelvis,  68,  448. 
Mongolian  skull,  226. 
Mouth,  opening  of,  284. 
Mylodon,  proportions  of  femur  and  humerus, 
90. 

Nails,  connexion  with  phalanges  of  fingers, 
394, 

toes,  664. 

Nasal  pro«ei«,.177. 
Boriies,  297. 

development  of,  178. 
in  Negro,  298. 
in  animals,  298. 
homology,  698. 
cavities,  213. 
sinuses,  220. 
Negro,  alveolar  processes,  281. 
foot,  495. 
nasal  bones,  298. 
angle  of  lower  jaw,  293. 
mental  foramen,  290,  291. 
proportions  of  figure,  91. 


Skull,  226,  255. 

weight  of,  195. 
Occipital  bone,  237. 
Patella,  483. 
Thorax,  92. 
Pelvis,  92,  446. 
Zygomatic  arch,  257. 
Jaws,  227,  280,  287. 
Nose,  222. 
Frontal  bone,  246. 

sinuses,  246. 
Mastoid  processes,  258. 
Mouth,  284. 
Wisdom  tooth,  289. 
Nerves  of  bone,  28. 
Neural  arches,  alse,  spines,  591. 

pedicles,  139. 
Nose,  213. 

development  of,  178. 
Bridge  of,  221. 
at  birth,  222. 
respiratory  tract,  214. 
olfactory  tract,  218. 
vocal  tract,  220. 
Nostrils,  213. 

kept  moist,  216. 
openings  of,  220. 

at  birth,  230. 

Number  of  bones,  17. 
Nutritious  artery,  24. 

Obliquity  of  movements,  12,  76. 

ligaments,  311. 
Occipital  bone,  234. 

condyles,  306. 

malformation  of,  235. 

in  infants,  231. 

soft,  239. 

foramen  magnum,  236. 
in  Idiot,  233,  237. 
in  Negro,  237. 
in  animals,  237. 
development,  237. 
homology,  696. 
diseases,  239. 

connection  with  spine,  307. 
Occipito-atlantal  joints,  307. 

ankylosis,  319. 
dislocation,  318. 
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Oil  in  bones,  2,  G. 
Olecranon,  381,  417. 

homology,  483,  COO, 
fracture,  381. 
Olfactory  tract  of  nostrils,  218. 

chamber  of  the  skull,  208,  278. 
Orbit,  210. 

at  birth,  232. 

contrasted  with  that  of  adult, 
231. 
varieties,  213. 
Ethmoid  in,  275. 
Palate-bone  in,  213. 
Os  triquetrum,  238,  242. 
planum  of  Ethmoid,  275. 
calcis,  499,  505,  606. 

connexion  with  skin,  601, 
articular  surfaces  for  astragalus,664. 

cuboid,  669, 

Osseous  tumours  of  skull,  251. 
Ossification,  process  of,  33. 

in  cartilage,  2,  34,  35,  38. 

in  femur,  38. 

in  short  bones,  47. 

of  costal  cartilages,  68. 
Ossicula  auditus,  699. 
Osteomalacia :  see  Mollities. 
Osteophyte,  puerperal,  197. 
Oval  skull,  228. 

Paget,  Mr,  on  Myeloid  tumours,  30. 
Palate,  formation  of,  178. 
cleft,  180. 
bone,  295. 

presence  of  in  orbit,  213. 
homology,  598. 
Parietal  bones,  239. 

depressions  in,  242. 
development  of,  243. 
united  together,  244, 
fracture,  240. 

position  in  man  and  animals, 

241, 
varieties,  244. 
homology,  697. 
Parturition,  process  of,  96,  443. 

softening  of  pelvic  joints  in,  4C3. 

Patella,  478. 

in  different  positions  of  knee,  479. 


absent  in  some  animals,  481. 

dislocation  of,  481. 

peculiarities  of  human,  482. 

development,  483. 

homology,  483, 600. 
Pedicles  of  vertebral  arches,  139. 
Pelvic  joints,  460. 

softening  in  pregnancy,  463. 

Pelvis,  438. 

proportions  of,  92. 

balanced  upon  thighs,  614. 

deformed,  447. 

angle  of  inclination,  438. 

movement  upon  thighs,  439. 

axis  of,  442. 

diameters  of,  443. 

passage  of  foetal  head  through,  443. 
curve  of,  442,  444. 

difference  between  male  and  female, 
444. 

before  puberty,  445. 
in  Monkey,  445. 

Negro,  92,  446. 
equally  contracted,  447. 
in  rickets,  447. 
triradiate,  448. 
in  mollities,  448. 
oblique  ovata,  449. 
horizontal  obliquity  of,  449. 
Periosteum,  use  of,  17. 

in  young  bones,  19. 
connection  with  bones,  19. 
vessels  of,  21. 
in  nasal  cavities,  22. 
Peroneo-tibial  joints,  652. 

dislocation,  553. 
Petrous  portion  of  temporal  bone,  269, 

at  birth,  265. 

Phalanges  of  fingers,  393. 

connection  with  skin, 
394. 

expansion  of  ends,  395. 
number  in  animals,  396, 

327. 
deficiency,  396. 
of  thumb,  395. 
development,  896. 
proportions,  90, 96, 386, 
397. 
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diseases,  39-t,  397. 
of  toes,  504. 

uses,  496. 
diseases,  505. 
development,  506. 
proportions,  90,  96,  496. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphates  in  bone,  3. 
Phrenology,  207. 
Pigeon -breast,  354. 
Pineal  gland,  271. 
Pisiform  bone,  388,  601. 
Pits  in  bones,  15. 
Pituitary  fossa,  209,  271. 
PoUex  manus  :  see  Thumb. 
pedis,  604. 

in  quadruroana,  497,  504. 

other  animals,  497. 
joints,  676. 
Post-glenoid  process,  254. 
Pregnancy,  softening  of  pelvic  joints  in,  463. 
PremaxiUary  bones,  178,  182,  283 

homology,  598. 
Pressure,  influence  on  shape  of  bones,  48. 

grovrth  of  bones,  49. 
effect  of  removal,  50. 
promotes  absorption,  60. 
Primary  bones,  34. 
Pritchard  on  unity  of  type,  98. 

typical  forms  of  skull,  226. 
Processes  of  bones,  13. 
Prognathous  skull,  227. 
Promontory  of  sacrum,  454. 
Pronation  of  fore-arm,  377. 
leg,  527. 

not  limited  by  ext.  lat.  lig. 
636. 

limited  by  ant.,  crucial  lig. 

639,  551. 
movement    of  semilunar 
cartilages,  546. 
Proportions  of  human  figure,  85. 

in  European,  87. 
in  Negro,  91. 
of  Quadrumana,  89. 
at  different  ages,  93. 
of  extremities,  89,  98. 
during  development,  89,  110. 
of  trunk,  92. 
of  skull,  88,  94,  96. 
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of  face,  88,  96. 

of  foetus  approximate  to  those  of 

Negro  and  Quadrumana,  98. 
of  short  persons,  99,  100, 
of  tall  persons,  102. 
of  dwarfs,  100. 
of  giants,  102. 
of  female,  103. 
Pubes,  458. 

development,  459. 
homology,  594,  599. 
Pubic  symphysis,  462. 
Pyramidal  skull,  227. 

Quadrumana,  proportions  of,  89. 

Hand,  386,  397. 
Patella,  482,  483. 
Temporal  bone,  254. 
Skull,  224. 
ethmoid,  275. 
Nasal  bone,  298. 
Malar  bone,  298.  ; 
Thorax,  92,  320. 
Sternum,  327. 
Foot,  495,  497. 
Os  calcis,  499. 
Astragalus,  neck  of,  499. 
Scaphoid,  502. 
Radius,  383. 

Rachitis,  62. 

chem.  comp.  of  bones  in,  6,  7. 
proportions  of  parts  in,  96,  100. 
cranium  in,  187,  192. 
of  Thorax,  354,  355,  358. 
Humerus,  371,  377,  417. 
Fore-arm,  385. 
Pelvis,  447. 
Femur,  470,  477. 
Patella,  483. 
Tibia,  485,  486. 
Fibula,  491. 
Radius,  383. 

development,  385. 
constancy  in  animal  series,  390. 
movement,  377. 
homology,  601. 

articular  surface  for  humerus,  419. 

ulna,  419,  425. 
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Bathke  on  development  of  face,  177. 
Rays  of  fishes,  395, 

Rees,  Dr  Owen,  on  Chemical  Composition 

of  bones,  4,  7. 
Reichert  on  development  of  face,  177. 
Relation  between  bones  and  muscles,  7,  52. 

vertebrae  and  cord,  134. 
development  of  bones  and 

soft  parts,  51. 
order  of  development  and 

liability  to  disease,  59. 
intellect  and  frame,  98. 
forehead  and  chin,  287. 
elasticity  of  lungs  and  size 
of  chest,  353. 
Reparation  of  bones,  21,  61. 

skull,  198. 

Replacement  of  cartilage  by  blastema  in  os- 
sification, 36. 
Resorption  of  osseous  tissue,  39,  56. 
Respiration,  movement  of  ribs  in,  343. 

abdominal  and  costal  type,  349. 
artificial,  350. 
Respiratory  tract  of  Nostrils,  214. 
Retzius,  classification  of  skulls,  228. 
Rheumatism,  effects  on  bones  and  joints,  76, 

78,  523. 
Ribs,  329. 

movements  upon  spine,  333,  344. 
development,  334. 
fractures,  335. 
connection  with  spine,  339. 

costal  cartilages,  335. 
effect  of  oblique  position  in  respiration, 
343. 

effect  of  differences  in  length  in  respi-. 

ration,  348. 
disposition  with  reference  to  action  of 

intercostal  muscles,  346. 
union  of,  in  curvature  of  spine,  357. 
varieties  of  number,  &c.  357. 
cervical,  127,  358. 
Exostoses,  358. 
homology,  694. 
Rodentia,  glenoid  cavity  of  temporal  bone, 
255. 

union  of  tibia  and  fibula,  491, 
Rokitanski  on  rickets,  64. 
Rotatio  spinse,  171. 


condition  of  thorax  in,  356. 
Roughnesses  of  bones,  13. 
Ruminants,  glenoid  cavity  of  temporal  bone 
255. 

No.  of  digits,  379,  396,  497. 
Running,  688. 

Sacro-iliac  joint,  460. 

diseases,  463. 
Sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  462. 
Sacro-vertebral  angle,  147. 

in  female,  456. 

Sacrum,  440,  442,  449. 

difference  in  male  and  female,  444. 
number  of  component  bones  united 

to  ossa  innominata,  451. 
varieties,  452,  456. 
curve,  454. 
female,  455. 
development,  ib. 
fracture,  460. 
homology,  593. 
Sagittal  crest,  241. 

suture,  240. 

absence  of,  244. 
Scaphoid  bone  of  foot,  502,  506. 

articular  surfaces  for 

astragalus,  568. 
cuneiform,  573. 
hand,  388. 

Scapula,  363. 

development,  367. 
abnormal  conditions,  369. 
movements  upon  chest,  403. 
glenoid  cavity,  408. 
joint  with  clavicle,  402. 
homology,  596,  699. 
Sclerosis,  60. 
Seal,  sethmoid  in,  276. 
Secondary  bones,  34. 
Semilunar  cartilages  of  knee,  544. 

uses,  546. 
displacement, 
647. 

Senile  skeleton,  46,  55. 
spine,  194. 
alveoli,  285,  293. 
lower  jaw,  289. 
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chest,  355. 
humerus,  372. 
femur,  470,  471,  474. 
Septum  nasi,  formation  of,  178. 
Serous  apoplexy,  210. 
Sesamoid  bodies,  482,  483. 

in  wrist,  397. 

thumb,  434,  436. 
fingers,  437. 
bones  in  thumb,  436. 
fingers,  437. 
peroneus  longus,  501. 
Seventh  cervical  vertebra,  peculiarities  of, 

125, 12G,  143,  592. 
Shafts  of  bones,  11. 

narrow  part  of,  12. 
Sharpey,  Dr,  on  ossified  true  cartilage,  2. 

ossification  in  cartilage,  38. 
Shaw,  Mr,  on  proportions  of  parts  in  rickets,  9. 
Shoulder -joint,  437. 

stifi'ness  of,  413. 
dislocation,  415. 

from  muscular  ac- 
tion, 414. 

Shin,  486. 

Sigmoid  cavities  of  ulna,  418. 
Sinuses,  frontal,  246. 

maxillary,  279. 
sphenoid,  271. 
aethmoid,  275. 
of  dura  mater,  199. 
Sitting,  442. 
Skull,  infantile,  225. 

distinctive  peculiarities,  223. 

of  female,  103, 
232. 
idiot,  232. 
varieties  of  man- 
kind, 226. 
chimpanzee,  224. 
thickening  of  in  rickets,  67, 97. 

at  birth,  229. 
in  old  age,  56. 
phthisis,  210. 

reparation,  61,  198. 
proportionate  size,  81,  93,  96. 
preternatural  depth,  244. 
development,  177. 
base  of,  development,  182. 


tables,  188,  206. 
rate  of  growth,  193. 
weight,  194. 
senile,  194, 199. 
vessels,  195 

adapted  for  protection  of  brain,  200. 
its  arches  and  ridges,  201,  202,  206. 
weak  part  at  base,  203. 
congenital  fissures,  185. 
fractures,  188,  203. 
relation  to  brain,  207. 
fossae,  208. 
at  birth,  229. 

compared  with  that  of  adult, 
231. 

connection  with  spine,  307. 
Sloth,  three-toed,  127. 
Sphenoid  sinus,  271. 
Sphenoid  bone,  269. 

development,  272. 
diseases,  273. 
homology,  597. 
Spina  bifida,  51,  452,  456. 
Spine,  development,  113, 

measurements  in  foetus,  133. 

after  birth,  110. 
in  adult,  87,  106. 
in  giants,  103,  107. 
curves  in  foetus,  134. 

adult,  146. 

increased  strength,  151. 
lateral  curves,  155. 
line  of  gravity,  148. 
movements  of  component  parts,  164. 
weak  part,  169. 
angular  curvature,  170,  357. 
lateral  do.  171, 356. 
senile  do.  172. 
infantile  do.  ib. 
joints,  159. 

dislocation  and  fracture,  168. 
connection  with  head,  307. 
Spinous  processes,  143. 

development,  120, 121. 
irregularities,  144. 
malformations,  51, 143. 
relation  to  spinal  curves, 
160. 

Spongy  bones,  216. 
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Spontaneous  fracture  of  humerus,  372. 

femur,  8. 

Stand-at-ease  posture,  6,  551,  681. 
Standing  upright:  see  Erect  posture. 
Stark,  Dr,  analysis  of  bone,  1,  4,  6. 
Sterno-olavicular  joint,  399. 

dislocation,  401. 

movements,  402. 

Sternum,  321. 

development,  326. 
in  animals,  327. 
varieties,  328. 
diseases,  ib. 
depression,  355. 
joints  with  clavicle,  399. 

ribs,  337. 
homology,  595. 
Stooping,  441,  581. 
Strength  of  bone,  7. 

proportioned  to  muscles,  ib. 
Stumps,  condition  of  bones  in,  70. 
Styloid  portion  of  temporal  bone,  261,  697. 
Subarachnoid  fluid,  209. 
Supernumerary  ribs,  127,  358. 
Superciliary  ridges,  248. 

notch,  249. 
Supination  of  fore-arm,  377. 

peculiar  to  man,  379. 

leg,  527. 

limited  by  post,  crucial  lig. 

542, 561. 
movement  of  semilunar  car- 
tilages in,  546. 
Supra-condyloid  process  of  humerus,  373. 

femur,  478. 

Sutures,  71. 

formation,  183. 
use,  190. 

obliteration,  190. 

strength,  203. 

degree  of  serration,  250. 

diagonal  union  of  bones  in,  251. 
Sutural  ligament,  71. 
Symmetry  of  skeleton,  16,  63. 
Symphysis  sterni,  322. 

pubis,  462. 

diseases  of,  463. 
Synchondrosis,  72. 
Synovial  joints,  72. 


membranes,  78. 

folds  and  fatty  appendages,  78,  72 
412. 

Talipes, 

plantaris,  572. 

influence  of  gastrocnemii  in,  601. 

varus,  672. 

valgus,  6G4. 
Tarsus,  497. 

joints,  669 
Teeth,  shedding  of,  286. 

wisdom,  289. 

canine,  relation  to  angle  of  mouth,284. 
second  molars,  281. 
late  appearance  and  early  decay,  59. 
Temporal  bone,  252. 

development,  264. 

glenoid  cavity,  264. 

fracture,  256. 

connection  with  other  bones, 
261. 

varieties  and  diseases,  260, 

267. 

homology,  697. 

Temporo-maxillary  Joint,  300. 

dislocation,  304. 

Tendons,  attachment  to  bones,  14,  22. 

Tentorium,  260,  272. 

osseous  in  animals,  242,  260. 
Thorax,  320. 

capacity,  330,  362. 

vital,  360,  362. 

shape  in  women,  334. 

size,  350. 

changes  of  shape  in  growth  andag 
99,  351. 

in  respiration,  344 
parts  most  enlarged  in  respiration, 
345,  348. 

order  of  expansion  of  several  parts, 
349. 

development,  351. 
lateral  depression,  354. 
in  old  age,  355. 
paralytic,  ib. 

changes  in  lateral  curvature  of  spine, 
356. 

angular  do.,  357. 
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Thumb,  bones  of,  395. 
joints,  432. 
sesamoid  bones,  434. 
dislocation,  ib. 
opponent  to  fingers,  386. 
Tibia,  483. 

narrow  and  weak  part,  433,  415. 
twist,  554. 

medullary  artery,  why  so  large,  486. 

tuber,  487. 

epiphyses,  488. 

development,  489. 

articular  surfaces,  upper,  527. 

lower,  555,  557. 

for  Fibula,  562. 

fracture,  484. 
ricliets,  485,  486. 
homology,  601. 
Toes,  496 

union  of  2nd  and  3rd,  497. 
uses,  496. 

proportions,  90,  96,  496. 
joints,  574. 
Tomes  and  de  Morgan,  3,  9. 
Toppling  forwards,  580. 
Transverse  processes  of  vertebrae,  140. 

development,  125. 
tubercles,  141. 
articular    facets,  140, 
175,  332,334. 

alae,  592. 
Trochlea  of  humerus,  417. 
Trunk,  proportions  of,  92. 
Tumours  of  bone,  61. 
Tubera  ischii,  442. 
Turbinate  bones,  215, 297. 

of  iEthmoid,  276. 
Twists  of  bones,  12. 
Type,  unity  of,  in  man,  91. 
Typical  forms  of  skull,  226. 
Tympanum,  269. 

formation  of,  179. 
fracture  of,  205. 
abscess  of,  260. 
Tympanic  portion  of  Temporal  bone,  261. 

at  birth, 

266. 
homology, 
599. 


Ulceration,  60. 
Ulna,  380. 

relation  of  size  of  to  number  of  digits, 

379,  390. 
absence,  380. 
development,  382. 
articular  surface  for  Humerus,  418. 

Radius,  419,  425. 

homology,  600. 

Valgus,  564. 
Varus,  572. 

Vertebras  formation,  116. 

number  of  osseous  nuclei,  121. 
deficiency  of  one  half,  123. 
■  relation  to  cord,  134. 

to  nerves,  135. 
number,  136. 
structure  of  bodies,  137. 
not  quite  symmetrical,  138. 
connection  with  one  another,  159. 
movements  upon  one  another,  164. 

in  different  parts  of  the 
column,  165. 
Vertebral  bodies,  number  of  osseous  nuclei 
in,  123. 

fission,  123. 

formed  partly  by  the  neu- 
ral pedicles,  124. 

structure,  &c.,  137, 161. 

shape,  relation  to  spinal 
curves,  149. 

holes  for  vessels,  118,  137, 
162. 

arches,  143,  150,  591. 
articulating  processes,  166, 591. 
varieties  in  number,  136. 
development,  117, 119. 
atlas,  131, 176. 
axis,  129,  176. 
cervical,  175 

seventh,  125,  126,  143. 
dorsal,  174. 
lumbar,  173. 

fifth,  174. 
Vertebral  column :  see  Spine. 

plates  (embryonic),  115. 
artery,  foramen  for,  142. 
canal,  dimensions  of,  156. 
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relations  to  cord,  150,  1R7, 
shape  seldom  altered  by  dis- 
ease, 157. 
Vertebrate  animals,  113. 
Vessels  of  Periosteum,  21,  23. 
bone,  23,  27. 
skull,  21. 

medullary,  enlargement  of,  27. 
direction  of,  27. 
of  diploe,  196,  249,  259. 
Vestibule,  260. 
Virchow,  on  ossification,  37. 

pumice-stone-like  osseous  mat- 
ter, 4:6. 
Rickets,  62,  66. 
Visceral  arches,  178, 592. 

clefts,  179,  254. 
Vocal  tract  of  nostrils,  220. 
Vomer,  296. 

development  of,  178,  296. 
homology,  598. 


Walking,  582. 

oscillation  of  body  prevented,  470 
685. 

with  reference  to  position  of  mal- 
leoli,  556. 
"Wasting  of  bones,  70. 
"Wedl,  on  calcareous  granules  in  bone,  57. 
Weight  of  skeleton,  8. 

skull,  194. 
Wens  on  frontal  bone,  252. 
Whitlow,  394. 
Wisdom  tooth,  289. 
Wormian  bones,  191,  241,  248,  272. 
Wrist,  387. 


Zygomatic  process  of  temporal  bone,  256. 

deficiency  of,  49. 
arch  in  Negro,  257. 
Zyphoid  cartilage :    see   Ensiform  carti- 
lage. 
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Vol.  I.  Comprehending  the  Period  from  1608  to  1639, 

AUTHOE'S  NOTE. 

"  It  is  intended  that  the  title  of  this  "Work  should  indicate  its  character. 
Such  an  alternative  title  as  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Milton'  might  suggest 
more  familiarly,  perhaps,  the  precedents  which  the  Author  has  had  in  view. 
While  his  first  object  has  been  to  narrate  the  Life  of  Milton  fully,  delibe- 
rately, and  minutely,  with  as  much  of  additional  fact  and  illustration  as 
might  be  supposed  to  result,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  from  new  research, 
and  from  a  further  examination  of  the  old  materials,  he  has  not  deemed  it 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


MASSON'S  LIFE  OF  MILTON-continued. 

unfit,  in  the  instance  of  such  a  Life,  to  allow  the  forms  of  Biography  to  over- 
flow, to  some  extent,  into  those  of  History.    In  other  words,  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit  Milton's  Life  in  its  connexions  with  all  the  more  notable  pheno- 
mena of  the  period  of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast— its  state-politice, 
its  ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  speculative  thought.  Com- 
mencing in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  and  then, 
passing  the  Kestoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  or  through  fourteen  years 
cf  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  IL    No  portion  of  our  national 
history  has  received  more  abundant  or  more  admirable  elucidation  than 
these  sixty-six  years;  but,  perhaps,  in  traversing  it  again  in  that  mood  and 
•with  that  special  bent  of  inquiry  which  may  be  natural  where  the  Biography 
of  Milton  is  the  primary  interest,  some  facts  may  be  seen  in  a  new  light, 
and,  at  all  events,  certain  orders  of  facts  lying  by  the  sides  of  the 
main  track  may  come  into  notice.    As  the  great  poet  of  the  age,  Milton 
may,  obviously  enough,  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  its  literary 
efforts  and  capabilities;  and  the  general  history  of  its  literature  may, 
therefore,  in  a  certain  manner,  be  narrated  in  connexion  with  his  life.  But 
even  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  departments  Milton  was  not  one 
standing  aloof.    He  was  not  the  man  of  action  of  the  party  with  which  he 
was  associated,  and  the  actual  and  achieved  deeds  of  that  party,  whether  in 
•war  or  in  council,  are  not  the  property  of  his  life ;  but  he  was,  as  nearly  as 
any  private  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and  idealist  of  the  party — now 
the  expositor  and  champion  of  their  views,  now  their  instructor  and  in 
advance  of  them, — and  hence,  without  encroaching  too  much  on  known  and 
common  ground,  there  are  incidents  and  tendencies  of  the  great  Puritan 
Kevolution  which  illustrate  his  Life  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it. . 

"As  if  to  oblige  Biography,  in  this  instance,  to  pass  into  History,  Milton's. 
Life  divides  itself,  with  almost  mechanical  exactness,  into  three  periods, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  contemporary  social  movement, — the  first 
extending  from  1608  to  1640,  which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  of 
his  minor  poems;  the  second,  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Eestoration,  and  forming  the  middle 
period  of  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose-writer;  and  the  third  extending 
from  1660  to  1674,  which  was  the  period  of  his  later  muse  and  of  the  publi- 
cation of  'Paradise  Lost.'  It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  volume  to  each  of 
these  periods ;  and  the  present  volume  embraces  the  first  of  them." 
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NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOM  BROWN'S 

SCHOOL  DAYS." 

Tlie  Scoming  of  the  White  Horse;  or,  The  Long 

Vacation  Holiday  of  a  London  Clerk.   With  Illustrations. 


BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY,  M.A., 

Late  Librarian  of  Trinihj  College,  Cambridge. 

Essays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M,A.,  Public 

Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Grown  8vo. 
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BY  G.  M.  HUMPHRY,  M.B.  Cantab.  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  AddenbrooJce's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical 

School,  Cambrid ge, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton,  including  the 

Joints.   With  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  [In  the  Fress. 


BY  GEORGE  BIDDELL  AIRY,  M.A.; 

ASTROKOMEE  ROYAL, 

Foimerly  Flum'an  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Vniversily 

of  Cambridge, 

Mathematical  Tracts  on  the  Lunar  and  Planetary 

Theories,  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Precession  and  Nutation,  the 
Calculus  of  Yariations  and  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Pptics; 
8vo.   Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved.         [In  the  Fress. 
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CAMBRIDGE  HULSEAN  LECTURES,  1857. 

The  Creeds  and  Articles  of  The  Church  in  tlieir 

Relations  to  Holy  Scripture  and  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Indi- 
V  vidual.   By  C.  A.  Swainson,  M.A.,  Hulsean  Lecturer,  Principal 
of  the  Tlieological  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Svo. 


BY  A.  J.  W.  MORRISON,  B.A., 

Of  Trinity  College;  Incumbent  of  Broad  Town,  Wilts. 

The  Church  and  the  Pohty  of  the  Church.    A  J^Ianual 

of  Churcli  Government.    Crown  Svo.  {Preparing. 
BY  B.  F.  WESTCOTT,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

Crown  Svo.    {In  the  Press. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The 

Text  Revised.  By  B.  P.  Westcott,  M.A.,  and  Penton  Hokt, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Ippolyts,  Herts,  late  Pellow  of  Trinity 
Co^^ege.  {Preparing. 

BY  J.  G.  HOWES,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 

Six  Centuries.    Crown  Svo.  {Jfi  the  Press. 

BY  GEORGE  BOOLE,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

The  Philosophy  of  Logic.     Svo.  {Preparing. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  POEMS. 
The  Anniversaries.    Poems  in  Commemoration  of 

Great  Men  and  Great  Events.  By  TuoaiAS  II.  Gill.  Tcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  hs. 

A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  GIRLS. 
Ruth  and  Her  Friends.    A  Story  for  Girls.  Witlfa 

Frontispiece.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

"  Not  we,  hut  God  is  educating  us." — Kingsley's  "  Two  Yjjaks  Ago." 

NEW  RELIGIOUS  BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  George  Wagner,  M.A.,  late 

Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Brighton.  By  JoHK 
Nassau  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Briugton,  Northampton- 
shire.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  9*.; 


NEW  WORK  ON  INDIA. 

British  India :  Its  Races  and  its  History  considered 

with  reference  to  the  Mutinies  of  1857.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures, by  JoHK  Maxcolm  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols. 
Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 
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The  Tenth  Thousand  of 

Tom  Brown's  School-Days.    By  An  Old  Boy. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BY  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 

ACTItOn    OF    A    "LIFE    DRAMA,    AND    OTIIEU  POEMS." 

CITY  POEMS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

OPINIONS. 

Dublin  Univeusity  Magazine. 

"  The  'Boy's  Poem'  abounds  indeed  in  isolated  passages,  passionate,  descriptive, 
or  reflective,  almost  unmatched  in  modern  poetry.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith  has  a  heart  to  fee), 

and  a  hand  to  paint,  imperishable  affections  He  has  laid  his  ear  to  the  heart  of 

a  great  City,  and  detected  all  its  finer  throbbiiigs  In  him  we  have  the  elements 

of  a  poet  of  a  high  order  He  has  stiiength  and  music;  liis  '  Boy's  I'oem'  gives 

evidence  of  sustained  power  and  moral  unity." 

GUAnOIAN. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  is  a  poet.  It  ia  fair  to  premise  this  before  commencing 
detailed  criticism.  His  Life  Drama  gave  liim  a  title  to  the  name,  and  the  present 
volume  does  not  forfeit  it.  There  is  in  his  verse  that  indefinable  element  of  attrac- 
tiveness which  stands  to  language  in  the  relation  of  soul  to  bodv,  and  saves  it  from 
deadness,  inanity,  insipidity.  He  is  not  one  of  that  large  shoal  of  writers  whose 
poems  are  read  by  an  effort,  and  claim,  at  best,  the  praise  of  not  being  liable  t* 
censure." 

Leadeh. 

"  The  new  volume  of  'City  Poems'  will  require  to  be  read  two  or  three  times 
before  justice  will  be  done  to  its  merits.  ...  On  turning  back  to  each  of  these  poems, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  sense  of  exquisite  power  in  the  musical  utterance  of 
emotion,  and  of  delicate  felicity  in  the  use  of  language.  The  descriptions  are 
admirable  :  concrete,  picturesque,  suggestive.  .  .  .  We  have  been  dipping  very  much 
at  random  among  the  pages  of  this  volume,  and  are  content  to  rest  our  verdict  on 
the  evidence  of  the  passages  adduced,  because,  althougli  they  might  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  no  poetical  reader  requires  more  than  a  specimen  or  two  to  assure 
him  of  intrinsic  excellence." 

Freeman. 

'  Alexander  Smith  has  already  won  his  spurs,  and  been  admitted  by  consent 
of  the  sovereign  people  into  the  honourable  order  of  poets.  And  he  has  done  well 
for  his  reputation  not  to  have  hurried  forward  too  rapidly.  He  has  had  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  some  hostile  criticisms,  but  he  has  borne  it  with  the  dignified  silence  that 
becomes  a  man  conscious  of  his  powers.  .  .  .  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
present  work  testifies  to  adecided  advance  towards  maturity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smitli's  mind 
teems  to  us  to  be  eminently  of  the  objective  cast;  all  tilings  and  beings  possess  a 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  him  :  his  eye  detects  with  the  keenness  of  an  artist  the  glories 
of  nature  wherever  they  lie  concealed;  and  lie  has  a  native  gift  for  depicting  them 
in  the  fittest  and  fewest  words.  Indeed,  wofd-pictures  form  a  special  feature  in  his 
poems,  and  abound  to  an  extent  well-nigh — ^perhaps  wholly — unequalled  in  any- 
modern  poetry." 

Chambers'  Journal. 
"Mr.  Smith  is  admirable  in  description;  his  pictures  are  often  full  of  power  and 
beauty ;  and  equally  felicitous,  whether  done  at  a  stroke  or  two  of  broad-handling,  or 
linished  with  delicate  touches." 

Edinburgh  Witness. 
"  Mr.  Smith  has  not  only  supported,  but  extended  his  reputation.    The  book  is  a 
noble  addition  to  our  literature." 

Nonconformist. 

"  These  '  City  Poems '  testify  that  Mr.  Smith  has  grown  in  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, as  he  certainly  has  advanced  in  poetic  art .  .  .  he  has  chosen  his  subjects  from  the 
life  that  he  knows — with  a  clear  gain  to  the  simplicity  and  ease,  the  fitness  and  power, 
of  his  poetic  treatment  of  a  theme.  .  .  .  That  it  will  bring  to  the  readers  real  enjoy- 
ment can  scarcely  be  doubted;  and  will  prove  to  them  its  author's  capability  of 
building  up  the  knowledge,  and  acquiring  tlie  refinement  and  skill,  which  his 
friends  and  admirers  desire  for  him,  in  order  to  his  complete  success  and  enduring 
reputation." 
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BY  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

BEGI'US  TROPE'tSOR  OP  TF.CItNOLOGY  IN  TnE  UNlVEWSlTlf  OF  EDINBURGH; 
AVa  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  INDTJSTRIAI.  MUSEUM  OP  S'COTLAND. 


The  Sixth  Thousand  of 
THE 

FIVE  GATEWAYS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  2s.  Qd. ; 

.  People's  Edition,  in  ornamental  stifif  covers,  One  Shilling. 

"  This  famous  town  of  Mansoul  had  Five  Gates.  .  .  .  Tlie  names  of  the  Gates 
■were  these:  h'.ar  Gate,  Eye  Gate,  Mouth  Gate,  Nose'  Gate,  and  Feel  Gate." — 
Bunyan's  Holy  War. 


OPINIONS. 

Spectator. 

"At  once  attractive  and  useful.  .  .  .  The  manner  is  vivacious  and  clear;  the 
matter  is  closely  packed,  but  without  confusion." 

;  John  Bull. 

"Charms  and  enlivens  the  attention  whilst  the  heart  and  understanding  are 
improved.  .  .    It  is  an  invaluable  little  book." 

Nonconformist. 

"This  is  a  beautifully  written  and  altogether  delightful  little  book  on  the  five 
senses."  x 

Critic. 

"As  a  means  to  teach  the  great  truth  that  we  are  'fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,'  this  essay  will  be  of  great  value." 

Examiner. 

"  An  extremely  pleasant  little  book.  .  .  .  entertaining  and  instructive;  and  may 
be  welcomed  in  many  a  home." 

Leader. 

"  Dr.  "Wilson  unites  poetic  with  scientific  faculty,  and  this  union  gives  a  charm 
to  all  he  vnites.  Jn  tlie  little  volume  before  us  he  has  described  the  live  senses  in 
language  so  popular  that  a  child  may  comprehend  t)ie  meaning,  so  suggestive  that 
lihilosophers  will  read  it  with  jileasure." 

Literary  Spectator. 

"  Besides  the  merit  of  being  deeply  interesting,  it  can  also  lay  claim  to  the  Iiiglier 
functions  of  a  useful  instructor;  and  in  its  twofold  capacity  it  has  our  unqualilied 
approval." 

Scottish  Press. 

"Every  page  presents  us  with  something  worthy  of  being  thought  about ;  every 
one  is  bright  with  the  full  clear  light  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  with  his  geisial 
humour." 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  WORKS  OF 

THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  BUTLER, 

Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Uniformly  printed  and  bound,  5  vols.  8vo.  clotli,  £2  18«. 

*'  A  man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments,  whose  remains  fill 
these  five  brilliant  volumes"— 'Eims/i-avm-a  Review,  July,  1850. 


ALSO  SOLD  SEPARATELY  AS  FOLLOWS. 

] .  AFourt/i  Edition  o/Sermons  Doctrinal  aiid  Practical. 

TiEsx  Seiues.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Woodwaud,  M.A, 
Dean  of  Down,  with  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.       8vo.  cloth,  IS*. 

"  Present  a  richer  comhinafion  of  the  qualities  for  Sermons  of  the  first  class  than 
any  we  have  met  with  in  any  living  writer." — Bmiisu  Quauterly.* 

3,  jd.  Second  Edition  of  a  Second  Series  of  Sermons, 

Doctrinal  and    Practical.     Edited  from  the  Author's 
MSS.,  by  .J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
(  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Svo.  cloth,  10*.  M. 

"  They  are  mar/ced  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the  same 
richness  of  imagery  and  illustration,  the  same  large  views  and  catholic  spirit,  and 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  which  so  reynarkably  distin- 
guished the  preceding  Series  and  which  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature."— Exom  Dr.  Jeeiiiie's  Peeface, 

3.  Letters  on  Romanism.     A  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman's  Essay 

on  Development.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Woodward,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Down.  Svo.  cloth,  10^.  6c?. 

*'  Deserve  to  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  Author's  indomi- 
table  energy  and  power  of  concentration^ — ^Edinburgu  Review,  July,  1856. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Edited  from  the  Author's   MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  William 
"  Hepworth  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Svo.,  £1  5*. 

"  Of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Flato  they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  full, 
accurate, and  popular,  with  tvhich  I  am  acquainted :  being  far  more  accurate  than 
the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German  treatises  on  these 
departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  — rrom  Prof.  TnoMPso^f's  Preface. 
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LECTURES  TO  LADIES  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  clotli,  7s.  M. 

By  Keverenda  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kjngslet,  J.  Ll.  Davies, 
•  Archdeacon  Allen,  DE4N  Trench,  Professor  Brewbr,  Dr. 

George  Johnson,  Dr.  Sievekino,  Dr.  Chambers,  F.  J.  Stephen, 
Esq.,  and  Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 

glance  at  the  suljecis  ircaicd  of,  and  a  bare  emmeralion  of  ihe  names 
of  ihe  gentlemen  who  delivered  the  lectures,  should  be  enough  to  ensure 

careful  attention  to  them  2'hese  men,  themselves  an  honour  to  their 

times,  do  honour  to  woman  by  giving  her  the  benefit  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
manlj/  minds." — ^Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1856. 

"  We  scarcely  hiow  a  volume  containing  more  sterling  good  sense,  or  a  finer 
e-vjiression  of  modem  intelligence  on  social  subjects." — Chambers' JoURNAX, 
Nov.  22.,  1856. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D., 

Lard  Bishop  of  Natal,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  J oJm's  College,  Camhridge. 

1 .  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal.     A  Journal  of  a  First  Tour  of  Visita-  ■ 

lion  among  the  Colonists  and  Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Natal.  With  four 
Lithographs  and  a  Map.  '  Ecap.  8vo.  clotli,  5*. 

"A  most  interesting  and  charmingly  written  little  book." — Examiner. 
"  I'he  Church  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  publication." 

Colonial  CiiuEcn  Chronicle. 

2.  A  Second  Editio7i  0/ Village  Sermons. 

Ecap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  td. 

3.  Companion  to  the  Communion.    The  Communion  Service 

from  the  Prayer  Book :  with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  E.  1),  i\IAURICE.  Eine  Edition,  rubricated  and  bound 
in  morocco  antique,  gilt  edges,  Cs. ;  or  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Qd. ; 
common  paper,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  LUSHINGTON,  AND  FRANKLIN 

LUSHINGTON. 

La  Nation  Boutiquiere :  and   other  Poems,  chiefly 

Political.    With  a  Preface.   By  Henry  Lushington. 
POINTS  OE  WAR.   By  Eranklin  Lushington. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  Sro.  cloth,  3s. 

"  Full  of  truth  and  warmth,  and  nolle  life  In  these  few  pages  are  contained 

som£  of  tlie  last  thoughts  of  a  fine-hearted  man  of  genius  On^  of  a  class 

thai  must  be  ranked  among  the  rarest  of  our  /»»»#."— Examiner,  Aug.  18,  1855, 

A  3 


10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BY  JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE,  M.A., 

Late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  n,:clor  of  irnrslmonceux,  Chaplain  in  Ordinnnj  to  the  Queen 
and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Triniti/  College,  Cambridge. 

UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 

1 .  Sermons  preacht  on  Particular  Occasions,  containing* 

several  which  have  never  before  been  printed.  By  J.  C.  Hake, 
M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  Chaplain  iu  Ordinary  l.o 
Her  Majesty.    8vo.  cloth.  [/^jif  ready. 

2.  Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  from  the  year  1840 
to  ]S54,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal  Events  affecting  the  Cliui-cli 
during  that  period.  With  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  his 
])Osition  iu  the  Church,  with  reference  to  tlie  Parties  wiiich  divide 
it-  3  vols.  Bvo.  cloth,  £1  Us.Gf/. 

3.  Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  iu  the  years 
1S43,  1845,  1846.  Never  before  pnbfished.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, explanatory  of  his  position  iu  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  Parlies  that,  divide  it.  8vo.  elotli,  G.v.  Od. 

This  is  included  in  Ihe  3  vols,  of  colleded  Charges,  hid  is  published  separalely  fur 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  (he  rest. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  iu  the  Church  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

0.  J  Second  Edition  of  Ymdlc^iiow  oi  Luther  against 

his  recent  English  Assailants.  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

■6.  A  Second  Edition  o/ The  Mission  of  the  Comforter. 

With  Notes.  Svo.  cloth,  12*. 

7.  A  Second  Scries  o/*  Parish  Sermons. 

8vo.  cloth,  12*. 

8.  A  Second  Edition  o/The  A'^ictory  of  Paith. 

8vo.  cloth,  5*. 

S).  ,A  Second  Edition  of  The  Contest  with  Rome. 

A  Charge,  delivered  in  1851.  Witli  Notes,  especially  in  answer 
to  Ds..- Newman's  recent  Lectures.  Svo.  cloth,  10*.  6;^. 

Thisis  included  in  the  3  veU.  of  Charges, 
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BY  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL, 

Formerly  Mininier  of  Row. 

'he  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 

llcniission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life.  8vo.  clotli,  J.0«. 

"  This  is  a  remnrlahle  look,  as  indicating  the  mode  in  which  a  devovf  and  intel- 
lectual mind  hits  found  its  way,  almost  wiassisted,  out  of  the  extreme  Utherau 
tind  Calrinistic  views  of  the  Atonement  into  a  healthier  atmosphere  of  doelrrne. 

.  ]Ve  cannot  assent  to  all  the  positions  laid  down  t)y  this  writer,  tint  he  xs 
evhlledio  he  spohen  respectfully  of  tmth  twcnvse  of  his  evident  earnestness  and 
reality  and  the  tender  mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  o/jii/ions  of  others  from 
tehom  he  feels  compelled  to  differ."— I Ary.iiMiY  Chuhciiman,  iMarcli  8,  1856. 

«  Deserves  icide  c^/^iriVy."— Chkistian  Times. 

BY  TIIS  REV.  G.  E.  LYNCH  COTTON,  M.A., 

Master  of  Marlbornuijh  College.  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Sisliop  of  London, 
furnterly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

ermons  :  Cliiefly  connected  witk  Public  Events  in  1S54. 

Ecap.  8va.  clolli,  3#. 

"  A  volume  of  which  we  can  speak  with  high  admiration" 

CUKISTIAN  R.EMEIIBRAKCEK. 


BY  JOHN  HAMILTON,  (of  St.  Ernau's,)  M.A. 

Of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

n  Truth  and  EiTor :  Thoughts,  in  Prose  nnd  Verse, 

on  the  Principles  of  Trutli,  and  the  Causes  and  ]^JffCts  of  Error. 
Crown  8vo.  bound  ia  cloth,  with  red  leaves,  10*.  del. 

"Avery  gennine,  thonghtful,  and  interesting  looJc,  the  worJc  of  a  man  of  honest 
mind  and  pure  heart ;  one  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  religious  diffictdties, 
who  has  thouglitfor  himself  on  the  matters  of  which  he  douhted,  and  who  has 
patiently  and  piously  worlced  his  way  to  conclusions  which  he  now  reverently  but 
fearlessly  utters  to  the  world." — n6i\confoemist,  June  3,  1S57. 

BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  ESQ., 

Aullior  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiatm." 

he    Restoration    of  Belief. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  8*.  C)d. 
"  A  volume  which  con/ains  logical  sagaciiy,  and  philosophic  comprehension,  as  well 
as  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  faith,  in  richer  profusion  than  any  other 
Korlc  t)eariiig  on  religious  matters  that  has  leen  addressed  to  this  generation. 
'  I'he  Restoration  of  Belief^  may,  in  many  respects,  tatce  a  place  among  the 
looks  of  the  nineteenth  century,  corresponding  io  that  justly  conceded  hy  vt 
the  '  Analogy^  of  Butter  in  the  literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the  '  Thoughts' 
of  Pascal  in  that  of  the  age  preceding." 

NoRTii  Brittsh  B.EVIKW,  Nov.  1855. 
"'A  boolc  vhlch' I  world  recommend  to  erery  stndcnt."  —  Rev.  PREHEKDAitr 
SwAiiNSON,  Principal  of  Cliiclicster  Theological  College. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  F.S.A. 

Rector  of  Eversley,  and  Canon  of  Middleham. 

1.  A  Second  Mlition  of  Two  Years  Ago. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo.  clolli,  £1  lis.  ^d. 
"3hich  the  best  hooJc  Mr.  Kingsley  has  wril/cH."—SATVVi-DA.Y  Hevikw. 

2.  The  Heroes  :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Aullior.  Beauti- 
fully printed  on  tinted  paper  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  leaves,  7s.  Qd. 

"  The  fasc'maiion  of  a  fairy  tale  is  given  to  each  legend." — Examiner. 

"  JMii.  Kingsley  has  imbued  his  narralive  with  a  classical  feeling,  and  throKii 
over  it  the  gloio  of  a  rich  imagination  and  a  jJoetical  spirit." — Si'HCTATOK. 

"It  is  admiralty  adapted  for  the  jjerusal  of  young  people,  who  will  grow'  both 
wiser  and  merrier  while  they  read." — Morning  Post,  Jan.  4, 185C. 

"  If  the  pnhlic  accepts  our  recommendation,  this  book  wilt  rim  through  many 
^  editions."— Gvk-Kmm,  March  12,  1856. 

3.  J  Third  Edition  of  "Westward  Ho!"  or  the 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Kuight,  of  Bor~ 
rough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most 
Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.      Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  did. 

•'Mr.  Kingsley  7j(7j  selected  a  good  subject,  and  has  written  a  good  novel  to 

excellent  purposed — The  Times,  Aug.  18,  1855i 
"  Noble  and  well-timed" — Spectator. 

4.  A  Third  Edition  of  Glaucus ;  or,  the  Wonders  of 

the  Shore.     With  a  Erontispiece.     Ecap.  8vo.  beautifully 

bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  3s.  ^d. 
"As  useful  and  exciting  a  sea-side  companion  as  we  have  ever  seen." — Guardian. 
"  Its  pages  sparkle  with  life,  they  ojjen  up  a  thousand  sources  of  nnanticipated 

pleasure,  and  combine  amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unu  ofitcd 

degree." — Eclectic  Review. 

5.  A  Second  Edition  of  Phaethon ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts 

for  Loose  Thinkers.  Crown  Svo.  boards,  2s. 

"  Its  suggestions  may  meet  half  way  many  a  latent  doubt,  and,  tike  a  light  breese, 
lift  from  the  soul  clouds  that  are  gathering  heavily,  and  threatening  to  settle 
down  in  wintry  gloom  on  the  summer  of  many  a  fair  and  promising  young  life^ 
— Spectator. 

"  One  of  the  most  ifderesting  works  we  ever  read," — ^Nonconpormist. 

6.  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools.  Being  Eour  Lectures  delivered 

at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinbui-gh.   With  a  Preface. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

A  series  of  brilliant  biographical  and  literary  sketches,  interspersed  with  com- 
ments of  the  closest  modern,  or  rather  universal  application." — Spectator. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN.D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  mu,  Zealand,  forn.erly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Colleae,  Cambridge. 

A  Third  Mition  0/ The  Work  of  Christ  in  the  World. 

I'our  Sermons,  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  ou 
the  Four  Sundays  preceding  Advent,  m  the  Yeai-  ot  our  Lord 
1S54    Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Zealand  Church 
7-,    J  Crown  8vo.  zs. 

Fund. 


BY  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A. 

Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Christ  and  other  Masters :  An  Historical  Inquiry  into 

some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  find  Contrasts  between  Christianity 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World;  with  special 
reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections  Part  J-  Intro- 
duction. Part  II.  Religions  of  India.  In  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  C^^.  each. 

Part  III.  Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica. 

Svo.  7*.  G&'. 


BY  CHARLES  MANSFIELD,  M.A. 

1.  Letters  from  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate. 

By  the  late  Chakles  Mansmeld,  M.A..,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
With  a  life  by  Chaiiles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Post  Svo. 
With  a  Map,  and  a  Portrait,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    12s.  bd. 

\_Just  ready. 

"  An  itderesliiig  and  instruciive  fo^wMtf."— Moening  Post. 
"  A  delir/hlfnlly  wriiloi  iooi."— Eeitish  Qtjaht-eklx. 

2.  On  the  Constitution  of  Salts.    Edited  from  tiie  Author's 

MS.  by  N.  H.  S.  Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  and 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  [In  the  Press. 


BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  MATTHEW  HALE,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Perth. 

The   Transportation  Question:    or,  Why  Western 

Australia  should  be  made  a  Reformatory  Colony  instead  of  a 
Penal  Settlement.  Crown  Svo.  sewed,  2s.  ^d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BY  D.  J.  VAUGHAN,  M.A.  ' 

FM-iw  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Inoumbent  of  SI.  Mark's,  Whilacliapel,  London, 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Leicester, 

during  tlic  Years  1S55  and  1850.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5,».  f^d. 


BY  THOMAS  RAWSON  BIRKS,  M.A., 

KECTOa  OF  KTSLSIIALL,  EXAMINING  CIIAPI-AIN  TO  Tin:  LOni)  BISHOP  OF  CAIILIRLE. 

Author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickerstelh." 

The  Difficulties  of  Belief,  in  connexion  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall  Ciwn  Svo.  clotli,  4£.  crf. 

"  WHlioul  bintJing  ourselves  io  the  immedinfe  acceplanc.e  of  this  inleres/iiio 
volume,  we  may  yet  express  our  hemiy  approbniinn  of  its  tone" 

ClUUSTlAJf  llEMEMBlUNCER,  April,  1  856. 

"  J  profound  and  masterly  mfl-y."— Eclectic,  May,  1856. 

"  Ilis  arguments  are  original,  and  carefnlly  and  logically  elaborated.    We  may 

add  that  they  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  sobriety  and  reverence  for  the  Word 

of  God." — Recoud. 

"  Of  sterling  value." — London  Quauteult. 

BY  THE  HON.  HENRY  E.  J.  HOWARD,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Lichfield. 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  Versi(ju  of 

the  LXX.  Translated  into  Euglisli,  willi  Notices  of  its  Omis- 
sions and  Insertions,  and  with  Notes  on  the  Passages  in  whicli  it 
differs  from  our  Authorized  Version.      Crown  Svo.  clotli,  8*.  iSd. 

"The  Work  deserves  high  commendation ;  it  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
comparative  study  of  God's  Word,  in  these  three  tnnguages  with  which  an 
ordinary  English  student  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely  concerned" — GuAimiAN. 

2.  The  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  cloth,  IOj.  Ga?. 

3".'  The  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  cloth,  IO5.  G<f. 
BY  J;  T.  ABDY,  LL.D. 

Regius  Profeisor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  Civil  Procedure  among  the 

Romans.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6rf. 
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BY  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A., 

Profeitor  of  English  Lileialtire  in  University  College,  London. 

ssavs,  Biographical  and  Critical :  chiefly  on  English 

Poets.  8vo.  cloth,  12*.  6^f. 

OriNIONS. 

.  «'  Mr.  Masson  has  succeeded  in  prodncing  a  series  of  criticisms  h,  relation  io 
creafire  literature,  which  are  satisfactory  as  tcell  as  subtde  -^vkch  arc  not  only 
inaenions,  but  which  possess  the  rarer  recommendation  of  being  nsiialtj/jnst  .. 
Bntwepass  over  these  Essays  to  that  which  is  i]' I'^e  mdn  fi  new,  f '.f''^ 

io  our  judgment,  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Chatterton.  .  .  I  his  i>lo,y 
ofthi  Year  1770,'  as  Mr.  Masson  entitles  it,  stands  for  nearly  200  pages  m  Ins 
rohme,  and  contains,  by  preference,  the  fruits  of  his  judgment  and  research  m 
an  elaborated  and  discursive  memoir.  .  .  Its  mcrii 


"  No  one  who  reads  a  single  page  of  Mr.  Masson  will  he  likely  to  content  himself 
with  that  alone.  He  will  see  at  a  glance  thai  he  has  come  across  a  man  endowed 
K.ith  a  real  love  of  poetry  ;  a  clear,,  fresh,  happy  insight  into  ihe  poet  s  heart  ; 
and  a  great  knowledge  of  ihe  historical  connexion  of  its  more  marked  epochs  in 
England,  lie  has  distinct  and  pleasant  thoughts  io  utter  ;  he  is  not  above  doing 
his  very  best  to  viler  them  well ;  there  is  nothing  slovenly  or  clumsy  or  untidy 
in  their  expression  ;  they  leap  along  in  a  bright  stream,  bubbling,  sparkling,  and 
i.ransparent."—Tui,  Guaiidian,  Nov.  5, 1856. 

"  Worthy  of  being  ranked  among  ihe  very  foremost  of  their  class.  .  .  7'he  longest 
and  finest  composition  of  ihe  work— a  gem  in  literary  biography— is  its  '  Chal- 
terlon,aSlorvoftheYearmo;  .  .  .This  singularly  interesting  and  powerful 
hioqraphy  fdis  up  this  sad  outline  as  it  never  was  filled  up  before." 

Edinbokgii  Witness  (edited  by  Hugh  Miller),  Aug.   3, 1S56. 

"  Eis  life  of  Chatterton  is  a  complete,  symmetrical  and  marvellous  work  of  art 
.  .  .a  classical  biography."— 'Su^  Glasgow  Commonwealtji,  Aug.  16,  1856. 

«  Will  secure  both  attention  and  respect."— Exniim.li,  Sept.  6, 1856. 
"  Very  admirable  criticisms,  which  show  not  only  a  thorough  acrptainiance  with 
ihe  works  he  criticises,  but  a  deep  sense  of  poetic  beauty." 

Daily  News,  Aug.  5, 1856. 

"  W'e  know  not  where  io  find  a  larger  amount  of  discriminating,  far-seeing,  and 
genial  criticism  within  the  same  compass." 

British  Quarteeli  Heyiew,  July,  1856. 

"Eere  is  a  biography  {the  essay  on  Chatterton)  told  without  exaggeration, 
without  unwarranted  use  of  hypothetic  incidents,  yet  surpassing  the  most 
highly-wrought  fiction  in  its  piower  over  our  emotions." 

The  Westminster  Ueyiew,  July,  1856. 

"  Not  only  a  series  of  biographical  studies,  but  in  some  sort  a  philosophical  history 
of  English  poetry  from  Shakspeare  to  Alexander  Smith." 

TuE  Leader,  June  4,  1356. 

"  Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  siatement  of  the  actual 
facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  appropriate  beauty  of  language. 
'These  Essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men." 

The  ATHEar^iuir,  May  2'1>,  1 856.; 
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THE  WORKS  OF 
THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A., 

Chaplain  of  Lineoln't  Inn. 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.    A  Series  of  Discourses. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  clotli,  10*.  <jd. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  St.  John.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on 

Christian  Ethics.  Crown  8vo.  dotl.,  7s.  u. 

3.  The  Indian  Crisis.    Eive  Sermons. 

Crown  870.  cloth,  2*.  Qd. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scrip- 

t"l'GS.  ^        Crown  8to.  cloUi,  7s.  M. 

5.  Learning  and  Working.    The  Religion  of  Rome, 

and  its  Influence  on  Modern  Civilization. 

In  1  vol.    Crown  Svc.  clotli,  5* 

6.  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  8vo.  cloth,  lo*.  Qd. 

7.  Theological  Essays.     Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6f?. 

8.  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

9.  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  M. 

10.  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke, 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

11.  Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.Cfi?. 
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12.  The  Religious  of  tlie  World  in  their  Relations  to 

Christianity.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  cloth,  5*. 

Contents:  Mahometanism—Hiudooism— Buddhism— The  Old  Per- 
sian Faith-The  Egyptian— The  Greek— The  Eoraan— The  Gothic 
—The  Relation  between  Christianity  and  Hindooism,  &c. 

13.  The  Prayer-Book.      Second  Edition.    Ecp.  8vo.  cloth, 

5*.  &d. 

14.  The  Church  a  Pamily.  I'cp.  Svo.  cloth,  4*.  6d. 

15.  The  Lord's  Prayer.       Third  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  cloth, 

16.  The  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons.        I^cp.  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.  Qd. 

17.  Law  on  the  Pable  of  the  Bees.  Ecp.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  Gd. 


The  Worship  of  the  Church.    A  Witness  for  the 

Redemption  of  the  World,  with  a  Letter  to  E.  S.  Williams, 
Esq.  1*. 

The  Word  "Eternal"  and  the  Punisliment  of  the 

Wicked.   Thii-d  Edition.  Is. 

Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death.    1*.  &d. 

The  Name  Protestant.     Three  Letters  to  Mr.  Palmer.  Second 
Edition.  3s. 

Right   and  Wrong   Methods  of  Supporting  Pro- 

testantism.  Is. 

The  Duty  of  a  Protestant  in  the  Oxford  Election. 
1847.  Is. 

The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  London,    is.  Gd. 

Death  and  Life.     In  Memoriam  C.B.M.  1*. 

Administrative  Reform,  ^d. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  A  SERIES 

OP 

MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS, 

NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

It  is  ^wvr  about  five  years  since  the  Prospectus  of  this  Series  was 
first  issued.  Eour  volumes  have  now  been  published,  and  several 
others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  Tlie  reception  which  the  volumes 
already  published  have  met  with,  has  fully  justified  the  antici- 
pation with  which  the  Publishers  commenced  the  Series,  and 
warrants  them  in  the  belief,  that  their  aim  of  supplying  books 
"concise,  comprehensive,  and  accurate,"  "convenient  for  the 
professional  Student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,"  has 
been  not  unsuccessfully  fulfilled. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  original  Prospectus,  and  may 
be  here  conveniently  reproduced  : — 

"  The  Authors  being  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Series 
being  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  office  in 
her  Ministry,  the  books  will  seek  to  be  in  accordance  with  her 
spirit  and  principles  ;  and  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
English  Church  teach  charity  and  truth,  so  in  treating  of  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  other  communions,  every  efi'ort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  acrimony  or  misrepresentation. 

"It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  throughout  the  Series  to  avoid  all 
dogmatic  expression  of  doubtful  or  individual  opinions." 


THE  rOLLOWINO  FOUR  VOLUMES  ABE  NOW  READY  :— r 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continued. 

1  A  General  View  of  the  History  of  tlie  Canon  of  tiie 
New  Testament  during  the  MUST  TOUR  CENTURIES. 
By  BiiooKE  Eoss  Westcott,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow 
Schooi,  formerly  Eellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  125.  Gd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  J  wori  which  forms  one  of  ihe  invaluable  series  of  Theological  Ilaniials  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Cambridf!e."  ti  tqki' 

British  and  Foueign  Evangelical  Eetiew,  JoJy,  iaob. 

"T/u!  Author  is  one  of  those  who  are  teaching  ns  that  H  is  possible  to  rifle  the 
storehouses  of  German  theology,  without  bearing  aioay  the  taint  of  their  atmo- 
sphere :  and  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity,  without  abandoning  tn  the  pursuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feelinq  of  English  common  sense  ....  It  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  book  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
well  placed  on  the  lists  of  ow  examining  chaplains."— GvA.m)i  ah,  Oct.  3,1855, 

"  learned,  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy  of  his  subject  and  Ihe  prestnt 
slate  of  Christian  Literature  in  relation  toil."  ^     „  -,  o  r  c 

BUITISH  QUAHTEIILT,  Oot.  3,  lb55. 

"  To  the  student  in  Theology  it  will  prove  an  admirable  Texi-BooJc :  and  to  all 
others  who  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  it  will  be  satisfactory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  iiistructite  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
supply"— LoNDom  Quaiiterlt,  Oct.  1855. 

"The  Author  carries  info  the  execution  of  his  design  a  careful  and  painstaking 

scholarship  Considered  as  a  list  0/ Testimonials  in  favour  of  tlie  canonical 

writings,  our  Author's  work  deserves  the  praise  of  great  diligence  and  manifest 
conscientiousness."— NxTio^Ah  Review,  Oct.  1855. 

"If  the  rest  of  the  series  of  manuals,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part, are 
as  ably  executed,  the  Christian  public  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  projectors 
of  the  plan." — Literaky  CiiuiicnMAN. 

"  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  resembling  it  in  ihe  English  tongue  .  .  .  We 
have  here  presented  to  11s  a  striking  and  luminous  viciv  of  a  very  broad  and 
comprehensive  subject,  marked  throughout  by  rich  and  copious  erudition. 
A  volume  which  we  consider  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Reiielation.  Scripture  Expositors,  of  whatever  name,  will  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  laid  wider  deep  obligation  by  the  work  0/ Mr.  Westcott." 

British  Banner,  Jan.  4, 1856. 

"The  conception  of  the  work,  and  the  discrimination  and  learning  with  which  it  is 
executed,  ad<ipt  it  most  thoroughly  to  the  present  state  and  forms  of  contro* 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  r<?/ato."— Nonconformist,  Jan.  23,  1856. 
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2.  A  I-Iistory  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Seventh 

le  ow  of  St  Cat  arinc's  College,  Divinity  Lecturer  of  Kin.'s 
Co Ikge.  aud  Chnst.au  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "A  History  of  the  XXXIX  Articles."  JFM  I^.r 
Maps  comtTuctedfor  this  Work  by  A.  Keith  Johmton. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6c/. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"It  ts  full  in  references  and  aiitliorily  .systematic  and  fnrmnl  ;„  ,i;  •  •„ 

l,/e  in  tke  style  to  conuter!ct  L  drZf^'^^  aL  e >;  ^/^JK^ 
rmd  eMrn^  ke  results  rather  than  the  principles  of  i 
Hakdwick  ts  to  t^econaratnlated  on  the  successful  aclZiZe  uTa  d^^^^^ 
Christian  Ejsmembraucer,  Oct.  1853.     """''""'"^  "J  "  "^'Mcnlt 

"'^hlTn!Zi°J!:fW'''^  reading  on  the  collection  of  his  material,  ■ 


compact  Spectatoe,  Sept.  17, 1853^ 

"^t^i^if  one  of  a  promised  series  o/  '  Theological  Manuals.'  In  one 
respect,  U  may  he  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  small  u%,reiend  a 
volume  tn  appearance,  hut  it  is  based  on  learning  enough  to  have  s  Zed  S^^^^^ 
century  smce,  for  the  ground  of  two  or  three  quartis,  or  at  leTfor  several 
portly  octavos.  For  its  purpose  it  is  admirahle,  giving  you  a  careful  and  iniel. 
hgent  summary  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  indicling  thHes  sZces  of 
tnformaUon  for  the  further  guidance  of  the  student.  Ami  the  ZhorUks 
thus  referred  to  u^e  find  the  most  modem  as  well  as  the  most  VicLThe  !^^^^^ 
imental  as  well  as  the  EnglisL"-BRiTisji  QuAETERLy,  Nov.  1853.' 

"Vff'f^lf'i-^^  ^^f-  '^^'Sent  research  and  conscientious  achwwledn- 
ment  of  aMontus  which  procured  for  Me.  Haedwick's  'History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion'  such  a  favourable  reception."  ^ 

Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.  8,  1853. 

"  To  a  good  method  and  good  materials  Mr.  IIardtock  adds  that  great  virtue, 
IPC  felly  transparent  style  We  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  qualities 
Z,Zf  "'r"'""'-'  '"^l>?ve /.««^  them;  we  should  be  satisfied  in  this 
respect  with  conciseness  and  intelligibility  ;  hut  while  this  booh  has  both,  it  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  iuieresiing." 

NoNOONEORMisT,  Nor.  30, 1853. 

"As  a  manual  for  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
Icuow  no  hnghsh  work  which  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Hardwick's  book  It 
has  two  great  merits,  that  it  constantly  refers  the  reader  to  the  authorities' both 
anginal  and  critical,  on  which  its  statements  are  founded;  and  that  it  pre- 
serves a  }ust proportion  in  dealing  with  various  subjects." 

Guardian,  April  12, 185-]-. 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS— continued. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

Reformation.  By  CHARLES  HARD  WICK,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Qd. 


OPINIONS  01"  THE  PRESS. 


"  T/ie  wJioIe  volume  displays  a  profusion  of  learninj,  great  accuracy  and  Itonesty 
in  collecting  and  collating  authorities,  a  clear  as  well  as  a  concise  narrative  o^^ 
events;  and  it  always  refers  to  the  authorities  on  which  the  history  is  grounded." 

Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1856. 

"  Exhibits  a  deep  comprehension  and  a  firm  grasp  of  his  theme,  with  the  ease  and 

mastery  in  treatment  which  such  qnalilies  generally  impart  ...The  utility 

of  Mr.  Harpwick's  work  consists  tii  Iringing  the  greater  and  minor  histories 
connected  with  the  Reformation  into  a  single  volume  of  compact  shape,  as  well  as 
presenting  their  broad  features  to  ths  student.  The  merit  of  the  history  con- 
sists in  the  penetration  with  which  the  opinions  of  the  age,  the  traits  of  Us 
remarkalle  men,  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  history,  are  perceived,  and 
the  force  with  which  they  are  presented.''' — Spectator,  March  15,  1856. 

"  A  more  satisfactory  manual  than  'England  has  hitherto  produced.  He  has 

laboured  learnedly  and  diligently,  at  first  hand,  among  the  sources  and  aviho- 
ritics  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  has 
produced  a  work  really  original,  as  far  as  such  a  work  can  be ;  independent 
in  its  judgments;  written  with  taste  and  feeling ;  and  offering,  in  its  large 
body  of  notes,  aids  and  guidance  to  the  fullest  investigation,  the  subject  can  pos- 
sibly receive." — Nonconeormist,  April  16,  1850. 

"  His  readers  will  find  him  a  lively,  a  Ivminons,  and  interesting  companion,,  as 
well  as  a  generally  trustworthy  guide." — ^British  Bauner,  March  13,  1 855. 

"He  enters  fairly  into  the  questions  of  which  lie  speaks,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  evade  their  difficulty  by  vague  statements  ...  We  cordially  recommend 
th'is  work  to  those  who  desire  an  orderly  and  lucid  summary  of  th,e  lending 
events  of  the  Bcformation  .  .  .  We  may  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Hardwick 
has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  German  authorities" 

Literary  CiiURcnjiAN,  May  3,  1856. 

The  style  is  lucid  and  the  plan  comprehensive.  The  facts  are  well  arranged, 
and  their  relations  ably  brought  out  .  .  .  Will  be  esteemed  by  most  students 
as  Judicious,  helpful,  and  suggestive." 

Evangelical  Retie-w,  May,  1856. 

"  ITf  writes  from  gemtine  and  independent  sources.    Though  his  work  is  shm't, 
it  partakes  in  no  respect  of  the  character  of  a  compilation." 

TuE  Press,  July  13,1856. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extensive  and  careful  research  the 
book  everywhere  manifests." — Baptist  Magazine,  Aug.  1856, 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continued. 

4.  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

together  with  a  Eationale  of  the  several  Offices.  By  the  Eev! 
JTnANCis  PiiocTER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witlon,  Norfolk,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  Gd. 

"Mr.  Procteii's  '  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  is  hj  far  Ihe  beat 

commentary  extant  Not  only  do  the  present  illustrations  emlrace  ihe 

whole  range  of  original  sources  indicted  by  Mit.  PiiLsnai,  hut  I^Ir.  Procter 
compares  ihe  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  ihe  Scotch  and  American 
forms;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  in  full  the  Sarum  Offices.  As  a  manual  of 
extensive  information,  historical  and  ritual,  imbued  with  sound  Church  princi- 
ples, we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Procter's  important  volume." 

Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1855. 

"It  is  a  resume  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  in  reference  to 
ihe  Praycr-Boolc" — Athen^sum,  Peb.  17,  1855. 

"  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Procter's  History  of  our  Liturgy, will  soon 
supersede  the  well-hiown  work  of  Wiieatly,  and  become  a  much-used  hand- 
booh  beyond  ihe  circuits  of  the  Universiiy  for  ihe  more  immediate  me  of  which 
it  has  been  produced." —  Notes  and  Queries,  March,  1355. 

"Although  very  decidedly  anti-Roman  in  its  tmte,we  gladly  accept  it  as  a  snbstiiute 
for  ihe  dull  and  dreary  dogmatism  of  Wheatly.  It  presents,  in  a  popular  and 
agreeable  narrative,  ihe  history  of  those  variations  to  which  so  much  attention 
has  been  directed  during  the  late  eventf  ul  controversies  j  and  while  it  contains  a 
very  careful,  learned  and  scholarlike  exposition  ofiliese  changes,  ii  also  furnishes 
a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the  successive  texts  of  the  formularies  themselves, 
as  they  are  exhibited  either  in  ihe  original  editions,  or  in  the  useful  tnanuals  of 
Bullet  and  Keeling."— Dublin  Eeview  {Roman  Catholic),  April,  1855. 

"  We  can  speak  with  just  praise  of  this  compendious  but  comjirehensive  volume.  It 
appears  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  has  profiled  largely  by 
ihe  accumulated  materials  collected  by  the  learning  and  research  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Ii  is  a  manual  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Bcclesiasiical  History  and 
of  almost  equal  interest  to  every  admirer  of  ihe  Liturgy  and  Services  of  ihe 
English  Church." — ^London  Quarterly  Revie-w,  April,  1855. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  complete  and  fairly -written  history  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  will  prove  to  many 
troubled  consciences  what  ought  to  be  known  to  them,  viz. : — thai  they  may, 
without  fear  of  compromising  ihe  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  ihe  contents  of  the  Book  of  CommonTrayer.  Mr.  Procter  has 
done  a  great  semceto  the  Church  by  this  admirable  digest." 

Church  of  England  Quarterly,  April,  1855. 

OTHERS  ARB  IN  PKOaSBSS,  AHD  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DUE  TIME. 
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MATHEMATICAL    CLASS  BOOKS 

COLLEGES  AND  SCPIOOLS. 

Mr.  Airt's  Mathematical  Tracts.  Fom-th  Edition.  [In  the  Press. 
Professor  Boole  on  Differential  Equations.  IPrejoarinr/. 
Mr.  Cooper's  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  [^n  the  Press. 

Mr.  Drew's  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.  ^s.  6d. 

Mr.  Godfra-x's  Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory.  5s.  6c?. 

Mr.  Grant's  Plane  Astronomy. 

Mr.  Hemming's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Second  Edition.  9s, 

Mr  Morgan's  Mathematical  Problems  and  Answers. 

[In  the  Press. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  Elementary  Mechanics.  ^s.  6d. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.  [Preparing. 

Mr.  Phear's  Elementary  Hydrostatics. 

Mr.  Phear's  Elementary  Mechanics. 

Mr.  Puckle's  Elementary  Conic  Sections. 

Second  Edition.    7s.  6a. 

I^Ir.  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Fifth  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Babnard  Smith's  Arithmetic  for  Schools. 

New  Edition.    4s.  6cZ. 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Key  to  the  above.  8s.  U. 

Mr.  Barnard  Smith's  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

[Preparing. 

Mr.  Snowball's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Ninth  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Snowball's  Introduction  to  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Second  Edition.  6s. 

Mr.  Snowball's  Cambridge  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Fourth  Edition.  5s. 

Prof.  Tait's  and  Mr.  Steele's  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  10s.  6c?. 
Mr.  Todhunter's  Treatise  on  Differential  and  Elements 

op  Integral  CalOULUS.  Second  Edition.    10s.  6ci. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Treatise  on  Integral  Calculus  and  its 

Applications. 
Mr.  Todhunter's  Analytical  Statics. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Conic  Sections.  10s.  6c7. 
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SIATIIEMATIOAL  CLASS  BOOKS— continued. 
Mr.  Todiiunter's  Treatise  on  Algebra,  [In  the  Press. 

Mr.  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners.  [Prc])arhiff. 
Prof.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  9s.  6d. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems,  1848  to  1851.  With 
Solutions  by  Mesars.  Feruers  and  Jackson.  15s.  ChI. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Riders,  1848  to  1851.  With  Solu- 
tioua  by  Mr.  Jameson.  7s.  Qd. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders.  1854.  With 
Solutions  by  the  Moderators,  MessrsfVVALTON  &  Mackenzie.  10s.  6d. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems,  and  Riders  1857.  With 
Solutions  by  the  Moderators  and  Examiners,  Messrs.  Campion  and 
Walton,  8s.  6d. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASS  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Drake's  Eumenides  of  ^schylus.    with  English  Notes. 

7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Drake's  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  With  English  Notes.  5s. 
Mr.  Frost's  Thucydides,  Book  VI^  With  English  Notes.  7s.  6d. 
Dr.  Humphreys'  Exercitationes  lAMBiciE.  Second  Edition.  5s.  6d. 
Mr.  Mayor's  Juvenal,    with  English  Notes.  lOs.  6d. 

Mr.  MbrivALE's  SaLLUST.  with  English  Notes.  5.?. 
Mr.  Thrinq's  Construing  Book.  2s.  Qd. 

Mr.  "Wright's  Hellenica  ;  a  First  Greek  Construing  .Book. 

Second  Edition,  -i  With  English  Notes  and  Yocabulary.    3s.  6d. 
Mr.  Wright's  Help  to  Latin  Grammar.  4s.  6d. 

Mr.  Wright's  The  Seven  Kings  op  Rome  ;  a  First  Latin 
Construing  Book.     Second  Edition.    With  English  Notes.  3s. 

Mr.  Wright's  Vocabulary  and  Exercises  for  the  above. 

2s.  M. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Mr.  Thring's  Elements  op  Grammar.  New  Edition.  2s. 

Mr.  Thring's  Child's  Grammar.  New  Edition,  is. 

Mr.  Parminter's  Materials  for  English  Grammar,     3s.  Qd. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Mr.  Swainson's  Handbook  to  Butler's  Analogy.  2s. 
Mr.  Crosse's  Analysis  of  Paley's  Evidences.  3s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Simpson's  Epitome  of  Church  History.    New  Edition,  fs. 


K.  CLAV,  PKINTER,  aBREAD  SIIIEET  HILL. 
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